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BOOK  III. 


OF  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  SUPERCUNDITY  OF  HUMAN 

BEINGS:    ITS   NUMERICAL  ERRORS 

STATED  AND  DISPROVED. 


Vol.  II.  B 


(I)  It  is  a  recommendation  of  the  prince  of  ancient 
philosophers,  when  treating  on   a  subject  not  un- 

ected  with  the  one  under  consideration,  that  our 
"suppositions  should  be  possibilities1;''  which,  in  an 
argument  that  has  so  much  to  do  with  futurity,  and 
Is  necessarily  governed  by  so  many  contingent  events, 
is  hardly  less  important  than  the  rule,  which  ought 
to  be  universal  under  all  circumstances, — that  our 
statements  should  be  truths.  It  is  much  to-be  re- 
gretted that  neither  of  these  maxims  has  been  .surK- 
cic-mlv  attended  to  by  the  advocates  of  the  prevailing 

'iy  of  population,  even  in  treating-  upon  tho.se  is.sen- 
tial  points  on  which  the  question  manifestly  depends. 
We  have  already  seen,  that,  bod  the  population  of  the 
American  colonies,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  his- 
tory, been  carefully  ascertained  from  « -xistiiig  dcieu- 
ments  of  an  otiicial  character,  and  faithfully  presented 
to  the  public,  accompanied  by  an  account  of  the  ex- 
traneous accessions  which  it  has  perpetually  received, 
(a  course  which  none  can  deny  ought  to  have  been 
adopted,)  the  utter  irrcconcileablcness  of  its  rate  of 
increase  with  any  geometrical  ratio  whatsoever,  would 
have  become  instantly  apparent,  and  the  sole  proof, 
therefore,  upon  which  the  entire  theory  rests,  over- 
turned. J  now  proceed  to  Bhew,  for  a  still  higher 
purpose  than  that  of  adding  confirmation  to  a  conclu- 
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sion  already  so  fully  demonstrated,  that,  even  in  those 
parts  of  the  system  under  examination,  which  seem  to 
rest  upon  calculation,  the  grossest  errors,  often,  indeed, 
involving  impossibilities  prevail ;  and  that,  not  on 
points  of  little  moment,  but  on  the  most  important 
unci  fundamental  positions. 

(2)  The  present  Book  of  this  treatise  will,  therefore, 
be  devoted  to  the  detection  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  errors  and  miscalculations,  beginning 
with  the  rates  of  doubling',  so  confidently  put  forth,  as 
natural  to  an  unchecked  population.  Due  examination 
will  shew,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the 
periods  of  duplication  assigned  by  the  anti-popula- 
tionists,  :is  those  in  which  mankind  would  increase  if 
unchecked,  and  even  the  longest  of  them,  which  they 
repeatedly  assure  us  prevails  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  are,  in  every  in  t.;n<  ■  , 
and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstan<  es,  Impos- 
sibilities. The  same  will  be  proved  of  any  geometric 
ratio  of  human  increase  whatsoever.  The  effect  of 
emigration  on  population;  the  supposed  prevalence  of 
the  preventive  cheek  in  this  and  other  countries;  the 
effect  of  mortalities  on  the  number  of  marriages, 
and  of  scarcities  on  their  prolificness,  with  several 
other  subjects  essential  to  the  theory  under  consii  I 
ation,  will  also  be  separately  examined;  when,  it  is 
believed,  a  series  of  errors  will  be  exhibited  rarely 
equalled,  in  either  number  or  magnitude,  in  anv  system 
which  has  met  with  such  general  attention.  The  Book 
will  conclude  with  some  remarks  on  the  incorrectness 
of  any  opinion  formed  concerning  the  future  increase  of 
population,  by  that  which  has  apparently  taken  place 
during  the  present  century. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF  TBS  POSSIBLE  PERIO*DS  OF  HUMAN  DUPLICATION. 

(1)  It  becomes  necessary  to  examine,  with  attention, 
fie  supposed  ratios  of  human  increase,  as,  not  with  - 
standing  we  arc  repeatedly  told  that  the  "  evils  of 
u  population"  an-  in  present  and  perpetual  operation, 
-nil  nc  :!:i  i  11  |i(i;itic:illv  n.'iVrni I  to  tin-  ful urc  for  their 
mor  etc  development.     These  ratios  invest  the 

Principle  of  Population,  as  lately  expounded,  with  its 
prospective  terrors,  and  furnish  the  panoply  of  the 
theory.  It  is  by  these,  that  this  inexorable  system, 
having  pronounced  what  it  presumes  to  l>e  the 
Bgotaceoi  Nature,  warns  the  human  race  of  its  speedy 
execution.  In  the  fears  thus  exeited.  tin-  reason  and 
experience  of  inankiml  ar.-  silenced,  and  even  the  evi- 
dence of  their  senses  disregarded:  :l  little  time  may, 
therefore,  not  be  misapplied  in  reducing  this  political 

l>ear,  thus  exaggerated  by  fear  and  ignorance,  to 
its  proper  dimensions,  previously  to  its  being  shewn  to 
be  a  phantom  altogether.  It  will  then  be  seen,  thatif  any 
geometric  ratio  of  human  increase  did  exist  as  a  law  of 
nature,  still  it  would  be  of  a  very  different  character 
from  any  of  those  now  put  forth,  affording  mankind 

f  time  to  contemplate  the  event,  and  provide  for 
its  consequences. 

(2)  In  proceeding,  therefore,  to  the  examination 
of  some  of  the  fundamental  errors  in  the  calculations 
of  the  theory  I  am  combating,  Boar  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  still  further  shaking  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  a  notion  so  hostile  to  their  well  being,  and 
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of  preparing  the  way  tor  a  contrary  principle  of 
population  about  to  be  developed,  I  slinli  commence 
wit li  the  supposed  periods  of  doubling;,  so  confidently 
relied  upon  by  odr  anti-populationists,  radio  jK-rpe- 
tu-.tliv  asserted  by  them  as  matters  of  fact;  without 
the  least  attempt  to  prove,  them  within  the  range 
of  possibilities. 

(3)  In  pursuing  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  I  shall 
principally  confine  my  remarks  to  the  elaborate  work 
on  population  so  often  referred  to,  in  which  indeed  the 
assertions  of  previous  writers  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question  are  very  faithfully  copied,  and,  I  regret  to 
add,  the  opinions  of  others  but  too  frequently  misin- 
terpreted. Generally  speaking,  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  indefiniteuess  in  the  expressions  of  its  author 
in  reference  to  these  various  terms  of  doubling,  not, 
as  it  should  seem,  from  any  apprehension  of  exagge- 
rating tin:  tattf  of  human  increase,  but  rather  from 
a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  quickest  of  them 
equal  in  effect  to  the  unchecked  power  of  the  print 
eiple  for  which  he  contends.  In  the  commencement 
of  his  work,  however,  he  gives  forth  a  ratio  of  increase 
sufnciently  rapid  to  satisfy  the  most  sanguine  on  the 
subject,  in  these  words:  *'  Sir  William  Petty  '  sup- 
'•  poses  a  doubling  possible  in  so  short  a  space  as 
••  i en  years 

(4)  The  credit  of  Sir  William  Petty  demands,  that 
this  quotation  from    him   should  he  accompanied  by 

his  own  explanation.     His  supposition  is  a  mere  c 

ment  upon  some  observations  in  the  then  recent  work 
of  Major  Graunt  upon  the  Bills  of  Mortulity,  and 
the  hypothesis  demands,  that  every  female  between 
tli'  ;  v.-  of  fifteen  and  forty-four  should  "  beaT  a  child 
once  in  two  years;"  and,  moreover,  that  the  deaths 
should,   be  only   one  filth   part  as  numerous  as  the 
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births!  He  had  before  heen  calculating,  from  other 
recorded  particulars,  a  ratio  of  increase  which  would 
not  double  the  population  in  1.  tirolvfl  huudrcd 

Tears,  and  likewise  gives  us  "  other  good  observa- 
tions" of  an  intermediate  nature;  and  at  length  "  t» 
f*  get  out  of  this  dihHculty,  and  to  temper  these  vast 
•■  disagreements,"  he  takes  a  medium  of  his  own,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  double  the  population,  under 
existing  circumstances,  in  300  yeans,  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  adheres.  It  DUuti  be  further  remarked, 
that  though,  in  this  calculation,  he  does  not  forget  the 
checks,  still  he  pronounces  them  to  be,  in  their  effect 
on  the  population  during  that  period,  "  of  no  great 
matter  to  the  whole  nation'."" 

(5)  But  to  remove  all  doubt  or  ambiguity  as  to 
the  opinion  of  Sir  \Villi:un  Petty  on  the  subject,  the 
term  in  question,  ten  years,  is  the  one  fixed  upon 
by  him  in  the  same  treatise  as  that  in  which  "  the 
people  might  have  doubled;"  when!  during  the  first 
hundred  years  after  the  flood,  and  then  only;  as  he 
?bles  that  term  before  the  conclusion  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century,  and  at  length  enlarges  it  to  twelve 
hundred  years.  His  avowed  object  in  asserting  ten 
years  as  a  possible  term  of  human  duplication,  was  to 
"justify  the  scriptures  concerning  the  number  of 
people  in  ancient  time;"  and  he  no  more  Minuted  in 
his  calculation  the  astonishing  longevity  and  prolitie- 
ness  of  the  period  in  question,  as  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  than  all  other  writers  who,  with  a  similar 
object,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  same  facts.  It 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  age  to  which  Noah  arrived 
las  as  little  to  do  with  the  present  expectation  of  life, 
as  it  is  termed,  as  the  quotation  -from   Sir- William 

1  Prtty,  TV»tt»,  pp.  108— 120. 
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Petty  has  with  the  period  of  doubling  now-a-days, 
however  free  mankind  might  be  from  the  checks  so 
often  alluded  to.  These  remarks  are  made  with  a 
view  of  clearing  that  judicious  writer  from  the  absur- 
dity thus  imputed  to  him. 

(C)  Whatever  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Petty  on  this  subject,  it  is  clear  that  the 
author  I  am  principally  combating  adopts  one  very 
similar  to  that  attributed  to  him,  and  puts  it  forth 
under  the  sanction  of  a  calculation  of  Eulers  ;  though 
I  think  with  as  little  reason  as  in  the  former  case;  the 
circumstance  of  that  eminent  mathematician  having 
computed  a  table  exhibiting  the  increase  of  human 
beings  under  different  circumstances  (a  task,  however, 
to  which  any  arithmetician  would  have  been  fully 
competent)  and  terminating  it  with  proportions  which 
would  double  a  population  in  12$  years,  is  no  stronger 
u  proof  that  he  supposed  that  term  to  be  the  natural 
llian  that  he  so  determined  with  regard  to  a 
period  of  250  years  with  which  he  commences.  Just 
us  reasonably  might  we  hold  the  interest  tables  of  an 
accountant,  calculated  from  an  eighth  to  five  and  twenty 
per  centum,  to  be  valid  proof  of  his  belief  that  the 
interest  of  money  vacillates  between,  and  torn  lies  upon 
Mich  extremes.  He  adds  to  this  appeal  to  Eulers 
Table,  these  words:  "  and  these  proportions"  (which 
double  a  population  in  124  years)  "arc  not  only 
"  possible    suppositions,   but   have  actually  occurred 

•  for  short   periods,  in  more  countries  than  one."     I 
proceed  to   disprove    this  supposed   possibility  alto- 
gether, which  1  hope  to  do  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
ier  any   reference  to  these  unmentioncd  countries 
quite  unnecessary. 

(7)  J  shall  first  premise  that   these  doublings  are 

of  course  meant  to  be  represented  as  the  result  of 
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•'  procreation  only,"'  and,  Indeed,  the  one  under  consi- 
deration is  ao'cxplui  produced  solely  by  the 
excess  of  the  Inrtha, compared  with  tin-  deaths,  of  the 
community.      Otherwise  they  would  have  no 
lore  to  do  with  ;i  general  argument  on  the  natural 
increase  of  population,  than  the  annual  reports  of  a 
indling  hospital,  or  the  arrival  of  a  cargo  of  eon- 
in    New   South   Wales,       And,    again,  by    these 
■ssibili  ties'*  nothing  farther  caw  be  meant  than  the 
established  average  proportions  of  nature,  placed  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances.     It  would  be  futile 
nd  dis ingenuous  in  the  highest  degree,  to  select  par- 
ticular and  extraordinary  instances  of  longevity  and 
fecundity,  and  transfer  them,  in  such  calculation)  as 
these,  lo  an  entire    population  ;   but   the    statement 
reli-              If  from  any  such  imputations  by  asserting 
the  fact  in  question  of  a  whole  country,  and  of  more 
countries  than  one.    I  beg  leave  to  rec.ill  to  the  reader's 
recollection  what  has  been  said  in  a  former  section  of 
treatise,  on  the  exactness  and  certainty  of  these 
iperations  of  nature  calculated  on  their  totality,  how- 
dissonant   ihey    may    seem,  when   individually 
len  :  and  how  ranch  more  moderate  are  the  average 
ilts.  than    the  vague  computations  we  generally 
form  by  contemplating  particular  instances;   extra- 
ordinary oa               tg  very  naturally  those  which  make 
most  powerful  impression  upon  us,  and  are  ah' 
ie  mart  present  to  our  recollection. 
(8)  Previously  to  entering  upon  the  calculations 
to  which  these  supposititious  doublings  will  be  sub- 
mitted,   I   shall    notice   ttvo  capital   errors  in  the  com- 
putations of  those  who  have  professed  to  prove  their 
possibility,  which  have  been  neeessnrily    fatal   to  the 
racy  of  their  conclusions.     The  first  is,  making 
the  prolific  portion  of  the  community  (always  a  sruull 
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part  of  the  entire  number)  the  radix  of  all  their  calcu- 
lations, to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  sterile  and  even 
Hide  part  of  it;  (confining  the  use  of  the  latter  tern 
to  those  who  have  ceased  to  be  fruitful.)  The  second 
is,  fixing  upon  the  precise  period  when  this  small  pro- 
portion  of  the  whole  number  begins  to  be  productive, 
as  that  from  which  to  commence  their  doublings. 
This  method,  to  be  sure,  fully  answers  their  purpose 
in  shewing  an  extraordinary  rate  of  increase,  which, 
having  tlms  obtained,  they  transfer  to  an  entire  popu* 
lation  ;  such  a  method  of  calculation  is,  however, 
utterly  useless  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  least  of  all 
will  it  demonstrate  the  possibilities  in  question.  It 
assumes  that  there  are  no  aged  persons  in  an  entire 
community  who  have  survived  the  reproductive  period 
of  life  ;  th:it  there  are  none  weakly  or  deficient;  and, 
moreover,  that  there  are  no  infants  or  children  more  or 
less  remote  from  the  period  of  fruitfulness,  of  whom  a 
considerable  portion  is  never  destined  to  attain  to  it. 
Such  calculators  generally  commence  with  Mclchi/e- 
deks  ;  they  present  to  us  their  prolific  pairs  num- 
bered with  father  or  mother;  and,  like  ephemera, 
propagating  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  disappearing 
when  they  have  ceased  to  propagate.  It  is  quite 
superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  absurdity  of  these  sup- 
positions, and  yet  it  is  from  a  series  of  impossibilities 
like  these,  that  the  u  possibilities"  about  to  be  ex- 
amined are  made  up. 

(0)  Bearing  these  necessary  considerations  in  mind, 
I  have,  at  some  considerable  pains,  attempted  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  prolificness  necessary,  on  the 
average,  to  elicit  this  quiek  period  of  doubling  which 
Mr.  .Mai thus  vouches  to  have  taken  place  for  short 
periods,  in  more  countries  than  one.  I  have  done 
this,  not  by  reasonings,  which  surely  ought  never  to 
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be  admitted  as  evidence  in  questions  which  arithmetic 
:  alone  decide,  hut  by  constructing:  many  different 
tables  in  order  to  trace  tin-  whole  cjuestiofi  clearly  and 
distinctly,  and  as,  I  trust,  without  any  risk  of  material 
errors:  these  have  cost  no  little  time :  but  1  cannot  con- 
ceive it  wholly  mispent  in  proving  the  utter  absurdity 
of  the  preliminary  suppositions  on  which  the  geometric 
ratio  of  human  increase  is  professedly  founded. 

(10)  The  following  table,  then,  will  exhibit,  soon 
after  its  commencement,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  an 
increase  in  births,  independently  of  extraneous  aCCCS-* 
sions,  amounting,  very  accurately,  to  a  doubling  in 
the  period  in  question,  once  every  12#  years,  certainly 
not  exceeding  that  ratio  of  multiplication.  The  result--, 
only,  are  in  this  instance  given,  as  it  would  have  occu- 
pied too  much  space  to  insert  the  whole  of  the  details  j 
a  course,  however,  which  will  be  adopted  in  another 
nnri  more  important  Stage  of  the  argument 
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(11)  The  above  table,  fairly  examined,  exhibits  the 
ttltio  of  increase  predicated — not  indeed  according  to 
the  methods  of  calculation  pursued  by  our  modern  po- 
litical computists;  not  if  wc  imagine  an  entire  commu- 
nity without  any  portion  of  either  age  or  infancy,  and 
all  made  ap  of  breeders  on  the  very  eve  of  their  pro- 
lifieness; a  state  of  things  which  never  occurred  nor 
can  occur  in  any  period  however  short,  nor  in  any  dis- 
trict, much  less  "  in  more  countries  than  one."  It  is, 
therefore,  plain  that  we  are  not  to  commence  our  use  of 
this  table  with  the  year  one,  and  make  the  four  indivi- 
duals who  marry  in  that  year  the  radix  of  our  calcu- 
lation, totlu.'  excfafliOB  <»f  the-Jj/V  (less  than  one  indivi- 
dual) which  represent  tin-  proportion  of  (he  aired  and 
effete  population  belonging  to  the  first  couples  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  prolifieness  assumed.  Neither 
are  we  to  leave  out  of  the  question  an  infant  portion  of 
existence  as  belonging  to  the  same  number  of  prolific 
individuals.  It  is  superfluous  to  repeat  that  a  certain 
proportion  only  of  every  general  eonuimnity  is  actually, 
or  even  possibly,  prolific:  that  proportion  Major  Graunt, 
of  our  earliest  writers  on  the  subject,  fixed  at  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  for  the  metropolis;  Dr.  Price, 
generally,  at  one-fourth.  Now,  if  we  commence  with 
the  year  10  in  the  foregoing  table,  when  the  first  couples 
shall  have  produced  half  their  children  only,  whilsttheir 
eldest  offspring  already  born  will  themselves  form  the 
marriage  union  onlj  IWO  fears  after  their  parents  shall 
have  ceased  to  be  prolific,  wc  shall  have,  in  a  number  of 
less  than  eleven  individuals,  four  of  them  in  a  state  of 
actual  prolifieness,  (to  what  degree  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained,)—a  state  of  population  more  favourable  to 
human  increase  than  ever  existed  in  any  country  upon 
earth,  at  least  since  the  patriarchal  ages  as  recorded  in 
the  scriptures. 
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(12)  In  the  year  10,  the  number  ni  the  living  will 
iint  to  14-^,  (-j^y  of  tin-  effete  having  died  |{| 
the  year  one) ;  from  that  period  the  table  admits  of  nine 
of  these  doublings  in  the  term  of  12$  years  each,  which 
bring  us  down  to  a  little   beyond   120.     Tin   geome- 
trical   progression  would  amount    to  7577-rV,    or  (to 
omit  the  tractions  in  future)  to  7577;  but  the  actual 
number  found   in  the  table  is  7463  only.     Two  years 
afterwards,   viz..  in    12,   the  numbers  in  HbteHOfl  are 
16.8,  which,  doubled  as  before,  give  us  for  the  year  127, 
8601  persons,  but  the  number  in  the  table  is  83C8: 
two  years  further,  and  the  iy.8  found  in  the  year  14, 
n  doubled  nine  times,  amounts  to  9625;  but  in  tin- 
year  129.  9374  only  appear.     Again,  in  the  year  16 
there  are  20.8,  which,  similarly  doubled,  would  multi- 
ply I  19;— there  are  10,509  in  the  table.     Com- 
menevnj'  in  like  manner  in  several  successive  years 
afterwards,  the  numbers  at  each  period  thus  doubled 
every  12$  years,   and    those   the    table    represents  as 
actually  existing,  will  be  found  very  nearly  balancing, 
till  in  some  time  afterwards  tie    Latter,  I  think,  will 
rather  exceed  the  former,  inconsequence,  as  I  cone-.-, 
of  the   relation  of  the  terms  with  the  commencement 
of  the  series:  then,  again  the  geometric  numbers  would 
exceed.    On   the  whole,    therefore,  we   may    assume 
that  the  table  represents  with  sufficient  exactness  the 
increase  of  a  population  advancing  in  the  rapid  man- 
ner already  mentioned;  let  us  now,  therefore,  attend  to 
the  particulars  of  its  construction,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  asserted  possibility  of  such  a  multiplication 
in  any  country,  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever. 

(13)  This  table,  which,  as  before  shewn,  scarcely 
exhibits  so  rapid  a  rate  of  increase  as  that  nuclei-  con- 
sideration, is  calculated  on  the  following  extraordinary 
data:  First,  all  marry,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty;  Second, 
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all  the  marriages  are  prolific,  and  to  the  astonishinL 
lent  of  ten  children  each,  one  with  anothei ;  Third;  all 
these  marriages  ure  prolific  the  ensuing  year,  and 
tin -nee  in  alternate  years  for  eighteen  subsequent  ones, 
till  the  number  of  ten  children  each  is  produced; 
Fourth,  none  of  these  numerous  offspring  die  unmar- 
ried,but,on  the  contrary,  they  all  live  to  form  that  union 
at  the  same  early  ag«j  and  in  their  turn  I  : ally 

prolific,  a  state  of  increase,  in  .short,  in  which  every  in- 
dividual in  the  third  descent  has  one  hundred,  and  in 
the  fourth  a  thousand  descendants,  and  so  on  through 
all  succeeding  generations;  Lastly,  must  be  added  a 
fact  relative  to  this  calculation  not  a  whit  more  sur- 
prising than  those  previously  mentioned, — there  a 
be  no  deaths  in  this  miraculously  multiplying  com- 
munity! Then  we  find  that  a  doubling  every  12f  yean* 
is  barely  made  up.  Can  an  alleged  calculation  of 
Eulcr's,  or  the  vague  appeal  of  Mr.  Malthus  to  t\*t 

experience  of  some  unnamed  country  or  countries, 
redeem  this  ratio  of  human  increase,  constructed  as  i' 
must  be  upon  such  assumptions,  from  the  derision  it 
merits? 

(J 4)  But  even  the  proportion  of  prolificness  to  the 
population  in  this  extraordinary  rate  of  increase  falls 
vastly  short  of  that  demanded  in  the  table  to  which 
Mr.  Malthus  appeals, — and  of  deaths,  us  before  ob- 
served, there  are  nunc;  hut  if  we  allow  to  each  of  our 
parents  often  children  n  life  ofsixty-6yfl  y<  arsdoratiogt, 
(the  only  rational  supposition  advanced),  and  then  ac- 
count for  them  as  deaths',  the  results  will  be  still 
wider  from  the  suppositions  in  question.  This  vrill 
fully  appear  on  a  further  examination  of  the  preceding 
tablr,  when  divided  into  equal  puioda  throughout, 
adding  a  column  for  the  mean  annual  number  of  deaths 
iu  each,  I  shall  likewise  insert  another,  exhibiting  in. 
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this  intfamft  the  utmost  possible  proportion  of  mar- 

riages under  such  circumstances;  tin-  preventive  chuck, 

as  it  is 
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(14)  Tlie  prafliding  calculations,  therefore,  I  re- 
pent, exhibit  very  different  proportions  to  those  quoted 
from  Euler,  wli i<rh  ;ir«\  "a  mortality  of  I  in 3G,  and  the 
births  to  the  deaths  as  3  to  1,"  or,  in  other  words,  1 
birth  in  every  12,  which,  it  is  added,  would  double  the 
population  in  the  time  specified,  as  has  hem  known  to 
have  been  the  case  in  ditlt ■  i-**i it  countries.  In  the  table. 
which  hardly  increases  at  that  rate  even  exclusive  of 
the  deaths,  no  such  proportions  are  found ;  then',  on  the 
"whole  average,  there  is  only  one  birth  in  IS,  and  after 
the  deaths  of  the  recorded  births  are  included,  there  i- 
not  one  in  600!  and  the  further  tin  computation  is 
carried,  the  less  tluetuution  is  observable,  and  eertninly 
no  indication  of  material  alteration  in  these  proportions 
or  of  any  acceleration  in  the  increase.    Ti  ncnt  the 

number  in  the  column  of  the  deaths,  by  transferring- to 
it  apart  of  that  of  the  births  in  their  infancy,  it  is  evident 
woidd  be  fatal  to  the  doubling  in  12$  years.  How  then 
are  the  proportions  mentioned  as  those  of  Euler  to  be 
obtained,  so  as  still  to  preserve  the  duplication  which 
is  its  basis?  In  one  method  only,  and  that  so  as  in 
some  measure  to  reeoneile  the  relative  proportions  in 
question  to  the  laws  of  nature,  though  presenting  tie  -in 
in  a  scries  of  the  grossest  exaggerations;  hv  im-re  is 
lag  the  number  of  births  one-half,  and  assigning  a  third 
of  the  whole  as  the  proportion  of  the  born  that  do  not 
live  to  marry:  most  writers,  including  Dr.  Franklin,  fix 
tl'Ut  proportion  at  one-half;  Mr.  Malthas,  1  observe,  at 
considerably  more  than  two-firths,  under  circumstances 
highly  favourable  to  human  increase.  If  we  plaei!  these 
deaths  hi  the  octenni  il  jeOl  ioo  in  which  they  were  born, 
lidi  ring  the  amber  that  inevitably  die  in  the  first 
Stages  of  infancy,  it  will  allow  -ome  of  them  to  survive 
to  the  aga  of  puberty;  and,  lastly,  the  column  of  the 
population  will  ha\u  to  receive  these  births  for  the 
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purpose  of  making-  the  proper  addition  in  in  mean 
annual  amount:  the  men  proportions  of  the  last  labia 
will  then  be  rectified  as  follows. 
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(15)  Wc  have  tints  arrived,  by  exiu-t  cnlcululinns, 
»it  the  particulars  necessary  in  an  entire  population,  to 
establish,  from  the  ^  iport  ion  of  hirthsanddenth.-t, 

tbe  rate  of  increase  with  which  Mr.  MaMiril  com- 
mences; and  of  which,  he  not  only  pronounces  the  pos- 
sibility but  the  actual  occurrence  in  repeated  Bl 
and  they  are  these: — All  rarest  marry,  :uirl  at  as  early 
n  period  as  twenty  years  of  ajro;  all  the  married  most 
be  fruitful,  and  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  children  each : 
of  these  fifteen  children,  as  many  its  ten  most  live  to 
marry,  ami  at  the  same  early  age,  and  aural  in  their 
turn  be  equally  prolific;  and  so  on.  Every  father, 
therefore,  must  be  the  parent  of  fifteen  children  m  bate 
first  descent,  of  165  in  the  second,  of  I  086  in  the  third ; 
and  if  he  could  survive  till  he  Had  Been  the  bull  com- 
plete their  quota  to  this  state  of  prolifieucss,  he  won  hi 
reckon  upon  1 0,605  great-gveat-graw  !■•  hi  hbon.  More- 
over, it  must  be  observed,  that  these  arc  the  bare  aver- 
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age  numbers  demanded  in  order  to  this  ratio  of  increase 
from  every  married  individual.  I  leave  to  the  render's 
illumination  how  far,  tli>  n!<n>\  even  this  state  of  fecun* 
•lit y  must  he  enlarged  to  make  up  fur  eases  of  positive 
or  comparative  sterility  in  the  married,  and  for  those 
marriages  which  would  be  dissolved  by  premature  mor- 
tality, before  they  had  produced  the  given  number  of 
children,  all  which  occurrences,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  uri!  as  common  and  as  inevitable,  in  all  eoiimin- 
niiies,  m  death  ttaelf:  be  will  DOI  readily  overrate  the 
lion  that  must  of  necessity  be  made  to  the  medium 
of  fifteen  children,  in  order  to  make  up  that  avenge  as 
resulting  from  the  totality  of  cases. 

(1C)  To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
structure  of  a  community,  in  regard  to  the  ages  and 
condition  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  necessarily 
composed,  the  foregoing  demonstrations  will  appear 
superfluous.  The  bare  terms  in  which  the  proposition 
is  stated,  namely,  one  birth  in  every  twelve,  are  of 
themselves  abundantly  sufficient  to  refute  it ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  precisely  coincident  with  the  assertion  that  all  mar- 
ried females  shall]  on  t'-i  .\  ha\c  fifteen  children 

The  proportion  involves  a  physical  impossibility; 

(17)  The   Bame   author,  still   copying  from  others 

without  due  examination,  has    mentioned    in  jrej   1 

confident  terms  a  somewhat  extended  period  of  doub- 
ling ;  which,  though  rather  less  remote  from  possibility, 
is  nevertheless  very  far  removed  from  it.  Alluding  to 
the  often  recited  increase  in  American  population,  he 
says,  "  It  cannot  he  douhh  d  that,  in  particular  districts, 
"  the  period  of  doubling,  from  procreation  only,  has 
"  often  been  less  than  fifteen  years." 

(IB)  This  term  is  given  forth  with  so  much  confi 
deuce,  is  repress  ati  d  to  be  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
and  is  so  precisely  limited  to  what  is  the  only  question 
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before  'tis,  that  is,  the  natural  increase  of  a  community 
from  procreation  only,  that  I  hare  been  induced  to  ex- 
amine it,  also,  with  the  attention  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain -the  prolificness  it  demands.  In  assuming  that 
What  is  meant  by  less  than  fifteen  years,  may  perhaps 
be  about  fourteen,  or  rather,  somewhere  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen,  I  conceive  I  cannot  be  accused  of  mis- 
interpretation ;  to  find  out,  therefore,  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  realize  this  ratio  of  increase,  I  constructed 
Beteral  other  tables,  similar  to  the  first  of  the  preced- 
ing- ones,  when  the  following  appeared  to  answer  the 
purpose  with  sufficient  exactness. 

'  Table  XIX. 

SHEWING  tHE  PROGRESS  OF  A  POPULATION,  DOUBLING 
BETWEEN  EVERY  14  AND  15  YEARS. 
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(19)  Dung  tins  table  ai  the  preceding  one,  and 
consequently  commencing  the  doublings  at  such 
periods  as  present  the  Btatfi  of  the  population  in  some 
conformity  with  that  which  invariably  exists  in  its 
tral  progress,  thai  is,  1 tabling  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  aged  as  well  as  infant  existence,  (though  no 
general  condition  of  society  will  be  found  so  favour- 
able tn  increase  as  that  which  is  the  least  so  in  the 
foregoing  document;)  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
numbers  do  not  double  every  fourteen  years.  Thus 
if  we  commence  with  the  sixth  year,  when  the  first 
couple  hftve  h;ul  only  throe  children  each,  not  half 
the  number  assigned  them,  as  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained, seven  doublings  of  fourteen  years  each  will 
reach  to  the  termination  of  tin-  table,  and  will  amount 
to  1440.  more  than  the  number  in  exislein  e  according 
to  the  actual  calculation,  if  any  adequate  allowance  be 
made  for  mortality,  there  being  only  a  surplus  of  forty- 
nine.  Bui  to  lean-  mortality  put  of  the  question,  from 
the  eighth  year,  the  same  number  of  doublings  would 
ml  to  1 056  ;  the  table,  if  carried  to  that  time,  (the 
106th  year,)  would  fall  short  of  that  amount.  In  like 
.  taking  six  doublings  of  fourteen  years  each 
from  the  tenth  year,  in  which  we  find  151  individuals, 
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and  the  sum  is  9GG;  but  in  the  year  94,  only  912 
Appear.  Two  years  further,  or  from  12,  six  doublings 
«>f  171  conn-,  iti  the  96th  year,  to  1 J  < '  4 .  instead  of 
1011,  the  actual  number.  Iu  the  next  periods,  the 
Mth  and  ICth  years,  the  doublings  amount  to  1232  and 
J360;  the  sums  in  the  table  to  1 1  115  Bud  1229  only,  the 
totals  of  the  years  9H  and  100,  in  which  those  doublings 
respectively  terminate.  All  this  while,  tin-  deaths 
have  been  omitted  to  lie  subtracted  'rem  the  -uii,s 
given  from  the  table  ;  a  neglect  which  the  king  of 
terrors  will  not  be  guilty  of  for  a  hundred  years 
together,  as  it  regards  any  community  in  our  world.  I 
am  fully  warranted,  therefore,  in  saying,  that  the  above 
table,  when  thus  fairly  applied,  exhibits  a  population 
increasing  in  a  duplicate  ratio,  of  whieh  the  term  is 
more  than  fourteen,  "  and  less  than  fifteen  years." 

(20)  But  the  data  on  whieh  this  table  is  founded 
are. hardly  less  surprising,  and.  certainly,  not  at  all  less 
impossible,  than  those  already  mentioned.  In  this 
case  all  must  still  marry  at  20  years  of  age :  all  the 
mimed  must  be  fruitful  to  the  degiee  of  eigtil  cttfU 

dren  each  ;  every  child  must  live,  and  become  in  turn 
the  parent  of  right  children,  marrying  as  before,  KTld 
proving  equally  fruitful  j  no  deaths,  in  the  meantime, 
are  accounted  for  in  this  table,  and  then  we  see  a  popu- 
lation which  will  dOUfcle  "  in  less  than  fifteen  years/* 
Ncod  the  reader  be  again  reminded  of  the  additions 
which  must  be  made  to  this  measure  of  prolitieness 
likewise,  if  this  rate  of  increase  is  to  be  sustained,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  deaths  which  occur  in  in- 
fancy, for  the  impotent  and  weakly  portion  of  the  com- 
munity who  never  maJiry;  for  the  number  of  absolutely 
sterile  or  comparatively  unprolific  marriages,  and  for 
those  marriages  dissolved  by  death  before  they  have 
contributed  their  proportion  to  the  general  stock  of 
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existence  ?  LTpon  tie  most  favourable  suppositions 
ever  yet  hu/.ardcd,  far  beyond  half  the  number  of 
children  assigned  as  the  average  proliricness  of  mar- 
riages in  the  preceding  table  must  be  added  to  it, 
perhaps  iiiiirrr  il< nil ib-  that  sum,  in  order  to  afford 
eight  marrying  and  fruitful  children  fur  the  average  to 
.-  such  union.  Between  fourteen  and  fifteen  must 
he  the  least  number  in  every  such  family,  according  to 
<t  rah  uliition  of  \1  r.  MnUhns">  .>ulisccpicnlly  noticed. 
1  hardly  need  add,  tli.it  these,  compared  with  the 
former  suppositions,  necessary  as  they  are  to  the  periods 
of  doubling  examined,  are  but  the  balance  of  equal 
impossibilities. 

(21)  But  we  are  informed,  that  ''even  this  extra- 
ordinary rate  of  increase  in  probably  short  of  the 
••  utmost  |x>wcr  of  population,"  and  "  that  it  cannot  be 
'•  doubted,  that,  in  particular  districts,  the  period  of 
\\  doubliug,  from  procreation  only,  has  often  been  less 
-'.than  fifteen  years'."  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  curiosity  if  this  class  of  our  writers  on  tliesub- 
of,  population,  alter  favouring  the  public  with 
li;it  they  conceive  to  be  the  maximum  of  that  power, 
Id  proceed  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  tin  ir 
ions,  not  by  abstract  reasonings  upon  the  subject, 
or  by  some  formula  which  would  conceal!  from  all  but 
the  practised  mathematician  every  step  of  the  process, 
and  every  thing,  perhaps,  excepting  the  fallacious  re- 
sult, from  even  him;  but,  in  aomc  Stioh  method  us  that 
adopted  iu  this  chapter,  i\i\t\  which  will  be  again  ruoo- 
fully  pursued,  namely,  by  plain  numerical  calculations, 
open,  step  by  Step,  to  general  examination,  and  obvious 
throughout  to  the  test  ol 'liuniiiu  experience.  To  this 
specie^  of  proof,  these  who  make  or  reiterate  such 

1  Mulilius,  Ksxav  on  Puiiulution,  i>.  339,  uutv. 
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statements  as  the  pneedlDg  are  challenged ;    in 

the  mean    time,   t'i  rhons,    however   hold   and 

repeated,  are  uu  hesitatingly  contradicted  und  denied. 

(22)  It  is  not  ■  little  lingular  uiili  regard  to  these 
rapid  jieriods  of  doubling,  that  the  more  judiciouB  of 
the  writers  oft  lie  country,  in  which  we  areassiii 

have  so  frequently  occurred  as  to  leave  mi  maimer  of 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  occurred  from  procreation 
only,  not  only  doubt,  but  deny  the  tact  altogether; 
probub.lv  from  M  n|>|u<'l"  "simi  that  any  suppositions 
so  grossly  absurd  would  have  tin-  effect  of  bringing 
into  deserved  suspicion  and  contempt  the  more  mo- 
derate term  for  which  they  tlu-m-t  Ives  zealously 
contend,  and  which  sufficiently  satisfies  the  purposes 
of  national  vanity.  Thus  Dr,  Seybert,  alluding  to  the 
"  philosophers  of  Europe,"  as  he  calls  this  class  of 
writers,  expressly  says,  that  shoe  hi  any  such  facts  as 
they  "ave  deemed  possible  be  found  in  portions  of 
newly  formed  states,  "for  the  causes  "f  stlflb  partial 
"  increase,  we  must  look  to  other  sources  than  mere 
'*  procreation1."'  What  other  sources  are  there? 
emigrations  only. 

(23)  Thus  ills,  icdited  and  denied  in  the  country 
where  they  are  said  to  have  occurred,  and,  what  is  of 
far  greater  importance  to  the  argument,  shewn  to  be 
ftbiOrd  and  impossible  to  the  highest  degree  every 
where,  shall  wv.  hear  any  more  of  these  doublings  in 
10  years,  in  12$  years,  and  in  less  than  15  years? 
Doubtlessly.  The  system  J  am  combating  cannot 
afford  to  forego  them  ;  it  is  made  up  of  these  and  other 
suppositions  equally  extravagant,  which  ;uv  presenterl 
to  the  reader  as  incontrovertible  facts,  and  it  must 
stand  or  fall  with  them.     Hence  these  rutios  of  human 

1  Sojrbaf*  Stotirtical  Asoal*  of  Uio  United  Statw. 
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increase. will  continue  to  be  reasserted,  with  as  thorough 
a  disregard  of  the  plainest  demonstrations  of  their  im- 
possibility, as,  for  instance,  the  paucity  of  population 
in  the  American  Colonies  in  1643,  and  its  plethory  in 
China  at  the  present  moment,  which  will  still  be  main- 
tained and  appealed  to,  in  contempt  of  all  evidence,  and 
even  in  defiance  of  official  information  to  the  contrary. 
Such  is  the  effrontery  of  a  system  that  cruelly  asserts,  in 
so  many  words  of  a  numerous  portion  of  the  human  race, 
"  that  they  have  no  business  to  be  where  they  are/1 
and  which  blasphemously  insinuates  throughout,  that 
the  universal  Parent  is  devoid  either  of  the  will  or  the 
power  to  provide  for  the  unchecked  numbers  of  his 
human  offspring. 


88  .fHr.i 

CHAPTER  III. 

OK  Till;  VOSSIULB  PERIODS  OF   Ht'MAN  THTUCVnuN, 
CONTJNIKI) 

(1)  The  next  period  of  doubling  that  has  to  be 
examined,  is  that  put  forth  by  Dr.  Franklin.  The 
comparatively  early  period  of  lll£  literary  life  in  which 
it  was  written  may  apologize  for  the  contradic- 
tions and  absurdities  it  involves,  even  as  explained 
by  himself;  and  it  would  not  therefore  have  beeu 
noticed  here,  but  that  it  is  adopted  by  our  anti-popula- 
tiomsU  ;i;ul  advanced  ;is  mi.  of  their  principal  proofs, 
especially  by  the  author  so  frequently  alluded  to,  who 
r<  |i:atedJy  refers  to  Dr.  Franklin  as  one  of  his  main 
authorities', 

(p)  'I'he  following  then  are  the  terms  in  which  the 
lattt-r  delivers  himself  011  the  subject.  "  Marriages 
"  in  America  are  more  general,  and  more  generally 

early,  than  in  Europe,  and  if  it  is  reckoned  there, 
'  that  there  is  but  one  marriage  per  annum  among 
"  100  persons,  perhaps  we  may  here  reckon  two;  and 
"  if  in  Kurope  they  have  but  four  births  to  a  marriage, 
"  (many  of  their  marriages  being  late,)  we  may  hen; 
'  reckon  eight;  of  which,  if  one  half  grow  up,  and 
"  our  marriages  are  made,  one  with  another,  at  twenty 
"  years  of  age,  our  people  must  at  least  be  doubled 
"  every  twenty  years5,"  Mr.  Malthus,  quoting  that 
part  of  the  sentence  which  refers  to  American  proli- 
fieness,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  survives  to  be 
married,  adds,  that  it  "  is  probably  not  far  from  the 

'  Mullhu,  Emj,  Ptcf.  i  ,     f  J.    'Dr.rnuJltiii,Work»,tyl.H.ii.3b5.3v«.1806. 
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truth1."'  It  is,  however,  as  far  from  it  as  the  anti- 
podes; as  all  the  records  of  American  population,  since 
obtained,  have  fully  proved]  but  it  required  no  precise 
observations  to  have  been  made,  to  have  contradicted 
such  extravagant  suppositions;  nature  stamps  fal.-c- 
liood  upon  them  in  characters  »"«'  large  ami  legible  to 
be  either  overlooked  or  misunderstood. 

(3)  Every  other    pan  of   the  statement,  including 
the   deduction,    is    equally   erroneous,    and    Ihvol 
direct  impossibilities.   That  referring  to  the  proportion 
of  Anii-rii-ini  Marriages,  as  well  aa  similar  bn66  repeated 

by  the  "  philosophers  of  Kurope,"  regarding;  the  rela- 
tive number  of  those  which  would  take  place  lu -re, 
were  it  not  for  the  operation  of  the  ••  prudential  check,*' 
will  he  shewn,  iu  a  Ercvoceedutg  chapter,  to  be  a  set 
of  t)  «mded  assertions  as  eyer  abused   public 

cre.li.l- 

(4)  But  if,  in  this  celebrated  problem  of  American 
increase  so  often  appealed  to,  we  admit  the  postal  ata, 
what  still  becomes  of  the  demonstration  ?  Grantmgthc 
miracle  in  behalf  of  our  American  breeders,  that  they 
have  doubled  themselves,  including  even  their  sur- 
viving progenitors,  at  the  very  moment  of  their  mar- 

•■•,  namely,  at  20;  we  inquire  whether  all  their 
ilific  ntfspring  arc  not  to  live  20  years,  before,  in 
turn,  thtey  matry,  dnd  then  whether  v,e  are  not  to 
allow  some  time  at  least  before  iliey  can  add  one  half 
their  own  number  to  the  existing  population  ;  and  a 
'longer  period,  which  must  be  still  enlarged  to  allow 
the  infant  mortality  stated,  before  their  number 
can  be  permanently  doubled  ;  nor  is  this  all  j  surviving 
parents  there  must  be  of  our  prolific  couples,  marrying 
•arly  as  20,  who.  though  totally  forgotten  in  all 
these  computations,  it  is  hoped,  in  so  favoured  a  com- 

1  Mullhm,  KiKiy  on  I'oi>uUtiuu,  j>.  260,    Note. 
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munity  as  the  one  described,  must  be  numerous,  as 
they  cannot  be  aged  :  these,  then,  must  likewise  to  be 
I. led,  demanding  at  least  another  surviving  btrtb, 
and  often  more,  before  the  duplication  in  question  is 
completed,  extending  the  period,  aeeordinc:  to  the  es- 
tablished and  immutable  laws  of  nature,  to  nearly  half 
as  long  again  as  that  "  reckoned"  on  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
allowing  biai  the  full  benefit  of  his  own  extravagant 
assumption  in  favour  of  the  American  population. 

(:>)  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  thnt  enough  has  been 
already  advanced  in  disproof  of  the  period  of  doubling 
contended  for  by  Dr.  Franklin  ;  but  being  fully  aware 
of  the  impression  which  such  an  authority  leaves  upon 
the  public  mind,  and,  likewise,  of  the  obscurity  whic  b 
ail  ends  mere  reasoning  upon  matters  involving  figures, 
which  arithmetic  alone  can  finally  decide,  I  insert 
another  tabic,  calculated  upon  the  precise  data  he  has 
_iven,  conforming  them  to  those  laws  of  nnttire  whieh, 
on  the  average  of  her  operations,  are  certain  and 
immutable. 

(0)  These  laws  of  nature,  boating  upon  the  suc- 
ceeding calculation,  are  the  two  following  :  Pint,  mar- 
ried females  do  not  become  fruitful,  on  the  average, 
during  the  first  year  of  their  nuptials,  but  Dearly  so. 
A  great  number  of  cases  which  I  have  collected,  with 
a  view  of  determining  this  point,  give  three-four! h.s  of 
them  as  producing  their  first  child  at  the  average  of 
i  after  marriage.  Second,  the  interval  of  time 
at  which  the  fruitful  couples  produce  their  children, 
':>!■  ulatcd  from  the  period  of  their  marriage  1 0  the 
birth  of  their  last  child,  ineludinu'  the  greater  prolific- 
ncsa  of  the  first  year,  exceeds  t  wo  years.  It  ext«  mis  to  he 
n  2i  an.!  s,  if  calculated  from  the  first  birth. 

(7)  The  last  of  these  facts  must  be  impressed  upon 
the  mind  and  recollection  of  the  reader,  as  all  the  tables 
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are  constructed  upon  the  presumption  of  its  certainty, 
and,  happily,  it  is  one.  which,  on  this  very  debatable 
question,  has  never  been  made  the  subject  of  eontro- 
iud  which  docs  not  admit  of  it.  Nothing-  is 
more  certain,  or  better  ascertained,  than  the  average 
period  at  which  the   human  female,  in  a  state  of  pro- 

tness,  reproduces.  Were  we,  indeed,  to  form  out- 
general rules  from  particular  exceptions,  we  should  in 
this,  ns  in  all  other  cases,  be  grievously  misled :  we 
it  conclude,    for  instance,  thai  she  would  continue 

iidtiply  within  the  year  ;  but  general  computations 
will  rectify  any  such  error,  and  conduct  us  to  conclu- 
sions which  are  not  only  reconcileable  with  philosophy 
and  truth)  hat  reeorreble  into  the  ordinations  of  a  reel 

eiiul  Providence.      The  human  mother  has  to  feed  her 
infant   for  a   period    pretty  nearly   corresponding    in 

<h  to  that  of  gestation,  (I  speak  now  as  it  regards 
the  necessity  of  the  gfl  at  ma^s  of  tlie  eoinmunily,  with 
whom  the  question  evidently  rests;)  nature,  therefore, 
has  kindly  ordained,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  period 

npregnation  shall  be  postponed  till  tl  itial 

duty  i-  discharged,  and  for  a  period  somewhat  I 
it ;  and  he   must  be  ignorant  indeed  who  does  not  see 

i  clearly  that  the  health,  and,  indeed,  frequently 
the.  e,  both  <if  mother  and  offspring,  are  secured 

by  this  physical  regulation  of  the  common  Parent  of 
mankind.  The  human  being,  in  reference  to  tin •  i 
of  existence,  multiplies  later,  and  at  longer  intervals, 
and  ceases  to  be  prolific  sooner,  than  any  other  ani- 
mated being  with  which  wc  are  acquainted  •  hence 
WC  foul  mi  the  average,  that,  in  the  maternal  st 
dun  period  of  fruitfulness,  the  births  Bit  tkOt  so 

m    two  years.      Even   in   the    rank  of 

society,  which  is  absolved  from  the  necessity  (though 
not  from  the  duly)  of  fulfilling  one  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  of  the  maternal  offices,  that  of  feeding:,  from 
their  own  licsoms,  their  infant  offspring,  ami  who  too 
often  avail  themselves  of  that  unnatural  immunity,  con- 
sequently, removing  what  our  physiologist*  regard  a* 
one  of  the  physical  impediments  to  an  accelerated  pro- 
lifi.  iii-ks.-  even  in  this  rank  I  find  the  births  are  at  in- 
tervals of  al>out,  but  rather  exceeding  two  years ;  that 
period,  therefore,  as  it  respects  the  mass  of  the  com- 
tuunit  v,  who  art-  differently  circumstanced  in  this  re- 
spect, cannot  be  shorter.  Dut  arguments  and  proofe 
on  this  point  are  unnecessary,  no  writer  having  ev^r 
v« 'iitured  upon  supposing  a  shorter  period  than  two 
years  possible;  ami  even  Sir  William  Petty,  when  la- 
bouring to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  doubling  every  tep 
years  for  a  century  after  the  Hood,  amongst  his  uthi  r 
suppositions,  so  extravagant  if  applied  to  the  present 
era,  only  lays  it  down,  that  "  every  teeming  woman 
can  bear  a  child  once  in  two  years'." 

(8)  In  the  preceding  tables,  therefore,  as  well  as  in 
•  that  are  to  follow,  1  have  gone  to  the  very  verge 
of  possibility  in  favour  of  population,  by  assigning  the 
successive  births  at  interval*  of  two  years;  I  have  gnu. 
h.-vond  it,  by  invariably  giving  one  to  the  year  suc- 
c  <  i  iling  marriage.   In  the  one  that  immediately  follows, 

Dr.  Franklin  only  claims  four  out  of  eight  children*— ■» 
as  those  who  live  to  form  marriages,  and  to  renew  the 
multiplication  he  contends  for;  comment:'  I  do 

with  the  firs!  year,  and  giving  to  that  year  a  surviving 
and  a  prolific  birth,  instead  of  alternately  placing  an 
unprolinc  one  there,  I  am  obviously  affording  two  im- 
portant advantages  to  Dr.  Franklin's  principle  of  in- 
crease beyond  what  he  himself  demands,  . .  t  of 
which  I  am  perfectly  will  Lwap  of,  as  may  fcuy  one 
who  will  put  it  to  the  proof,  as  I  have  done.     But  I 

•  8b  WiHum  PuMf,  Tract.,  p.  W*. 
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allow  these  advantages  to  the  fljntem  which  I  oppose, 
advisedly  ;  in  order  to  remove  ike  proofs  I  present  be- 
yond  the  range  of  cavil  or  contrail ietion.  The  unprolific 
birthti  (by  which  term  I  constantly  mean  those  children 
which  do  not  survive  to  marry  or  become  fruitful)  arc 
omitted,  their  proportion  to  the  married  and  tothebnm 
being  precisely  the  kame  throughout ;  their  omission, 
therefore,  omi  httve  to  effect  whatever  on  the  ratio  of 
in*  n  »se,  which  is  trie  sole  object  of  our  inquiry.  Should 
there  be  any  doubt,  however,  on  this  subject,  the  rca- 
i& referred  to  aanbaequgm  Table;  whew  thoy  an 
•  plied,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  inquiries  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  excluding  the 
unprolific  births,  Go  yours  is  fixed  upon,  in  the  ensuing 
Table,  as  the  average  duration  tit  lift  throughout. 

Taiu.]'  XX. 

SflltTOG  TUB  PROGRESS  OF  A  POPULATION,  J.N  WHICH  TUB  M*RRIACE» 
TAEE  PLACE  AT  20,  AND    ALL  TJIK    MaXIUXJ)    HAVE     8   Clfn.l'REV    J 

or  whom  imrrtw  to  marry  at  i/rx  sauk  aor.  and  vacant 

kQUALLY  PROLIFIC       I1CE  IMPACT  AM)  UK  PROLIFIC  UlATIK  OMIITBII 

TftROL'tUIOUT.    A9     IIAVINO    SO    EFFECT    OMTJIkUaTR  OF  tMItt.UK. 

The  Mean  Duration  of  Lira  wftfrO  «5  year*,  ANf.  thw  profah- 
tioh  of  effete  Population  ro  the  mo  Couples  with  which 
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(7)  Before  the  results  of  this  table  are  applied  to 
the  determination  of  the  argument;  as  it  is  constructed 
on  a  principle  similar  to  the  former  ones1,  and  includes 
every  part  of  the  calculation  throughout,  it  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  explaining  and  illustrating  the  other*, 
where  cxttain  of  the  particulars  are  omitted  on  account 
pf  rh<>  room  their  insertion  would  have  occupied. 
TLr  duration  of  life  in  the  prolific,  being  assumed  as 
re,  it  follows,  according  to  the  fecum  ity  pre-? 
ibed    to    these,   namely,    4   fruitful   and  iving 

births  to  each  marriage,  that  the  surviving  progenitors 
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of  the  first  tWO  pairs  with  which  the  table  comments. 
would  be  3 ;  one  of  whom  would  die  in  the  year 
4,  ami  t lit*  remaining  2  in  the  year  24  ;  the  first 
couples  being-  20  years  old  at  their  marriage  in  the 
\.;w  1.  would  die  in  the  year  45,  and  the  rest,  66 
ye&fS  aftef  their  births.  But  to  explain  the  columns 
ir.v.<  l\  :  the  1st  gives  the  years  of  the  table,  the 
2nd  the  marriages,  entered,  of  course  in  tin-  years  in 
which  they  occur;  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  8th,  the  sur- 
viving and  prolific  birth*,  belonging  to  each  marriage, 
in  the  proportion,  and  arranged  in  the  intervals  already 
stated;  the  7th,  the  annual  sum  of  these  births;  in 
the  Nth.  the  year  la  registered  when  these  births  will 
themselves  marry,  and  half  their  number  (a*  it  takes 
tWO  individuals  to  form  one  marriage)  are,  at  that  time, 
regularly  transferred  to  the  2nd  column,  that  of  the 
marriages,  when  they,  in  like  manner,  become  equally 
prolific,  and  their  offspring  similarly  recorded  ;  the 
9th  gives  the  total  number  of  births,  from  which 
Dumber,  the  deaths  entered  in  the  10th  being  de- 
ducted, the  remainder,  of  course,  expresses  the  number 
of  that  part  of  the  surviving  population  on  which 
increase  of  the  whole  solely  depends,  and  which  rinfwi 
the  ratio  of  that  increase,  as  exactly  as  though  the 
infant  deaths  and  unproductive  bhths,  which  would 
hear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  whole  throughout,  hail 
been  included.      Thifi  total   is  given   in  the   11th    ami 

last  column,  and  i-.  of  course,  augmented  for  some  of 
the  first  years  after  the  table  commences,  by  including 
the  effete  population  then  in  existence,  the  necessary 
proportion  of  which  is  added;  these,  however,  disap- 
pear «  i  ily  periods  of  the  term,  whence,  to  its  ter- 
mination, the  numbers  in  being  become  exclusively 
regulated  by  the  recorded  marriages,  births,  and 
deaths.  The  bible  has, therefore,  all  the  regularity  of 
a  parish  register,  without  any  of  the  error  or  suspicion 
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to  which  the  latter  Ls  so  liable ;  and  supposing  that  the 
sums  are  correct,  the  demonstration  it  affords  i-  irre- 

lie,  ami  that  they  are  so,  admits  of  a  very  plain 
and  easy  proof. 

i  This  proof,  »K  well  as  the  principle  on  which  th-.- 
tables  are   constructed,    is  edin«rly  plain  and 

that  it  almost  I66IM  d<  _  i  •  «'. incr,  h«»t  h  to  myself 
and  the  reader,  still  further  to  dwell  upon  such  parti- 
culars.     Hut  hoi       6     iinclianifiil  tin-  labour  may  Ik: 

ud.  it  is    high    time  to  clear  away,  at  once  and 

ver.  the  ridiculous  suppositions  and  impossible. 
assumptions  which  have  so  lonir  obscun  d.  and  indeed 
buried  the  truth,  as  it  regards  this  momentous  qiu-s- 
1  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  shew  that  the  arith- 
inetieofthe  preceding  table  is  right  The  births,  to  the 
year  1«7  are  1 198Hi  producing,  to  the  year  "207,  half 

their  number  of  niurriiejrcs,  or  599tWj,  which  imluih  s 
the  whole  that  can  be  prolific  within  the  entire  period; 
to  these  must,  of  course  be  added  two  for  the  first, 
couples  not  included  amount  the  births,  innl.  I 
601-<rVtr,  which,  multiplied  by  four,  the  proportion  ol 
surviving  prolific,  children  assigned  by  Dr.  Franklin 
to   each   of  his    weddings,    make  2405fJ:  novr,  if  to 

J|l*.  the  sum  of  the  l.irths  fmincl  at  the  <-nd  of 
the  table  in  208,  be  added  thoso  which  are  still  doe 
from  thOSS  last  marriages  in  it,  which  have  not  com- 
pleted their  full  quota  of  prolilirncss  att  its  tenniiia- 
tion,  aniountiiiLr,  us  i-%  shewn  in  the    proof  appended, 

MLStJtt  the  total,  2405Hi  is  exactly  obtained;  and  if, 
to  the  existing  population  in  288)  given  SB  1085AV, 
be  added   the  sum  of  the   deaths  daring  the  entire 

iod,    which    amount  to  39"!},  their  sum    is  that  of 

D  the  same  term,  viz.  2U62H4  :  lastly,  tlmt 

this  <l«i  is  also  right,  is  plain  from  its  being  the 

amount  of  the  Strthi  to  the  year  143.  or  Go  years  be- 
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fore,  the  term  assuivit  d  -  the  duration  of  life  through- 
out. The  corrc  iinx>  pf  every  part  <if  the  calculation, 
tu  the  least  fraction,  is  therefore  substantiated. 

(9)  Before  applying  this  table  to  the  purpose  con- 
templated in  its  construction,  1  shall  repeat,  that  though 
tjte  proportions  assigned  by  Dr.  Franklin,  which  are 
;iinly  extravagant  enough,  are  taken,  still  they  arc. 
so  applied  as  to  exceed,  and  indeed  violate  the  law  0f 
Nature,  as  well  as  that  of  probability,  in  favour  of 
population.  This  ifl  remarked,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
CUtsory  reader  from  falling  into  a  contrary  apprehen- 
sion, when  he  is  made  aware  of  the  results.  That 
the  interval  of  prolificncss  is  somewhat  too  short,  1 
mo  perfectly  persuaded;  but,  nut  tu  dwell  Upon  that 
circumstance,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  admitting 
the  first  year  after  man iage  as  euustantly  proliuV,  I 
giyc  an  unnatural  advantage  to  the  scheme  of  multi- 
plic&tfop  put  forth,  and  a  far  greater  and  more  unrea- 
sonable one  in  making  that  year  invariably  produce  a 
surviving  and  prolific  birth,  instead  of  giving  it  alter- 
nately to  tluit  and  the  IGth  year  after  marriage; 
which,  as  half  the  births  in  Dr.  Franklin  a  .-du  m 
nut  survive  to  marry,  the  plainest  rule  of  the  doctrine 
of  chances  certainly  demands.  I  low  influential  this 
clearly  necessary  rectification  would  be  on  the  increase 
n i a n i tested  in  the  table  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out; 
the  calculation  would  certainly  have  In-en  so  con- 
structed, but  its  importance  was  not  suiliciently  ad- 
verted to  until  after  the  table  was  finished:  the  error 
on  the  side  of  excess  can  now  only  be  remedied  by 
uctipg  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  increase 
from  the  numbers  generated  by  the  somewhat  erro- 
rs uukIc  of  computation  already  explained.  To  all 
in  proof  that  every  disadvantage 
voluntarily  encountered  in  rebutting  the  possibility  of 
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the  period  of  doubling  now  under  examination,  must 
be  added  the  fact,  that  I  shall  assume  twenty  years  as 
that  term,  whereas  Dr.  Franklin  contends  for  its  being 
less   "  than  twenty.*' 

(10)  Dot  all  these  rectifications  will  appear  minute, 

id  wholly  unnecessary,  when  the  plain  facts,  though 
I ne what  overrated,  are  confronted  with  Dr. 
Franklin's  hypothesis.  Using  then  this  table  as  the 
foregoing'  ones,  let  us  commence  at  the  period  When 
the  first  couples  have  produced  half  their  child , 
lamely,  in  the  year  6;  from  thence  to  its  termination 
there  are  ten  of  these  periods  of  duplication,  of  20 
fears  each,  bringing  us  down    to  the  year  206.      Now 

leten  individuals  found  in  the  former  year,  six,  ten 
times  doubled,  amount  to  10,240,  which  «t  are  assured 
would  be  produced  ha  considerably  less  than  that  time. 
population,  however,  in  the  table,  though  all 
marry  iu<_'  at  20,  and  nil  the  married  liawn-  four 
children,  which  themselves  survive,  to  marry  and 
become  equally  fruitful,  (leaving  out  such  who  die  in 
infancy  and  unmarried,  at  both  extremities  of  the 
table,  and  throughout,  as  totally  uniofluential  on  mh 
relative  numbers.)  surviving  to  the  age  of  65  years 
each,  has  advanced  to  166.V1;*-  only,  not  one-sixth  part 
iif  the  augmentation  required.  If  we  proceed  to  the 
next  period,  in  which  the  primary  population  is  aug- 
i!h  loth  year,  the  12  individuals  then  fduridf, 
doubled  nine  times,  for  the  tabic  admits  in  this  instance 
of  no  further  term,  come  to  6144,  which,  oti  the 
hypothecs  under  examination,  ought  to  be  found  in 
ihev.ar  102;  instead  of  which,  1089j'fJ  would  be  the 
relatiw   number    in  actual  existence.      From  the  \i;n 

14,  the  geometrical  number  would,  in  194,  be  7 lfj.-i, 
— the  actual  one  is  I20SJJ.  Even  were  we  to  com- 
mence with  the  year  1,  at  the  moment  o(  the  marriage 
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of  our  first  couples,  10  doublings  of  the  then  existing1 
individuals  would  give  71G8,  whereas  in  201,  there. 
are  1462!%  only.  Nay,  were  we  to  proceed  upon  the 
principle  of  our  modem  writers  upon  population,  and, 
rejecting  all  others,  calculate  from  the  breeders  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  triple  their  mimln U  I 
at  the  end  of  it,  by  then  admitting  age  and  infancy 
into  the  reckoning,  still  Dr.  Franklin's  "  reckoning," 
even  allowing  its  basis  to  be  borne  out  by  facts,  would 
be  false  in  the  proportion  of  401)6  to  14G2-&T- 

(11)  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  examination 
any  further;  I  shall,  turnover,  remark,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  facts  on  which  he  erects  his  supposition  about 
American  doubling,  are  as  palpably  erroneous  as  the 
Calculation  he  founds  upon  them.  The  assertion,  that 
marriages  take  place  there,  on  the  average,' at  20,  is 
hardly  credible;  that  they  produce  eight  children 
each,  one  with  another,  not  at  all  so;  while  the  state- 
ment that  one  marriage  takes  place  annually,  in  every 
fifty  persons,  is.  as  will  be  seen,  palpably  impossible. 
In  short,  lii  at  ions  on  this  subject  are  far  wilder 

than  those  developed  in  his  codicil,  in  which  he 
bequeaths,  at  a  given  period)  upwards  of  four  millions 
sterling  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  the  State  of 
Massac hiiselt-s  and  another  four  millions  odd,  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia: 
these  legacies  are  arithmetically  possible,  upon  the 
wretched  and  ruinous  principle  of  political  economy, 
which  ho  seemed  early  to  have  imbibed  and  recom- 
mended, but  the  ratio  of  human  increase  is  not  so; 
and  still  the  "  philosophers  of  Europe"  continue  to 
appeal  to  his  notions  on  the  subject,  which,  erroneous 
as  they  are,  have  this  apology,  that  they  were  ad\anced 
for  a  very  (tiffin* nt  pUf£oe€  from  that  of  checking  the 
numbers  of  mankind. 


(1)  I  HAvr.  given    more   Attention  to  the  preceding 
conjectures,  Of  rather  m  rtfing  the  rapid 

pr  rie.tls  of  donbling  hitherto  examined,  than  tin 
then  merited,  be>  -  it  appears  to  toe,  they 

are  brought  forward  by  the  anti-pnpuhitinnists  for  a 
special  purpose,  namely,  that  of  introducing  with 
ct  and  Investing,  with  mpfft  fcpparenl  Cer- 
tainty, that  ratio  of  hurflan  increase,  for  which,  as  with 
one  cons.  Hi.  they  contend;  so  that  astronomers  are  less 
unanimous  concerning  the  cycles  of  our  planet,  than 
they  are  about  the  natural  progress  of  its  population. 
Iftl  r  can  be  but  possessed  with  the  fdetl  thai 

mankind  may  double  in  10  veins,  or  in  t2f,  or  in 
than  15  years,  from  procreation  only,  and  that  some  of 
the?<  wtraordinaty  rates  of  increase  have  not  onh  been 
realised  at  various  periods,  and  in  different  places,  but 
are  still   "short  of  the   utmost  power  of  population," 
the  ihiin-y    which    allows  the    human    race   twice    the 
average  of  these  terms,  in  w  Inch  W  double  their  num- 
bers, presents  itself  to  him  as  having  the  highest  claims 
to  confidence,  and  comes  recommended  by  a  very  lai 
degree  of  apparent  moderation.     It   is  evidently  an- 
nounced with  a  view  to  produce  this  impression.  "  But," 
most  confident  of  these  writers,  "to  be  perfectly 
"  sure  that  we  are  far  within  the  truth,  we,  will  take  the 
"slowest  of  these  rates  of  increase;  a  rate  in  which 
"  all  concurring  testimonies  agree,  and  which  has  been 
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•'  repeatedly  ascertained  to  be  from  procreation  only  ;  it 
"  may  be  safely  pronounced,  therefore,  that  population, 
'when  unchecked,  goes  on  doubling  itself  every  25 
"  years,  or  increases  in  a  geometric  ratio1." 

(2)  Justice  to  the  important  matter  in  dispute  com- 
pels me  to  deny  every  part  of  this  statenu  nt.     That 

cind  multiply  in  any  geometric  ratio  whatsoever, 
remains  to  be  disproved;  when  a  contrary  principle. 
more  consistent  with  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
Gon,  and  the  well  being  of  mankind,  will  be  developed 
and  established :  that  the  one  in  question  has  never 
been  "  ascertained"  at  all,  unless  mere  unsupported 
and  reiterated  assertion  can  be  so  reckoned,  I  challenge 
any  one  to  shew  ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall  proceed 
prove,  that  what  all  these  "  concurring  testimui 
agree"  to  assert,  is  utterly  irreconcikable  with  facts. 

(3)  But  in  approaching  more  nearly  the  confines  of 
possibility,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  be  less  extra- 
vagant in  our  suppositions  regarding  the  eireumstai 
which  contribute  to  human  increase;  still,  how< 
adopting  such  as  are  most  favourable  to  it,  and  that  arc- 
known  to  exist  in  countries  where  population  is  the 
most  unrestrained  and  ttBOOOnged.    And  in  doing  this, 
to  avoid  all  cavil  or  suspicion,  I  shall  even  here  again 
adopt  the  plain  data  on  which  these  doublings  profess 
to  be  built.     Mr.  Malthus,  referring  to  a  paper  in  the 
Transactions  of  the    Philosophical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  Mr.  Barton,  notices  that,  according  to  the 
numbers  given,  the  births  in  America  are  as  44  to  a 
marriage  ;  but  adds,  "  as,  however,  this  proportion  was 
"  taken  principally  from  towns,  it  is  probable  that  the 
'•  births  are  given  too  low  ;"  which  observation  is  :n 
tiler  instance  of  the  grievous  misquotations  in  which 
our  author  constantly  indulges.     Barton  expressly  in- 

•  Milliiu*. Kit*}  ou  1'ojuUlian,  \>.  4. 


forms  ns,  in   tht  iicnti-  quoted.  ''  that  i 

••  out  unr  instance   in    which    be  had  been  enabled  to 

brain  the  actual  proportion  of  marriage*  to  bin  lis 
in  the  country,"  which,  he  says,  was  tin*  parish  of 

ighani,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts;  and  as  that 
>rding  to  his  computation,  contained  an 
average  population  of  927  souls  only,  even  were  Ame- 
rican parishes  no  larger  than  those  of  England,  stilt 
flfcppopulati.m  must  have  been  as  thinly  scattered^* 
thai  of  our  villages.  Then-,  it  apjicars,  that,  during 
the  term  of  o4  years,  there  were  224?  births,  and  521 
marriages,  giving,  consequently,  4.312  births  to  each1, 
instead  of  4-A.  Mr.  Malthus's  observation  upon  this 
piece  of  information,  us  we  have  already  noticed,  u 
this:  *■  As,  however,  this  proportion  was  taken  princi- 
"  pally  from  towns,  it  is  probable  thai  the  births  are 
"  given  too  low;  and  I  think  we  may  very  safely 
'*  take  five  for  the  average  of  towns  and  country  V 
Granting  him  even  this  proportion,  unscrupulously  as 
he  has  deduced  it,  and,  likewise,  that  of  200  out  of 
361  of  these  births,  -.is  living  to  marry,  it  then  follows 
that  An:  marriages,  one  with  ai  produce 

nearly  2.85  children  each,  which  survive  to  marry. 
Afterwards  he  calculates  by  a  number  of  gratuitous  as- 
sumptions, and,  amongst  the  rest,  b.  ry  doubling 
which  ought   tn  have  been  first  shewn  possible,  that 

-  m.iv  be  the  prolil f  their    marriages3;  to 

the  argument  in  favour  of  the  geometric 
ratio,  the  benefit  of  tin-  average  of  Mr.  Malthus's  sup- 
position ie  exclusion  of  Dr.  Bartons  recorded 
facts, — three  children,  which  shall  .survive  to  marry, 
will  be  the  proportion  of  American  prolificncss. 

rtin  a*  I 
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(4)  In  assuming  twenty-throe  as  the  age  of  mar- 
riage btaB  uiicliii  ked  population,  like  that  of  America, 
I  anticipate,  by  four  years,  the  average  period  as- 
signed by  Mr.  Malthas,"  as  obtaining  in  this  country, 
and  by  one  year  the  age.  fixed  upon  by  our  ancestors 
as  that  of  discretion  in  the  male  sex;  the  period  ol 
whose  marriage,  it  needs  not  be  remarked,  determines 
the  distance  of  the  succession  of  the  generations;  nor 

have  1  dona  this  arbitrarily.  None  of  the  actual  pro- 
portions which  1  have  had  an  Opportunity  of  examining, 
including  those  of  Dr.  Barton,  would  allow  of  its  bemg 
placid  to  early.  Mr.  Warden,  one  of  the  most  con- 
fident assertors  of  the  rapidity  of  American  ilinroail), 
and  must  sanguine  anticipators  of  its  consequences, 
distinguishing  in  this  respect  New  Hampshire,  savs 
indeed,  that  "it  is  rare  to  sec  there  an  unmarried 

man  of  thirty';  DO  might*  with  equal  truth,  have 
aaserted  just  the  same  thing  regarding  » 1 1« -  bulk  of  the 
people  in  old  Hampshire,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  shire 
of  the  mother  country  :  but,  in  regard  to  another  state, 
Etnd  decidedly  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  whole. 


he  is  more  explicit,   and  remarks,  that   the  period   of 
marriage,  for  males,  is  from  twenty -one  to  twenty-five. 


which  gives,  on  the  aTerago,  the  very  ages  1  b 
chosen:  but,  he  adds,  that  in  this  state  the  natives  are 
remarkable,  even  in  America,  u  for  their  early  mat u- 
rityV  That  this  period,  therefore,  is  not  anticipated 
in  i  lie  other  states,  especially  in  the  slave-holding <•: 
where  concubinage  prevails  so  lamentably,  we  ma\ 
hold  for  certain;  but,  in  order  to  prop  up  their  theory, 
were  the  advocates  of  the  geometric  ratio,  in  spite 
of  all  authority  to  the  contrary,  to  demand  a  still 
greater  degree  of  precocity  than  is  thus  allotted  to  the 
Americans  hy  their  own  writers,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the 

'  Warden,  SU1  kecwunt  of    *  Ibid.,  rol.  Lp.501. 

U*  LuileU  Slalw,  v»L L,  p.  386, 
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sequel,  how  little  their  supposition  would  favour  hu- 
man increase. 

(5)  In  extending  the  period  of  life,  as  it  respects 
the  prolific  part  of  the  population,  as  far  as  65  years,  I 
hare  manifestly  exceeded  the  truth  in  favour  of  their 
accumulation,  and  have  even  surpassed  the  pretensions 
of  their  own  statistical  writers  in  this  particular. 

(6)  Upon  these  data,  therefore,  the  moBt  operative 
of  which  have  been  dictated  to  me  by  the  advocates  of 
the  geometric  theory,  the  following  table  has  been 
constructed ;  and  I  do  entertain  a  confident  hope,  that 
the  trouble  of  extending  it  to  a  period  almost  co-exten- 
sive with  the  history  of  American  colonization,  and 
the  scrupulous  exactness  which  has  been  preserved 
throughout,  may  be  recompensed  by  settling  at  least 
this  question  for  ever.  In  its  construction,  I  have 
again  given  away  a  great  advantage  to  my  argu- 
ment, by  contracting  the  term  in  which  the  births 
appear,  to  eight  years,  at  least  three  short  of  the 
time  which  Nature  would  take  to  evolve  the  number 
assigned ;  and  again,  by  invariably  placing  a  surviving 
and  prolific  birth  in  the  first  year  after  marriage. 
Making  the  second  the  longer  interval,  will  go  but 
a  very  little  way  indeed  in  compensating  for  this 
liberality;  but  I  have  done  thus,  as  in  the  preceding 
instances,  purposely  in  order  to  obviate  and  silence 
any  petty  exceptions  which,  though  not  very  easy 
to  anticipate,  may  yet  perhaps  be  taken,  to  weaken, 
if  possible,  the  force  of  the  demonstration,  which, 
though  not  carried  to  its  full  extent,  will  be  found 
overwhelming. 
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Table  XXI. 

Shewing  the  Progress  op  a  Population  in  which  the  Marriages 
take  place  at  23  ;  each  having,  out  op  5,205  blrths,  three 
which  live  to  marry,  one  in  the  pirst,  and  the  remainder  in 
the  fifth  and  eighth  years  after  marriage,  all  such  sur- 
viving to  the  age  op  c5  ;  the  existing  progenitors  op  the 
two  first  couplbs  being,  therefore,  2j  individuals. 
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97fl|-2  (the  flrtt couplet)  =  95}||  which, 
doubled,  are  191  Ji  the  birth*  to  183. 

(7)  Previously  to  making  any  deductions  from  the 
preceding  table,  I  will  just  observe,  that  neither  in 
it,  nor  any  of  the  foregoing  ones,  have  I  made  any 
computations  regarding  second  marriages.  Indeed, 
in  the  first  tables,  it  would  have  been  preposterous  to 
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have  done  so,  as  no  deaths  whatever  are  accounted 
for  throughout;  and,  in  the  latter,  where  mortality 
is  included,  it  would  have  been  as  evidently  absurd 
to  add  second  marriages,  with  a  view  to  their  effect 
upon  human  increase,  as  no  deaths  are  supposed  to 
take  place  during  the  term  of  human  fecundity,  nor  till 
each  individual,  arrived  at  the  nubile  age,  had  furnished 
the  full  average  quota  of  prolificness  to  the  general 
increase — a  supposition  extravagantly  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  population.  Had  I  included  second  con- 
nexions in  the  tables  immediately  preceding,  the  facts 
would  indeed  have  been  still  more  striking,  for 
reasons  which  must  be  obvious  on  the  slightest  con- 
sideration. To  have  done  so,  however,  would  have 
unnecessarily  complicated  the  calculation,  the  results 
of  which  are  already  sufficiently  conclusive. 

(8)  We  now  proceed  to  examine  how  far  the  very 
prolificness  contended  for  by  our  anti-populationists 
as  existing  in  America,  the  country  of  their  demon- 
strations, where,  we  are  informed,  no  human  con- 
sideration "operates  as  a hinderance  to  reproduction," 
will  bear  out  their  repeated  and  confident  asser- 
tions respecting  their  geometric  ratio  of  duplication. 
Arithmetic,  from  whose  decision  there  is,  in  these 
cases,  no  appeal,  thus  disposes  of  this  important 
dispute. 

(9)  Commencing  first  with  the  year  after  the  mar- 
riage of  our  first  couples,  there  are  then  in  existence 
8-$  individuals;  these  doubled  every  25  years,  8  times, 
would  bring  the  period  down  to  the  year  202,  and 
would  give,  according  to  our  geometricians,  2218J 
souls.  But  what  would  be  the  actual  number  in  being 
at  the  latter  period,  allowing  arithmetic  to  determine  ? 
— 168,  and  (to  be  exact)  -H4  parts  of  another  !  In  the 
year  6,  there  are  10*  persons  in  the  table;   these, 
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doubled  H  1" fore,  won lil  amount  i<>  2730)  ;  hut.  in  the 
year  206,  to  which  those  doublings  would  extend, 
lien-  arc  180^  only  found  ;- -less  than  one-fifteenth 
part !  Particular  periods  may  indeed  be  talented  in  the 
table,  whence  to  commence  the  eaaesj   which  will 

somewhat  diminish  these  enormous  disproportions;  hut. 
then  these  periods  will  exhibit  population  under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  never  exist  m  ivalilv,  as  has  h<*en 

beibresufficu  oily  adverted  to.  Thus,  were  we  to  begin 

koning  from  the   year  in  which  the  first  marriages 
take  place,  and  before  -i  single  child  has  been  bom. 

and  when,  therefore,  the  actually  prolific  are  nearly 
two-thirds  of  i  he  whole,  the  63,  doubled  8  times,  would, 
lOrding  to  our  theorists.  Income,  in  the  year  201, 
1  Tor;;;  individuals  ;  hut,  alas  for  their  aceurai 
than  one-eleventh  of  their  calculation,  only  IGHtVit,  are 
found  in  this  instance,  favourable  ai  it  ie  W  die  prin- 
iplc  of  multiplication  !  Nothing,  therefore,  can  re- 
deem their  confident  assertion  regarding  their  "slow  ^1 
rate  of  increase,"  in  malting  which  they  an  so  f  [>er- 
feetly  sure  that  they  are  far  within  the  truth,"  and 
concerning;  which  it  eppi  ers  that  "  all  concurring  tcs 
tiinonie8  agree,"  from  being  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  fallacious  guesses   that  ever   imposed  upon  the 

Inlity  of  mankind. 
(10)  Is  it  necessary  still  further  to  pursue  the  hy- 
pothesis I  am  combating?  It  would  hardly  be  worth 
the  pains,  but  that  the  means  of  doing  so  are  already 
at  hand.  To  cut  it  off,  then,  from  all  jiossihle  retreat, 
we  will  allow  Mr.  Maltlms  to  amend  his  first  sup- 
position regarding  American  prolificness.  which  he  has 
80  Singularly  deduced  from  Dr.  Barton's  uuinbi 
h\  any  minute  alteration,  (for  that,  it  is  already  Sttffir 
ciently  plain,  could  not  answer  the  purpose,)  but  by  the 

i  mous  addition  of  nearly  one  half,  and  permit  him  to 
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give  to  American  marriages,  one  with  another,  four 
surviving  and  prolific  births,  which,  mi  his  own  cal- 
culation, would  demand  upwards  of  seven  children, 
on  tlu:iv,'i:i!_'c.  from  every  such  connexion  ;  and.  more- 
over, we  will  agree  that  these  marriages  should  take 
I  dace  at  the  age  of  ...   which,   it  is   presuni.,1, 

will  leave  little  mom  for  dilating  on  the  effects  of  the 
"  preventive  check,"  and  even  these  proportion*,  >a- 
iravagant  as  they  an-,  would  not  produce  the  slowest 
rate  of  increase  wine  h  our  unti-populationists,  with  so 
much  apparent  moderation  and  candour,  assume  as 
naturally  that  of  our  species.  The  Twentieth  Table, 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  already  constructed,  as  it 
happens,  upon  these  precise  proportions,  with  the  t 
of  examining  Dr.  Franklins  term  of  duplication,  of 
once  every  twenty  years ;  and  if  that  term  be  extended 
lo  live-nnd-twi  ntv,  it  will  be  found  that  the  augmenta- 
tion, rapid  as  it  necessarily  is  under  such  circumstances, 
.still  falls  short  of  this  "  slowest  rate  of  increase."  Th 

•  with  the  second  year,  eight  doubling  of 
26  years  each  bring  us  to  the  year  -202,  when  there  are 
I5fi8||  found  in  the  table ;  but  this  number  falls  short, 
by  upwards  of  50  per  cent.,  of  the  2804  which  the 
_ .  imctric  ratio  requires;  a  still  greater  deficiency 
occurs  in  succeeding  dates,  and  one  which  perpetually 
increases  as  the  table  advances;  but  these  will  not 
now  he  particularized,  and  I  shall  only  mid,  that  all  I 
have  said  regarding  tin-  monstrous  exaggerations  on 
which  Dr.  Franklin  founded  his  supposition,  receives 
a  »ti  rroboration  from  one  of  the  most  sanguine 

writers  on    American    increase,  who  founds  what    he 

conceives  bo  be  the  demonstration  of  his  theory  up«>ri 
it,  stating  five  to  be  the  proportion  of  births,  including 

towns  ;(iid  country  throughout  the  Union,  which  num- 
ber he  subsequently  augments  into  .~>.u8. 
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(11)  The  average  of  tin-  latter  proportions  I  have 
adopted,  as  he  (ere explained, in  the  preceding  table;  nor 
am  I  disposed  to  eavil  regarding  their  accuracy,  in  a  po- 
pulation under  circumstances  eminently  bvonrah 

human  multiplii  ation,  winch   ciim  Bij  however, 

it  will  be  seen,  are  of  a  very  different  nature  to  those 
usually  recognised  as  contributing  to  that  i  bet.  In- 
deed,-the  principle  which  I  shall  develop,  and,  I  trust, 
hints  in  such  instances,  as  it  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  the  largest  measures  of  increase  which  fin 
consistent  with  truth,  and  places  them  amongst  the 
number  of  its  proofs.     The  last  calculation  may  th 

represent,  accurately  enough,  the  progress  of  a 
community  unrestrained  by  any  circumstances  affecting 
its  population,  and,  1  am  inclined  to  think,  is  quite  as 
rapid  as  that  which  is,  on  the   average,  taking  place 

natural  generation  in  the  United  States. 

(12)  If  we  add  to  the  last  table  the  births  which,  as 
not  living  to  many,  do  not  contribute  to  tin-  relative 
increase  of  the  population,  but  which  must,  neverthe- 
less, be  taken  into  account  if  we  would  estimate  the 
annual  prolifieness  of  marri;  and,  in  like  manner, 
add  their  deaths,  to  those  of  the  adult  and  prolific  part 
of  the  community,  in  order  to  find  the  annual  ratio  of 
mortality;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  proper  propor- 
tion of  these  unproductive  births,  as  that  by  which  the 
population  is.  on  the  average,  constantly  and  actually, 
though  not  relatively,  augmented;  we  shall  then 
obtain  the  data  on  which  to  calculate  the  prop  rtknu 
of  annual  fecundity  and  mortality  in  a  community  cir- 
cumstanced as  previously  explained.  In  the  succeed- 
rng  table,  the  former  one  is  divided,  as  far  as  the  year 
200,  into  ten  equal  periods  of  twenty  years  each  ;  and 
the  sum  of  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  in  each 
are  given,  which,  together  with  the  subsequent   addi- 
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tions,  must  of  course  be  divided  by  twenty,  to  obtain 
the  mean  annual  numbers  by  which  to  divide  the  popu- 
lation, the  mean  number  of  which,  in  each  period,  is 
given  throughout.  The  prolific  births  are,  therefore, 
increased  in  the  proportion  of  351  to  200,  to  obtain  the 
entire  number,  and  the  difference  gives  the  unprolific 
births,  or  those  who  die  in  infancy,  and  unmatried. 
Of  these,  two-thirds  are  supposed  to  die  during'  the 
terms  in  which  they  are  born,  respectively,  and  one- 
third  in  the  ensuing  term ;  the  deaths  are,  therefore, 
rectified  accordingly:  and,  lastly,  one-third  of  these 
unproductive  births  are  added  to  the  mean  amount  of 
the  numbers  in  existence  during  the  period  in  which 
they  are  born ;  as  the  standing  addition  they  may  be 
supposed  to  make  to  the  population.  The  results  will 
then  be  as  in  the  annexed  table,  XXII. 
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(13)  In  this  table,  as  well  as  those  immediately 
preceding,  I  have  omitted  including  any  calculations 
regarding  second  marriages,  (a  subject  which  will  be 

ntively  considered  hereafter;)  but,  then,  as  previ- 
ously observed,  1  liavc  made  00  deductions  for  the  pre- 
mature dissolution  of  first  ones;  none  for  that  portion 
of  the  community  which,  in  every  country,  huui 
favourable  to  matrimony,  will  remain  in  a  state  of 
celibacy ;  and,  while  it  is  assumed  that  second  mar- 
riages may  partly  compensate  for  these  circum- 
stances, the  illegitimate  births  may  also  supply  the 
comparative  want  of  prolificness  in  such  subsequent 
eunmxions.  On  the  whole,  it  is  conceived,  that 
these  additions  would  also  preserve  the  above  relative 
proportions  in  a  sufficient  degree  of  exact nesS)  and 
actual  precision  regarding  them  is  neither  necessary 
nor  attainable. 

(14)  The  preceding  table,  therefore,  when  thus 
minutely  examined,  affords  a  strong  confirmation  that 
Mr.  Malthuss  suppositions,  respecting  the  prolificness 
of  American  marriages,  and  the  proportion  of  their 
born  which  lives  to  marry,  are  not  very  wide  of  the 
truth.  By  this,  it  appears,  that  there  may  take  place 
I  birth  in  25-rV,  '  death  in  44,  and  1  marriage  in 
127T^,  of  the  entire  population;  which  last  proportion 
may,  indeed,  be  increased  by  second  marriages,  but 
not  to  the  extent  supposed,  as  remains  to  be  shewn. 
These  proportions  are  far  beyond  what  Chateaum  nf 
states  to  be  those  of  Europe,  namely,  1  birth  in  30.1, 
end  1  death  in  40.3;  the  fecundity  of  marriages  l> 
four  children  each,  one  with  another:  but  tho  true 
theory  of  population  reconciles  us  to  this  important 
Variation,  and,  indeed,  demands  it.  Jn  proof  of  its 
genera]  accuracy,  1  refer  to  a  statistical  document, 
recently  published,  relative  to  the  large  and  flourishing 
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state  of  New  York,  doubtless  one  of  the.  most  pros- 
perous in  tin-  l  nil  hi.  and  whan  there  are.  even  at 

this  tii 1 1 >  than    thirty  inhabitant!  in  the  square 

mile;    and,  nl>ove  all,   when-  tin-   BVJNQM  has  ben 
far   greater  than   a   doubling   in   twenty-five  years, 
and    ban,    indeed,  amounte<l  to  a  quadruplication  in 
thirty  years,  in  which  we  find  the  births   1  in  2W&r, 
and    tin-  marriages    1    in    189,    on   the   entire  popu- 
lation— the   a\ entire    births    to  a    marriage,    on   the 
authority   of  the   same    document,    being   o^fift, ;    >n 
every    way,    therefore,    the    proportions,    though    not 
raiying  materially,  yet  exhibit  them  more  favourably 
the  principle    of    population  tlian    they    exist    in 
the  entire  state  of  New  Vork. 

( 15)  But  while  the  correctness  of  the  supposition  of 
this  author  in  regard  to  the  proportions  in  question  is 
thus  verified,  what  becomes  of  liis  re j Minted  assertions 
irding  the  rapid  doublings  of  Ameriean  population, 
independently  of  emigration,  which  he  pronounces, 
>ver  and  over  again,  to  lie  immaterial  tO  ftSprdgrtiftV, 
which,  it  appears,  some  til' Ins  coadjutors  imagine 
ley  have  demonstrated  to  be  BO  ?  By  the  table.  I  think 
he  uiimlnrs  will  be  found,  on  the  whole,  to  double  in 
aat  more  than  47  \rar-.  Tin:  state  n)  .New 
ork.  in  which  his  suppositions  regarding  the  pro- 
litieness  of  marriages  under  favourable  circumstances 
are  so  nearly  substantiated,  has  rather  more  than  qua* 
(Implcd  its  numbers  in  thirty  years;  precisely  the  rate 
of  inerease  for  which  he  contends,  as  one  that  "cam mi 
he  doubted"  to  have  occurred  in  p:u  ticular  districts. 
and  from  procreation  only;  adding,  that  "even  this 
\traordinary  rate  of  inerease  is  probably  short  Of 
"  that  of  the  utmost  power  of  population."     Now, 

when:  is  the  district  of  the  New  World  more  favoured 
than  that  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  where  are  the 
impediments  to  propagation  fewer,  or  the  inducements 
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to  it  greater,  than  there  ?    To  follow,  then,  his  example, 
and  CO  illustrate  the  all  hut  infinite  distance  between  the 
operation  of  his  own  theory,  and  the  necessary  results 
of  those  farts  which  he  himself  deliberately  advances 
in  support  of  it,  by  carrying  out  the  calculations  of 
each  for  a  few  places  off  figures  only  ;  suppose  for  a 
little  more  than   four  centuries.     The  rate  which 
contends  us  short  of  that  which  population  has 
power  to  produce,  and  which  has,  he  informs  us.  existed 
in  various  districts,  independently  of  emigration,  and 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  actually  has  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  would  multiply  100  individuals,  in 
420  years,  into  upwards  of  26.848  millions;  whereas 
i  lie  -,  ii  v  prolilicness  which  he  attributes  to  the  Ameri- 
cans would  increase    the  same   original   number,   in 
nearly   the  same  period,  to  51,200  only;   not  hall  (ho 
population  of  the  city  of  New  York.     But  to  take  his 
••  slowest  rate  '  of  American  increase,  the  genim 
ratio  lor  which  he  contends,  that  of  25  years;  this 
would,  in   ■[2'>  years,  multiply  the  same    100  persons 
into  13.107,200,  whereas  the  increase,  resulting  from 
his  own  measure  of  prolificness,   as   evolved    in  the 
table,    would    produce,    in   about    the  same    term,  the 
number    before    mentioned,    less   than    52.0(H)  :     the 
first   computation,    on    the    geometrical    ratio   of  cal- 
culation, exceeding  the    sober    proportions   of  nature 
i   of  truth,   in  the   rate  of  exactly  524.288   to   1  ; 
and  the  latter,  (the  very  slowest  admitted,)  iu  that  of 
§00  to  I . 

(16)    Differences  so  vast  sad  irreconcileable  as  the 
have  led  me  to  re-<  \aniinc  the  calculations  involved  iu 

the  prec  iIIiil'  tables,    and  to  rSnGOnsider  the  principle 
on  which  thev  arc  constructed  ;  and    I    have  not  \< 
able  (0  detect    any  error  in  either;   while    I    :.m  rjou- 
firnied  in  their  accuracy,  by    simply  adverting  to  the 

experience  of  human  beings  in  all  ages  and  countries 
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of  the  world,  and  the  plain  manifestations  of  an  over- 
ruling Pro\  What  then  become  of  the  " 
monstrations  "  so  profusely  put.  forth  in  proof  of  flu; 
fact,  tha  New  World  thus  doubles  from  internal 
generation  only,  and  thai  tin  "  evil"  priueiple  of  po- 
pulation h  about  to  overwhelm  us  in  the  Old?  The 
very  term  is  degraded  by  being  so  applied — Demon- 
strations!  The  prophecies  of  the  merest  visionary  are 
infinitely  more  deserving  of  the  name  ;  these  may, 
by  chance,  turn  up  truths, — it  is  impossible  those  ever 
should  become  so. 


Since  writing-  the  above,  I  have  accidentally  ad- 
verted to  certain  facts,  which,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  abundantly  corroborate  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  last  tab  1 1  \  ami  the  assumptions  on  which  it  is 
founded.  It  was  meant,  as  previously  stated,  to  illus- 
trate the  progress  of  a  population  where  the  laws  of 
nnture,  in  respect  of  reproduction,  should  be  allowed 
to  operate  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  un- 
restrained by  the  "  preventive  check.'7  There  is  a 
country  less  distant  than  America,  where  such  is  the 
ease  ;  where  we  know  of  a  certainty,  that  the  present 
production  exceeds  the  consumption,  and  where  that 
excess  might  be  multiplied  an  hundred  fold,  if  there 
were  a  sufficient  demand;  where  marriages  meet  with 
no  obstacles,  and  are,  we  are  assured,  unusually  pro- 
lilie.  and  where  a  paternal,  though  arbitrary  govern- 
ment fosters,  to  the  full  extent  of  its  mighty  means, 
the  increase  of  its  subjects;  a  country,  moreover, 
which  nature  still  further  favours  by  the  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  healthiness  with  which  it  is  endowed  i 
an   empire,  in  a  word,  which  Mr.  Malthus  himself 
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acknowledges  as  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world,  at  least  of  the  Old  World,  in  being 
not  sufficiently  peopled-^-I  need  hardly  say,  I  refer  to 
Russia.  Consulting  then  the  census  of  1820,  we  find 
the  population  of  that  empire  belonging  to  the  Greek 
communion  to  be  40,351,000 ;  the  marriages  amongst 
whom  that  year  amounted  to  317,805 ;  the  births,  to 
1,570,399,  and  the  deaths  to  917,680.  I  shall  place 
the  proportions  these  numbers  give  in  conneiiotl 
with  those  of  the  table  last  constructed ;  they  are 
these : 


1  Marriige  U 
trtry 

1  Birth 

lDalh 
la 

127ft 
12&ft 

25ft 
2*ft 

44 
4»ft 

It  need  not  be  observed  how  surprisingly  near  these 
results  are,  not  to  be  precisely  identical*  affording 
therefore  a  mutual  and  decisive  proof  of  correctness 
in  both  instances.  What  renders  this  uniformity  the 
more  satisfactory  is,  that  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  aiming  at  these,  or,  indeed,  any  other  precise  pro- 
portions when  I  constructed  the  table ;  and  if  I  had,  I 
should  probably  have  found  it  difficult  to  approach 
them  so  closely.  On  the  contrary,  conceiving  that 
the  fecundity  assigned  to  American  marriages  by  the 
author  so  frequently  alluded  to,  might  very  well 
represent,  and  certainly  did  not  fall  short  of,  what 
obtains  in  a  community  favourable  to  increase ;  and 
fixing  on  such  periods  both  of  marriage  and  mortality, 
as  I  supposed  might  probably  prevail  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; and  moreover,  evolving  in  as  rapid  a 
period  as  was  at  all  consistent  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
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the  prescribed  number  of  births;  lastly,  taking,  as 
destined  to  become  prolific,  that  proportion  of  the 
latter  which  had  been  already  assigned  to  them,  I 
constructed  the  calculation  accordingly.  The  result 
is  gratifying.  The  principle  on  which  the  preceding 
.tables  are  constructed  is  thus  fully  sanctioned,  and 
the  utter  impossibility  of  the  unfounded  assertions  on 
which  the  rash  and  revolting  theory  I  am  confronting 
is  built,  is  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
as  collected  from  the  suffrages  of  forty  millions  of 
human  beings,  placed  probably  under  circumstances 
more  favourable  to  their  multiplication  than  have  often 
been  experienced  for  an  equal  length  of  time  in  any 
age  or  country  of  the  World,  excepting  only  on  those 
occasions  when  we  are  instructed  to  believe  that  the 
laws  «if  nature  were  modified  by  the  Power  who  gives 
them, In  order  to  fulfil  those  designs, — which,  it  appears, 
we  are  now  to  suppose  no  longer  engage  His  attention, 
r-$i  replenishing  the  earth,  and  proportioning  its  in- 
habitants to  the  space  and  sustentation  provided  for 
them. 
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Or  THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  THK  GEOMETRICAL  DUPLICATION 
OF    HUMAN    BEINGS;     DEMON'STRATKI)    BY 
THE  LAW  Or  MORTALITY. 

(1)  Tin:  preceding  chapters  having  sufficiently  ex- 
posed the  absurdity  of  the  suppositious  of  the  anti- 
populationists,  regarding- the  possible  period^  of  human 
duplication,  tin-  present  one  will  shew,  that  howc 
much  tiny  may  amend  their  conjectures  as  to  the  term 
of  those  doublings  on  which  they  may  still  hope  to 
found  their  theory,  the  geometrical  ratio  of  human 
increase  is,  nevertheless,  in  itself,  an  impossibility; 
and  this  I  shall  not  now  demonstrate  by  that  prin- 
ciple of  increase  which  has  not,  I  think,  been  here- 
toforc  developed,  and  which  is  reserved  for  consider- 
ation in  the  succeeding  Book  j  but  by  the  evidence  of 
facts  With  which  all  statistical  writers  have  been  long 
perfectly  familiar,  namely,  the  ratios  of  mortality. 

(2)  These  ratios  are  not  fixed  and  arbitrary,  but  are 
influenced  by  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  po- 
pulation is  condensate*)*  Thus,  other  circumstances 
being  similar,  the  relative  number  of  deaths  in  a  thinly 
populated,  or  country  district,  is  less  than  that  which 
takes  place  in  towns;  ami  in  towns  of  a  moderate  size 
less  again  than  that  which  exists  in  large  and  popu- 
lous cities. 

(3)  That  these  facts  are  utterly  subversive  of  the 
geometric  theory  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  though  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  what  must  be  in- 
stantly apparent.     It  is  almost  as  superfluous  to  pre- 
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sent  any  proofs  of  their  reality,  from  their  being  so 
universally  notorious.  I  shall  not ,  therefor*  .  exhibit  a 
series  of  original  calculations  on  this  point,  hut  merely 
present  the  results  at  which  others  have  arrived  who 
have  given  the  subject  their  careful  attention. 

tj  Susmilch,  so  often  and  so  deservedly  appealed 
i  every  subject  connected  with  population,  thus 
intimates  the  dilf'eniiee  in  the  variable  ratio  of  human 
mortality.  In  country  places,  he  calculates  the  annual 
proportion  to  be,  1  in  from  40  to  50;  in  moderate 
siied  tOWnS,  I  in  28  to  31  ;  in  ureal  towns,  1  in  24  to 
28H  Dr.  Price's  calculations  are  still  less  favourable 
to  a  crowded  population;  his  proportions  of  deaths  are 
varied  thus:    in  the   country,  &  to  f\ ;  in  moderate 

d towns,  .',  to  j';  ;  in  -nut  toWns  and  cities)  i\  or 

o  tA  or  ttVs.  Dr.  Black  arrives  at  a  similar  conclu- 
sion, by  a  somewhat  different  mode  of  calculation  ;  he 

-.  there  is,  u  on  an  average,  1  death  annually  out 
ry  live  families  in  cities ;  but  in  country  towns 
pen  districts.  1  in  7,  8,  and  1);  and  in  a  few 
•■  healthy  places.  1  out  of  every  10  families/"  Crome, 
who  has  taken  ft  wide  view  of  this  subject,  has  divided 
the  states  of  Europe  into  three  classes;  and,  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  principle  as  that  laid  down  by  the 
preceding  authorities,  has  stated  that  the  ratio  of  mpr- 

y  in  each  is  to  be  estimated  by  their  populousness. 
In  the  richest  ami  best  peopled  countries,  where  the 
inhabitants  of  tin-  towns  are  to  those  of  the  country  as 
1  to  3,  he  estimates  the  mortality  as  1  in  30;  in  those 
where  there  is  a  middle  state  of  population  and  pro- 
duction, as  I  in  32.  In  the  thinly  peopled  northern 
states,  as  1  in  3G,— Susmilch's  proportion  .  These 
results,  in  the  present  improved  state  of  society,  are 

'  Susmilch.  Got(]i«h  Ordnuiiir-  *  Muck,  MtJ.  Aaatyai*,  p.  8. 

*  Or.  Price,  Rcinirauwy    P»)  mcnl*.    »  Cfw >Euii ijuhrtitffcfl^Hf Hl^fi  M7« 
Ml.  ii,  p-  29«. 
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obviously  ton  unfavourable,  but  still  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  mortality  which  they  uniformly  establish,  in 
reference  to  a  scanty  or  a  condensated  population, 
under  circumstances  otherwise  similar,  remains,  and 
fully  establishes  the  point  ;it  IftSUfk 

(5)  The  same  law  of  mortality  prevails,  as  it  might 
be  expected  to  do.  in  the  New  World  also.  The  ri" 
ters  of  the  great  towns  of  North  America  bear  full 
testimony  to  this  fact ;  mid.  in  the  southern  part  of  llmt. 
continent,  Humboldt  has  noticed  the  same  circum- 
stance, and  instiui'i  il,  in  particular,  the  great  diffen 
in  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Mexieo,  compared  with  that 
which  exists  in  the  circumjacent  country'. 

(fi)  In  a  word,  the  ratio  of  mortality  thus  regulated 
by  the  Comparative  density  Of  the  population,  in  the 
same  country  and  under  like  circumstances,  is  a  fact 
lenced  by  all  registers,  and  commented  upon 
by  all  writers  who  have  touched  upon  the  subject, 
and  especially  by  every  medical  authority.  The 
latter  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  competent  judges 
upon   this  point,  particularly   it*  thev   have  the 

subject  of  medical  statistics  sufficient   att  .  as 

was  particularly  tkta  east  in  the  instance  of  Dr. 
Short1,  Dr.  Perceval3,  and  Dr.  Black.  The  last  of 
these  writers  observes,  in  his  Analysis,  that  "  crelerit 

paribus,  the  relative  mortality  in  cities  will  bear  a 
'•  proportion  to  their  >i  We  have  already  seen, 

that  he  stated  the  same  proportion  to  diminish,  wl 
the   population  w;i>  |<»,   lhat    is,  in  country   places. 
These  facts  contain  the  whole  of  the  data  required 
for  rlie  present  demonstration. 

(7)     If,  then,  as  mankind  increase,  villages  become 


,   •  IliufeUr*  lV»gp*l  Naming  wd. 

*  Df .  Short,  Xow  Ob»«mtioM,  rn,  >7. 
60,61.63.  " 


•Df.   Peroral,   Wofk*,  wl. 

i-'l. 
«  Dr.  BUck,  Medici  Aulyratpk  110. 
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mote  numerously  inhabited,  tame  oC  them  i 
1'iwns,  and  towns  again  enlarge  into  cities,  mid  citi>  m 
also  augment  iu  populosity,  all  which  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  enlarging  numbers,  which  ever  accu- 
mulate more  rapidly,  in  such  circumstances,  in  the 
Otovded  than  in  the  country  districts  of  a  nation;  it 
follows,  as  inevitably,  that  the  general  ratio  of  mortality 

i  increase  as  the  inhabitant!  thus  multiply,  other 
things  remaining  1 1  The  ireometrical  ratio  of 

human  inOTftflflflj  therefore,  is  plainly  an  arithmetical 
imposmbilify.  No  auch  progression  ever  has  existed, 
or «"  exist,  so  long  as  the  preceding  fart  relative 

t'<    human  mortality  remains  the  law  of  or 

till  an  equal  and  unalterable  proportion  of  deaths, 
under  circumstances  th.'  most  <i| ,|)Msiti-,  as  to  popula- 
tion, shall  take  place;  a  supposition,  false  in  itself, 
and  equally  opposed  to  all  past  observation,  and  pre- 
Mttt  experience. 

It  is  true  that,  within  the  last  half  century, 
a  very  considerable  improvement  in  the  duration  of 
human  life  has  taken  place,  and  especially  by  the 
introduction  of  vaccination;  hut  it  would  be  absurd 
thence  to  argue  the  gradual  and  indefinite  elonga- 
tion of  the  term  of  our  existence.  1  much  fear,  indeed] 
that  some  of  the  calculations  founded  on  the  data 
furnished   during  the  period  in  which  this   improve- 

:  has  taken  place,  will  turn  out  to  be  erroneously 
favourable  to  the  expectation  of  life.  Be  that,  how- 
ever, as  it  may.  differences  in  the  proportion  of  mor- 
tality, comparing  towns  and  country  places  together, 
of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  those  already  brought 
forward,  still  exist,  and  are  in  full  operation;  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  tables  in  the  tueeeeding  Book,  which 
will  incidentally  prove  this  fact,  though  they  were 
constructed  for  different  purposes. 
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ii  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  position  of  Mr. 
Multhus,  upon  which  his  whole  theory,  and  the  rea- 
sonings and  deductions  which  he  has  connected  with 
it,  arc  founded,  namely.  "4  that  population,  when 
"  unchecked,  goes  on  doubling-  every  twenty-five 
"iJRBTS,  or  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio1,"  and 
"  tliat  a  thousand  millions  an  just  as  easily  doubled. 
"  every  twenty-five  years,  by  the  power  of  population, 
"as  que  thonaAoMr — is,  as  it  respects  its  natural 
progress,  not  only  erroneous,  but  impossible: — utterly 
inconsistent  v.ith  the  very  principle  of  arithmetic,  in 
I'i'iw  •ijiirMii-o  of  the  operation  of  that  which  is  as  sure 
and  immutable, — the  law  of  mortality. 

(10)     Perhaps  I  In  advocates  of  this  favourite  theory 

;ift('ui|it  its  defence,  by  alleging,  that  this  varia- 
tion in  the  rate  of  mortality  is  resolvable!  intu  the 
general  rli,  cks  to  population,  which  they  have  enume- 
rated. This  Mould,  however,  be  a  mere  quibble;  as  ■ 
well  might  they  describe  death  itself  as  one  of  those 
checks;  on  the  contrary,  it  forms,  as  modified  by  the 
c  in  uii)-,tances  in  question,  (which  must  exist,  while 
human  society  endures.)  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
law  of  population.  If,  however,  such  persist  in  class- 
ing these  modification:,  in  the  law  of  mortality,  which 
are  assure  and  universal  as  mortality  itself,  under  the 

1  of  one  of  the  three  maiq  cheeks  to  population,  it 
must  be  under  that  of  "  vice,"  or  "  misery,"  or,  per- 
haps, both:  "moral  restraint,"  having  reference  to 
reproduction  only,  and  not  to  dissolution,  is  plainly 
out  of  the  question.  Let  us  then  examine  a  little  into 
this  argument,  if  argument  it  may  be  called. 

(1 1)      I  ii  ,i,  increasing  vice  is  not  the  necessary  con- 
scqu.  >\    of  an  accumulating  population,  nor,  as  it 

rds   the  more    heinous   offences,   is   it  its   actual 

'  >U0Uui.,  bmy  vn  Population,  p.  5,  i  IWd.,  p.  i. 
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result.  Oa  the  contrary,  mankind  are  not  more  igno- 
rant merely,  but  more  depraved,  under  otherwise 
similar  circumstances*  when  they  are  more  thinly 
scattered,  than  when  they  are  more  closely  associated. 
The  tart  is  incontrovertible,  and  the  reasons,  into 
which  I  shall  not  enter,  must  lie  equally  familiar 
to  the  moralist  and.  the  politician.  On  the  ©t!u  r 
baud*  1  do  not  mean  to  ilmy,  but  that  pernicious 
pursuits  and  habits  may  be  occasionally,  but  niiiieces- 
srtrijy,  introduced  more  into  a  crowded^  than  into  a 
l bin  population!  But  after  every  allowance  has  been 
made  on  this  ground,  if  any  be  necessary,  still  it  will 
1h-  found  that  the  rate  of  mortality  falls  the  heaviest, 
wherever  the  population  is  the  most  dense;  or,  in 
other  words,  that,  out  of  an  equal  number  of  indivi- 
duals, token  from  a  crowded  city,  and  a  country  dis- 
trict, the  same  in  moral  habits,  a  larger"  number  of 
deaths  would  occur  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter 
case;  and  this  is  the  argument, 

(J 2)  Misery,  then,  is  the  only  remaining  check  to 
which  the  greater  degree  of  mortality,  occurring  in  a 
more  coudensated  population,  can  be  attributed,  and 
thi*  ja  still  wider  of  the  truth  than  the  former  suppo- 
sition, and  less  needs  a  laboured  refutation.  The 
simple  fact  that,  in  a  prosperous  state  of  society,  the 
towns  increase  in  a  yet  greater  ratio  than  the  country 
places,  and  in  consequence  of  the  resort  of  the  natives 
of  the  latter  to  the  firmer,  is  conclusive  evidence  on 
this  point,  so  long  as  we  allow  human  beings  to  be 
i-.nn],  ;is  far  as  possible,  by  a  propensity  to  shun 
misery  and  seek  happiness.  Nor  can  it  be  argued 
that,  in  thronging  to  the  more  crowded  districts,  they 
err  in  this  reaped  ;  no  doubt  can  exist  that,  the  bulk  of 
the  people   fare  bettrr   in  these  situations,  as,    I  must 

repeat,  their  great  increase  from  the  constant  ucces- 
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sions  from  the  country  fully  proves.  And,  as  it 
lis  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  whose  place  of 
resilience  is  a  matter  purely  of  preference,  it  hardly 
need  be  remarked,  that  their  predilection  fur  crowded 
society,  wholly  negatives  the  idea,  that  it  is  identified 
with  a  state  of  comparative  misery.  My  convict iuns 
arc  all  to  the  contrary.  1  believe  man  to  be,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a  gregarious  being;  ami 
though  I  am  aware  that  this  propensity,  like  all  his 
others,  in::.  i><-  abused  in  its  indulgence,  still,  not- 
withstanding all  the  eulogiums  pronounced  upon  soli- 
tude, (by  those.,  however,  u  Im  are  M  ill  musing  upon, 
and  wishing  lo  he  contemplated  by,  as  well  as  occa- 
sionally to  mingle  with,  the  crowd,)  society,  even  in 
u  very  aiham  ed  Btage,  it  favourable  lo  man,  both  as  it 
respects  his  moral  and  hi.s  intellectual  attainments.  In 
it i\  views  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  society,  I  differ 
from  those  who  trace  if  to  the  consciousness  of  indivi- 
dual wants  and  necex-nie.-;  I  attribute  it  rather  to  the 
wish  for  mutual  comfort  and  happiness,  and  I  cannot, 
therefore,  but  regard  the  civic  state  as  natural  to  man. 
History  fully  justifies  this  view;  hence,  however 
thinly  any  country  was  peopled  of  old,  its  inhabitants 
were  still,  very  g  lly,   closely  associated.     And.  I 

confess,  it  has  sometimes  entered  into  my  speculations, 
that  as  something  like  this  state  of  population  may  be 
the  mod  natural,  and  ;is,  in  the  increase  in  its  numbers, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  become  general,  so  it  is  not 
impossible  but  that  it  is  to  such  a  state  of  things  that 
Nature  lias  adapted  her  calculations,  whether  of 
human  increase  or  mortality;  ne\er,  however,  con- 
ceding that  it  is  once  resolvable,  in  any  lease  of  the 
term,  into  "  misery," or  that  check  to  population  which 
is  80  denominated  ;  for,  whether  the  annual  or  intel- 
lectual enjoyments  of  mankind  arc  considered,  it  cannot 
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be  doubted  but  that  both  arc,  generally  speaking,  the 
more  highly  gratified,  the  more  numerous  and  perma- 
nent is  their  association. 

(13)  A9  to  the  small  abridgment  in  the  average 
duration  of  life  which  takes  place  in  crowded,  coin- 
pared  with  solitary,  districts,  that  cannot,  by  any  inge- 
nuity of  interpretation  be  resolved  into  •'  miserv."  On 
any  such  supposition,  the  inhabitants  of  France,  for 
instance,  must  be  melancholy,  because  they  are  not  on 
the  whole  so  long  lived  as  those  of  \nn\ay;  and  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  indeed,  perfectly  miserable. 
because  they  do  not  survive  to  the  age  of  the  untcdi- 
lurians.  Human  happiness  is  never  embittered  by 
any  such  considerations;  and  if.  as  a  modern  philoso- 
pher has  asserted,  life  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  plea- 
surable sensations,  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that  Nature, 
by  one  of  those  compensatory  laws  which  run  through 
all  bar  operation*,  may  orowd  at  least  an  oqind  mea> 

Bure  of  enjoyment  into  the  shorter  span  of  human  exist- 
ence However  this  may  be,  the  constant  influx  of 
individuals,  of  the  lower  ranks,  from  the  country  into 
towns  and  cities,  with  the  sole  object  of  bettering  their 
condition  in  life,  ami  the  volunt;u>  H  -oil  to  the  \;> 
of  those  in  affluence,  and  whose  choice  of  residence, 
therefore,  is  solely  guided  by  the  prospect,  of  plea- 
sure, are,  ai  before  observed,  decisrva  proofs  that  the 
greater  degree  of  mortality  which  prevails  in  these  more 

crowded  resort^.  Il  not  resolvable  into  the  check  to  impu- 
tation.—  '  miserv. "'     On  the  contrary,  it  is  by  no  means 

uulikelv.  that  the  superior  degree  of  personal  enjoy- 
ment generally  experienced  by  tlie  nilmhitants  of  towns 
and  cities,  compared  With  the  condition  of  those  111 
country  districts,  without  at  all  adverting  to  any  crimi- 
nal indulgences,  is  itself  the  cause  of  this  inferiority  in 
the  average  term  of  life.     I  might  bring  forward  no 
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mean  authority  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  snhject: 
Bacon,  in  Ins  History  of  Life  and  Death,  asserts,  that 
"  Men  live  longer,  for  the  most  part,  when  they  fare 
"  less  deliriously,  and  are  more  given  to  bodily  ■  >.i  r- 
•;  rise;  shorter,  when  they  abandon  themselves  to  luxury 
"  and  ease1."  Hut,  it  is  with  the  fact,  as  distinct  from 
misery,  with  which  I  have  to  do;  and  that  is  undoubted. 
(14)  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking:,  lastly,  that 
the  difference  in  these  ratios  of  mortality  falls  princi- 
pally upon  the  first  stage  of  life,  very  early  infert 
Thus,  we  leam  from  Major  Graunt8,  Dr.  Short",  Dr. 
Price4,  Dr.  Black',  and  almost  every  writer  who  ha> 
accurately  attended  to  the  subject,  that,  after  that 
period^  the  chance  of  living,  or  the  duration  of  human 
life,  is  nearly,  it  not  altogether,  08  favourable  in  towns 
as  in  country  places.  The  means  of  preserving  the 
ii  1 1  balance  of  population,  then,  as.  far  as  mortality  is 
the  corrective,  is  of  the  most  lenient  character  possible; 
worthy  of  the  merciful  Behag  wit  b  whom  are  the  issues 
of  life  and  death;  and  by  no  means  resolvable  into  the 
shook  to  whieb  we  have  been  alluding.  Death,  in  the 
initial  period  of  human  existence,  leaves  no  chasm  in 
the  social  system.  The  stroke  may  cause  a  temporary 
{King,  but  does  not  inflict  an  immedicable  wound:  un 
object  of  solace  may  be  abstracted,  but  a  pillar  of  sup- 
port is  not  broken,  nor  has  the  paternal  roof  fallen 
in.  and  domestic  desolation  ensued.  Nay,  the  loss 
of  an  infant  occasions  a  feeling  distinct  from  nam 
even  in  the  maternal  bosom;  "The  anther  may  not 
indeed  forget  her  sucking  child,"  but  she  will  remem- 
ber it  as  surviving  in   a   better  place,  and  "alw 

•  Bnwn,  Ilirtorr  of  Lif«  and  Death,         *  Dr.  Pric*,   Ucrentuuary  Payment*, 
yp.  20,21.  vol.  i,  p.  241. 

1  Gnunt.  OtwfTY«»loM  on  (lit  Uilli        '  l>r.  Black,   Mvdkal  Aoalyni,  p*. 
of  Mortality,  p.  03.  20,  ill.  '         «- 

•  Dr.  Short,  NewOb»«rviitioM,p.M. 
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beholding  the  face  of  its  heavenly  Father."'  The  heart 
thus  becomes  at  once  softened  and  etarfated,  .mil. 
instead  of  being  lacerated,  G  els  solaced  at  the  reeol- 
lectiou  of  an  event  winch,  generally  speaking,  every 
family  has  to  experience,  though  those  in  the  situa- 
-    1    have  been  describing,  in  somewhat  lanrcr 

proportions.  But,  I  forget  thai  I  am  arguing  with 
a  theory,  which  regards  not  these  feelings;  which 
prori'iiini-.s  infant  existence  worthless  to  society,  and 
winch  has  insulted  the  matrons  of  the  country,  as 
those  who  •  itify  selfish  propensities,  when,   in 

obeying  the  dictates  of  Nature  and  of  God,  they  gave 
to  their  country  its  glory  and  its  defence!  But,  I  will 
not  give  fuU  utterance  to  my  abhorrence  of  a  system 
which  generates  such  views  and  such  principles. 

(Jo)  In  conclusion;  I  repeat  that  the  varying  rati  us 
of  mortality  which  have  always  existed,  and  which  still 
inue  to  prevail  in  different  degrees  of  population, 
differences  totally  distinct  from,  and  independent  of, 
the  check*  whether  comprised  under  the  heads  of 
vice,  misery,  or  moral  restraint,  are  utterly  subver- 
of  the  Kcumetrical  ratio  of  human  increase,  and  of 
all  the  deductions  founded  on  so  fallacitm  and  impos- 
sible a  theory.  In  proceeding  to  detect  other  arith- 
metic il  errors  of  the  same  system,  1  shall  next  shew 
what  might  occasion,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the 
rate  of  increase  alleged;  a  cause,  however,  of  whieli 
the  anti-populationists  have  been  anxious  to  deny  the 
existence;  or,  at  least,  to  dispute  the  effect, — 1  mean 
Emigration. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  TUB  EFFECTS  OF  EMIGRATION  ON  TUB  INCREASE 
OF  POPULATION. 


( 1 )  As  the  sole  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  geometric 
ratios  of  human  increase,  on  which  the  theory  of  super- 
8  (-nudity  is  founded,  arc, said  to  be  derived  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  America,  and  as  the  slowest  of  them  is 
supposed  to  be  established  upon  the  progressive  aug- 
mentation of  the  inhabitants  of  that  entire  country,  it 
became  essential  that  the  demonstration,  as  it  is  called, 
should  be  guarded  by  an  assertion  of  a  most  extraordi- 
nary nature,  namely,  that  with  respect  to  Mtth  increase, 
on  i.s  quite  "  immaterial. "  The  recent  and  well 
known  origination  of  those  settlements;  their  Jinnuftl 
history  from  that  period  to  the  present  hour;  the 
evidence  the  very  structure  of  society  there  affords, 
together  with  the  local,  and  even  domestic  knowledge, 
not  only  in  every  part  of  the  Blituh  islands,  but 
throughout  Europe,  (of  which  they  have  now  become 
the  colony.)  of  these  vast  and  constant  deportations, 
are  wholly  disregarded.  Emigration  is  pronounced  by 
the  *'  Philosophers  of  Europe,"  advocates  of  the  pre- 
vailing principle  of  population,  to  be  n  immaterial," 
and  the  idea  is  too  flattering  to  the  patriots  of  America, 
not  to  be  eagerly  adopted  by  them  ;  and  u  when  they 
do  agree,  their  unanimity  is  wonderful;*' — miraculous 
indeed,  it  may  well  be  called,  in  this  instance,  invest- 
ing, as  it  does,  mankind  with  a  faculty  ol  increase 
which,  1  trust,  it  lias  been  already  proved,  involves  a 
series  of  physical  impossibilities. 
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(2)  Amongst  tin-  natty  singular  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  argument,  these  are  not  the  least  sur- 
prising— that  regarding  a  country  whose  inhabitants 
have,  within  a  few  generations  past,  Bprung  from  emi- 
gration solely,  emigration  should  be  pronounced  Im- 
material :  end  that  while  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
prolificness   in   the   human  race  is  Btl  1   to  be 

deduced  from  the  increase  of  the  native  population, 
that  of  these  emigrants  is  often  either  wholly  disre- 
garded, or  its  cHcrts  as  lunch  as  possible  evaded,  by 
presenting  its  increments  in  short  terms  only,  and 
thereby  all  but  entirely  concealing  the  necessary  re- 
sults of  continued  accumulation.  These  circumstances 
have,  indeed,  been  already  attended  to  ;  so  have  like- 
wise the  following:  but  while  assertions,  however 
unfounded,  are  made,  by  constant  and  confident  repe- 
tition, to  stand  for  demonstrations,  the  proofs  of  their 
fallacy  may  be  occasionally  iterated.  Thai  there  are 
only  10,000  emigrants  annually  added  to  the  American 
population  I  totally  disbelieve;  but  as  the  number  may, 
after  all,  be  made  a  mutter  of  debate,  the  denial  will  not 
now  be  further  persisted  in  :  but  that  that  number,  with 
Bn  :iiimii  il  increase  of  3  percent,  upon  it,  is  " immate- 
rial/' is,  without  dispute,  one  of  the  most  egregious  mis- 
takes ever  made.  It  has  been  already  stated,  and  may 
be  very  properly  repeated  here,  that  an  annual  acces- 
sion of  10,000,  with  U  per  cent,  increase  thereon,  would, 
in  a  single  century,  amount  to  (>,7:j2,G0(>  out  of  the 
7, M 1, 710  white  inhabitants  which  the  United  States 
<  d  in  1820,  or  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  entire 
number  :  extended  a  very  few  years  further,  it  would 
absorb  the  whole.  Mr.  Malthus  has,  indeed,  only 
commenced  his  calculation,  relative  to  this  annual 
emigration,  with  the  year  17821 ;  but  I  think  it  will 

1  SUlthiu,  E»«y  on  Population,  p.  339,  Dote. 
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be  quite  as  difficult  for  him  to  persuade  the  historian 
tlmt  emigration  first  Iwgan  at  that  j»eriod,asto  convince 
tin-  arithmetician,  that  even  if  calculated  only  thence, 
such  an  addition,  increasing  as  he  admits,  can  have 
been  "  JBiMmtttrial"  whoever  may  attempt  demonstra- 
tions to  the  contrary. 

(3)  Still  more  surprising  is  the  blunder  fallen  into, 
and  which  has  likewise  Ix-en  already  noticed,  that 
because  a  great  majority  of  the  emigrants  consist  of 
males,  that  circumstance  "  must  very  greatly  reduce 
"  the  number  from  which  any  increase  ought  to  becal- 
M  ciliated'."  The  fact  is  admitted,  and  has  been 
acknowledged  and  recorded  by  all  writes  who  hose 
adverted  to  the  subject,  from  Dr.  Franklin  downwards, 
and,  indeed,  long  before  his  time';  but,  then,  the  de- 
duction is  nut  only  not  true,  but,  as  has  been  so  fre- 
<|uriiuy  shewn  to  be  the  case  in  the  other  speculations 
of  our  anti-populationists,  the  very  reverse  is  the  plain, 
obvious,  and  uudi  niable  fact,  as  has  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  American  writers"  themselves3.  Ami 
how  is  it  possible  it  should  be  otherwise?  This  great 
majority  of  males,  it  follows  of  necessity,  must  consist 
of  unmarried  males ;  and  it  is,  furthermore,  as  certain 
as  common  observation  and  the  authority  of  all 
writers  on  the  subject  can  make  it,  that  these  unmar- 
ried males  are  principally  composed  of  "  young  men 
in  the  prime  of  life."  who  proceed  to  America,  "marry, 
and  settle4."  Now  as,  according  to  the  American  i 
suses,  there  happens  to  be  an  excess  of  females, 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  26,  as  Dr.  Seybert  has 

Eacjr.  Brit., Supplement,  ret  u  ,  p.    t*rt't  Staiislirt.  p.  29.     Dr.  BstWi 

UmpTMU   Flul.    TrUBMCtlUlM,    \v 

p,  i  r.  •  ■'■' 

•  Dr.  Dralu-.  lYnrfea,  SUti«lM-s> 
Arcimi  .,r  ihv  I' ml.. I  Siafea.  raL  u, 
p.  249. 

•  Se«  Dr.  FnuUdin,  roL  ii,  pp.  1S8, 

isr.acfcc. 


'  <<rsunt,  Ota  on   the  Bills  of  Mar- 
.'*!  J*  **•    **'•  Fr**kliii.  »°i.  ''■  iip- 

Dr.  Price  on  Reversionary 

11.264.    Ibid-,  p  Sgfc 

,  fee.  Aeeoamt  of  Iho 

,  tuI.  il,  p.  849.    Dr.  Sejr. 
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noticed,  to  direct  allusion  to  the  subject  before  us, 

I  (though,  owing  to  the  vfltyunBurc  of  the  emigration  we 
W  fwhniii  firing,  so  much  smaller  an  eveess  than  in  any 
other  country.)  and,  morco\  le  these  young  iheu 

are  not*  like  the  Israelites  of  old.  interdicted  from 
taking  unto  themsel\<  >  wives  of  the  daughters  of  ilie 
ior,  in  a  country  represented  as  au  universally 
Marrying  one,  being  very  likely  to  submit  voluntarily 
to  the  preventive  cheek,  from  the  supposed  tyranny 
of  which  in  Europe  they  have  escaped;  what  is  to 
binder  them  being  u  prolific  as  an  equal  number, 
taking  the  entire  community  together?  or.  rather,  what 
can  prevent  them  becoming  incomparably  more  So? 
The  passion  between  the  sexes,  which,  it  seems,  may 
be  represented  as  a  fixed  algebraical  quantity1,  will 
produce  its  inevitable  results  between  partial  thus 
introduced,  to  each  other;  or,  to  express  the 
queuces  in  the  somewhat  more  striking  language  of  a 
competent  judge  in  this  matter,  "  They  will  toge* 
titer; — clubs  cannot  pari  them'."  It  is,  thcxefjtMl 
quite  clear,  that  a  hundred  of  such  emigrants  marrying 
within  a  year  of  their  arrival,  would  add  more  than  a 
hundred  times  as  many  weddings,  to  those  annually 
talcing  place  in  the  country,  as  an  equal  number  of 
individuals  taken  promiscuously  from  the  entire,  popu- 
lation, in  which,  generally  speaking,  less  than  one  in  a 
hundred  annually  marry.  Every  part  of  the  precede 
tng  statements  is  plainly  true;  but,  however  modified, 
h  is  impossible  to  evade  the  conclusion  t  hate  mi  grants, 
cesststing,  as  they  do,  of  a  great  majority  of  males, 
and  those  "  the  most  active  and  vigorous;'  to  avail 
myself  of  Dr.  Seybert's  terms,  should  be  otherwise,  than 
far  more  prolific  than  an  equal  number  taken  rndiscrir 

•  IMm,  K-«y  on  P^uUlwn,  p.  3V.  '  Sl_ 
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niinati  1\     from    an   entire  community,  inevitably  I 

tuning  a  due  pfoportipji  of  that  advai  e  which  has 

turvivod  tin-  term  "t  pcolificnfiflsj  of  that  infamy  w i 
fur  removed  from,  and  in  Romany  cases  destined  never 

attain  to,  thai  period  ;  of  that  imbecility  which  is 
incapacitated  for  rep  rod  net  ion  ;  and  of  that  sieknes*,  in 
all  its  variety  of  forms,  which,  in  a  great  plurality  of 

■s,  pushes  human  being!  to  the  grave  long  before 
(lie  natural  period  of  life  is  fully  accomplished. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  it  i  i  il.  that  the  annual 

pro  Idleness  pf  a  given  number  of  emigrants  would  not 
(Mjiial  thai,  upon  the  like  amount  of  individuals,  taken 
indifferently  from  u  community  thus  constituted:  but 
with  an  affectation  of  candour  and  imxh-ration  assumed 
on  these  occasions,  as  previously  remarked  upon,  jj  i- 
ne  vert  he  less,  allow  ratuitous  concession,  that  it 

may  be  so  calculated  ;  und  3  per  cent,  per  annum  is 
therefore  propounded  Bl  the  accession  to  both;  whereas 
it  is  an  increment  t  1 1 1 1 : 1 1 1 \  false  in  both  cases,  though 
erring  in  contrary  extremes.  Were  it  a  possible  ratio, 
as  applied  to  an  entire  population,  it  would  multiply 
it  into  unsustainable  numbers  ;  but.  us  the  limit  of  the 
reproductive  principle,  calculated  on  the  select  and 
prolific  part  of  it,  it  would  speedily  consign  the  human 
race  to  annihilation.  The  time  consumed  in  exposing 
such  palpable  absurdities  must,  to  the  plainest  appre- 
hension, have  appeared  already  wholly  unspent. 

(4)  Taking,  then,  10,000,  the  number  constantly 
assigned  by  the  writers  I  am  opposing,  as  the  annual 
amount  of  American  emigration,  without,  however,  for 
one  moment  crediting  that  it  at  all  approaches  the 
amount  ;  the  next  inquiry  is,  to  what  extent,  on 
lowest  calculations,  such  an  :u  r<  v-ion  would  influence 
the  population  of  that  country.  Any  exact  results  are 
.duly  unattainable;  but  the  most  moderate  compu- 
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tations  that  can  possibly  he  adopted,  will  abundantly 
suffice  to  show   tie  y  of  the  Strang*  but  confi- 

dent  ;i-s<t|ioii,  that  the  very   source  whom e  Aim  iiean 
population  solely   sprang,  and   by  which    it   has  I 

perpetually  replenished*  baft  nevertheless,  nq  effect 
upon  its  vast  and  im  augmentation^ 

(5)  Tin:  description  of  persons.  ;is  t':ir  ;i*  tin-  question 
of  increase  is  concerned,  of  thaee  LO,0OQi  B*  linstthe 
proportion  of  the  two  sexes,  winch  almost  indicates  it, 
I  will  take  from  the  article  in  the  work  I  haw  L  ,  q 
l-.iticily  referring  r.»  in  this  it  is  said,  that  of  700 1 
persons  arriving  in  the  United  States  during  (l  given. 

time.  1J»;>!»  only  were  females?,  which  proportion  would 
jjive.  in  10,000  individuals,  BQOfl  nudes,  and  B70fl  fe- 
males, or  an  excess  of  the  former  sex  of  4401.  , 
therefore,  cannot  any.  or,  at  least.  \ .  i  \  lew  nftliem,  be 
married,  and  who  precisely  answer  to  that  description 
of  persons  of  whom  the  euii'^ranis  are  represented  us 
i  generally  composed.  These,  notwithstanding 
the  interdict  in  t  1m-  article  under  notice,  would  un- 
doubtedly affect  American  increase  ;  they  a mild  marry, 
ami  ifso.it  is  plain  that,  to  the  extent  of  this  majority, 
they  must  of  necessity  marry  American  females :  wc 
will,  however,  assign  upwards  of  400  of  them  to 
iilt-nts  and  t<»  the  operation  of  tin'  preventive 
check,  or  perpetual  celibacy  ;  they  would  then  increase 
by  upwards  of  4(XK)  tin-  annual  weddings  of  the  United 
States.     But  we  have  still  27l>8  males,  and  as  many 


1  Tb»  »1**n  OaUeieuJ  ou*  a  «»»l|cr 
proportion  of  male  limit  I  hivu  mindly 
**#a.  and  «i  Mtti 

('iiti  tonally  autlieuiic,  n*  my  iri»li 
HlHloif; 

fMfeMb  i  •»  »t»ittj.  that,  ii.  tin-  \<  .u 
r  J     ,   T  .  '       i*l-        "      rr    •     -1  .'  -  |>:iv.»ll^-l  . 

:  88<J  whine 
:x  wm  Uutiwiijtiated,  half  of  •  limn. 


on    any    mpronlion,    mi«t    have   U«a 
'  Till!  i.mnl  it.  Ilifii.  iif  mttlwi  iv.  n 
6188.  und  of  0   I  <>*.  calai- 

Ulvil  "ii    1 0,000     ll»    iniilir*  would  bo 
7576,   md  d\t  1  oioIct,    -'I-'-'  ;  propor- 

ll,    1 1'  .ulnjilril    111   ]>rt&*CUCC   tOi 

ll  ,,...  wouM  i;n-ivlly  hriL'ht«n 
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females,  to  dispose  of;  and  however  we  may  do  this 
consistently  with  any  conjectures  at  all  reasonable,  it 
will  not  be  found  to  vary  the  calculation  in  any  con- 
siderable degree.  If  we  assume  that  they  consist  partly 
of  1399  married  couples,  taking  out  with  them  two 
children  each,  and  destined  to  produce  other  two  in 
America,  one  and  a  half  of  which  latter  shall  survive 
to  marry,  then  these  couples  will  of  course  add  in  effect 
to  the  general  prolificness  of  that  country,  as  already 
calculated,  just  one  half  their  number  to  that  of  the  mar- 
riages of  the  year  in  which  they  land,  making,  therefore, 
a  further  addition  to  the  4000,  of  699.  It  cannot  be 
objected  that  some  of  these  married  couples  may  die 
before  they  have  furnished  the  remaining  number  of 
children  assigned  to  them ;  for  such  may,  and  un- 
doubtedly will,  be  the  case  respecting  the  marriages 
of  native  Americans ;  and  the  prolificness  given  to  them 
has  been  already  calculated  on  the  general  average, 
including,  amongst  other  considerations,  premature 
mortality.  This  objection,  therefore,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  which  occurs  to  me  as  very  likely  to  be  made, 
totally  fails.  Lastly,  we  have  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
an  annual  addition  of  2798  children  upon  the  foregoing 
computation.  These  must  be  presumed  to  have  almost 
universally  survived  the  imminent  perils  of  early  in- 
fancy, before  they  were  carried  to  so  great  a  distance'; 
the  two  given  in  this  instance,  therefore,  will  represent 
a  larger  proportion  of  births  in  each  case,  as  including 
those  who  have  not  survived ;  if,  therefore,  we  suppose 
that  of  these  two,  one  and  a  half  would,  on  the  whole, 
survive  to  marry  in  the  adopted  country  of  their  parents, 
we  obtain  the  measure  of  prolificness  already  assigned 
to  marriages  throughout  the  United  States,  and  which 
such  a  class  as  the  one  we  are  now  considering  is  not 
likely  to  fall  short  of;  indeed,  emigrants  have  always 
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.been  remarked  as  very  prolific  afl  well  us  longlivt 
tin    latter  fact  may  he  attributed  to  their  being  a  select 

b,  the  former,  which  moreeoncerfta  the  aubjaot,  will 

1m?  partly  illustrated  hereafter.  On  these  last  presump- 
tion-, therefore,  the  children  taken  out  to  America 
would  occasion  1049  additional  marriages  there,  hi 
effect,  therefore,  10,000  emigrants  would  cause,  at  the 
least.  5478  additional  marriages  in  the  United  Stat .  -:, 
and  that  regularly  and  annually;  for  it  miistbeol>M-r\cd, 
that,  as  the  amount  of  this  annual  emigration  is  given 
■  itioiiiirv,  the  average  results  WOuld  be  niiifonn; 
the  anticipated  marriages  of  the  emigrant  children  of 
the  current  year  being  balanced  by  the  substitution  of 
ii  equal  number  belonging  to  the  preceding  ones, and 
any  supposed  delay  in  the  marriages  of  some  of  the 

ie  adult?,  being  .similarly  compensated. 

The  number  of  annual  marriages,  during  the 
period  fixed  upon  as  that  in  which  these  ten  thousand 
have  emigrated,  *'.  e.,  from  1782  to  tin-  date  of  the  hist 
census,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  compute,  with  a  pre- 

•ii  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  The  mean  number 
of  the   inhabitants,  during  this  period,  must  be   first 

nated.  Warden  states  them  to  have  been,  in  1780, 
2, (),">!  J  n)i  i.  including  the  slave  population,  amounting, 
at  that  period,  probably  to  at  least  half  a  million1. 
Still,  resigning,  and  to  so  large  an  extent,  the  advan- 
tages my  argument   might  fairly  claim.  1    will  assume 

a  to  have  then  amounted,  exclusively  of  the  latter, 
to  two  millions.     The  free  white  population  of  1700 

.  according  to  Seybert,  3,093,111;  the  census  of 
gives  the  total  of  the  sane  description  of  per- 
sons  at    4,30<J.fi;jfi ;    of   IS  10.   at  5,8(32,093;   and   of 
1820,  at  7,K(H,710:  which  five  enumerations  will  give 
4,b'2-3,3l4,  as  the  average  of  the  population  throughout 

'  W*rdco.  SUiiatic«l,  &c.  Account  of  America,  tqI  iii ,  p.  '£'!•)■ 
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the  whole  term;  or.  in  fact,  exceeding  it,  if  the  increase 
were  equable  during  each  of  the  terms,  for  a  rfeasoh 
familiar  to  the  arithmetician:  but  the  difference  has 
not  been  calculated,  as  it  would  be,  in  this  and  similar 
cases,  unnecessary  to  affect  so  great  a  degree  of  pre- 
cision; and,  especially  as  it  would,  in  most  instances, 
make  me  appear  too  scrupulously  exact  in  favour  ttf 
my  own  conclusions.  I  hare,  therefore,  usually  declined 
all  such  minute  advantages  in  constructing  my  general 
proofs. 

(7)  The  utmost  probable  amount  of  annual  mar- 
riages that  would  take  place  in  this  number  of  inha- 
bitants, may  be  obtained  with  as  little  difficulty,  and 
certainly  with  exactness  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in 
hand.  If  we  fix  upon  two-and-twenty;  as  the  age  at 
which  the  males  of  America  marry,  and,  moreover,  make 
them  all  to  marry,  without  exception,  we  shall  probably 
satisfy  the  advocates  of  the  geometric  theory  in  these 
respects.  Turning,  then,  to  Table  Li.,  at  the  fend  of 
this  Book,  in  wjiich  the  American  census  of  1820  id 
distributed  into  annual  divisions,  and,  as  regularly  as 
I  knew  how  to  do  it,  consistently  with  the  numbers  given 
in  its  actual  divisions,  we  find  that  there  are,  in  every 
20,000  of  the  population,  186  males  of  that  agej  which 
would  render  it  barely  possible  for  1  in  107f5  of  the 
entire  inhabitants  to  marry  at  the  period  mentioned;  a 
result  very  different  from  the  suppositions  indulged  in 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  others ;  of  which  more  hereafter. 
The  mean  population,  during  the  period  before  referred 
to,  being  4,625,314,  that  number,  divided  by  107.5, 
will  of  course  give  the  annual  marriages  which  can 
have  taken  place  in  America,  under  the  given  Circtim* 
stances:  that  quotient  is  43,026.  It  may  be  said;  that 
the  proportion  of  marriages  Ought  to  be  increased;  by 
adding  to  the  number  the  second  and  third  ones  which 
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wouid  take  place :  when  it  is  recollected,  however, 
that  our  emigrants  are  quite  as  likely  to  form  these 
subsequent  connexions  as  the  natives,  and  that,  if  the 
jjrbpbrtibn  of  these  be  added  at  all,  it  must  be  added 
to  each,  the  rectification,  it  will  be  instahtly  seen,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  inquiry,  and  cannot 
affect  the  relative  proportions  required. 

(8)  The  annual  marriages,  caused  by  emigration, 
being  5748,  and  those  taking  place  in  the  native  popu* 
lation,  being  43,026,  it  follows  that  the  former  are  to 
the  latter,  as  100  to  748,  or  rather  more  than  one  in  74, 
on  the  whole: 

(9)  Now,  to  maintain  that  an  annual  addition,  in 
the  proportion  of  1  in  74  to  the  marriages  of  a  commu- 
nity would  be  immaterial  to  its  growth,  is  manifestly 
absurd ;  but,  to  suppose  that  the  addition  would  only 
aUgineht  the  regular  increase  in  that  proportion,  would 
be  equally,  though  not  so  obviously,  erroneous.  The 
emigrants,  compared  with  the  natives,  giving  so  much 
larger  a  proportion  of  their  numbers  to  the  reproduc- 
tive class,  and,  conversely,  augmenting,  by  a  so  much 
smaller  one,  the  rion-productive,  would  alter,  and 
evidently  accelerate,  the  increase  on  the  whole  beyond 
what  the  addition  in  question  seems;  at  first,  to  indi- 
cate. As  a  very  little  consideration  will  render  this  fact 
perfectly  clear;  and,  more  especially,  as  it  is  about  t6 
bfe  Still  further  proved  and  illustrated  by  figures,  longer 
tithe  will  not  be  spent  in  mere  verbal  explanations. 

(iO)  I  shall  now  proceed  to  shew,  by  means  of  actual 
calculation,  the  necessary  effect  which  a  comparatively 
small  accession  of  marriages  has  Upon  the  increase  of 
a  tomniUtiity  at  large.  Arid,  as  I  have  confined  myself 
to  the  number  of  emigrants  arbitrarily  awarded  by  our 
theorists,  though  it  has  been  distinctly  proved,  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work,  how  much  it  falls  short  of  that 
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warranted  and  demanded  by  truth  and  fact;  so,  after 
having  made  the  preceding  compulation  upon  that 
nunilK'r,  I  will  still  (to  silence  all  disputes)  recede  from 
them,  and  present  a  series  of  calculations  still  further 
within  the  warranty  of  truth;  it  lwing,  :is  before  ob- 
•  ed,  less  the  purpose  of  the  present  argument  to 
calculate  the  exact  cllcets  of  emigration,  than  to  prove 
tlnit,  under  the  (-irnmiitanccs  contemplated,  they  must 
be  as  vast  as  they  are  certain. 

(1 1)  The  construction  of  the  last  table  in  the  Third 
Chapter  suggested  the  subject  of  this,  and  furnishes 
the  demonstration  which  follows.  If  that  table  truly 
express  the  increase  from  two  couples,  year  by  year, 
during  the  whole  term  it.  embraces,  the  increase  upon 
any  additional  marriages.  01  proportions  of  marriages, 
that  may  be  interpolated  therein,  may  be  obtained  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  period. 
Thti*.  commeneino-  in  the  year  1,  ami  terminating  in 
206.  the  two  marriages  that  take  place  in  the  first 
year,  have  produced,  by  the  last,  ISOyVb  descendants; 
in  the  year  150,  they  have  given  7iH  only;  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  were  two  marriages  added  to  the  table, 
in  tin-  year  50,  being  similarly  prolific,  they  would, 
by  the  year  206j  (which  gives  the  like  term  of  L60 
\  i  trs.  o  produced  7SH,  making  the  total,  at  the 

termination  of  the  tabic,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
addition,  260^,  instead  of  108-rW;  had  the  acces- 
sion l>cen  that  of  one:  marriage  instead  of  two,  the  sum 
total,  in  the  year  206,  would  have  been  oidy  half  as 
much  augmented,  i.e.  by  39},  and  would  then  have 
amounted  to  22<>y.V  only;  and  so  proportionably  for 
any  other  addition.  This  method  of  computing  the 
n -Tease  upon  any  extraneous  additions  to  a  popula- 
tion. utli'TuiM'  afdvaneing  by  procreation  ouly,  it  is 
hoped,  is  equally  clear  and  incontrovertible. 
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(12)  The  following  table,  kbTing  bte  eon.structed 
previously  to  the  preceding  calculation,  regarding  the 
proportion  which  10.000  eraigrabts  would  add  to 
American  marriages,  they  were,  in  two  of  the  column*, 
taken  at  a  tenth  only,  and  that  proportion  extended 
Ue  entire  term,  in  two  different  mflthodftj  both  of 
■which,  as  will  be  apparent  on  the  slightest,  exami- 
nation, must  give  results  erring  greatly  in  delnii  in-\ . 
The  first,  which  equally  distributee  the  sum  of  that 
tenth  throughout  the  whole  period,  (Which  is  divided 
into  short  and  equal  terms.  ,vuii  ntly  falls  far  short  of 
the  relative  number  of  VreddulgS,  irhioi  muM  have 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  emigration,  in  the  cur- 
lier period*  of  American  colonization,  and  must  like- 
wise greatly  underrate  those  which  have  been  added 
in  the  later  ones,  from  the  same  cause;  as,  if  the 
preceding  computations  be  correct,  it  would  allow 
only  between  three  and  four  thousand  emigrants  as 
the  amount  of  the  annual  accessions  for  the  hist  44 
years.  The  other,  which  adds  one  tenth  to  every 
marriage  throughout,  while  it  gives  so  much  smaller  a 
purt  of  those  accessions  which  certainly  took  place  in 
the  first  periods  of  American  history,  still  does  not 
come  up  to  the  proportion  that  is  allowed,  on  all 
hands,  to  prevail  at  present,  and  would  give,  on  the 
Storage  of  the  last  44  years  kM  than  8000  annual 
emigrations.  Both  methods,  therefore,  are  uecessu- 
rily  '. erv  deficient  in  representing  the  results  which 
emigration  must  eortainly  have  produced  on  the  popu- 
lation; but  even  that  which  is  the  farthest  from  the 
reality  will  give  an  addition,  as  will  be  shortly  seen, 
any  thing  rather  than  -i  immaterial." 

(13)  But  the  addition  to  the  marriages  of  America, 
as  produced  by  emigration,  must  be  made  on  a  prin- 
ciple dissimilar  to  both  the  preceding  ones,  in  order 
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to  manifest  and  confirm  the  real  far •»  regarding  these 
BbeeSsioitA:  Ii  We  ii\  ii|m'uro  low  a  proportion  as 
tenth  of  the  marriages  as  produced  by  these  foreign 
Additions  aJ  the  present  time:  which,  as  has  been 
Bentfe  observed,  supposes  them  to  amount  to  lefts  than 
8000  annually,  (I  perceive  I  have  given  tV  only  in  one 
of  the  columns  in  tin-  last  three  sections  of  the  ensuing- 
table,)  the  farther  we  trace  back  the  history  of  the 
colonics,  the  smaller  is  their  population,  and  the 
proportion  of  emigrant  marriages  must  consequently 

illy  enlarge,  till  at  length  wk  arrive  at  a  period; 
when  nearly  all  of  them  must  hare  been  thus  d 
iidtled,  afad  finally  the  whole  of  them,  literally  speak- 
ing-, were  the  union   nf  parties  born  elsewhere.     In 

in inil v  with  tin*-  undeniable  fact,  I  have,  there- 
fore, lastly  calculated  the  effect  of  an  addition  of 
emigrant  marriages,  regulated  on  this  principle,  com- 
mencing with  as  low  a  proportion  as  TV  pari  of  the 
whole,  ami  contiiniitv_r   that  back  w  an  Is  for  tli  ree  scc- 

6,  and  afterwards  for  two  successive  sections  e: 

easing  it  to  A,  4,  4,  {,  |,  1,  4,  |,  J,  and  in  the  first 
adding  an  equal  number.     1  am  not  so  sure  that 
this    may    not    overrate    the    proportion    of  marriage* 
thus  occasioned,  in  tome  periods  of  the  table,  as  I  am 
that  in  others,  and  particularly  in  the  beginning  and 
I  in  I  df  the    whole   term,   that   proportion   is  greatly 
Underrated;  but,  again   disclaiming  any  pretence  to 
scrupulous  exactness  dn  this  occasion,  this  method  al 
will  exemplify,  and  perhaps  more  correctly   than  the 
others,  the  effect  emigration  has  unquestionably  had 
Upon  Ainericati  population:   as  it  is  evidently  calcu- 
late! on  a  principle*  more  consistent  with  its  history. 
1  have  only  further  to  remark,  that  should  the  demon- 
strators of  the  geometric  theory  select  short  periods 
from  any  of  these  calculations,  and  especially  from 
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that  last  ihentionied,  by  which  to  shew  these  acces- 
sions as  immaterial,  I  shall  not  only  rebut  the  induc- 
tion, by  repeating  what  has  been  already  advanced  in 
proof  of  the  erroneousness  of  such  a  method*  but 
retract  all  that  has  been  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, respecting  the  limited  extent  of  emigration,  and 
demand,  as  I  am  fully  warranted  in  doing,  for  years 
together,  many  times  the  amount  at  which  it  has  been 
stated. 

(14)  The  ensuing  table,  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  last  in  the  Third  Chapter,  presents,  in  the  first 
column,  equal  divisions  of  nine  years  each,  except- 
ing the  last,  which  has  eight  only:  the  second,  the 
middle  year  of  each,  which,  deducted  from  206,  the 
last  date  in  the  table,  gives,  of  course,  the  remaining 
years,  during  which  the  increase  on  any  additions 
that  are  to  be  made  to  the  marriages  must  be  calcu- 
lated; and  the  terms,  thus  obtained,  appear  in  the 
third  column.  In  the  fourth  are  given,  in  their 
respective  terms,  the  actual  marriages  which  occur  in 
the  before  mentioned  table,  as  resulting  from  the  two 
original  couples.  In  the  fifth,  is  found  the  increase 
on  those  marriages,  according  to  the  same  table,  for  a 
period  equal  to  the  term  expressed  in  the  third 
column,  and  which  constantly  extends  to  the  end  of 
the  calculation.  In  the  sixth  column  are  placed  the 
fractional  proportions  of  the  marriages  arising  from 
emigration,  compared  with  the  rest ;  commencing,  as 
before  explained,  with  the  supposition  of  their  being 
equal,  and  of  their  diminishing,  till,  at  the  termination, 
they  are  abated  to  -fa,  which  proportions  are  reduced 
in  the  seventh  column  to  actual  numbers.  In  the  eighth, 
is  the  increase  upon  these  additions,  computed,  for 
the  terms  specified,  according  to  the  table.  In  the 
ninth  column,  a  less  addition  is  made  to  the  marriages, 
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amounting,  on  the  whole,  to  only  one  tenth  part  of  the 
entire  number;  and  this, addition  is  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  several  divisions,  without  any  reference 
jo  the  marriages  that  otherwise  take  place  in  each — 
_„  .the  proportion  in  the  last  being  reduced  so.  as  In 
correspond  with  its  shorter  duration.  The  tenth 
column  gives  the  effect  of  such  accessions  on  the 
natural  increase.  The  eleventh  column  makes  only 
the  same  total  addition  to  the  marriages,  as  the  for- 
mer, but  does  so  by  increasing,  by  -rV,  the  number  of 
marriages  as  they  occur  in  the  table.  The  twelfth, 
and  last,  gives  the  results  of  this  method  also. 
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Table  XXIII. 

Exhibiting   the    Effect    op  Emigration   on  the   Natural    Incrkaji    or 

Pof^TlATION,    ACCORDING  TO  DIFFKRKNT    METHODS  OF  CALCULATION. 
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th*  preceding  chapter,  or  www-  fetal  loth*  pihHipto' 
opposed  tlragftotift.    The  sole  dei»©iy*iatkiftnd*aiitte# 
»  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  geometric  theory;  erCnfcr 
its  slowest  ratio  of  increase,  is  avowedly  derifoed'Hofei 
the  progress  of  American  population.  That  inn— **,no* 
tinted  to  us;  may,  under  certain  necessary  liouNflfiassy 
already  adverted  to  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  wora,  b» 
taken  as  substantially  correct ;  but  whether  it  be  nlswwm 
wholly  the  result  of  internal   generation,  or  greatly 
accelerated  by  external  accessions,  has  been  the  sole 
question :  and  one  which,  it  is  hoped,  is  now  finally 
answered.       It  has   been   demonstrated  in  the  last 
chapter,  as  irrefragably  as  arithmetic  can  demonstrate 
any  thing,  that  the  very  measure  of  prolificness  as* 
sumed  in  behalf  of  American  marriages,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  proving  the  duplication  contended  for,  as 
resulting  from  internal  procreation  only,  would  fall 
short  of  producing  that  effect,   not  by  a  slight   defi- 
ciency, which  it  would  have  been  unworthy  of  a  work 
of  this  general  nature  to  have  noticed,  but,  in  a  couple 
of  centuries  only,  in  the  overwhelming  proportion  of 
more  than  fifteen  to  one.     That  there  is  no  possibility, 
consistently  with  the  laws  of  Nature,  of  amending  the 
calculation  of  that  prolificness,  so  as  to  combine  the 
ratio  of  American  increase  with  the  hypothesis  that  it 
proceeds  from  propagation  only,  is  manifest:  equally 
so  is  it,  that  there   is  only  one  remaining  method,  of 
reconciling  these  otherwise  discordant  results;  but,  it 
is  one  which  does  so,  clearly  and  adequately — it  is  by 
adverting  to  the  fact,  and  its  necessary  consequences, 
which  are  known  and  proved  to  exist,  and  to  have 
existed,  and  to  the  extent  required,  on  the  authority 
of  every  species  of  evidence  of  which  the  subject  is 
susceptible,  namely, — Emigration. 

(20)    Dr.  Johnson,  I  think,  observes,  that  the  word 

II. -.7 
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isMeffM^r  -in -ofteft. -U«ed  in  a  sease  i»  whi#h  itftugbtt 
tj>i»a,  rejected;  at  aU  events,  I  hope  I  jpay  eoftclwdp, 
tjj»ft.#yarniraatien  which  has  been  the  subject  ;o.f  ,tp# 
p#e#*nt  chapter,  by  expressing  a  persuasion  tivat  Wthi 
tbe.  word,  and  the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied,  wij^j 
in  fature,  be  discarded,  in  discussing  the  effect  oi 
emigration  on  the  progress,  past  or  present,  of  the 
popabtion  of  America. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF    TBA  POSSibLg  PROFORHOlt    OF  MARRIAGES    Itt    DIF. 
FKRKfrt  COMMUNITIES. 

(1)  The  main  agent,  which,  in  the  geometric  theory 
of  population  according  to  its  advocates,  has,  to  the 
exclusion  of  emigration,  to  reconcile  the  wide  dif- 
ferences which  exist  in  the  increase  of  various  coun- 
tries, is  what  is  now  called  the  "  preventive  check ;" 
but  the  powers  with  which  it  is  invested,  are  amply 
sufficient,  were  they  real,  to  produce  all  such  results, 
and  still  more  astonishing  ones ;  but,  alas !  the  limits 
assigned  for  its  operation  involve  impossibilities,  still 
to  repeat  a  term  which  cannot  be  well  substituted,  but 
which  begins,  I  fear,  to  sound  like  tautology ;  I  pro- 
ceed, however,  to  justify  its  repetition,  as  applied  to 
this  part  also  of  the  system  under  examination. 

(2)  Previously  to  pointing  out  the  essential  error  in 
the  method  by  which  the  comparative  prevalence  of 
this  check  is  at  present  supposed  to  be  ascertained,  I 
shall  spend  a  few  words  (and  many  will  not  be 
required)  in  shewing  the  egregious  mistake  into 
which  these  writers  have  fallen  regarding  the  possible 
number  of  marriages  in  different  communities,  and 
from  which,  they  of  course  suppose  they  establish  the 
existence,  and  calculate  the  effects,  of  the  great  regu- 
lator of  their  system.  Now,  without  attending  for 
tht'  present  to  those  particulars,  which,  it  will  be  here- 
nfter  seen,  limit  the  proportion,  we  will  only  state, 
that  the  utmost  number  of  annual  marriages  (first 
mien,  at  least)  which  may  take  place  in  any  commu- 
nity, cannot  possibly  exceed  the  number  of  those  of 
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its  males  who  annually  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  who  are  not  naturally  or  accidentally  incapacitated 
from  forming  that  union;  The  proportion  these  bear 
to  the  whole,  which  cannot  vary  greatly  in  the  popu- 
lation of  an  entire  country,  will  evidently  indicate  the 
result  required.  Plain  and  necessary  as  this  method 
of  determining  the  question  appears,  it  has  been  totally 
lost  sight  of  by  our  writers  on  the  subject.  Political 
economists,  while  building  up  their  theory,  have  as 
little  ceremony  in  contradicting  the  plainest  rules  of 
arithmetic,  as  in  outraging  the  feelings,  and  insulting 
the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

(3)  To  present  a  few  proofs  of  these  assertions,  Mi\ 
Malthus,  with  great  apparent  moderation,  says,  "  it 
"  may  fairly  be  said;  that  not  more  than  one  half  of  the 
"  prolific  power  is  called  into  action  in  this  country ;" 
and  he  proves  it  thus,  that  "  if  all  were  to  marry  at  20, 
"  which  is  by  no  means  so  early  an  age  as  possible, 
•"  — mere  would  be  one  annual  marriage  out  of  60  per- 
"  sons,  instead  of  one  marriage  out  of  123  persons, 

*  as  is  the  case  at  present1." 

(4)  Dr.  Franklin  is,  as  we  hate  already  seen,  a  little 
more  sanguine  on  the  subject,  and  but  a  little.  "  If," 
lays  he, "  it  is  reckoned  there"  (in  Europe)  "  that  there 
u  is  but  one  marriage  per  annum  among  100  persons, 

*  perhaps  we  may  here  reckon  t^o9."  And  he  likewise 
Mikes  his  calculations  accordingly. 

($)  But  the  American  writers,  taught  by  the  "  phi- 
losophers of  Europe,"  are  not  now  satisfied  even  with 
these  proportions.  Mr.  Warden,  who  runs  into  the 
grossest  absurdities  whenever  national  vanity  prompts 
him,  positively  asserts,  that  instead  of  one  marriage  in 
120,  the  estimated  proportion  in  Europe,  in  the  United 
States  the  marriages  are  as  1  to  30,  the  births  1  to 

'tftflWifc. tftffrfflfrrffllrtilff.t  BM     *ft.FAuddk,WMnJiR«.a,p.S89. 
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20 l.     No  marvel  that  he  gives  us  the  population  of 
his  country,  for  1925,  as  amounting  to  224  millions ! 

(6)  To  begin  with  the  last  authority.  How  has.  it 
been  possible  that  a  writer,  having  apparently  so  much 
to  do  with  figures  and  calculations,  should  have  over- 
looked the  glaring  absurdity  of  his  own  statement? 
Wonderfully  gifted  as  that  population  is  represented 
to  be,  it  is,  nevertheless,  presumed  that  it  still  requires 
two  individuals  there  to  form  one  marriage  ;  and  if  so, 
Mr.  Warden  gravely  assures  his  readers,  and  by  plain 
figures,  that,  in  his  country,  there  is  annually  one 
person  married  in  every  fifteen,  though,  according  to 
the  prolific ness  he  attributes  to  it,  (and  he  is,  in  this 
respect,  quite  liberal  enough,)  there  is  only  1  in  2Q 
born; — one-fourth  more  individuals  married  yearly 
than  there  are  births !  The  absurdity  does  not  require 
heightening,  and,  indeed,  hardly  admits  of  it;  other* 
wise,  as  it  is  again  presumed,  respecting  America,  that 
the  marriages  and  the  births  of  the  same  year  are  not 
contemporary  in  point  of  age,  but  that  the  former  must 
be  the  union  of  those  born,  at  least,  as  far  back  as  the 
distance  between  birth  and  puberty;  and  if,  at  that 
distance  of  time,  the  population,  and,  consequently, 
the  births,  were  only  half  as  numerous,  and,  as  it  is 
calculated,  that  only  two-thirds  of  the  born  survive  to 
be  married,  even  there 8,  it  follows,  according  to  Mr. 
Warden,  that,  in  the  United  States,  there  are  three 
times  as  many  individuals  at  length  married,  as  were 
born,  and  four  times  as  many  as  can  annually  attain  the 
age  of  puberty3. 

1  Warden,  Statistical,  &c.  Illustrations  25  years,  would  hare  increased,  in  1890, 

of  the  United  States,  vol.  iii.,  p.  231.  to  600  :  and  let  25,  merely  for  the  pur- 

1  Malthus,  Essay  on  Population,  vol.  pose  of  illustration,  be  the  nubile  period, 

i.,  p.  484.  In  the  former  year  there  would  be,  ac- 

*  To  give  a  numerical  exemplification  cording  to  Mr.  Warden,  15  births  j  and' 

of  this  extraordinary  mistake.  Let  300  less  than  two-thirds  of  these  would,  aq- 

stand  for  the  population  of  the  United  cording  to  Mr.  Malthus,  live  f o  marry  i 

State*  in  1795,  which,  doubling  every  in  1820,  therefore,  the  birthe  of  WW 
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(7)  Dr.  Franklin's  "  reckoning,"  that  one  marriage 
in  fifty  takes  place  in  America,  might  be  refuted  by 
referring  to  Table  XX.,  in  the  Third  Chapter  of  this 
Book1,  constructed  on  his  own  data;  but  a  readier 
method  of  disproof  presents  itself.  Supposing  the 
whole  of  the  males  to  many  there,  on  attaining  their 
twentieth  year,  the  period  he  has  fixed  upon,  I  find 
die  proportion  of  these,  according  to  Table  LI.,  at  the 
end  of  this  Book,  would  be  204  in  20,000,  rendering 
it  not  quite  possible  for  one  marriage  to  take  place  in 
every  98.  But  if  this  method  of  calculation  is  unsa- 
tisfactory, another  presents  itself,  not  liable  to  objec- 
tion- There  is  a  division  in  the  last  American  census, 
which,  for  what  purpose  soever  made,  will  answer 
mine  on  this  occasion;  that  which  gives  the  number  of 
males,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18;  in  this  biennial 
section,  these  amount  to  182,205.  Taking  one  half 
this  number,  for  one  year's  proportion,  and  dividing 
the  entire  white  population,  amounting  to  7,861,710, 
by  it,  the  quotient  will  give  the  utmost  possible 
number  of  annual  marriages  which  could  take  place 
in  America,  were  all  the  males  (men  they  cannot  be 
called)  to  marry  at  the  mean  age,  17;  and  that  propor- 
tion is  not  quite  1  in  86.  Little,  it  is  conceived,  will  be 
said  about  the  operation  of  the  preventive  check  in 
such  a  case. 

(8)  But  it  is  to  Mr.  Malthus's  assertion,  respecting 
our  own  country,  that  the  reader's  most  serious  atten- 
tion is  demanded,  as  the  basis  upon  which  his  denun- 
ciatory system  takes  its  stand;  pronouncing  the  evils 
treasured  up  for  mankind,  by  the  principle  of  popula- 

,  only  «it»  S  marriages,  were  all  to  25  yean  before,  would  multiply  into  40, 

f.  But  Mr.  Warden  assures  ua  that,  in  order  to  form  20  couple* ;  in   short, 

■  peculation  of  Um  Utter  period,  calculating  the  deaths,  just  4  times  as 

i  would  bo  30  births,  and  20  mac-  many  are  said  to  many  u  is  possible  1 
i;  in  other  words,  mat  the  15  bom       >  Page  33. 
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tion,  to  be  as  vast  as  they  are  imminent,  and  which 
are  only,  in  the  mean  time,  restrained  by  the  "  pre- 
ventive check,"  which,  however  disguised,  is  practi- 
cally as  cruel,  as  it  is,  in  principle,  disgusting.  S*  It 
"  may  fairly  be  said,"  are  the  words  of  this  writer, M that 
w  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  prolific  power  ia 
"  called  into  action  in  this  country;"  founding,  on. 
a  ridiculous  supposition,  an  impossible  one,  namely,. 
that  were  all  to  marry  at  20,  there  would  be  one 
annual  marriage  in  every  60,  instead  of  1  in  120,  as 
at  present.  Turning  to  Table  XLVIII.,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  Book,  in  which  the  population  of  Eng- 
land, as  divided  into  ages  in  the  last  census,  is  again 
distributed  into  annual  divisions,  and  so  done,  I  think, 
as  not  to  admit  of  material  error,  (certainly  none  that 
can  affect  the  present  inquiry,)  we  find  the  number 
of  those  males  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  20,  are, 
in  every  20,000  inhabitants,  173;  were  all  these, 
therefore,  to  marry  in  that  year  of  their  life,  as  pre- 
dicated in  the  supposition  under  consideration,  not 
quite  one  marriage  in  1 16  could  possibly  take  plane, 
at  least,  first  marriages;  and  it  would  match  the  absur- 
dity I  am  exposing,  to  attend,  in  this  case,  to  the 
minute  effect  which  subsequent  ones  would  have  on 
this  proportion;  in  fact,  the  supposition  is  precisely 
of  the  same  character  as  that  of  Mr.  Warden,  though 
advanced  for  so  very  opposite  a  purpose;  and]  it.  may  be 
similarly  disposed  of.  It  requires  here,  also,  two  indi-» 
viduals  to  form  one  marriage ;  consequently  1  marriage 
in  60  implies  two  married  persons  in  that  number,  or 
1  in  every  30  of  the  inhabitants ;  but,  if  we  may 
trust  the  population-abstracts,  there  is  only  one  birth 
in  every  35:  there  must,  therefore,  be,  according  to 
Mr.  Malthus,  one  seventh  more  persons  annually  ma*. 
ried  in  England,  than  are  annually  born,  were  it  not 
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for  this  "  preventive  check,"  But  if  we  again  go 
back  (and  we  must  do  so  in  this  inquiry)  to  the  period 
when  those  contracting  these  annual  marriages  were 
themselves  born,  and  recollect  that  in  England,  also, 
population  has  considerably  advanced,  and  that  here, 
likewise,  Death  makes  his  ravages,  as  elsewhere,  be- 
tween the  natal  and  nubile  periods  of  life,  the  absurdity 
will,  if  possible,  appear  still  more  glaring.  Thus,  by 
the  published  censuses,  we  find  that  the  births  of 
J 800  were  227,093,  of  which  112,081  were  females; 
and,  had  all  the  latter  married  in  1820,  the  population 
then  being  11,261,437,  it  is  evident  rrot  quite  one 
marriage  in  every  100  could  have  possibly  taken 
place  :  or  if  Mr.  Malthus  means  to  say,  that  but  for 
the  operation  of  the  preventive  check,  the  males  would 
all  many  at  20,  and  seek  wives  of  a  still  earlier  age, 
then  it  will  be  found  that,  as  the  male  births  in  1800 
were  115,012,  about  one  marriage  in  every  08  could 
have  taken  place  in  1820,  that  is,  had  no  deaths 
occurred  amongst  the  number  of  those  born  in  1800; 
but  admitting  Death  into  the  calculation,  (for  he  will 
be  ao  admitted  in  spite  of  our  political  arithmeticians,) 
and  die  supposition  of  Mr.  Malthus  will  then  only 
appear  in  its  just  proportions,  as  an  absurdity  that 
nothing  can  heighten. 

(9)  Certain,  however,  that  the  advocates  of  the 
system  I  am  opposing  will  attempt  to  maintain  the 
preventive  check,  as  their  sole  weapon,  whether  for 
afeasdve  or  defensive  operations,  and  that  all  excep- 
tions will  be  taken  against  every  species  of  proof  that 
shall  shew  its  comparative  non-efficiency ;  and  that, 
in  this  instance,  the  exactness  of  the  registers  of  the 
births  may,  probably,  be  made  the  ground  of  an  objec- 
tion against  the  foregoing  conclusions,  however  little 
any  imaginably  rectification  of  them  would  serve  their 
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(15)  To  apply  the  preceding  calculations  to  the  use 
for  which  they  were  made;  and  to  commence  with  the 
last,  and,  as  it  respects  increase,  the  least  favourable 

nutation.  Feu,  it  is  presumed,  after  what  has 
been  advanced,  will  assert  that  only  one  tenth  part  of 
the  marriages  of  tin-  United  States  are  pecasipned  by 
emigration,  at  present;  most  certainly  there  are  none 
who  can  suppose  such  was  the  ease  upwards  of  300 
years  ago.  But,  one-tenth  added  to  the  number  of 
marriages  which  occur  in  the  table,  as  resulting  frum 
natuml  geOMTUtiou,  and,  in  a  maimer  whirh  u  I  irily 
renders  them  the  least  productive,  instead  of  increasing 
the  number  in  exisleiire  at  tin-  end  of  the  term  by  one 
tenth  only,  makes  upwards  of  seven-fold  that  addition. 
The  97-fjJfo  marriages  which  have  occurred  betw- 
the  years  1  and  20G,  give,  at  the  hitter  period,  180f£fo 
persons  as  in  actual  existence;  9-fVVo  extra  marriages 
added,  as  explained,  produce  by  that  time,  140-^^, 
which,  added  to  the  former,  make  321t7oV  Even  this 
evidently  d.-li<  init  computation  proves,  then,  thai 
emigration  is  "  immaterial  "  to  American  increase,  just 
so  far  as  the  difference  between  the  numbers  ISO  and 
321  may  be  so  regarded. 

(16)  But  the  addition  Of  this  tenth,  as  given  in  the 
10th  column,  is  more  conformable  to  the  fact  to  be 
illustrated,  though  it  will  be  still  inadequate  to  pre- 
sent the  result  in  its  proper  magnitude.  Its  effect,  so 
calculated,  is  to  add  to  the  same  ISO-Wife  persons, 
who,  as  before  stated,  were  the  product  of  internal 
generation  only,  during  tin-  term  in  question,  other 
266 ,'"; •„.  making  the  total  447fWv,  or,  between  two, 
and  three  times  the  natural  amount  of  the  population. 
According  to  this  second  method  of  computation,  then, 
which  is  still,  evidently,  far  within  the  truth  in  all 
respects,  is  emigration  '•  immaterial"? 
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(17       i      ilv,  faflfiflct,  according  to  the  8th  column, 
i  emigration  which  would  add.  during  lbs  2Qfi 

StWJJl  marriages,  to  the  U7-n*&  which  take 
place  independ-  I  at  the  intervals  and  ifl 
tl»c  |>n  |  already  explained,  would  be  that  of 
rawing  tkc  papulation  from  I80,'.j.;!„,  the  number  pro- 
duced in,  •  prooaafic >ly,"  to  «1Gt#&;  or.  between 

four  and  five-fold;  and,  even  in  this  last  coinputation, 
the  interpolated  roiajages,  as  referrible  to  AnilWtfllt 
statistics,  are  inanilistiy  t»o  few,  in  00184  of  the  first, 
and  in  several  of  the  last,  sect  inn*,  aduktarej  maybe 
the  ■  peeling  those  in  the  intermediate  ones. 

(lb)  It  is  on  the  whole,  therefore,  quite  dear  that 
it  would  be  easy  enough  to  make  such  additions  to 
the  marriages  in  the  table  of  natural  increase,  as  given 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  would,  very  accurately, 
double  its  numbers  ever}  twenty-five  y<  art;  that  such 
additions  would  not  be  required  to  be  large  ;  though, 
compared  with  those  in  the  pnanadiag  table,  they  would 
have  to  be  increased  somewhat  in  ■  fins  <»l  Ihfl  last 
sections,  which  would  certainly  render  them  more  con- 
sistent With  the   existing  facts,  in  relation  tn  America : 

but  I  shall  pursue  these  computations  no  further,  as, 
in  tin  i  arils  that  might  be  raised,  about  some  of  the 
feat*  which  must  be  then  distinctly  advanced,  the  main 
of  the  present  argument  might,  in  some  mea- 
sure, be  lost  sight  of,  which  is,  to  demonstrate  that 
comparatively  small  constant  accessions  to.  the  popu- 
lation of  a  country  have  an  effect  upon  its  increase  to 
an  extent  which  could  not  be  imagined,  and,  certainly. 
would  not  be  credited,  without  their  being  demon- 
strated by  actual  calculation:  and  this,  it  is  hoped,  has 
now  been  satisfactorily  done. 

(19)     Nothing  then  can  be  clearer  than  the  conclu- 
sions suggested   by  the  connected  results  of  this  and 
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the  preceding-  chapter,  or  more  fatal  1o  the  principle 
opposed  throughout.    The  sole  demonstration  advanced 
in  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  geometric  theory,  even  in 
its  slowest  ratio  of  increase,  is  avowedly  derived  from 
the  progress  of  American  population.   That  increase,  as 
stated  to  us,  may,  under  certain  necessary  limitations, 
already  adverted  to  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work,  be 
taken  as  substantially  correct;  but  whether  it  be  almost 
wholly  the  result  of  internal   generation,  or  ereatly 
accelerated  by  external  accessions,  has  been  the  sole 
question:  and  one  which,  it  is  hoped,  is  now  finally 
answered.       It    lias    been    demonstrated    in   the    last 
chapter,  as  irrefragably  as  arithmetic  can  demonstrate 
any  thing,  that  the  very  measure  of  prolificness  as- 
sumed in  behalf  of  American  marriages,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  proving  the  duplication  contended  for,  as 
resulting  from   internal   procreation  only,  would   fall 
short  of  producing  that  effect,  not  by  a  slight   defi- 
ciency, which  it  would  have  been  unworthy  of  a  work 
of  this  general  nature  to  have  noticed,  but,  in  a  couple 
of  centuries  only,  in  the  overwhelming  proportion  of 
more  than  fifteen  to  one.     That  there  is  no  possibility, 
consistently  with  the  laws  of  Nature,  of  amending  thi- 
calculation  of  that  prolificness,  so  as  to  combine  the 
ratio  of  American  increase  with  the  hypothesis  that  it 
proceeds  from  propagation  only,  is  manifest:  equally 
so  is  it,  that  there    is  only  one   remaining  method  of 
reconciling  these  otherwise  discordant  results;  but,  it 
is  one  which  does  so,  clearly  and  adequately — it  is  by 
adverting  to  the  fact,  and  its  necessary  consequences, 
which  are  known  and  proved  to  exist,  and  to  have 
existed,  and  to  the  extent  required;  OH  the  authority 
of  c\ery  species  of  evidence  of  which  the  subject  is 
susceptible,  namely, — Emigration. 

(20)     Dr.  Johnson,  I  think,  oh  chat  the  word 
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ntfttonM,"  W  ofteft  used  in  a  sense  i»  whi*h.  it- aughtr 
tfrfeftjxfgftoted;  at  aM  events,  1  hope  I  way  wweiwjp, 
thfttfytrofratien  which  has  been  the  subject  ;af  tt  p#i 
p*e*fqt«&apter,  by  expressing  a  persuasion  thatfeo'tbi 
the.  wftwi,  and  the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied,  wij^ 
in  i&toKe,  be  discarded,  in  discussing  the  effect  ^oi 
emigration  on  the  progress,  past  or  present,  of  the. 
population  of  America. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

op  Me"  ttjssifcLfi  pROPOR-riotf  bt  MArriAgeS  itt  titf, 

FEREfcT  COMMUfftTMS. 

(1)  The  main  agent,  which,  in  the  geometric  theory 
of  population  according  to  its  advocates,  has,  to  the 
exclusion  of  emigration,  to  reconcile  the  wide  dif- 
ferences which  exist  in  the  increase  of  various  coun- 
tries, is  what  is  now  called  the  "  preventive  check ;" 
but  the  powers  with  which  it  is  invested,  are  amply 
sufficient,  were  they  real,  to  produce  all  such  results, 
and  still  more  astonishing  ones ;  but,  alas !  the  limits 
assigned  for  its  operation  involve  impossibilities,  still 
to  repeat  a  term  which  cannot  be  well  substituted,  but 
which  begins,  I  fear,  to  sound  like  tautology ;  I  pro- 
ceed, however,  to  justify  its  repetition,  as  applied  to 
this  part  also  of  the  system  under  examination. 

(2)  Previously  to  pointing  out  the  essential  error  in 
the  method  by  which  the  comparative  prevalence  of 
this  check  is  at  present  supposed  to  be  ascertained,  I 
shall  spend  a  few  words  (and  many  will  not  be 
required)  in  shewing  the  egregious  mistake  into 
which  these  writers  have  fallen  regarding  the  possible 
number  of  marriages  in  different  communities,  and 
from  which,  they  of  course  suppose  they  establish  the 
existence,  and  calculate  the  effects,  of  the  great  regu- 
lator of  their  system.  Now,  without  attending  for 
the  present  to  those  particulars,  which,  it  will  be  here- 
after seen,  limit  the  proportion,  we  will  only  state, 
that  the  utmost  number  of  annual  marriages  (first 
ones,  at  least)  which  may  take  place  in  any  commu- 
nity, cannot  possibly  exceed  the  number  of  those  of 
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males  uho  annually  arrive  at  the  age  of  pul» 
and  who  are  not  naturally  or  accidentally  ineapaei? 
from  fofftlllig  thai  union;     The  proportion  these  bear 
tti  the  whole,  which  cannot  van  greatly  in  the  popu- 
lation of  an  entire  country,  will  evidently  indicate  the 

lilt  required.  Plain  and  necessary  as  this  method 
Of  determining  the  question  appears,  it  has  been  totally 
lost  light  ef  by  our  writers  on  the  subject  Political 
economists,  while  building  up  their  theory,  have  as 
little  ceremony  in  cniitnidicting;  the  plainest  rttle 
arithmetic,  as  in  outraging  the  feelings,  and  insulting 
the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

i     To  present  a  few  proofs  of  these  assertions,  Mr. 
Muhhus,  with  {jreat  apparent   moderation,  says,  "  it 

lay  fairly  be  said,  that  not  more  than  one  half  of  the 
"  prolific  power  is  called  into  action  in  this  country  | " 
anil  he  proves  it  thus,  that  "  if  ull  were  to  marry  at  20, 
*'  which  is  by  no  means  so  early  an  aje  us  possible, 
"  — there  would  be  one  annual  marna-ji-  out  ol'o'Opcr- 
*'  sons,  instead  of  one  marriage  out  of  123  persmi-, 
"  a.*  is  the  case  at  present1." 

(4)     Dr.  Franklin  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  lit  1 1 
anguine  on  the  subject,  and  but  a  little;     "  If," 

says  he,  M  it  is  reckoned  there"  (in  Europe)  "  that  there 
but  one  marriage  per  annum  among  100  persons, 
,:  I'erlmps  we  may  hero  reckon  two8."  And  he  likewise 
makes  his  calculations  accord  in- h  - 

i 1  But  the  American  writers,  taught  by  the  ':  phi- 
losophers of  Europe."  are  not  now  t&tisfted  even  with 
e  proportions.  Mr.  Warden,  who  runs  into  the 
grossest  absurdities  whenever  national  vanity  prompts 
him,  positively  asserts,  that  instead  of  one  marriage  in 
120,  the  estimated  proportion  in  Europe,  in  the  United 
\m   the  marriages  are  as  I  to  30,  the  births  1  to 

1  SliUhus,  fciMj-  on  Politico.  [>.  301.    'Dr.Fninklm,  Work*,  n>l.  H .  fr. 385. 
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20 l.     No  marvel  that  he  gives  us  the  population  of 
his  country,  for  1920,  as  amounting  to  221  millions! 

(6)  To  begin  with  the  last  authority.  How  has  it 
been  possible  that  a  writer,  having-  apparently  so  much 
to  do  fl  iih  figures  and  calculations,  shovihl  have  over- 
looked the  glaring  absurdity  of  his  own  statement? 
Wonderfully  gifted  EM  1 1  iat  population  is  representt.d 
to  be,  it  is.  nevertheless,  presumed  that  it  still  requires 
two  individuals  there  to  form  one  marriage  ;  and  if  so, 
Mr.  Warden  gravely  assures  his  readers,  and  by  plain 
figures,  that,  in  his  country,  there  is  annually  one 
person  married  in  every  fifteen,  though,  according  to 
the  prolificness  he  attributes  to  it,  (and  he  is,  in  this 
respect,  quite  liberal  enough,)  there  is  only  1  in  20 
iioni; — one-fourth  more  individuals  married  yearly 
than  there  are  births !  The  absurdity  does  not  require 
heightening,  and,  indeed,  hardly  admits  of  it;  other- 
wise, as  it  is  again  presumed,  respecting  America,  that 
the  marriages  and  the  births  pi  the  same  year  are  not 
contemporary  in  point  of  age,  but  that  the  former  must 
be  the  union  of  those  born,  at  least,  as  far  back  as  the 
distance  between  birth  and  puberty ;  and  if,  at  that 
distance  of  time,  the  population,  and,  consequently. 
the  births,  were  only  half  as  numerous,  and,  as  it  is 
calculated,  thai  only  two-thirds  of  the  born  survive  to 
be  married,  even  there*,  it  follows,  accordiie.;  t>»  Mr. 
Warden,  that,  in  the  United  States,  there  arc  three 
times  as  many  individuals  at  length  married,  as  were 
born,  and  four  times  as  many  as  can  annually  attain  the 
age  of  puberty3. 


n,  Statistical,  &c  lUuttrttiou 
.  States,  vol.  iii  T  t>.  '231 . 
Kaaay  cm  Population,  vol. 

•To  jtfre  »  numeric nl  r-n-mjilifirnlinn 
of  this  extraordinary  iiiivukr.  L/.-t  300 
•Snnil   for  the  popiiurt  nitcd 

State*  in   I79'j,  which,  doubling  every 


25  roar*,  would  hATi'  increased,  in  189«\ 
to  ttOO  :   anil  U>t  25,  miTvly  for  tin-  j.«ir- 

Cof  illustration.  bfl  tln»  nuniU'jaTud. 
bo  former  yi-iir  thvtv  would  t«,  ac- 
cording to  Mr,  Warden.  Ij  birtha:  and 
lc*»  than  two-thirds  of  Ihev  wmM,  ac- 
eonJinr  to  Mr.  Midtlnu,  livs  tu  man 
I  l  1-Ji»,  thcrcsta,  Ui«  I'rtU  vf  17 
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(7)  Dr.  Franklins  "  reckoning.*'  that  one  marri. 

in  fifty  takes  place  in  America,  might  be  refuted  by 
referring  to  Table  XX.,  in  the  Third  Chapter  of  this 
Book1,  constructed  on  his  own  data:  but  a  readier 
method  of  disproof  presents  itself.  Supposing  the 
whole  of  the  males  to  marry  there,  on  attaining  their 
twentieth  year,  the  period  he  has  fixed  upon,  I  find 
the  proportion  of  these,  according  to  Tablr  1. 1.,  at  the 
end  of  this  Book,  would  be  204  in  20,000,  rendering 
it  not  quite  possible  for  one  marriage  to  take  place  in 
evcTy  98.  But  if  this  method  of  calculation  is  unsa- 
tisfactory, another  presents  itself  not  liable  to  oh 
tion.  There  is  a  division  in  the  last  American  census, 
which,  for  what  purpose  soever  made,  will  answer 
mine  on  this  occasion;  that  which  gives  the  number  of 
males,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18;  in  this  biennial 
section,  these  amount  to  182,205.  Taking  one  half 
this  i uimher,  for  one  year's  proportion,  and  dividing 
the  entire  white  population,  amounting  to  7,861,710, 
by  it,  the  quotient  will  give  the  utmost  possible 
number  of  annual  marriages  which  could  take  place 
in  America,  were  all  the  males  (men  they  cannot  be 
called)  to  marry  at  the  mean  age,  17;  and  thai  propor- 
tion is  not  quite  1  in  86.  Little,  it  is  conceived,  will  be 
said  about  the  operation  of  the  preventive  check  in 
such  a  case. 

(8)  But  it  is  to  Mr.  Malthus's  assertion,  respecting 
our  own  country,  that  the  reader's  most  serious  atten- 
tion is  demanded,  as  the  basis  upon  which  his  denun- 
ciatory system  takes  its  stand;  pronouncing  the  evils 
treasured  up  for  mankind,  by  the  principle  of  popula- 

ttralA  o*lv  grre  5  roirnAgc*,  wore  »I1  to  25  jvar*  before,  would  multiply  into  40, 
innrry.  I(l[  Mr.  W:itiU'ii  assures  us  that,  in  order  tu  form  20  couple*;  in  short, 
in    Ihe  panuluiixjii  of  the    UiI'it    prni.nl,      (alruUting   llur  dentin,  )n»t  4  time*  :u 

there  would  be  3*1  birth*,  mid  20  uiiu.    luuiiy  urn  *sid  to  many  as  is  [wtsihlc  ! 
ragt* ;  in  other  «urd».  thut  the  15  lum        '  Page  33. 
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tion,   Jo  be  as  vast  as  they  are  imminent,  and  which 
are  only,   in   the  mean  time,  restrained  by  tfei  "  pre- 
■  k,"  which,  houc'V.  i   i  i.   is  prnati- 

cally  us  cruel,  as  it  is,  in  principle,  disgusting.  M  It 
u  may  fairly  besaid,  are  the  words  of  this  writer, ;'  that 
M  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  prolific  power  is 
*  called  into  action  in  this  country ;"  founding,  on 
a  ridiculous  supposition,  an  impossible  one.  namely, 
that  v>cre  all  to  marry  at  20,  there  would  lie  one 
uunuul  marriage  in  every  GO,  instead  of  1  in  120,  as 
.it  present.  Turning  to  Table  XLVII1.,  at  the  i 
■  iun  of  this  Book,  in  which  the  f>opulation  of  Eug- 
I,  as  divided  into  ages  in  the  last  census,  i-  a 
distributed  into  amiual  divisions,  and  so  done.  I  think, 
as  not  to  admit  of  material  error,  (certainly  none  that 
cm  attrct  the  present  inquiry,)  we  find  the  number 
of  those  males  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  20,  are, 
in  every  20,000  inhabitant-.  173;  were  all  these, 
then  fore,  to  marry  in  that  year  of  their  life,  as  pre- 
dicted in  the  supposition  under  consideration,  imi 
quite  one  marriage  in  116  could  possibly  take  place. 
at  least,  first  marriages;  ;>n<l  ii  would  match  the  absur- 
dity I  am  exposing,  to  attend,  in  this  case,  to  the 
minute  effect  which  .subsequent  ones  would  have  on 
this  proportion;  in  fact,  the  supposition  is  precisely 
of  the  same  character  as  that  of  Mr.  Warden,  though 
advanced  for  so  very  opposite  a  purpose;  and  it  may  Ix- 
similarly  disused  of.  It  requires  here.  also,  two  indi- 
viduals to  form  one  marriage;  consequently  1  marriage 
in  CO  implies  two  married  persons  in  that  number,  or 
1  in  every  80  of  the  inhabitants ;  but,  if  we  may 
trust  the  population-abstracts,  there  is  only  one  birth 
in  every  3.5:  there  must,  therefore,  be,  according  to 
Mr.  Mai  thus,  one  seventh  more  persons  annually  mar- 
ried in  Engl  ami,  than  arc  aunually  born,  were  it  not 
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for   Uii$    M  preventive   check."'     Hut   if  wo   again    go 
l»ai:k  (ami  we  must  do  so  in  this  inquiry)  to  the  \< 
when  those  contracting  those  annual  man 
themselves  born,  and  recollect  thai   in  Knuhmd,  also, 
population   has  considerably  advanced,  and  that.  here. 
likewise,  Death  makes  his  ravages,  as  elsewhere,   he 
tareen  the  natal  and  nubile  pi irit tdaof  life,  the  absurdity 
will,  if  possible,  appear  still  more  glaring.     Thus,  by 
Uie   published  •,   wo    lind    that    the  births  of 

LflOpjvan  827,098,  of  which  112,081  »,,  let; 

and.  had  all  the  latter  married  in  I  s .><>..  liio  population 
then    being    1  l,'2ol.4:37,    it    is  evident  irt>t  .put.' 
marriage    in    every     III!)    could    have    possibly   t 
place :    or  if  Mr.  Malthus  means  to  say,  that  but  for 
the  operation  of  the  preventive  cheek,  the  males  would 
ull  marry  at  20,  and  seek  wives  of  a  still  earlier  1 
then  it  wdl  be  found  that,  as  the  male  births  in  1800 
were  115,012,  about  one  marriage  in  every  08  could 
have  taken    place    in    |8fi0,   that   is,    had  no  deaths 
occurred  amongst  the  number  of  those  born  in  1800; 
but  admitting  Death  into  the  calculation,  (for  he  will 
be  so  admitted  in  spite  of  our  political  aritluiKtn ians.) 
and   the  supposition    of    Mr.  Malthus  will    then    only 
yppear   in    it*  just  proportions,  as  an  absurdity   that 
nothing  can  heighten. 

(0)  Certain,  however,  that  the  advocates  of  the 
system  I  am  opposing  will  attempt  to  maintain  the 
preventive  cheek,  as  their  solo  weapon,  whether  for 
offensive  or  defensive  operations,  and  that,  all  ex< 
lions  will  be  taken  against  every  species  of  proof  that 
shall  shew  its  comparative  non-etticicucy  ;  and  that, 
in  this  instance,  die  exactness  of  the  registers  of  the 
l  may,  probably,  be  made  the  ground  of  an  objec- 
tion against  the  foregoing  conclusions,  however  little 
any  imaginable  rectification  of  them  would  servo  their 
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turn,  I  will  pursue  this  important  inquiry  by  another 
method,  which  will  lead  to  a  similar  result,  Before 
doing  bo,  however,  I  shall  anticipate,  and  obviate,  an 
objection  which  may,  perhaps,  be  made  on  the  ground 
t!i:ir  the  increased  degree  of  prolificncss  which  tin*. 
liberation  from  the  supposed  operation  of  the  preven- 
tive lAwcl  would  occasion,  might  have  the  effect  of 
greatly  augmenting  the  proportion  of  marriages.  Those 
who  imagine  that  such  an  alteration  would  have  that 
effect,  the  physical  laws  of  nature  remaining  as  at  pre- 
sent, are  mistaken;  the  positive  results  would,  were 
suppositions  possibilities,  greatly  vary,  without 
any  corresponding  variation  in  the  relative  ones,  which 
are,  ;it  present,  the  sole  suhject  of  consideration.  This, 
however,  as  a  matter  of  mere  calculation,  has  been 
already  demonstrated:  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  Table 
XX.,  in  the  Third  Chapter  of  this  Book1,  where  Dr. 
FYauklm's  hypothesis  is  carried  out  upwards  of  two 
centuries,  he  will  find  that  the  proportion  of  mar- 
riages is  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  smallest.  I  have  yet 
mentioned;  and  even  if  his  suppositions  in  favour  of 
America  should  not  be  deemed  sufficiently  liberal, 
those  in  the  first  table  of  the  preceding  chapter  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  thought  so.  where  all  marry  at  tWl 
and  all  the  married  have  ten  children,  out  of  fill 
who  survive  to  marry;  but,  even  then,  as  is  shewn  in  the 
second  table'  of  the  same  chapter,  only  1  animal  mar- 
riage in  108  could  possibly  take  place. 

(10)  To  revert,  then,  to  another,  and  a  last  nume- 
rical proof  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Malthus's  hypotlr 
that  of  one  marriage  out  of  every  sixty  inhabitants  in 
this  country.  Admitting  that  the  registers  of  births 
may  be  defective,  (though  not  to  a  degree  that  could 
at  all  affect  the  present  dispute,)  there  is,  in  the  last 
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census  information  of  another  kind  inserted,  and  not 
liable  to  a  similar  objection  ;  the  ages  of  the  inhabitants, 
at  least  a  great  proportion  of  them,  were  obtained,  and 
they  are  there  classed  accordingly  i  and,  as  it  would  be 
umvasonil.li  to  doubt  but  that,  as  fur  as  they  go,  tlie 
results  are  substantially  accurate,  1 1  icy  arc,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  as  satisfactory  as  though  the 
entire  number  had  been  so  given.  The  sum  of  the  per- 
sons thus  entered,  in  18*20,  was  9,830,461.  To  revert, 
then,  to  the  first  and  infant  division  :  the  females,  under 
five,  amounted  to  T'Jo/iO'J.  tlie  mean  annual  numl>er 
being  145,04O-/«;  and  supposing,  in  fa\  m  ut  the 
hypothesis  under  consideration,  every  one  of  these 
I  that  year  become  a  bride,  at  the  average  age  of 
two-and-a-half  years,  still,  not  1  marriage  in  G8 
could  have  taken  place.  Hut  the  author  alluded  to 
bell  39  anticipates,  very  nearly,  this  result,  should 

population  receive  due  encouragement.      "Till  the 
"  proportion    of  the    marriagea,"'    he  elsewhere  a 
"rises  from   1   in    123"  (that    which   then   prevailed) 
"  to   1   in   HO,  or   1    in  70,   it  emmot   I  that  the 

>wns  draw  hard  upon  the  country  for  population1.'' 
Tlie  draught  would,  indeed,  be  most  extraordinary,  not- 
withstanding that  his  advocacy  of  the  preventive  check, 
and  die  principle  of  population  dependent  upon  it, 
re.piire  him  to  treat  it  as  so  natural  a  possibility; 
for  it  would  require,  on  the  latter  supposition,  every 
female  infant  of  six  and  under  to  marry  at  that  age; 
and  even  on  the  former  oue,  the  nubile  period  must  be 
limited  to  the  eleventh  year,  at  the  latest,  and  com- 
mencing at  the  first,  in  which  all  in  existence  must 
marry  to  make  up  tlie  proportion.  1  cull  upon  this 
writer,  therefore,  either  to  prove  the  possibility  of  his 
assertions,  or  to  withdraw  them;  not  in  a  tacit  and 
*  Mahhat  J&wj  on  Population,  p,  315. 
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unnntiecable  manner,  but  openly  anil  honestly,  as  the 
truth.  and  the  interests  of  human  nature, 
jily  involved  in  tin-  iiuporliint  ipiestion,  impi  ii 
<l<  miiiil.  lie  has  ridiculed  M.  Murrt.  f>r  supposing 
the  interference  p£  the  Deity,  on  an  occasion  where  it 
is  ililliiult  to  lielicve  in  his  existence,  and  impossible 
hO  credit  his  providence :    if  we  mppoM  he  would  not 

interfere,  namely,  In  adjusting  the  numbers  of  his  oil- 
spring  to  his  provision  for  them:  and  still,  in  behalf  of 
his  own   system,  he    H  betakes  himself  to   minu  1 
indeed.     Tin-   suppasiti  n  ding   matrimony,    if 

unchecked,  imply,  either  that  the  laws  of  mortality 
shall  l»e  totally  suspended,  or  that,  as  human  bentgt 
grow  up  to  maturity,  they  shall  become  androgynous: 
one  or  the  other  ifl  necessary  to  realize  his  often-repeat- 
ed assertions  regarding  the  number  of  marriagei  which 

would  take  plaee,  exeept  I'm-  the  interna ■ddlim;  of  his 
preventive  cheek. 

(11)  No  notice  has  been  taken,  in  these  calcula- 
tions, of  second  and  third  marriages,  and  nunc  has  hem 
hitherto  required:  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  riili 
eulous  to  apply  sucli  comparatively  minute  rectifi- 
cations to  results  which  would  still  have  remained  a 
series  of  absurdities.  When  the  argument  is  reduced 
Within  the  limits  of  possibility  and  truth,  their  propor- 
tion will  be  duly  attended  to,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
computation. 

(12)  Such,  then,  are  the  great  and  fundamental 
i  ii.  m  ol  "the  system  I  um  opposing — errors  of  a  magni- 
tude u  Inch  mi  explanations  whatsoever  can  reconcile, 
to  reality,  and  which  the  simplest  examination  serves 

xpose.  Can  mere  confidence  of  assertion  continue 
to  impose  it  upon  mankind,  or  ingenuity  protect  it 
from  the  fate  it  merits?  In  a  word.  I  would  ask, 
in  the  language  of  Shakspeare,   "What  trick,  what 
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"  device,  what  starting-hole,  can  hide  it  from  open  and 
"  apparent  shame?" 

(13)  But,  alas!  its  shame,  after  all,  is  not  that  aris- 
ing from  miscalculation,  however  great.  It  consists  in 
this,  that  it  has  eagerly,  and  on  such  grounds  as  these, 
impugned  the  ancient  and  permanent  sense  of  mankind, 
outraged  the  holiest  feelings  of  human  nature,  and 
arraigned  the  wisdom  of  the  providence  of  God) 
attempting  to  establish,  on  behalf  of  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  ones  of  the  earth,  a  monopoly  of  his  com-i 
mon  benefit!,  and  insulting  Him  in  the  person  of  those 
whom  all  religion,  natural  or  revealed,  has  invested 
with  his  jealous  protection, — the  poor  and  the  destitute, 
to  whom  it  has  dared  to  deny  the  claim  to  the  smallest 
portion  of  food,  and  even  the  right  of  existence  itself. 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 

OF  THE  METHOD  OF  CALCULATING  THE  PREVALENCE  OF 
THE  PREVENTIVE  CHECK. 

(1)  Some  of  the  grosser  errors  only,  in  relation  to 
the  preventive  check,  have  as  yet  been  examined  ; 
there  still  remain  mistakes  to  be  pointed  out,  in  the 
usual  method  of  estimating  its  prevalence,  quite  an 
fatal  to  the  theory  under  examination,  though  of  a  less 
flagrant  character.  And  in  order  to  do  thisy  the  ques-< 
tion  already  negatively  discussed  in  the  last  chapter 
must  be  resumed,  with  a  view  to  its  actual  determina- 
tion :  the  possible  number  of  marriages  in  a  community 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  this  often-mentioned  restraint 
must  evidently  be  ascertained,  before  its  existence  can 
be  inferred,  or  its  comparative  influence  estimated. 

(2)  The  utmost  number  of  annual  marriages  (first 
ones,  at  least)  that  can  regularly  take  place  in  any  com- 
munity, is  obviously  limited  by  the  number  of  its 
males  who  yearly  arrive  at  the  age  capable  of  forming 
that  connexion,  and  not  physically  incapacitated  from 
so  doing.  When  the  actual  falls  short  of  that  possible 
number,  it  argues,  that  in  so  many  instances  the  mar- 
riage union  has  either  been  finally  prevented,  or  post" 
poned ;  and  the  latter  case  will  become  the  former  one, 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  interval  and  the  cor- 
responding mortality  that  takes  place  in  it :  the  other 
effects  of  such  postponement  have  been  greatly  mis- 
apprehended, as  remains  to  be  shewn.  Now,  as 
during  the  whole  term  of  life,  every  succeeding  year 
diminishes  the  number  of  persons  in  existence  in  any 
(immunity,  compared  with  those  in  the  preceding  one, 
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so  the  effect  of  advancing  the  age  of  marriage,  were  all 
the  lifing  at  the  later  period  still  to  many,  wmild  In- 
to lessen  the  possible  number  by  the  amount  of  that 
difference.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  animal  iimnher 
of  first  marriages  equals  that  of  the  mules  who  attain 
yearly  the  marriageable  age,  not  being  natural]) 
capable  of  that  connexion,  the  prevent  i\e  check,  us  it 
is  ealled.  has  evidently  bo  existence ;  but  when  the 
former  number  falls  short  of  the  latter,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed to  operate,  but  only  to  the  degree  indicated  by 
that  deficiency,  and  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 
i'A)  The  utmost  possible  number  of  marriages  de- 
pending thus  on  the  earliest  possible  period  Bl  which 
that  union  can  take  place,  the  latter  088  first  to  be 
lined.  And  here  it  must  be  observed  that  this 
possible  period,  considered  physically  and  morally,  is 
not  identical.  In  this  respect  the  human  race,  at  least 
in  i  ate  at  all  approaching  to  civilization,  ditlers 

from  the  brute  creation.  Under  the  supposition  of  the 
?vcntivc  check  having  no  existence  whatsoever, 
ings  inherent  in  mankind,  and  which  are  clearlv  in- 
grafted there  by  the  great  Author  of  nature,  as  eun- 
lueive  tQ  licalih,  virtue,  and  affection,  fix  infallibly  the 
while  period  somewhat  in  advance  of  that  of  puberty, 
and  especially  as  it  regards  the  male  sex.  This  inter- 
val will  vary,  according  to  the  different  feelings  and 
e  ire  mi  istances  of  individuals,  but  its  average  duration 
must  be  added  to  the  period  of  the  physical  possibility 
;fore  alluded  to,  in  order  to  determine  the  moral  one  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  earliest  age  at  which  the  main 
of  a  community,  totally  unshackled  by  any  unnatural 
res'raiiu-;,  umild,  on  the  average,  marry.  This  first 
determined,  the  census  of  any  country  in  which  the 
population  is  divided  into  sexes,  and  these  again  dis- 
tributed into  their  several  ages,  will  give,  of  course, 
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the  actual  number  of  the  (Bales,  of  the  age  fixed  upon, 
which  number  will  present  tin*  i»ross  limitation  of  that 
of  the  murriuges  of  tin  year;  And  in  a  community,  tin- 
movements  of  whose  population  are  regular  the  BUM 
rule  applying  generally,  tin-  proportions  of  the  present 
year  will  be  those  of  past  <»r  succeeding  om 

(4)  But.  from  this  gross  number,  certain  deductions 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  reduce  it  within  the  limits  of 
I H issibility  ;  being  those  exceptions  which  the  laws  of 
lUlttirC  and  the  condition  of  humanity  invariably  make. 
These,  still  supposing  the  total  absence  of  the  pre- 
ventive cheek,  ci  insist  of  micli  us  sickness,  for  the  time 
being;,  must  prevent  from  Sttti  ritag  into  the  marriage 
state,  and  the  number  of  these  is  in  some  degree  indi- 
cated by  tlie  mortality  taking  place  at  the  period 
tin is<'    ivhn,    in  the    most     prosperous   bMM  of   society. 

would,  in  the  active  periods  of  life,  be  withdrawing 
from  it  in  pursuit  of  vanoi-  Bfid  dist.int  avocations; 
of  those  whom  fixed  disinclination  deters  from  forming 
matrimonial  engagements  ;  and.  lastly,  of  those  whom 
permanent  imbecility,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  dis- 
I 'lil cs  from  doing  so.  It  is  more  difficult  to  del  ermine 
in  what  proportion  the  hitter  execptioft  occurs  than  the. 
former  and  more  important  ones,  though  its  existence 
is  undoubted1. 

(;>)  But  in  order  to  arrive  nt  correct  results,  (the 
hope  Off  doing  Which  is  the  great  encouragement  of  the 
writer  in  his  present  somewhat  laborious  Undertaking;) 
a  rectification  of  n  contrary  tendenc]  must  be  amir 
in  the  calculation,  and  one.  in  most  cases,  far  more 
tli  in  balancing  the  preceding  ones.  Hitherto,  first 
marriages  alone  hate   been  Blinded  to:   but,  in  the 

whole  number  of  matrimonial  connexions,  it  is  evident 
that  a  certain  part  consists  of  second  and  subsequent 

*  Si*M»Wl>*r,ch.xii,  r.lJ. 
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ones;  ami  it  is  equally  clear  that  these  make  so  many 
additions  to  those  Which  take  place  in  the  earliest 
possible  pen. i«l  :  which  latter,  in  the  very  nature  of 
tilings,  must  be  first  weddings.  A  due  alh..v:i 
therefore,  must  be  made  for  other  than  first  roam  \ions, 
before  the  difference  bi  mil  ami  possible 

ttU&ber  of  marriages  can  be  eattmatedj  irhiol  differ- 
ent I  itea  the  essence,  and  measures  the  extent, 
Of  tbS  preventive  eh- 

(0)  Sueh  appears  to  be  tlio  certain,  and  u  it  very 
intricate  method  of  determining  the  question  before  ua, 
in  relation  to  those  countries  where  the  annual  mar- 
riages are  correctly  flacartained)  mid  the  population 
ated  and  classed  according  to  their  respective 
ages.  Before  applying  it,  I  am  conviu.nl  thai  the 
"  preventive  check"  Will  be  found  to  prevail  far  less  in 
Country  that  presents  the  facts  necessary  to  the 
uiatioii,  than  has  been  represented,  and  least  of 
>ablv,  in  Bngland,  owing  to  the  general  | 
•nty  whirl),  comparatively speaking,  this  oounby  has 
enjoyed.  And,  if  the  reader  reflects  that  the 
habits  of  the   p  -   of  the  community  alone  de- 

termine this  puint,  his  own  information,  derived  finftl 
I'ioti.  will,  most  probably,  have  already 
ed  him  of  this  fact,  and  have  rendered  the"  sub- 
sequent calculations  superfluous.     And  I  cannot  but 
remark  here,  that,  were  it  otherwise,  the  complaints  of 
ad  improvident  marriages  of  the  poor,'1  with 
uliirli   tin    bench   of  justice  too  ofteta  rings,  ami  the 
press  teems,   would   be  gratuitous  and   unpardonable 
Its.      These    accusations,    however,   arc   constantly 
suspended  whenever  the  geometric  theor)    1ms  to  be 
Supported  |   on  such  occasions,  the  most   forward  in 
making  them  can  turn  round  and   assert,  that  even 
'•  in  this  country  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  prolific 
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tion,  to  be  as  vast  as  they  are  imminent,  and  which 
are  only,  in  the  mean  time,  restrained  by  the  "  pre- 
ventive check,"  which,  however  disguised,  is  practi- 
cally as  cruel,  as  it  is,  in  principle,  disgusting,  f*  It 
"  may  fairly  be  said,"  are  the  words  of  this  writer,  « that 
w  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  prolific  power  ia 
"called  into  action  in  this  country;"  founding,  on 
a  ridiculous  supposition,  an  impossible  one,  namely, 
that  were  all  to  marry  at  20,  there  would  be  one 
annual  marriage  in  every  60,  instead  of  1  in  120,  as 
at  present.  Turning  to  Table  XLVIII.,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  Book,  in  which  the  population  of  Eng- 
land, as  divided  into  ages  in  the  last  census,  is  again 
distributed  into  annual  divisions,  and  so  done,  I  think, 
as  not  to  admit  of  material  error,  (certainly  none  that 
can  affect  the  present  inquiry,)  we  find  the  number 
of  those  males  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  20,  are, 
in  every  20,000  inhabitants,  173;  were  all  these, 
therefore,  to  marry  in  that  year  of  their  life,  as  pre- 
dicated in  the  supposition  under  consideration,  not 
quite  one  marriage  in  1 16  could  possibly  take  place, 
at  least,  first  marriages;  and  it  would  match  the  absur- 
dity I  am  exposing,  to  attend,  in  this  case,  to  the 
minute  effect  which  subsequent  ones  would  have  on 
this  proportion;  in  fact,  the  supposition  is  precisely 
of  the  same  character  as  that  of  Mr.  Warden,  though 
advanced  for  so  very  opposite  a  purpose;  and;  it  may  be 
similarly  disposed  of.  It  requires  here,  also,  two  indi- 
viduals to  form  one  marriage ;  consequently  1  marriage 
in  60  implies  two  married  persons  in  that  number,  or 
1  in  every  30  of  the  inhabitants ;  but,  if  we  may 
trust  the  population-abstracts,  there  is  only  one  birth 
in  every  35:  there  must,  therefore,  be,  according  to 
Mr.  Malthus,  one  seventh  more  persons  annually  mus- 
ried  in  England,  than  are  annually  born,  were  it  not 
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fiir    (feu    "  i/v.v, niivr   check."     But  if  w< 

bark  (unci  we  must  do  so  in  this  inquiry)  to  the  p- 

when    '  ;iii;i'i;il    marriages   v. 

themselves  born,  and  recollect  titttt  in  Knghmd,  . 

populate  iisiderably  advanced,  and  thai  here, 

likewise,  Deatli  maltef  his  ravages,  as  el>cwlicn-.  I..- 
tween  the  nutul  un<l  nubile  periods  of  life,  ti.  nlily 

will  ubJe,  appear  still  more  glaring.      Tims,  by 

ill.'    published  censuses,   ire    find   that   the  births  of 
lMiwu.re  827,093,  of  which  112,06]  «  alee; 

and.  had  all  the  latter  married  n  1*20,  the  population 
then  being  1  1,201.437.  it  is  evident  irt>t  quite  one 
marriage  in  every  Hit)  could  have  possibly  taken 
{dace :  or  if  Mr.  Malthas  means  to  say,  that  but  for 
the  ■  ii  of  the  preventive  cheek,  th<-  males  would 

ul)  marry  ut  20,  und  seek  wives  of  a  still  earlier  a-c 
then  it  will  be  found  that,  as  the  male  births  in  1800 
were  115,012,  about  one  marriage  in  every  1)8  oould 
Imve  taken  place  in  1820J  that  ia,  had  no  deaths 
occurred  amongst  the  number  of  tliose  born  in  1800; 
but  admitting  Death  into  the  0  0B,  (for  be  will 

be  ao  admit ti-d  in  spite  of  our  |>olitical  arithmeticians,) 
awl  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Malthus  will  then  only 
appear  in  its  just  proportions,  as  an  absurdity  that 
nothing  can  la •ighten. 

(0'i     I  vever,    that    the  advocates  of  the 

■Vetera  I  am  opposing  will  attempt  to  maintain  the 
preventive  cheek,  us  their  sole  weapon,  whether  for 
offensive  or  defensive  operations,  and  ihei  aU  <  \cep- 
-  will  lie  taken  againej  every  8|>eeies  of  proof  that 
•hall  shew  its  comparative  non-efiicieney  ;  and  that, 
in  this  instance,  the  exactness  of  the  registers  of  the 
births  may,  probably,  be  made  the  ground  of  an  objec- 
tion against  the  foregoing  conclusions,  however  little 
any  imaginable  rectification  of  them  would  serve  their 
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turn,  I  will  pursue  this  important  inquiry  by  another 
me&od,  which  will  lead  to  a  similar  result.  Before 
doing  so;  however,  I  shall  anticipate,  and  obviate,  an 
objection  which  may,  perhaps,  be  made  on  the  ground 
that  the  increased  degree  of  prolificness  which  this 
Iteration  from  the  supposed  operation  of  the  preven- 
tive check  would  occasion,  might  have  the  effect  of 
greatly  augmenting  the  proportion  of  marriages.  Those 
who  imagine  that  such  an  alteration  would  have  that 
effect,  the  physical  laws  of  nature  remaining  as  at  pre- 
sent, are  mistaken;  the  positive  results  would,  were 
such  suppositions  possibilities,  greatly  vary,  without 
any  corresponding  variation  in  the  relative  ones,  which 
fere,  at  present,  the  sole  subject  of  consideration.  This, 
however,  as  a  matter  of  mere  calculation,  has  been 
already  demonstrated :  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  Table 
-XX.y  hi  the  Third  Chapter  of  this  Book l,  where  Dr. 
Franklin's  hypothesis  is  carried  out  upwards  of  two 
centuries,  he  will  find  that  the  proportion  of  mar-' 
riages  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  smallest  I  have  yet 
mentioned;  and  even  if  his  suppositions  in  favour  of 
America  should  not  be  deemed  sufficiently  liberal, 
those  in  the  first  table  of  the  preceding  chapter  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  thought  so,  where  all  marry  at  twenty, 
and  all  the  married  have  ten  children,  out  of  fifteen, 
who  survive  to  marry ;  but,  even  then,  as  is  shewn  in  the 
second  table*  of  the  same  chapter,  only  1  annual  mar- 
riage in  108  could  possibly  take  place. 

(10)  To  revert,  then,  to  another,  and  a  last  nume- 
rical proof  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Malthus's  hypothesis, 
that  of  one  marriage  out  of  every  sixty  inhabitants  in 
this  country.  Admitting  that  the  registers  of  births 
may  be  defective,  (though  not  to  a  degree  that  could 
at  all  affect  the  present  dispute,)  there  is,  in  the  last 
>Pag«33.  *TM»XVIL,f.\7. 


census,  information  of  another  kind  inserted,  and,  .not 
liable*  to  a -Similar  objection ;  the  ages  of  the  inhabitants, 
at  least  a  great  proportion  of.  them,  were  obtained,  and 
they  are. there  classed  accordingly:  and,  as  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  doubt  but  that,  as  far  as  they  go,  the 
results  are  substantially  accurate,  they  are,  for  all  pur- 
poses, of  comparison,  as  satisfactory  as  though  the 
entire'  number  had  been  so  given.  The  sum  of  the  per- 
sons taos  entered,  in  1 820,  was  9,830,46 1 .  To  revert, 
then,:  to -the  first  and  infant  division;  the  females,  under 
fire,  amounted  to  725,202,  the  mean  annual  number 
being  146,040-rV;  and  supposing,  in  favour  of  the 
hypothesis  under  consideration,  every  one  of  these 
had1  that  year  become  a  bride,  at  the  average  age  of 
two'-and-a-half  years,  still,  not  1  marriage  in  68 
could  have  taken  place.  But  the  author  alluded  to 
nevertheless  anticipates,  very  nearly,  this  result,  should 
population  receive  due  encouragement.  "Till  the 
"proportion  of  the  marriages,"  he  elsewhere  says, 
**  rises  from  1  in  123 "  (that  which  then  prevailed) 
"to  I  in  80,  or  1  in  70,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
"  towns  draw  hard  upon  the  country  for  population1." 
The  draught  would,  indeed,  be  most  extraordinary,  not- 
withstanding that  his  advocacy  of  the  preventive  check, 
and  the  principle  of  population  dependent  upon  it, 
require  him  to  treat  it  as  so  natural  a  possibility; 
for  it  would  require,  on  the  latter  supposition,  every 
female  infant  of  six  and  under  to  marry  at  that  age ; 
and.  even  on  the  former  one,  the  nubile  period  must  be 
limited  to  the  eleventh  year,  at  the  latest,  and  com- 
mencing at  the  first,  in  which  all  in  existence  must 
marry  to  make  up  the  proportion.  I  call  upon  this 
writer,  therefore,  either  to  prove  the  possibility  of  his 
assertions,  or  to  withdraw  them;  not  in  a,  tacit  and 

>  Malttin*,  Kawgr  on  Population,  p.  315. 
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unnciticeable  manner,  but  openly  and  honestly,  as  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  the  interests  of  human  nature, 
deeply  involved  in  the  important  question,  imperiously 
demand.  He  has  ridiculed  M.  Muret,  for  supposing 
the  interference  of  the  Deity,  on  an  occasion  where  it 
ia  difficult  to  helieve  in  his  existence,  and  impossible 
to  credit  his  providence ;  if  we  suppose  he  would  not 
interfere,  namely,  in  adjusting  the  numbers  of  his  off- 
spring to  his. provision  for  them:  and  still,  in  behalf  of 
his  own  system,  he  "betakes  himself  to  miracles" 
indeed.  The  suppositions  regarding  matrimony,  if 
unchecked,  imply,  either  that  the  laws  of  mortality 
shall  be  totally  suspended,  or  that,  as  human  beings 
grow  up  to  maturity,  they  shall  become  androgynous : 
one  or  the  other  is  necessary  to  realize  his  often-repeat- 
ed assertions  regarding  the  number  of  marriages  which 
would  take  place,  except  for  the  intermeddling  of  his 
preventive  check. 

(11)  No  notice  has  been  taken,  in  these  calcula- 
tions, of  second  and  third  marriages,  and  none  has  been 
hitherto  required:  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  ridi- 
culous to  apply  such  comparatively  minute  rectifi- 
cations to  results  which  would  still  have  remained  a 
series  of  absurdities.  When  the  argument  is  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  and  truth,  their  propor- 
tion will  be  duly  attended  to,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
computation. 

(12)  Such,  then,  are  the  great  and  fundamental 
errors  of  the  system  I  am  opposing — errors  of  a  magni- 
tude which  no  explanations  whatsoever  can  reconcile 
to  reality,  and  which  the  simplest  examination  serves 
to  expose.  Can  mere  confidence  of  assertion  continue 
to  impose  it  upon  mankind,  or  ingenuity  protect  it 
from  the  fate  it  merits?  In  a  word,  I  would  ask, 
in  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  "What  trick,  what 
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"  device,  what  starting-hole,  can  hide  it  from  open  and 
"  apparent  shame?" 

(13)  But,  alas!  its  shame,  after  all,  is  not  that  aris- 
ing from  miscalculation,  however  great.  It  consists  in 
this,  that  it  has  eagerly,  and  on  such  grounds  as  these, 
impugned  the  ancient  and  permanent  sense  of  mankind, 
outraged  the  holiest  feelings  of  human  nature,  and 
arraigned  the  wisdom  of  the  providence  of  God) 
attempting  to  establish,  on  behalf  of  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  ones  of  the  earth,  a  monopoly  of  his  com-. 
nton  benefits,  and  insulting  Him  in  the  person  of  those 
whom  all  religion,  natural  or  revealed,  has  invested 
with  his  jealous  protection, — the  poor  and  the  destitute, 
to  whom  it  has  dared  to  deny  the  claim  to  the  smallest 
portion  of  food,  and  even  the  right  of  existence  itself. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  THE  METHOD  OF  CALCULATING  THE  PREVALENCE  OF 
THE  PREVENTIVE  CHECK. 

(1)  Some  of  the  grosser  errors  only,  in  relation  to 
the  preventive  check,  have  as  yet  been  examined  ( 
there  still  remain  mistakes  to  be  pointed  out,  in  the. 
usual  method  of  estimating  its  prevalence,  quite  a* 
fatal  to  the  theory  under  examination,  though  of  a  less 
flagrant  character.  And  in  order  to  do  this,  the  ques^ 
tion  already  negatively  discussed  in  the  last  chapter 
must  be  resumed,  with  a  view  to  its  actual  determina- 
tion :  the  possible  number  of  marriages  in  a  community 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  this  often-mentioned  restraint 
must  evidently  be  ascertained,  before  its  existence  can 
be  inferred,  or  its  comparative  influence  estimated. 

(2)  The  utmost  number  of  annual  marriages  (first 
ones,  at  least)  that  can  regularly  take  place  in  any  com- 
munity, is  obviously  limited  by  the  number  of  its 
males  who  yearly  arrive  at  the  age  capable  of  forming 
that  connexion,  and  not  physically  incapacitated  from 
so  doing.  When  the  actual  falls  short  of  that  possible 
number,  it  argues,  that  in  so  many  instances  the  mar- 
riage union  has  either  been  finally  prevented,  or  post' 
poned ;  and  the  latter  case  will  become  the  former  one, 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  interval  and  the  cor- 
responding mortality  that  takes  place  in  it :  the  other 
effects  of  such  postponement  have  been  greatly  mis- 
apprehended, as  remains  to  be  shewn.  Now,  as 
during  the  whole  term  of  life,  every  succeeding  year 
diminishes  the  number  of  persons  in  existence  in  any 
community,  compared  with  those  in  the  preceding  one, 
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so  the  effect  of  advancing  the  age  of  marriage,  were  all 
tin-  thing  at  the  later  period  still  to  marry,  wi mid  be 
to  lessen  the  possible  number  by  the  amount  of  that 
difference.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  annual  number 
of  first  marriages  equals  that  of  the  males  who  attain 
yearly  the  I  able  age,  not  being  naturally   in- 

capable of  that  connexion,  the  preventive  check,  as  it 
is  called,  has  evidently  no  existence  ;  but  when  the 
former  number  falls  short  of  the  latter,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed to  operate,  but  only  to  the  decree  indicated  by 
that  deficiency,  and  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 
ij  The  utmost  possible  number  of  marriages  de- 
pending thus  on  the  earliest  possible  period  at  which 
that  union  can  take  place,  the  latter  has  first  to  be 
inexl.  And  here  it  must  be  observed  that  this 
possible  period^  SOnsidcred  physically  and  moralrsv-41 
not  identical.  In  this  respect  the  human  woe,  at  least 
in  every  state  at  all  approaching  m  civilization,  differs 
from  the  brute  creation.  Undo*  the  supposition  of  the 
i-iitivr  check  having  no  existence  whatsoever, 
lings  inherent  in  mankind,  ami  which  are  clearly  in- 
grafted there  by  the  great  Author  of  nature,  as  con- 
ducive to  health,  virtue,  and  affection,  fix  infallibly  the 
mbile  period  somewhat  in  advance  of  that  of  puberty, 
and  especially  as  it  regards  the  male  sex.  This  infer- 
nal will  vary,  according  to  the  different  feelings  and 
<  es  of  individuals,  but  its  average  duration 
must  l>e  added  to  the  period  of  the  physical  possibility 
before  alluded  to,  in  order  to  determine  the  moral  one ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  earliest  age  at  which  the  males 
of  a  community,  totally  unshackled  by  any  unnatural 
straints,  would,  on  the  average,  marry.  This  first 
lined,  the  census  of  any  country  in  which  the 
population  is  divided  into  sexes,  and  these  again  dis- 
tributed into  their  several  ages,  will  give,  of  course, 
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the  actual  number  of  the  males,  of  the  age  fixed  upon* 
trhich  number  will  present  the  gross  limitation  of  that 
of  the  marriages  of  the  year ;  and  in  a  community,  the 
movements  of  whose  population  are  regular ■,  the  same 
rule  applying  generally,  the  proportions  of  the  present 
year  will  be  those  of  past  or  succeeding  ones. 

(4)  But,  from  thiB  gross  number,  certain  deductions 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  reduce  it  within  the  limits  of 
possibility ;  being  those  exceptions  which  the  laws  bf 
nature  and  the  condition  of  humanity  invariably  make. 
These,  still  supposing  the  total  absence  of  the  pre- 
ventive check,  consist  of  such  as  sickneBS,  for  the  time 
being,  must  prevent  from  entering  into  the  marriage 
state,  and  the  number  of  these  is  in  some  degree  indi- 
cated by  the  mortality  taking  place  at  the  period;  of 
those  who,  in  the  most  prosperous  state  of  society, 
Would,  in  the  active  periods  of  life,  be  withdrawing 
from  it  in  pursuit  of  various  and  distant  avocations ; 
of  those  whom  fixed  disinclination  deters  from  forming 
matrimonial  engagements ;  and,  lastly,  of  those  whom 
permanent  imbecility,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  dis- 
ables from  doing  so.  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine 
in  what  proportion  the  latter  exceptio*  occurs  than  the 
former  and  more  important  ones,  though  its  existence 
is  undoubted1. 

(5)  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  correct  results,  (the 
hope  of  doing  which  is  the  great  encouragement  of  the 
writer  in  his  present  somewhat  laborious  undertaking,) 
a  rectification  of  a  contrary  tendency  must  be  made 
in  the  calculation,  and  one,  in  most  cases,  far  more 
than  balancing  the  preceding  ones.  Hitherto,  first 
marriages  alone  have  been  alluded  to;  but,  in  the 
Whole  number  of  matrimonial  connexions,  it  is  evident 
that  a  certain  part  consists  of  second  and  subsequent 

'  SeeMatthe^cLxk.,  y.12. 
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ones ;  ami  it  is  equally  clear  that  these  make  so  many 
additions  to  those  which  take  place  in  the  earliest 
possible  period  j  which  latter,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  must  be  first  weddings.  A  due  allowance, 
therefore,  must  be  made  for  other  than  first  connexions, 
before  the  difference  between  the  actual  and  possible 
number  of  marriages  can  be  estimated,  which  differ- 
ence constitutes  the  essence,  and  measures  the  extent, 
of  the  preventive  check. 

(6)  Such  appears  to  be  the  certain,  and  not  very 
intricate  method  of  determining  the  question  before  us, 
in  relation  to  those  countries  where  the  annual  mar- 
riages are  correctly  ascertained,  and  the  population 
enumerated  and  classed  according  to  their  respective 
ages.  Before  applying  it,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
"  preventive  check"  will  be  found  to  prevail  far  less  in 
every  country  that  presents  the  facts  necessary  to  the 
examination,  than  has  been  represented,  and  least  of 
all,  probably,  in  England,  owing  to  the  general  pros- 
perity which,  comparatively  speaking,  this  country  has 
long  enjoyed.  And,  if  the  reader  reflects  that  the 
habits  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community  alone  de- 
termine this  point,  his  own  information,  derived  from 
general  observation,  Will,  most  probably,  have  already 
convinced  him  of  this  fact,  and  have  rendered  the  sub- 
sequent calculations  superfluous.  And  I  cannot  but 
remark  here,  that,  were  it  otherwise,  the  complaints  of 
the  "  early  and  improvident  marriages  of  the  poor,"  with 
which  the  bench  of  justice  too  often  rings,  and  the 
press  teems,  Would  be  gratuitous  and  unpardonable 
insults.  These  accusations,  however,  are  constantly 
suspended  whenever  the  geometric  theory  has  to  be 
supported  5  on  such  occasions,  the  most  forward  in 
making  them  can  turn  round  and  assert,  that  even 
"  in  this  country  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  prolific 
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"  power  of  nature  is  called  into  action '.''  Less  hettim- 
tion  is  necessary  in  controverting  the  positions  of  a 
theory  whose  advocates  thus  inc« ssautly  contradict 
themselves,  as  well  as  each  other. 

(?)  I  shnll  now  proceed  to  estimate  the  prevalence 
of  the  preventive  cheek  in  England  ;  an  inquiry  of  the 
first  importance,  not  only  in  reference  to  our  own 
feelings  and  interests,  but  to  the  general  argument ; 
in  as  much  as  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent,  demands,  according  to  our  onti- 
populationists,  the  presence  of  this,  their  supposed  great 
regulator  of  the  otherwise  redundant  numbers  of  man- 
kind, while  the  slower  Tate  at  which  its  inhabit 
increase,  compared  with  other  countries  to  which  they 
are  perpetually  adverting,  proves,  according  to  theit 
method  of  reasoning,  the  groat  extent  to  which  it  pre- 
vails; I  have,  therefore,  first,  to  calculate  the  pose 
proportion  of  annual  murriages  that  could  take  p 
in  "England,  agreeably  to  the  method  laid  down  ,•  not, 
indeed,  affecting  minute  exactness  which,  with  our 
present  limited  information  in  statistics,  is,  unfortu- 
nately, unattainable ;  but,  nevertheless,  indulging  a  hope 
that  the  approximation  will  not  be  very  remote  from 
the  truth,  and  may  lead  to  those  further  inquiries  which 
will  invest  the  subject  with  certainty  and  precision. 

(H)  After  much,  and,  I  trust,  unbiassed  considera- 
tion, I  assume  23  as  the  age  at  which  the  males  of  this 
country  (whose  population  is  happily  distinguished  for 
its  longevity,  and  by  consequence  for  a  longer  term  | 
viously  to  puberty  than  most  others)  would  marry,  were 
none  of  the  obstacles  interposed,  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  general  appellation  of  the  preventive 
Check.  In  so  doing  I  anticipate,  by  several  years,  the  ac- 
tual period,  as  pronounced  by  our  theorists,  and,  indeed, 
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adopt  that  which,  as  Mr.  Warden  boasts,  prevails  in 
the  early -marrying  state  of  New  York.  I  cannot  ap- 
prehend that  mimy  will  accuse  me  of  having  protra< 
this  date  in  favour  of  my  argument ;  but,  J  belt* 
tome  will  think  I  have  unnaturally  anticipated  it;  and 
if  so,  I  have  again  conceded  too  much  to  the  system  I 
oppose.  To  the  latter,  however,  I  would  remark,  that, 
in  the  numerous  and  very  populous  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts o(  this  country,  premature  marriages  are  exceed- 
ingly prevalent ;  premature  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
whether  in  reference  to  decency,  affect  ion,  or  health. 
Amongst  the  many  disgusting  and  demoralizing  effects 
which  a  mercenary  system  is  rapidly  introducing 
amount  us,  that  of  making  lalwnircrs  of  mere  infants  is 
the  foremost,  by  which  an  additional  inducement  is 
held  out  to  sexual  intercourse,  too  often  destructive  of 
early  virtue,  anticipating  the  period  of  manhood,  and, 
consequently,  dis|>ensing  with  the  settled  affection  which 
is  only  fully  developed  at  that  period.  Favourable  as  I 
am  on  ever)'  account  to  early  marriages,  yet  I  would 
stigmutize  immature  ones,  especially  those  which, 
neither  preceded  by  affection,  nor  sanctified  by  virtue, 
reverse  the  order  of  Nature,  and  displace  the  holiest 
feelings  of  the  heart,  by  such  as  can  never  disgrace  the 
brute  creation,  when  the  parent  looks  to  his  child  for 
ipport  in  idleness  and  dissipation,  actually  contem- 
plating its  slavery  in  its  propagation.  This  is  a  matter 
which  demands,  and  shall  have,  further  animadversion ; 
in  the  mean  time,  this  sordid  motive,  added  to  the  suf- 
ficient inducements  to  marriage,  which  Nature  supplies, 
operating  on  so  large  a  mass  of  the  community,  may, 
probably,  be  the  means  of  antedating  the  proper  nubile 
period  in  England,  in  as  many  instances  as  consi- 
lerations  deemed  prudential  are  the  means  of  somewhat 
retarding  it  in  others.     But  I  am  rather  anticipating 
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my  argument,  in  thus  shewing  thai  ^e  mean  age  at 
winch  llu  males  of  this  country,  generally  speaking, 
now  many,  is,  probably,  not  very  distant  from  that 
which  Nature,  properly  regulated,  would  dictate,  w<  re 
she  the  BOlfl  arbitress.  To  return,  therefore:  in  fixing 
upon  2:i,  for  the  average  nubile  period  of  the  males  of 
England,  as  that  which  would  probably  result  from  tin 
combined  operation  of  physical  and  moral  causes  ill 
the  total  absence  of  the  "  preventive  check,"  1  have 
not  intentionally  erred,  nor  t\om  the  argument  require 
that  1  should  do  so. 

(0)  I  must  now  again  turn  to  Table  XLY11I. 
at  tin:  end  of  this  Book,  which,  once  tor  all,  I 
must  beg  the  reader  to  examine,  in  reference  to  the 
fairness  of  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  constructed, 
:hmI  the  certainty  of  the  fag stfl  which  it  exhibits,  foun-f 
as  they  are,  on  actual  enumeration,  and  so  far,  perhaps, 

differing  from  the  various  results  obtained  by  the  dif- 
ferent formulas  of  our  theorists.  Neither  the  one  now 
reten,. I  to,  nor  the  others  of  a  similar  kind,  were  coo- 
ptrUflted  i"  serve  any  particular  ai-ununt,  and.  least 
of  all,  the  present  one.  winch  was  not  in  contemplation 
when  they  were  formed.  Intentional  errors,  then,  arc 
out  of  the  (|iiestion  ;  and  the  limits  strictly  imposed  by 
the  i  I  particulars  of  each  census  have  rendered 

any  material  mistakes  almost  impossible,  and  this 
call  upon  the  reader's  confidence,  consequently,  super- 
lluous.  In  the  table,  the  pn>|>ortion  of  the  n 
2.'}  years  of  age,  ia  the  population  of  England,  enu- 
merated :,.-.  liet..re  explained,  is  L4G  in  every  20,000. 
"Hi  ne  of  this,  or  of  any  other  age.  in  an  entire 

inunitv.  should  marry,  is  palpably  jinpossible.  The 
exceptions,  already  adverted    to.  have  to  be  deducted 
e  u   i>    possible  to  ascertain  the  utmost  number 
that  can  do  so ;  und.  of  these,  the  only  ones  that  will 
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be  attended  to.  at  present,  are  the  proportionate  number 
of  those  that  are  sick,  or  on  the  point  of  withdrawing 
from  the  country,  ;it  the  period  in  question. 

(10)  In  a  stationary  population,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  numbers  existing  in  their  23rd,  and  those  in 
their  24th,  year,  would  be  the  amount  of  those  who  had 
i -ituer  died  or  withdrawn  from  the  country,  during  the 
interval;  which  difference  might  be  transferred,  and, 
perhaps  with  some  increase,  to  the  year  preceding::  this, 
in  that  division  of  the  table,  is  7  out  of  the  150.  But 
the  population  of  this  country  il  not  stationary;  on  the 
contrary,  it  advances,  apparently,  after  tin;  rate  of 
1 1  per  centum  yearly :  this  ratio  has,  therefore,  to  be 
first  deducted,  and  it  reduces  the  7  into  4-iT<&,  uliieh 
latter  sum,  if  correct,  m  iliiii  of  tin-  deaths  and  removals 
which  have  occurred  during  the  year  in  question. 
Now  it  is  as  superfluous  to  remark  that  deaths  arc 
occurring  at  every  time  of  Lift,  as  that  the  removals 
constantly  taking  place  in  the  most,  active  period  of  it, 
especially  in  this  enterprising  country,  are  even  still 
more  numerous.  Quite  as  ni;iiiitisf  is  it  thai  the  sick- 
nesses which  terminate  in  death,  and  the  anticipations 
which  precede  expatriation,  must  spread  over  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  interval,  Nndtting  marriage, 
in  such  DBMS,  at  least  in  most  of  them,  impracticable. 

(11)  First,  as  to  the  proportinn  of  mortality  : 
this  our  actuaries,  who  have  written  so  very  much,  and 
collected  so  exceedingly  little,  lnivr  still  left  very 
doubtful;  some  of  them,  I  am  convinced,  have  grossly 

Led  the  public  mind.  Turning  to  die  I  rmch  tables, 
almost  the  only  ones  recently  constructed.  applicable  to 
an  entire  country.  I  find,  that  in  the  number,  and  at  the 
age  specified,  without,  however,  distinction  of  sexes,  it 
would  be  nearly  two  deaths  in  every  160  individuals 
of  the  age  of  23 :  other  calculations  give  the  proportion 
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somewhat  less;   great  precision,  however,   in  this  iti- 

rtance,  is  not  of  much  importance  ;  tin-  question  is  not 

liow  nv.iiiy  enter  the  house  of  death  at  this  period,  but 

number,  which  1  do  nut  mean  to  exaggerate,  of 

those  that  are  brought  to  the  gales  of  if.  anil  the  time 
iIk'y  linger  there,  so  as  totally  to  prevent  the  marriage 
union,  without  the  introduction  of  the  preventive 
Check.  It  hardly  need  be  remarked,  that  this  latin 
Dumber  must  exceed  thut  of  the  mortality.  Turning 
to  certain  medical  reports  of  the  British  army,  a  select 
olafia,  from  the.  fn>t,  in  regard  to  healthiness,  and 
kept  so,  by  constant  discharges,  with  that  view,  and 
listing  of  men  M  whose  average  age  is  decidedly 
under  30,"  I  find,  thut  there  were  on  the  years  1 
and  1824,  about  4i  per  centum  of  the  whole  numl>er, 
on  the  sick  lists,  which,  being  returned  by  medical 
officers,  are  not  very  liable  to  falsification1.  By  other 
official  reports  in  my  possession,  it  appears  that,  even 
in    [relandj   for  'Hi  years    together,    namely,   from   the 

1797  to  1819.  the  mortality  in  the  military  et 
blishment  of  that  country  was  only  one-tlur«l  of  the 
before-mentioned   proportion  of  sickness*.    Tore 
then,  to  the  BUDJeCt  before  us  :  if  in  every   150  of  the 
age  of  23,   the  cases  of  annual   mortality  would  be 
nearly  two,  how  many  would  be  those  in  which  ilii 
wotdd  necessarily  prevent  the  marriage  union  ? 

(12)  The  next  inquiry  relates  to  the  proportion  of 
those  who  at  the  same  period  leave  the  country,,  and 
the  effect  their  anticipated  absence  has  upon  the 
number  of  marriages  that  can  take  place  in  it ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  magnitude,  population,  and 
■  111.  of  our  foreign  possessions,  which  induce  so  many 
of  our  ambitious  or  enterprising  countrymen  to  repair 

1  rtrj»rt   on    tit    Low,    rvtpMting         •  On.  Bwkcr  uml  Chtfyne.      A«c<wn* 
fnradfy  Societies  139,  1 W.  ef  the  ft»«  in  JrvW.  10I  >,  p.  71, 


to  them  in  their  youth  ;  and  recollect  that  their  cus- 
tody demands  so  large  a  military  force  composed  of 
males  principally  of  an  early  age  also;  and  that  we 
have  a  large  marine  on  every  foreign  station ;  the  diffi- 
culty will  not  be  in  making  up  the  amount  of  the 
exceptions  mentioned,  but  in  not  exceeding  it.  I  still 
mean  exceptions  which  are  DO  evidences  of  want  and 
necessity,  but  rather  of  great  and  growing  wealth  ;  and 
which  arc  no  more  referrible  to  the  "  preventive 
check."  than  the  invasion  oi^  India  by  Alexander  the 
it.  or  the  naval  discovery  of  that  country  by  the 
heroes  of  the  Lusiad. 

(13)  If,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  we  assume  that  in 
the  nubil''  year  fixed  upon,  those  prevented  from  mar- 
rying on  account  of  disease  will  only  equal  the  num- 
ber of  those  that  will  be  "  sick  unto  death,"  during 
[IS  continuance;  and  that  a  not  much  larger  proportion 
will  be  deterred  from  entering  into  that  connexion  hy 
the  prospect  of  their  early  departure  from  the  country; 
we  may   deduct    the    difference    already    mentioned, 

„  from  the  150;  leaving  the  145-fW  as  the  utmost 
possible  proportion  that  can  marry,  in  the  number 
and  at  the  age  specified. 

(14)  Little  apprehension  is  entertained  that  the 
amount  of  these  exceptions  will  be  objected  to  us 
evaporated.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  others,  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  already 
alluded  to,  ought  to  have  been  calculated  and  added 
to  the  foregoing  ones.  Independently  of  a  variety  of 
peculiar  hinderancos,  there  must  be  some  in  the  active 
portion  of  every  community,  whom  temporary  absence 
or  unforeseen  accidents  would  compel  to  defer  this 
union  ;  BOmfc   (excepting  in  the  savage  tribes,   where, 

e  are  told,  such  air-  made  away  with)  whom  long  and 
incurable  disorders  would  render  unfit  for  it;  BOmOj 
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whom  permanent  disinclination,  or  incapacity,  whether 
mental  or  bodily,  -would  prevent  evtbiiug  into  it  ;— 
these,  "  and  a  thousand  natural  shocks  that  flesh  is 
1  i<-ir  to,"  neither  to  he  anticipated  nor  eluded,  none  of 
which  have  any  tiling  more  todo  frith  the  "  preven1i\e 
L,"  than  the  phases  of  the  moon,  exist,  and  wdl 
cont  i  exist,  whether  omitted  in  our  calculations 

or  not,   in    every   rank,    ami   in    any  future  state  of 
society  which  can  he  rationally  contemplated  |,y  human 
beings.      No   computation,    however,    will    be   made, 
on  aecount  of  these  hitter  cases,    in  order  to  obviate 
any    objections    that     Bay,    by  possibility.  In?   taken 
against  the  amount  of  the  preceding  deductions;  and 
if  any  cavil  he  still  raised  we  will,  to  convince  such  as 
would  be  disposed  to  pursue  it,  of  its  utter  futility,  con- 
cede fur  the  inoniPBit,  to  the  advocates  of  the  geometric 
theory,  the  whole  of  these  exceptions,  and  permit  them 
to  suppose  that  the  absence  of  their  preterit ivir  check 
would  he  the  removal  of  all  hindentnees  to  marriage, 
ir.u.uml  or  accidental,  and  the  actual  destruction,  for  the 
time  hrm<_f.  of  death,   and  disease,    and   distance;  still 
tli -y  will  find  that  their  recorded  opinions  are,  when 
i"  doced  to  actual  calculation,  as   far  as  ever  removed 
linin  pfcsibilit y  and   truth.     The  number  of  males  of 
23  yenra  old,  in  every  20.000  of  our  population,  being 
I  ."in,  it  follows,  that  were  every  individual  of  them  to 
marry,  the  proportion  could  only  be  1  in  133.      Nay, 
NK  all  the  youth  of  Kn^laud,   without  a  single  cx- 
'■■  j'tion.  to  marry  before  they  bad  completed  their  Slat 
year,  and  thoM    were  no  second  marriages,  the  num- 
ber of  mnrriag'es  now   actually  taking   place  would 
be  barely  possible;  a   fact,   which  may  of  itself  suf- 
ficiently   intimate     how    little     tin-     pivM-ntuc    check 
prevails  uinongsr  them.     Hut  these  calculations,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  acknowledged,   are  founded  on   first 
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riages  only,  nor  could  they  well  be  other  at  these 
early  ages;  second  and  subsequent  ones  must,  never- 

leless,  be  included,  in  order  to  determine,  with  K) 
degree  of  correctness,  the  question  before  us. 

(15)  To  the  deep  disgrace  of  our  tciflDM  :iml  Il- 
lation, such  lias  been  the  long  continued  neglect  of 
statistical  facts,  that  no  official  information  exists  in  this 
country,  which  indicates  the  proportion  second  and  sub- 
sequent marriages  bear  to  the  whole  number.  It  being, 
however,  essential  to  the.  correctness  of  the  present 
calculation,  that  a  due  allowance  should  be  made  fur 
them,  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  subject  has  been  pur- 
sued somewhat  at  large  in  an  ensuing  (the  Ninth) 
.  h.ipter.  Referring  the  reader  to  the  facts  there  stated, 
and  the  deductions  from  them,  I  shall  here  assume,  as 
the  result  of  the  whole,  that  one-seventh  may  be  the 
proportion  of  weddings  in  this  country  that  are,  as  it 
respects  the  males,  other  than  lirst.  ones.  I  trust  this 
deduction  is  as  correct  as  I  am  sure  it  is  unbiassed;  at 
all  events,  I  feel  confident  th.it,  on  due  elimination,  it 
will  i  that no  alteration  can  be  made  in  that  propor- 
tion which  can  materially  aflfecl  the  issue  of  the  question. 

(16)  Recurring  now  to  the  preceding  data:  with  a 
view  to  its  application  to  the  point  at  issue:  If,  from 
100,  who,  in  a  population  of  20,000,  annually  arrive  ftj 
the  age  of  23,  we  deduct  4-rV,;  who  will  be  prevented 
marrying  by  the  causes  already  explained,  (4-ffo  actu- 
ally disappear  from  the  census  in  that  year,)  making 
no  allowance  whatever  for  those  other  circumstances 
which,  in  every  community,  will  assuredly  occur,  pre- 
ventive of  marriage,  then  the  former  number  will  DC 
reduced,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  to  14;>  ?,?,,: 
supposing  all  these  to  marry,  which  is  the  utmost  pos- 
sible number  that  can  do  SO  at  the  age  mentioned  <  and, 
adding  one  sixth  of  the  first,  for  the  second  and  sub- 
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aequcut  marriage -s,  t lie  number  of  weddings  at  this 
uis«n    period,    thus    augmented,   may    by    possibility 

■wit  to  ISbttt  '"  »1'«!  -111111-  DT  1  in  118Tfo;on 
the  entire  population.     Tlie  actual  number   of  wed- 

jgj  in  1820,  being  the  concluding  year  of  the  last 
census,  was  1H.7JH.  tin-  population,  as  enumerated, 
amounted  at  that  period  to  ll.'ii.  1.4o7.  The  actual 
marriages,  therefore,  were  in  the  proportion  of  I  in 
122-rVjj;  if  it  were  proper  to  add  the  army  and  navy  to 
the  resident  population,  the  proportion  would  be  some- 
what smaller.  But,  to  obviate  ;ill  objections  mi  this  head, 
as  well  as  such  as  might  be  reasonably  taken  on  the 
ground  of  the  calculation  being  eunfmed  to  a  single 
year:  the  mean  amount  of  the  population  of  England* 
with  these  additions,  as  made  by  Mr.  Rickman,  for  the 
three  periods  in  which  it  has  been  taken,  viz.  1801, 
1*1 1,  and  1821,  is  9,988,600:  die  total  amount  of  the 
marriages  of  the  whole  term,  is  l,0o0,576;  the  mean 
annual  number,  consequently,  82,528rV;  the  annual 
marriages  which  have  actually  taken  place  in  Kn^Iam!, 
during  the  entire  period  included  in  the  three  national 
censuses  hitherto  t;iken,  compared  with  the  mean  po- 
pulation of  that  term,  have  therefore  been  as  1  to 
12I18o-  The  two  calculations  are  little  different  in 
their  results  :  the  last  is  obviously  on  the  fairest  prin- 
ciple, ami,  according  to  it,  the  ilillcrcnce  between  the 
utmost  possible  number  of  males  that  might  annu- 
ally marry,  as  before  described,  at  the  age  of  23, 
and  those  that  actually  do  so,  is  only  as  1  in  1 18T»a. 

rpared  with  1  in  12M&;  or,  three  individuals:  or. 
to  put  it  in  another  form,— the  actual  number  of  mar- 
riages taking  place  in  England,  in  every  20,000  of  its 
population,    including  those  of  widow.  lGorVa," 

whereat,  it  appears,  that  were  all  the  men  to  marry 
at    23,   still  including   the   second  marriages   as   be- 


tttpMn ; 


fore,  IGy  7**r,  knight  possibly  do  so.  Nor  is  this  dif- 
ference of  4-rVc  single  males,  to  be  wholly  transferred 
tn  the  custody  of  the  preventive  check;  hindcranees  te 
marriage,  totally  distinct  from  its  control,  which  have 
heen  already  referred  to,  though  not  admitted  into  the 
calculation,  will  cOOtiinte  to  exist  in  every  Mate  of 
society,  and  in  all  countries  ujxm  earth.  These  fur- 
ther  limitation!*,  I  repeat,  are  left  to  the  reader's  own 
determination'. 

(17)  I  am  aware  that  a  method  of  partly  deter- 
mining the  question,  entirely  different  from  the  fore- 
«,'oinrr.  is  triven  by  Mr.  Malthas.  He  instructs  US  to 
compare  the  number  of  deaths,  at  a  given  period,  with 
ihe  marriages  of  a  preceding  one,  the  date  of  which  is 
to  1m-  fixed  by  the  supposed  distance  between  the  mean 
age  of  death  and  that  of  marriage  ;  tin-  difference  be- 
tween whirh  is  to  indicate  the  true  proportion  of  the 
born  who  live  to  marry*.    The  very  principle  Of  this 

computation  is  founded  on  va<rue  supposition,  and, 
in  the  instance  before  us,  on,  I  conceive,  a  very  errone- 
ous one;  assuming,  as  if  does,  seven  years  U  the  limit  of 
the  distance  between  the  qge  of  marriage  and  the  mean 
of  death  in  England*;  I  shall  not,  therefore,  attein  I 
tO  the  obviously  false  eonelusions  to  which  it  has  led. 
There  is,  however,  a  mode  of  calculation  dissimilar  to 
the  one  already  pursued,  which  ma y  be  adopted  in  other 
cases,  and  which  must,  apparcntlyv  lead  to  a  sat  is  factory 
conclusion.     In  countries  where  the  births  and  mar- 

1  Sn..-.-  irtMiog  the  nl.uir,  in  AcWtitirifc  little  the  "r«»Witirc  cV'ck  "  CMl  Tolun. 

rtnnfrpa  lh»  Riyutuni  of  tarily  prevail;  that  it  du«  »o,  bowerae, 

to  the  Beoeiolmt  in  the  female  m,  to  *  certain  extent, 

/-in  Institution,  ami  tltc  West  mi  a*  there  >■  nodnabt,<miiiK  tu  tlie  number 

•irncral  Diipenury,"   I   find  that  of   males   who   ore   pcrpttualhj    »W-nt 

1h*   mean  »g«  at  whiek  the  &7G  fvmalte  from  the  country. 

kr  bju  accorded,   married,  was  21.388.         '  Maltbua.  k\»ay  on  Population,^  I. 

The   fort  ktrongly  eurrotiimtea  the  at-  i,  p.  4"  I  — lt5. 
•MBipticdM  regarding  Urn   other   MS  iu         '  Ibnl.,  j>.  4»j. 
Due  chapter,  and  ihtma  how  exceedingly 

•  Keport  on  Friendly  Socictiea,  App*ndii.  jij>.  1.14, 135. 
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rinses  are  given,  the  former  transferred  to  the  uubila 
.  and  diminiflted  agreeably  to  the  bperftttod  Bf  the 
law  of  mortality,  during  tin-  interval,  will,  of  course, 
give  the  utmost  number  that  can  possibly  marrv.  at 
least,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  entire  community ;  to 
nhich  must  be  added  a  clue  proportion  for  second  and 
third  connexions,  but.  not  for  the  di-trrrcd  0neBJ  lor 
these,  it  is  evident,  must,  year  by  year,  balance  each 
other,  the  population  remaining  similarly  « ■ireumstaiin  il 
The  exceptions  already  adverted  m.  1  \isting  in  all 
communities,  being  deducted,  the  remaining:  sum  will 
Blpfedfl  the  greatest  number  of  males  that  can  marry 
fit  the  period  given,  or,  in  oilier  words,  the  utmost  pos- 
sible number  of  marriages;  the  actual  number,  then, 
taking  place  will  ne%*cr  exceed  ilii-:  and,  in  proportion 
as  it  falls  short  of  it,  does  the  hi  ml  era nee  to  marriage, 
whatever  it  may  lie.  prevail.    Now,  to  put  the  preceding 

conclusions,  relative  to  England,  to  ■  further  test,  by 

varying  the   mode  of  obtaining  them,  and,  :it  the  same 
time,  somewhat  advancing  the  period  of  marriage.     It 
«v  hike  the  male  births  between  1791  and  1800  from 
the  national   Census  tff   1801*  we  shall  find   them,  as 
subsequently  rectified  by   Mr.  Hickman,  to  amount  to 
1,184,903;  deducting  the  mortality   that,   would    take 
place  between  that  term  and  1820,  the  remainder  will 
hose    in  existence  at   the  latter   period,    being    an 
average  interval  of  twenty-five  years,  as  it  respects  the 
Whole  term.    Hut  the  calculation  of  the  rate  of  mortality 
is,  in  the  present  instance,  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the 
last  census  gives  us  the  number  in  existence  between 
20  and  30  years  of  figfe,   or  rather,    their  proportion 
calculated  upon  llbOtlfl  seven-eighths  of  the   whole  po- 
pulation, which  clearly  indicates  the  amount  of  the 
whole.     In  4,808,898  males,  whose  ages  were  ascer- 
tained, there  were  of  those  ftWB  20  to  BO  years  of  age, 
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70fi,7o7  ;  consequently,  on  the  entire  number  enu- 
merated, viz.  ;l,4N:M57ii,  there  (nasi  have  been  808,898 
in  existence  at  that  period  of  life  :  from  this  sunt 
ought  clearly  to  be  deducted  the  hindernnn  -  bd  mar- 
riage not  resolvable  intd  the  preventive  check,  which 
will  not  be,  proportionally,  K  numerous  on  the  whole 
:,  as  in  an  earlier  year  in  it ;  but  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  overrated,  I  think,  at  2  per  centum,  including 
the  prevailing  sickness  throughout.  This  will  reduce 
the  marriageable  number  to  789,810;  n  sixth,  added 
for  second  ami  third  marriages,  will  give  the  utmost 
possible  decennial  number  of  marriages  at  the  average 
ageof26,  as  921,445,  or  of  annual  oiks,  92,145.  The 
actual  number  of  weddings  in  1*20,  the  year  auswer- 
ing  to  the  average  age  above  mentioned,  was  01,729. 
Admitting:,  therefore,  these  data  to  be  correct,  and  the 
deductions  made,  which  truth  will  neither  allow  to  be 
dispensed  with,  nor,  I  think,  diminished;  and  the  pro- 
portion, assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  after  mamag*  s 

founded,  a*  it  is,  on  those  parts  of  the  national  census, 
rhich  are  the  least,  if  at  all,  liable  to  the  suspicion 
of  incorrectness  ;  the  result  of  the  latter  computation 
idly  corroborates  the  former  one,  and  it  is  this — tli  it 
the  annual  marriages  celebrated  in  this  country  only 
fall  short  of  the  utmost  number  that  could  take  place 
at  the  age  specified,  by  410.  One  of  two  conclusions, 
therefore,  is  inevitable,  if  the  1 1  re  ceding:  calculations, 
or  rather  facts,  be  admitted ;  namely,  either  that  all  the 
males  of  England,  capable  of  the  matrimonial  con- 
nexion, marry  at  the  average  age  of  2">  years,  with 
the  exception  of  these  416,  who  then  form  the  sole 
annual  recruits  to  the  unmarried  class  above  that 
period  of  life,  (which  sum  is  obviously  too  small;)  more 
certainly,  the  average  nubile  age  of  the  great  majority 
is  considerably  earlier,  and  the  difference  between  the 
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numbers  in  the  interval,  which  in  the  S81  and  at  about 
the  period  of  life  in  question,  is,  in  this  country, 
considerable,  has  to  be  added.  In  either  case,  the 
males  surviving  the  marry  ins  period  of  life,  and 
remaining  single,  and  especially  that  part  of  them, 
which  it  is  possible  to  imagine  have  so  continued  in 
consequence  of  the  preventive  check,  must,  however 
calculated,  be  small  indeed,  compared  with  the  entire 
number  of  the  community. 

(18)  Such,  then,  on  every  possible  view  of  the 
subject,  are  the  puny  dimensions  of  the  power  which 
our  political  theorists  give  forth  as  that  which  alone 
checks  the  swift  and  destructive  strides  of  the  gigantic 
principle  of  evil,  with  whose  progress  they  threaten 
tiieir  country  and  mankind.  That  I  have  accurately 
ascertained  its  exact  influence  1  will  not  pretend  to 
;iss'.rt ;  but  I  fed  confident  that  I  have,  at  all  events, 
succeeded  in  proving  it,  under  every  possible  rectifica- 
tion of  the  preceding  computet  inns,  to  be  "  immaterial;' 
I  In  population,  as  given  in  the  national  census,  may 
have  been  somewhat  underrated  ;  for  tliis  1  am  not  re- 
>!  Kuisiblc ;  I  mil,  howe\  it,  answerable  for  the  proportion 
i'i  second  and  third  marriages  assumed,  in  which  1  may 
have  similarly  erred.  As  to  the  necessary  deductions, 
few,  I  think,  will  judge  them  to  be  overrated,  nor  would 
any  reasonable  alteration  in  them  much  influence  the 
proportions  obtained.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  though 
I  am  aware  that  the  direct  information  is  wanting  which 
C8J)  alone  ti x  the  question  with  any  gn  ;it  degree  of  pre- 
cision, and  although  1  am  as  anxious  as  any  one  that  it 
should  be  obtained,  yet  I  am  fully  confident,  from  the 
nature  of  the  facts  already  appealed  t<>,  and  from 
collateral  evidence  on  the  subject  still  to  be  adduced,  that 
the  result  of  the  foregoing  computations  i-  substantially 
correct. 
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...,(.19)  And  is  not  actual  and  universal  observation 
coincident  with  numerical  demonstration,  in  relatione 
to  this  important  branch  of  our  subject?  The  highest 
Order  amongst  us  is,  beyond  dispute,  a  marrying  one: 
wnilfes  even*  in  the  middle  sphere,  how  very  few  forego 
the  .'comforts  and  resist  the  natural  necessity  of  the 
domestic  connexion:  but  what  is  the  influence  of  these, 
on:  whom  nevertheless  our  attention  is  habitually  and 
almost  exclusively  fixed  on  every  occasion,  compared 
with'  that  of  the  lower  and  working  classes,  whose 
numbers  overwhelm  all  comparison,  and  who,  there- 
fore* of  themselves  necessarily  determine  the  question? 
Undeniably  true  is  it  that  they  are  an  early  and  uhJ- 
ver&aUy marrying  people;  yea,  our  anti-populationiste 
and  political  economists  confess  it  when  it  suits  their1 
purpose,  arid  fix  this  sacred  habit  upon  them  as  their 
folly  and  their  crime :  it  is  one,  however,  which,  while 
it  has  secured  the  virtue  and  promoted  the  happiness- 
of  the.  country,  has  multiplied  its  means  and  extended' 
its  power,  and  constituted  Britain  the  most  powerful' 
and  prosperous  empire  of  the  world.  ■■■■■' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

0F  THE  METHOD  OF  CALCULATING  TOR  COMPARATIVE 

I'RKVALBNCB  OF  THE  PREVENTIVE  CHECK  IN 

DIFFERENT  TIMES  AND  COUNTRIES. 

(1)  The  method  pursued  by  our  anti-populationists 
in  estimating  the  comparative  prevalence  of  what  they 
suppose  to  be  the  great  regulator  of  the  human  increase, 
remains  to  be  examined;  when  it  will  be  seen  that  if 
their  mere  suppositions  regarding  it  are  egregious  mis- 
takes, their  calculations,  when  they  resort  to  them  at 
nil,  are  as  essentially  erroneous.  The  rule  adopted  by 
them  to  determine  this  point  is  indeed  as  simple  as  it 
is  universal;  it  is  this, — to  divide  the  amount  of  the 
(Herniation  by  the  annual  marriages,  determining,  on  a 
comparison  of  the  results  tbus  obtained,  the  relative 
prevah  nee  of  the  preventive  check  in  the  different 
countries  so  examined. 

(2)  Now,  the  ottac  fallaciousness  of  any  computa- 
tions thus  formed,  will  be  apparent  by  adverting  to 
the  very  nature  of  this  "check.  The  male  births 
which  survive  the  nubile  age,  and  are  prevented,  by 
oilier  than  physical  obstacles,  from  entering  into  tin- 
marriage  state,  may  be  said  to  prove  its  existence,  and 
the  number  of  these,  compared  with  those  who  marry, 
indicate  the  extent  of  its  prevalence.  But  when  tl' 
proportions  are  calculated  upon  tin-  entire  number 
which  compose  such  community,  and,  with  a  further 
view  of  contrasting  them  with  those  of  a  similar  nature 
which  exist  in  others,  the  question  becomes  much  more 
complicated.  In  this  case  two  circumstances  have  to  be 
especially  considered;  first,  the  law  of  mortality,  or  the 
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mean  duration  of  life;  and  secondly,  the  rate  of  innr, ir- 
respectively prevailing  in  the  countries  so  compared, 
both  which  exceedingly  \  ory  throughout  tin-  world  ;  and, 
though  totally  lust  sij^lit  of  in  the  computations  of  our 
theorists,  are  so  important  in  their  consequences,  as 
!i"i  merely  to  correct  their  calculations  in  regard  to  the 
various  countries  to  which  they  appeal,  but  to  reverse 
them  altogether.  This,  I  apprehend,  requires  little 
proof.  In  a  stationary  population,  the  number  existing 
vviil  be  precisely  that  of  the  number  of  the  births,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  mean  duration  nl  life;  to  elongate  the 
latter,  therefore,  without  any  increase  of  the  former, 
would   be   to   augment    the   population   to  that  dag] 

and  supposing:  the  same  proportion  of  the  born  still  to 
iv.  their  relative  number,  computed  on  the  whole, 
would  be  evidently  diminished  in  a  corresponding 
ratio.  Furthermore,  and  still  supposing  the  same  law 
of  mortality  to  exist,  the  rate  at  which  the  population 
increases  ,fby  procreation  only,*'  has  evidently  to  be 
considered  in  this  mode  of  determining  the  question. 
Births,  and  the  marriages  which  they  ultimately  form, 
are  evidently  not  cOQti ■rnporanenus,  the  average  age  at 
which  the  latter  take  place  has  to  intervene;  and  how- 
ever greatly  the  population  may  augment  in  that  inter- 
val, the  utmost  possible  number  of  the  present  wed- 
dings, is  limited  by  the  births  of  the  former  period,  and 
remains  fixed.  The  marriages,  therefore,  in  such  a  ease 
may.  IB  c-.ilriilai.  .1  on  the  entire  population,  seem  rela- 
tively to  diminish,  while  the  proportion  of  the  sur- 
viving births  who  marry  (which  is  the  present  point) 
may  remain  the  same,  or  even  be  on  the  increase. 
Whenever,  therefore,  comparisons  are  meant  to  be 
made,  on  the  method  under  consideration,  gs  to  the  | 

ure    of  the   prevent  iv  r   cluck  ill   OnC  and  the  Same 
country  at  diftercnt  periods,  or  between  d  inherent  coun- 
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:tt  the  same  time,  these  dinercnees  in  the  duration 
of  life,  and  in  the  rates  of  increase  by  propagation  only, 
though  lost  sight  of  by  our  political  compulists,  are 
evidently  essential  to  the  calculation. 

(3)  Arithmetical  processes,  verbally  explained,  are 
generally  obscure  however  incontrovertible ;  and  the  tact 
that  mine  may  be  more  than  usually  so,  must  apologise 
for  my  perhaps  too  frequent  and  broad  illustrations. 
Suppose,  in  exemplification  of  the  first  case,  a  commu- 
nity of  two  thousand  antediluvians,  stationary  in  num- 
bers and  of  the  uniform  longevity  of  a  millennium  each ; 
and  let  all  of  them  marry  at  puberty:  here,  only  one 
annual  marriage  in  the  two  thousand  could  take  place. 
Suppose  another  society,  consisting  of  the  same  number 
and  similarly  circumstanced  in  all  respects,  excepting 
in  the  term  of  life,  which  should  be  only  otie  tenth  of 
the  duration  of  the  former;  let  these  also  marry  :w  tie- 
fore,  and  without  exception:  the  average  number  of 
annual  marriages  in  this  latter  insta:  dd  be  ten  in 
two  thousand,  or  one  in  even.'  two  hundred.  Mow,  it 
is  evident  that  the  mode  of  computation  I  am  combat- 
ing would  prove  (fart  the  preventive  check  prevailed 
just  ten  times  as  much  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter 
community,  though  it  is  quite  clear  it  would  have  no 
existence  whatsoever  in  either. 

(4)  In  exemplification  of  the  other  point,  the  ne- 
cessity of  computing  the  different  rates  of  increase 
•rising  from  a  variation  in  prolificness  in  times  and 
countries  thus  compared ;  suppose  two  communities  of 
equal  numbers  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  nubile  age 
in  each  being  th;it  term,  and  both  in  other  respects 
similar.  The  one,  however,  doubles  its  population  "  by 
procreation  only  "  in  these  five-aud-twei  s,  while 
the  other  remains  stationary.  At  the  former  period, 
the  births  in  both  being  equal,  the  number  surviving 
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!o  the  present  time  consequently  remains  mi;  now, 
tboirgh  ail  marry  at  the  marrying  age,  and  tiic  actual 
numbers  of  the  weddings  are  therefore  exactly  coin 
i -iilrnt,  it  is  nevertheless  equally  evident  that  their 
proportion,  calculated  upon  the  contemporary  population 
to  which  they  respectively  belong,  would  differ  in  :i 
duplicate  ratio.  According  to  the  present  mode  of 
computation,  therefore,  the  ** preventive  check "  would 
appear  twice  as  powerful  in  the  advancing  as  in  the 
stationary  community;  though,  in  reality,  it  would  have 
no  existence  in  either,  or  at  all  events,  if  it  existed  at 
all,  it  would  exist  equally  in  both. 

(5)  The  fal  laciousness  of  the  usual  method  of  deter- 
mining; the  comparative  prevalence  of  the  check  under 
consideration  is,  therefore.  I  think,  abundantly  manifest ; 
and,  even  were  the  preceding  rectifications  applied, 
others  of  a  different  and  more  complicated  nature  would 
still  have  to  be  included,  before  it  could  lead  to  correct 
results:  into  these,  however,  I  shall  not  enter,  it  being  no 
part  of  my  purpose  to  replace  the  far  plainer  mode  of  cal- 
culation, pursued  in  a  preceding  chapter,  by  one  which, 
however  amended,  would  still  have  to  rest  on  a  series 
of  suppositions.  It  concerns  my  subject,  nevertheless, 
to  proceed  in  pointing  out,  by  the  evidence  of  facts 
already  adverted  to,  as  essential  to  the  calculations,  the 
false  deductions  which,  as  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, have,  resulted  from  so  erroneous  a  principle. 

(G)  The  writer,  who  has  been  the  most  copious  on 
the  supposed  operation  of  the  preventive  check,  ami 
who  has  calculated  its  influence  on  the  erroneous  prin- 
ciple described,  has  pointed  our  particular  attention  to 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  England,  in  confirmation  of  his 
notions  on  the  subject.  On  the  first  of  these  countries 
he  lavishes  his  unsparing  encomiums,  in  consequence 
of  the    supposed  meritorious  comparative  abstinence 
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from  marriage,  the  marriages  there  htiiug',  as  he  informs 
ii-.  only  one  in  1301.  Nor  docs  this,  tlieir  political 
merit,  prise  from  ignorance  or  accident,  but  it  is,  we  are 
assured,  the  result  of  superior  wisdom  on  this  particular 
point,  Norway  being;  the  country,  and  "  almost  the 
"  only  one,  where  a  redundant  population  is  apprc- 
4i  bended,"  and  the  principle,  "  in  some  degree,  seen 
"  and  understood-;"  ami  this  rare  example  of  virtue  is 
not  without  its  reward,  which  is,  in  this  case,  superior 
health3,  and  plenty*,  and  even  thicker  legs*.  The 
mortality  in  Norway  is  given,  on  the  same  authority, 
as  one  in  48. 

(7)  Next  in  the  order  of  this  political  merit,  as 
.•l;msed  by  the  same  author,  with,  I  think,  the  exception 
of  Switzerland,  stands  England*,  a  country  which  Las 
the  singular  fortune  to  be  alternately  praised  and 
blamed  by  this  and  similar  writers,  touching  the  very 
same  matter.  Here,  it  is  presumed,  "  it  will  bo  allowed, 
"  that  the  preventive  check  operates  with  considerable 
"  force  throughout  all  the  classed  of  the  community7," 
inasmuch  as,  including  Wales,  the  annual  marriages 
arc.  to  the  whole  population,  as  one  in  123$,  "a  smaller 
proportion."  except  in  the  instances  already  named, 
"  than,"  as  he  tells  us,  «•  obtains  in  any  of  the  coun- 
"  tries  examined ."  The  mortality  is  stated,  in  this 
case,  as  one  in  40'. 

(8)  Lastly,  in  Sweden,  a  country  where  those  pub- 
lic efforts  are  made  in  encouragement  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  our  authority  takes  upon  himself,  alter- 
nately, to  blame  and  ridicule,  we  are  told  the  marriages 
are  (proh  \n(dor!)  one  in   112.     A  long  and  melau- 
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choly  cii:i|it(  r  il.M-ribes  the  consequence  of  this  fla- 
grant state  of  things.  The  mortality  here  is  given  as 
one  in  34|.' 

(9)  In  examining  these  several  results,  let  us  first 
assume  the  population,  in  inch  instance,  to  be  station- 
ary. In  this  case  its  whole  number,  divided  by  the 
annual  deaths,  will  give,  what  is  called  the  expectation 
of  life',  which.  "  multiplied  by  the  number  of  yearly 
births,  will  be  the  number  of  the  inhabitant 
MtTili,  premising  that  the  mortality,  though  differing 
in  degree,  will  still  be  distributed,  in  each  instance, 
conformably  to  the  general  laws  of  Nature,  these  are 
the  conclusions  to  which  the  very  data  famished  us 
respecting  the  countries  mentioned,  for  a  directly  con- 
trary purpose,  infallibly  conduct  us.  In  every  ten 
thousand  annual  births,  there  will  be  found  to  marry 

Sweden,  G203  persons;  In  England,  6493;  and  in 
Norway,  73*4  ;  -apposing,  as  before  stated,  the  popu- 
lation to  be  stationary  in  each. 

(10)  But  the  population  is  not  stationary  in  any  of 
these  countries :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  advancing  in 
them  all;  but  severally  in  such  different  ratios,  as  still 

r  to  confirm  the  preceding  conclusions.  Thus,  in 
en.  exclusive  of  Finland,  the  inhabitants  amounted 
in  1 70s,  to  9,359,298}  and  in  1823,  to  2,6*7,457;  an 
increase  of  rather  above  14  per  centum,  in  25  years: 
in  Bngland,  the  advance  between  1801  and  1821  is 
represented  to  have  been  from  8,331,434  to  1 1,261,437, 
or  upwards  of  35  per  centum  in  but  20  years:  while  in 
Norway,  the  augmentation  has  been  from  835,451,  in 
1815,  to  1,000,152  in  1825,  little  less  than  20  per 
centum   in    10  years  only.      That   the   differences  in 
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these  increments  are  not  wholly  resolvable  into  the 
variation  in  tin:  expectation  of  life  prevailing;  in  each 
count rv  respectively,  is  clear;  and  it  is  equally  so  that 
tin.-  excess,  if  assimilable  to  the  development  of  greater 
prolihVness,  requires  that  the  radix  of  births,  on  which 
the  Bbovfe  proportion  of  marriages  is  calculated,  should. 
in  each  instance,  be  diminished  iu  proportion  to  this 
increase;  the  numerical  results  already  obtained  will, 
therefore,  in  1  his  case,  be  confirmed  iu  their  arranpe- 
iii'  tit,  and  heightened  in  their  proportions. 

(11)  If,  therefore,  the  usual  mode  of  ascertaining 
he  operation  of  the  preventive  check,  thus  corrected, 

and  the  facts  presented  to  us,  are  at  all  to  be  relied 
upon,  the  order  in  which  Mr.  Mahhus  has  placed 
these  several  countries,  in  reference  to  its  operation, 
ought  to  be  precisely  reversed,  as  it  clearly  proves  that, 
however  it  may  prevail  in  Sweden,  it  prevails  less 
in  England,  and  least  of  all  in  Norway. 

(12)  Common  observation  night  l>e  properly 
pealed  to,  in  order  to  determine  on  which  side,  in 
these  conflicting  statements  and  calculations,  the  truth 
rests.  That  the  preventive  check  does  preA'ail,  in 
some  degree,  in  Sweden,  is  admitted,  and  the  fact  is 
attributed,  by  some  writers  in  the  too  compulsory 
methods  which  the  Government  there   has  taken  to 

■rce  marriage1,  which  ought,  in  no  respect,  to  be 
interfered  with  in  any  country,  except  by  the  removal 
of  all  general  impediments  to  that  union.  Hut  its 
operation  is  more  distinctly  proved  by  the  proportion 
of  illegitimate  children,  to  the  whole  number  of  the 
births  in  that  kingdom.  That  it  prevails  little  here  has 
been  already  fully  shewn,  and  is  further  manifest,  from 
the  far  smaller  number  of  those  constant  and  unhappy 

denceg  of  its  prevalence,  just  referred  to.      As  to 
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Norway,  let  the  authority  of  a  fellow-traveller  of  Mr. 
Malthus  decide,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
intelligent  thai  OTflf  trod  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  speaking  on  thw  very  subject,  ia 
reference  to  the  Norwegians,  says.  "  they  marry  young; 
','  and  have  only  to  marry  ;  the  means  of  subsistence 
"  follow  of  com  The  former  writer,  I  observe, 

now  mentions,  in  a  note,  the  pretended  fact  of  the 
paucity  of  dtikfo m  there*,  as  a  reason  why  the  pre- 
ventive check  Might  to  have  been  enh elated  even 
higher  than  he  has  dune?  it3,  but  still  flatly  contra- 
dicting him,  Dr.  Clarke  not  only  mentions  their  nu- 
merous families,  but  speaks  of  the  fact,  as  one  of  common 
observation,  and  assigns  a  reason  for  it. already  quoted*. 
Indeed,  the  high  rale  of  increase  actually  prevailing 
in  Norway  confounds  the  assumption,  tliat  the  mar- 
riages Hiking  place  there,  or  the  children  resulting 
from  them,  arc  disproportionately  few,  as  fully  as  the 
great  amelioration  which,  as  we  shall  fully  shew,  has 
>mpanied  their  augmenting  number.-.,  eonfronti 
die  impious  notion  that  the  sacred  source  of  existence, 
the  principle  of  population,  is  an  evil,  either  in  its 
nature  or  its  consequences. 

(13)  The  foregoing  calculations,  as  well  as  many 
others  which  the  subject  renders  necessary  to  be  pur- 
sued, may,  probably,  prove  still  more  irksome  to  the 
reader  than  they  have  been  wearisome  to  the  author  ; 
they  are,  however,  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and,  like 
every  thing  connected  with  this  momentous  question, 
arc  inevitably  practical  in  their  final  consequences.  To 
give  a  pregnant  proof  of  this,  and  in  relation  to  the 
very  point  uuder  consideration,    the   political   philo- 

1  CUrko'f  TTarrl*  in  Scandinavia,  p.         J  Iliiil.,  vol.  i .p.  '.'fl  I .  noli?. 
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•iers  of  France,  imbued  with  the  modem  doctrine 
of  papulation,  assert  at  present,  that  tlic  preventive 

idl  is  the  necessary  regulation  of  their  numbers, 
and  exult  in  its  supposed  increasing  prevalence.  The 
notions  peculiar  to  the  system,  which  they  have  un- 
happily derived  from  us,  have  widely  extended  their 
chilling  influence,  and  have  even  infected  the  legis- 
lature of  that  country,  as  they  have  also  our  own. 
Hence,  on  a  recent  occasion,  propositions  were  made  to 

tve  one  of  the  most  unnatural  and  unjust  regula- 
tions, as  it  regards  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  that 
ever  disgraced  civilized  society,  the  law  of  primos«ni- 
ture,  the  sole  argument,  in  favour  of  which  revulsion, 
was  the  geometric  theory  of  population  ;  the  inevitable 
effect  of  which,  it  was  contended,  would  be  the  divi- 
sion of  the  property  of  the  country  into  such  minute 
portions,  as  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  to 
destitution  and  beggary.  How  the  proposition  termi- 
nated, I  regret  to  say,  I  do  not  remember,  but  the 
argu on  nis  in  favour  of  it  are  present  in  my  recollection. 
But  if  these  legislative  anti-populationists  had 
guided  by  their  senses  instead  of  by  thru-  ipateiD,  they 
would  have  judged  differently.     Seeing  that  the  births 

ihe  country  had  considerably  diminished  within 
half  a  century  past,  they  must  have  concluded,  that  as 
tar  as  the  principle  of  human  fecundity  was  concerned, 
the  visible  tendency  in  France  must  have  been  to  the 
accumulation  and  engrossment  of  propcrtyf  rather  than 
to  its  subdivision;  and  that,  if  it  pleased  Providence 
somewhat  to  lengthen  the  narrow  span  of  human 
existence,  so  as  to  increase  their  co-existing  number 
from  the  same  proportion  of  births,  the  present  pos- 

KK8  might  ha\e  l«ni  rxperted  to  l»-  the  last  to 
have  given  utterance  to  complaints  on  that  ground. 

(14)  To  return,  then,  to  the  immediate  subject  before 
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us.  I  subjoin  part  of  u  table,  constructs!  by  M. 
Bcnoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  exhibiting  the  state  of 
France,  in  relation  to  the  movements  in  the  population 
half  a  century  ago,  who,  strange  to  say,  in  efifcM  enn- 
formity  with  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Mult.hu>..  to  whom 
he  appeals,  deduces,  from  the  facts  he  presents,  the 
increased  prevalence  of  the  preventive  check.  The 
corresponding  column,  which  represents  the  several 
proportions  specifieil,  U  existing  in  the  present  state 
of  France,  dill'er  very  little  from  those  which  he  like- 
wise gives,  but  the  former,  as  corrected  by  subsequent 
tacts  and  observations,  published  by  authority,  are  pre- 
ferred ,-  they  arc  as  follow : — 

TaULL  XXIV. 
FRANCE. 


ANCIENT  STATS'. 

PRESENT  STAT):8. 

Population  in  17B0,  on 
an  average  of  lOyears  2t,h0i),i  Mm 

Population  in  1820.  .S0,45t,lfi7 

Deaths '. 918,490 

Legitimate  Births 895,941 

Illegitimate  <iitto 61,731 

■UNO 

1  Death  in  every SO-j^ 

in:  mo 
1  Denth  in  every  . . .     89',,"^, 
1  Birth  in  every   ....     91-fVtr 
1  Mnrringe  in  every. .    13ArV\r 

(15)  Now  the  facts  presented  above,  applied  as  in 
the  previous  calculations,  give  in  the  former  period, 
when  the  expectation  of  life  in  France  was  30-^,  and 

1  M.    Bmwiitcra    do     Chateaun«a£         »  M.  Mathltu,  Amraaiic,  1847,  n 

*  Tliisiuui  i>  printed  1 1 1-1,  cviaunUr 
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the  yearly  marria-cs   1  in   116,  from  every  10,000 
;iiuiual  births,  5207  annually  married,  and  in  the  latter 
one,  tin-  expectation  of  life  having  improved  to  nearly 
40  years,  and  the  annual  proportion  of  the  marriage* 
bctugabout  1  in  133£,  from  the  same  number  of  births, 
5949.     Further  calculations,  as  to  the   increase  in 
France  by   procreation   only,  stem  unnecessary  ;  the 
population   in  that  part  of  its  movements  exhibiting 
no   signs  of  augmentation.     But   a  single   glance  at 
the  table  suffices,  without  tin-  tost  attempt  at  calcu- 
lation, to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion  that  Uie 
preventive  check  prevails  in  France  more,  or  as  much, 
as  it  did,  formerly.    With  fewer  births,  even  including 
an  unhappy  increase  of  nearly   iftj  thousand  illegiti- 
mates, there  is,  nevertheless,  a  greater  number  of  mar- 
riages ;  and  that  these  are  not  still  more  numerous  is 
undoubtedly  owing   to  that  revolution  which  swept 
away  myriads  of  the  youth  of  Fiance,  and  condemned, 
as  the  chief  magistrate  of  its  capital  expressed  to  the 
late   monarch   on    his  restoration,  so   many   of  their 
maidens   to    necessary    celibacy.       That   the   conse- 
quences of  that  tremendous  event  prevented  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  weddings   in  France,  there  can  be  no 
possible  dunbt,  though  Mr.  Malthus,  perpetually  pushed 
to  the  extremity  of  the  ridiculous,  by  the  system  he 
espouses,  gravely  argues,  nevertheless,  "  that  France 
has  not  lost  a  single  birth  by  the   Revolution'.*'    A 
glance  at  the  preceding  table  will  be  the  beat  and 
sufficient  answer  to  such  a  strange  assertion.    That  the 
preventive  cheek  does  prevail  in  France  is  not  meant 
to  be  denied;  and  that  it  is  no   cause  of  exultation, 
either  as  it  respects  humanity  or  virtue,  the  same  tabic 
too  clearly  manifests.     In  the  mean  time,  the  increased 
expectation  of  life  there  sufficiently  proves,  in  direct 
1  M  tltlia,  Hmy  on  Population,  p-  2M. 
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opposition   to   M.  Chatcauueuf,   that  it  prevails  less 
than  formerly. 

(16)  But  I  juTicive  that  Mr.  Maltbus  lays  it  down 
os  a  settled  auniu.  that  superior  longevity  would  have 
a  directly  contrary  effect  to  that  which  1  have  proved, 
or,  at  least,  assumed,  throughout  this  Chapter.  Hence, 
speaking  of  Norway,  but  expressly  referring  to  the 
healthy  counlries  of  Europe,  he  says,  the  actual  pro- 
portion of  marrhiges  there,  compared  with  that  of 
others,  will  not,  "  even  as  calculated  by  his  own  me- 
thod." express  the  full  extent  in  which  the  preventive 
cheek  operates1.  The  importance  of  a  clear  under- 
standing of  this  point,  to  the  just  determination  of  the 
whole  question  at  issue,  must  excuse  my  concluding 
the  subject  with  Home  addition  to  the  proofe  and  illus- 
trations already  advanced  to  the  contrary. 

(17)  One  would  certainly  think  that  it  were  super- 
fluous to  prove  that  in  any  given  community,  where 
all  should  be  supposed  to  marry,  and  ut  the  earliest 
age,  the  preventive  check  being  therefore  unknown, 
any  elongation  of  life  having  the  necessary  effect  of 
accumulating  a  larger  number  of  co-existing  inhabitants 
from  the  same  number  of  births,  must,  cattris  paribus, 
Inner  the  relative  proportion  of  the  marriages,  as  cal- 
culated on  the  entire  |H>pul;it  ion.  Hut  to  put  the  ques- 
tion in  a  different,  and,  I  trust,  conclusive  point  of  view: 

•  —every  individual,  belonging  to  whatever  community, 
has,  at  birth,  a  certain  expectation  of  life,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically termed,  which  is  calculated  in  most  countries, 
d  is  simply  the  average  duration  of  life  in  each.  It 
is  quite  as  obvious  that  every  such  individual  is  like- 
wise born  with  a  certain  expectation  of  marriage,  to 
use  the  same  term  in  a  somewhat  varied  sense,  and 
meaning  by  it,  in  this  instance,  the  exact  amount  of  the 

1  Molthua,  Emmt  to  Population,  toI  u,  f .  2*1 ,     Sco  the  whole  note. 
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probability  of  such  an  one  being  married,  which  pro- 
bability, the  certainty  being  unity,  will  always  lie  less, 
whatever  lie  the  proportion.  This  expectation  of  mar- 
riage, also,  like  the  former  one,  is  nothing  more  tliun 
the  average  chance  of  every  individual  as  calculated  on 
the  entire  number  of  die  marriages  and  births.  And  both 
these  expectations,  however  varying  from  facts  in  indi- 
vidual eases,  are.  in  regard  to  their  averages,  mathe- 
matically exact,  if  correctly  computed.  I  may  premise 
that  the  mean  term  of  life  invariably  exceeds  the  mar- 
eablcage.  Now  if  tin- sum  which  expresses  the  aver- 
i!iili\iilu;il  expectation  of  marriage  be  divided  by  that 
which  similarly  expresses  the  expectation  of  life,  the 
quotient  will  of  course  be  the  whole  expectation  of 
marriage,  annually  divided ;  or  the  utmost  annual  ad- 
dition that  each  individual,  one  with  another,  can  make 
to  the  marriages  of  the  community  j  and  the  sum  of 
these  annual  individual  proportions  will  be  precisely 
tin'  whole  amount  of  the  annual  weddings.  Let  ns  now 
assume  that  the  term  of  life  is  lengthened,  the  number 
of  marriages  remaining  the  same ;  and  few  will  con- 
tend that  their  proportions  are  necessarily  relative ;  Mr. 
Maltbus,  indeed,  argues  that  they  are  so.  mverstdy  .  it 
bring  the  prominent  feature  of  his  theory,  that  deaths 
invariably  make  room  for  weddings.  In  this  case,  then, 
the  divisor,  the  expectation  of  lit*-,  l.«  ing  increased,  and 
the  dividend,  the  expectation  of  marriage,  being  unal- 
tered, the  quotient,  which  expresses  the  annual  pro- 
portion of  marriage  individually  ealeuhited,  must  be 
lessened  accord  in  irly  :  and  the  sum  of  these  individual 
prvpMtioU  being  that  of  the  entire  number  of  marriages, 
the  latter  must,  consequently,  sutler  a  corresp 
annual  diminution.  Directly  the  contrary,  therefore, 
to  what  Mr.  Malthus  asserts,  is  tin-  plain  fa<f ;  superior 
healthiness,  or,  in  other  words,  comparative  elongation 
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of  life,  though  it  leave  the  actual  number  of  marriages 
untouched,  must  of  necessity  diminish  their  proportion 
relatively  to  the  whole  population.  To  disencumber 
the  preceding  conclusion  of  all  collateral  considerations, 
again  suppose  that,  in  this  latter  community  also,  all 
marry,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  age;  still  the  relative 
proportion  of  marriages  would  be  diminished,  exactly 
as  the  term  of  lite,  enlarged,  indicating  an  increasing 
operation  of  a  cause,  according  to  our  theorists,  which 
has  in  inob  a  case  no  existence  whatever. 

(18)  The  preceding  arguments  will,  however,  in  all 
probability,  be  contradicted,  and  the  calculations 
relative  to  them  confused  by  a  variety  of  extraneous 

^derations;  it  not  being  very  likely  that  so  essential 
a  branch  of  the  system,  in  behalf  of  which  a  series  of 
impossibilities  have  been  assumed,  should  be  surren- 
dered without  a  defence  founded  upon  suppositions 
of  an  equally  extraordinary  nature.  Hut  to  establish, 
upon  incontrovertible  grounds,  the  truth  contended  for 
throughout  this  chapter, — that  the  preventive  check  as 
usually  calculated,  directly  contrary  to  what  is  asserted 
concerning  it,  appears  to  operate  more  than  it  really 
does,  in  a  population  increasing  in  longevity,  or  from 
other  causes,  I  shall,  lastly,  appeal  from  hick  niguiueiit 
to  facts.  In  the  last  census  of  the  British  Empire,  the 
ages  of  the  inhabitants,  in    its  several  urand  divisions, 

discriminated:  in  three  of  these  the  comparative 
longevity  ifl  clearly  ascertained,  in  two  of  them  by 
statistical  documents,  in  the  other  by  universal  assent. 
In  Wales,  the  term  of  life  is  found  to  be  longer  than  in 

land,  by  upwards  of  one  lil'tli,  while,  in  Ireland,  it 

»  certainly  the  shortest  :  the  increase  has  not  so  varied 

as  to  affect  the  demonstration  contemplated.     Is,  then, 

the    distribution   of  the   population    into    its   several 

divisions  such  us  to  sanction  Mr.  Malthuss  notions  on 
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the  subject,  or  those  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
substantiate  throughout  this  chapter  ?  It  is  thus  : 
Calculated  on  a  radix  of  20,000  in  each,  there  would 
be,  between  the  age  of  20  and  30,  in  Ireland,  3519  ; 
in  England,  3158  ;  and  in  Wales,  2996.  Were,  therer 
fore,  (the  preventive  check  prevailing  equally  in  each, 
or  not  at  all,)  all  to  marry  at  the  period  specified,  it  is 
plain  that  the  relative  proportion  of  marriages  would 
be  the  least,  and  not  the  greatest,  according  as  health 
and  longevity  prevailed  ;  and  the  decennial  number 
roamed,  reduced,  in  each  instance,  to  the  amiuai  pro- 
portion of  marriages,  would  give  for  Wales  1  in 138f*; 
fot'Eagland,  1  in  126-rV;  and  for  Ireland,  1  in  114Mr- 
Rjesultaof  a  precisely  similar  character  may  be  obtained 
wherever  the  facts  necessary  to  the  calculation  exist  j 
to>giVe'4he  reason  for  this  would  be  to'  repeat;  the 
preceding  argument,  which,  it  is  hoped,  is  unnecessary, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF  TTIK  PROPORTION    OF    SECOND    AND    THIRD    MARRIAGES 

AND  OK  ILLKUITIM ATK  CIIII.mtEV    IN  DIFFERENT  COPS- 

TRIES,  AND  OF  TIIKIU  trrWVti  ON  POPULATION. 

| 

(1)  The  proportion  of  second  and  third  marriages 
compared  with  the  whole  number  celebrated,  which 
appears  to  vary  COMldwahfy  in  dili'erent  countries, 
seems  to  have  been  veri  imperfect  ly  •■-«  "fftllflftlli  while 
ii!  effect  on  population  has  been  totally  misappcen 
bended.  The  necessity  of  these  tubsequont  con- 
nexion^ especially  as  it  regards  the  mule  sex,  has  been 
clearly  contemplated  by  the  great  Author  «>f  Nature; 
and  hence  he  has  (if  I  may  thus  speak)  Dpfide  calcula- 
tions in  regard  to  them,  which  will  be  the  subject  of 
consideration  in  introducing  the  true  theory  of  popular 
tion,  and  which  will  be  found  to  rest  on  a  scries  of  com-, 
putations  of  the  most  precise  and  essential  character. 
In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  observed,  that  these  con- 
nexions, the  prior  cms  being  dissolved  by  death,  sanc- 
tioned as  they  arc  by  all  laws  human  or  divine,  arc 
essential  to  the  institution  of  marriage,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  indispensably  necessary  to  its  ends,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  preservation  of  the  species.  On  this 
latter  account  their  consideration  becomes  an  important 

k branch  of  the  subject  of  population,  and  one,  moreover, 
which,  like  so  many  others  connected  with  it,  seems, 
as  just  observed,  to  have  been  totally  misunderstood 
by  our  late  writers.  In  another  point  of  view  also,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  this  work  ;  for  the  accu- 
racy of  the  calculations  in  a  foregoing  chapter,  relative 
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the  proper  proportion  of  the  first  to  these  second  and 
subsequent  connexions. 

(2)  The  errors,  about  to  be  refuted,  on  this  subject 
are  expressed  in  the  following"  passage  of  a  writer 
already  so  copiously  referred  to,  in  his  chapter  of 
the  fruitfulness  of  marriages.  "It  is  probable,"  he 
s.iys,  '•  that  the  natural  prolificness  of  women  is  nearly 
M  the  BOOM  in  most  parts  of  the  world;  but  the  prolific- 
"  ncss  of  marriages  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  a  variety 
11  of  cireun.  peculiar  to  each  country,  and  par- 
"  ticularly  by  the  number  of  late  marriages.  In  all 
"  countries  the  second  and  third  marriages  alone  form 
"  a  most  important  consideration,  and  materially  influ- 
:;  ence  the  average  proportions.  According  to  Sus- 
"  milch,  in  all  Pomcrania,  from  1748  to  1750,  both 
'•  included,  tlie   number  of  persons  who  married  w< 

"»n,95C,  and  of  these  10,586  were  widows  and  M- 
"  dowers.  According  to  Busching,  in  Prussia  and 
"  Silesia,  for  the  year  1781,  Out  of  29,808  persons  who 
"  married,  4841  were  widows  and  widowers,  and  con- 
quenfly,  the  proportion  of  marriages  will  be  given 
'*  full  one  sixth  too  much.  In  estimating  the  prolific- 
"  ncss  of  married  women,  the  number  of  illegitimate 
1  births  would  tend,  though  in  a  slight  degree,  to  coun- 
i  balance  the  overplus  of  marriages;  and  as  it  is 
"  found  that  the  number  of  widowers  who  marry  again 
"  is  greater  than  the  number  of  the  widows,  the  whole 
"  of  the  correction  should  not,  on  this  account,  be  sup- 
plied'." 

(3)  The  first  of  these  assertions,  namely,  that  the 
natural  prolificness  of  women  is  nearly  the  same  every - 
wlu  r.-,  it  will  be  the  sole  purpose  of  the  ensuing  Book 
to  disprove;  and  the  next,  that  such  prolificness  is 
affected  by  comparatively  late  marriages,  will   bt  ex- 

1  M*lU»u»,  Eway  «u  FofuUtou,  toL  >-,  pp.  4*6,477. 
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amincd  and  refuted  in  one  of  the  most  important  chap- 
of  this.  The  number  and  influence  of  sivnud 
and  third  marriages  on  the  population,  and  how  far 
their  effect  is  counterbalanced  by  illegitimate  biril.s, 
will  now  be  attended  to.  I  shall  first  subjoin  the  table 
last  referred  to,  on  account  of  the  further  particulars  it 
gives. 

Table  XXV. 

• 

Siibwino  Tint  Proportion  of  thb  First  aht*  nrBSBQtrsyr  Mar- 
riaois    in    \4jUi  Wbobutm  ta  Prussia,  ajoi  the  Skxks  A.VO 

AOHS  OP  TUX    PARTIES  RSSPECTIVKLY  '. 


Tit  Mr  iplian  of  P«r«on»- 


Bachelors  and  Spinsters 
Hucltetors  and  Widows,  under  15 
li.ichelore  and  Widows,  uliove  45 
Widower*  under  60,  to  Spinsters 
W  idower*  above  60,  to  Spin;  I 

R  Widowers  under  60,  to  Willows  under  4  5 
Widowers  above  60,  to  Widows  nbovc  45 
(4)  The  above  table  is  interesting  in  relation  to  the 
.articular  proportions  it  exhibits,  especially  as  to  the 
ages  of  the  re-marrying  parties;  in  other  respects  it  is 
plainly  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  things, 
as  indeed  any  document  of  tins  kind,  derived  from 
Prussia,  I  trust  would  be,  if  applied  to  similar  calcula- 
tions respecting  other  countries,  and  especially  this: 
and,  amongst  other  reasons,  for  this  important  one 
more  particularly, — the  facility  with  which  divorces 
are  obtained  in  that  country  greatly  augments  the 
number  of  after  marriages;  many  of  such  divorces,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  being  effected  for  the  very  pur- 

1  Suwuilsb,  Gott.  Oiduung.,  tu,  iii.,  j».  W. 
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pose  of  forming  Aem1,     This  i  led  as  one  of  the 

greatest  evi  ailing  in  that  country,  and  perhaps 

is  only  to  be  matched  by  another  of  a  directly  contrary 
nature,  which  exists  in  this,  namely,  the  difficulty,  or, 
indeed  impossibility,  of  a  poor  man"*  obtaining  a  di- 
vorce here  at  all.  Adultery,  both  according  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  dissolves  marriage;  ours  profess 
to  do  so,  but  it  is  in  reality  only  in  behalf  of  the  rich, 
that  is,  the  few,  that  tiny  interfere  in  this  Christian 
country.  No  means  i  \ist  within  the  reach  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  to  do  that  which  the  dictates  of 
nature  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ  authon2e,  and  indeed 
command  a  man  to  do  under  this  insufferable  injury, — 
to  put  away  his  wife  and  take  another.  The  poor  man 
that  does  this,  in  the  only  practicable  way  that  is  left 
open  to  him,  and  sanctifies  the  act.  with  the  solemnities 
of  his  religion,  js  to  be  tried  as  a  bigamist  and  punish*  d 
as  a  felon  !  But  to  return ;  I  do  not  so  much  object 
to  the  rectification  proposed  by  Mr.  Malthus,  which 
is  an  addition  of  one  sixth  for  these  second  and 
subsequent  connexions,  as  to  the  source  thus  tainted, 
from  whence  it  is  derived. 

(5)  Turning,  then,  to  less  exceptionable  and  more 
recent  documents,  I  find  the  information  required  is 
minutely  given  on  official  authority,  as  it  respects  the 
capital  of  France;  and  is,  for  two  of  the  last  years,  as 
in  the  ensuing  tables. 


1  La  pan  Jo  facilile  arte  laquclie  vokm  umt  trc*  nixnUrcus ;  1  Mir  37 
1m  habitaiu  do  la  Pruaw  pcuveut  *  de.  manage*. — Btillet.  Uiiiver*.  Grog,  tt 
gagvr  du  licoa  ties  manage*.— Lea  «1>     Stall*,  t.  «.  i>.  67. 


Miirringp*  In  Puris ;  7,754  couples,  15,508  persons. 

D«wiiptiuc  of  ifc»  I>r(<»i 
IBM 

No.  of 

M«tn  A|TB> 

of  each 
Ctua. 

IM 

Mvnii^ei 

of 

M.n. 

*nd  ft  3rj 

V...1    ,  »;■■■ 

Ha 

1<i 

Marnmftfa 
of 

VoiMB. 

In.l  k  M 
Marriafci 

of 

\V,.!l,f  l|- 

Bachelors  and  Spinsters 
Bachelors  and  Widows 
Widowers  and  Spinsters 
"W  idowers  and  Widows 

G456 
308 
708 
222 

6t5G 
368 

•  • 

708 
222 

6456 

708 

•  • 

368 

222 

•• 

6624 

930 

7164 

590 

Vol.  11. 
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(6)  The  results  these  tables  present  are  highly 
confirmatory  of  each  other,  as  are  similar  ones  which 
I  might  likewise  quote,  were  it  necessary.  In  Paris, 
iIhij,  very  uniformly,  nearly  ont'-tenth  of  the  penpal 
manyin_'.  including  both  sexes,  have  been  previously 
married;  and  distinguishing-  the  sexes  of  these  re- 
marriages, those  in  which  the  males  had  been  remar- 
rn  (I,  v.nv  not  quite  an  eighth  of  the  whole  number 
of  weddings;  those,  in  which  the  females  wire  simi- 
larly  circumstanced,   not  quite    one-thirteenth.     But 

number  of  the  second  and  subsequent  marriages, 
compared  with  the  first  ones  of  each  >i  \  respective  h 
is,  as   it  regards  the  males,  nearly  one-seventh;   the 
females,  one  in  between  a  twelfth  ami  thirteenth. 

(7)  Such  are  the  various  proportions  which  the 
second  and  third  luaniajes  lot  in  in  the  city  of  Paris; 
but  my  impression  is,  that  the  whole  number  of  such 
i  iiniiexiuiis  would  be  proportionally  smaller  in  the 
departments  than  in  the  metropolis;  and  again,  that 
it  would  be  still  less  in  England  than  in  either,  owing 
to  the  superior  longevity  of  the  latter  country,  and 
especially  of  i's  females,  which  circumstances,  how- 
ever, may  perhaps  be  at  any  rate  balanced  by  some  dif- 
ference in  the  comparative  habits  of  the  two  count  I 

in  relation  to  matrimony.  No  documents,  at  least 
none  of  which  I  am  aware,  exist,  enabling  us  to  de- 
termine this  point  as  it  regards  the  great  mass  of 
the  community.  In  a  very  large  town1,  where  the 
number  of  the  marriages,  on  the  average  of  ten  years, 
Calculated  on  the  mean  amount  of  the  population 
during  the  same  term,  was  as  high  as  1  in  98,  and  indi- 
cated, therefore,  a  considerable  influx  of  marriageable 


1  Loads.  Avenge  annual  numhir of  marring**  ia  1828,  ION;  in  whttb 
maniac**,  ISIUta  1S20—  744  J.  Mean  vonba  there  nan  L'SJ  apuuien,  and 
pvjmlaUun,  73, 10 j.    Total    number  of    91  utiluwi. 


per  well     ttS    tin-   absence    of    Hie    preventive 

found]  "n  ;ni  examination  of  the  regis- 
ters, that  the  proportion  of  widow.-.,  Qonpared  with 
that  of  tin-  spinsters,  (the  only  distinction  in  relation 

to  the  present  question  which  the  registers  of  England 

recognize,)  was  between  an  eleventh  and  a  twelfth, 
and,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  mai  i  i;i_<  s. 
son.'  Exceeding  a  twelfth.    The  elimination  only 

extended  to  one  year,  in  whieh  the  proportion  seemed 
so  uniformly  distributed  as  to  render  further  research 
unnecessary;  and  the  single  result  is  so  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  tli.-it  regarding  tin-  like  class  in  the  Paris 
isters1,  as  to  warrant  us  in  assuming  the  hitter  to 
be  fairly  applicable,  in  their  other  details,  to  tin'  large 
towns  of  both  countries;  still  conceiving,  however, 
thai  the  country  parts  of  each  kingdom  would  give  a 
comparatively  smaller  radix  of  second  marriages,  in 
which,  nevertheless,  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
sexes  composing  them  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
pretty  accurately  preserved.  1  shall  assume  one  se- 
ll of  the  whole  number  of  the  annual  marriages  of 
the  males  as  second  and  third  ones,  that  is,  contracted 
by  widowers. 

(8)  1  am  bound,  however,  in  candour  to  state, 
that  B  document,  which  1  have  Completed,  With  consi- 
derable attention,    for  other    purposes,  seems  to 

idcrnblv  from  the  :ibo\e  calculations,    B9  referribln 

to  England.     Turning  to  a  synoptical  register  of  the 

British  Peerage,  I  find  that,  in  the  two  last-deceased 

of  that    body,  nearer  a  fifth  than  a  sixth 

1  II  iuiy.it  tint  night,  be  objected  that 
Parli  may  not  be  n  iiiarmuir  plai  I 
»*,  however,  n  mi  dak*  ;  there  arc  about 
*.«:  in  fire  more  iwtrrufft*  ibere,  tban 
..  Ihd  average,)  but  thin 
Aoca  not  infect  trie  inquiry.  It  i*  not 
the  marrying  elan,  in  proportion  to 
the  vholu'nanuUtion, "u  which  it  Iuju-, 


but  it  iv  in  tin-  mmnjiag  »lu*»,  txdu- 
-.m-h  considered,  when  than  pro^W- 
tiuiw  otu  1"  Ik-  taught,  and  which  arc 
doubtiee*  influenced  bj  cauna  operating 

willi    (jn'nt    rtgulafifj    aWrJ    uher*.    OH 

individuals   timilarly  diluted  and  cir- 


cutnMuncod. 
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pfirt  of  the  marriages,  as  it  respects  the  Peei>,  have 
been  other  than  first  ones.  But  I  am,  nevcrthe'n 
.still  disposed  to  BelreVe  that  the  proportion  aln 
mentioned,  is,  on  every  consideration,  likely  to  be.  true, 
as  it  regards  the  great  hulk  of  the  people.  Nut. 
merely  are  the  Peers,  emphatically  Speaking,  8  marry- 
ing class  of  society,  (a  very  small  proportion  of  them, 
who  arrive  at  tin-  age  of  maturity,  ever  remaining 
unmarried,)  but  this  is  strikingly  the  case  as  it  regards 
tin-  uiduuvrs  amongst  their  number.  And  with  this 
evident  disposition,  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of  their 
first  connexions,  as  they  are,  most  unquestionably,  in 
a  more  advantageous  situation  for  forming  subsequent 
ones  than  any  other  class  of  the  community,  so  J  ftni 
persuaded  thai  they  will  generally'  be  found  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  advantage.  Indeed,  actual  Obser- 
vation, independent  of  these  considerations,  must  con- 
vince any  one  that  the  marriage  of  widowers,  amongst 
tin-  Peerage,  is  nearly  universal.  The  Peers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  marry  considerably  more  than  once 
each,  on  the  average  of  their  entire  number,  including 
those  who  never  do  marry.  Pew,  however.  I 
after  all.  of  the  working  classes,  or.  in  other  words,  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  community,  remain  long  single. 
(9)  I  had  actually  written  thus  far — my  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  last  assertion  strengthening,  and  my 
confidence  in  the  preceding  calculation,  involving  so 
great  an  apparent  difference  between  the  habits  of  tlie 
two  classes  in  this  respect,  proportionably  abating— 
win  n  ii  o;,  lured  to  me,  On  further  consideration,  that 
the  diserepaney  was  resolvable,  in  great  measure,  into 
the  different  terms  made  use  of  in  the  two  <  nleulati 
and  tliaf,  alter  all.  the  variation,  when  duly  estimated, 
would  be  slight  in  itself,  and  not  exceeding  that  which 
would,  on  any  account,  be  demanded  by  known  facts. 


And  such,  I  think,  turns  out  to  be  the  case;  nntl  it  affords 
another  proof,  were  any  wanting,  of  the  advantage  of 
honestly  adhering  to  facts,  and  abiding  the  conse- 
quences ;  it  is  thus,  that  in  any  system  founded  upon 
correct  principles,  we  are  led  to  those  just  proportion-, 
;iad  true  relations  which  distinguish  the  features  of 
truth.  The  difference, then,  between  the  proportion  of 
1  in  -3.35,  in  one  case,  and  that  of  1  in  7  in  the  other, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  1  upon  4.8$,  and  1  upon  (J,) 
nearly  disappears  when  it  is  considered  tluit  the  for- 
mer, indicating  the  proportion  of  the  second  and  third 
marriages  of  tin:  Peers,  is  calculated  on  the  sura  of 
these  second  and  subsequent  marriages,  compared  with 
tin1  first  ones,  as  occurring  amongst  the  sunt:  indi- 
viduals, whose  number  is,  therefore,  fixed;  whereas, 
the  lanei  is  the  annual  proportion  of  these  after  con- 
nexions,   computed  on   the    number    of  the  first    ones 

occurring  amongst  other  individuals,  whose  number  is, 

in  the  present  instance,  increasing.  In  the  former 
.  the  inquiry  is  individually  pursued,  which  has 
precisely  the  same  effect  as  though  the  numbers  were 
stationary;  in  the  latter,  the  calculation  is  on  the  mass; 
ami  as  it  is  quite  evident  that  first  and  second  mar- 
riages, as  it  regards  the  same  persons,  are  mil  rnntcm- 
porary  events,  it  is  equally  so,  that  in  attempting  to 
deduce  from  the  general  annual  results,  which  repre- 
sent them  as  such  individual  computations,  the  same 
rectification  is  necessary  on  tlus  occasion  as  in  others 
already  pointed  out,  where  the,  population  is  in  a  state 
of  progression,  and  when  consequently  the  various 
ills  would,  in  proportion  to  its  augmentation  in  the 
interval,  be  represented  as  too  low.  In  the  present 
nastance,  assuming  fifteen  years1  as  the  average  dura- 

1  It  it  «im«wlm«  lingular  that  I  liad     tinn  I  couhl  farm,  before  it  occurred  to 
&*d  yog  ttu.  terra  a.  the- 1».  «^o*.    mc  to  icfe  to  tin  .ynop^  of  toe  lVr. 
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- .  Mai  ■iin.Tweninar  between  first  and  subse- 
rw94r*.  :•   *  evident  that  the  second  and 
".      ml»-Ki*esi.  jt  any  given  year  must,  in  fact,  be 
a  uill  7v  awse  who,  one  with  another,  married, 
.j,     ,i%    ir>t  aine.  fifteen  years  previously.    Having, 
u  »»i*ot*-  aw  number  of  these  after  marriages,  if  we 
%f.  :o  ..^ciaiate  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  first 
«k*.  from  which  they  actually  result,  it  must  be  by 
■t;iUuw.u£  them  with  those  which  took  place  at  the  pre- 
viuu*  period,  and  not  with  those  of  the  present  one ;  with 
the  latter  of  which  they  have,  in  strictness,  no  con- 
nexion whatever.    Supposing,  then,  that  in  the  average 
interval  between  these  events,  the  population  of  the 
country  has  advanced  twenty-five  per  centum,  (which, 
according   to   the    late  census,   it  would   have  about 
done.)  the  following  simple  calculation  will  exemplify 
the  tact  I  have  been  attempting  to  explain,  and  will 
reconcile  the  apparent  dissonance  between  the  events 
under  consideration,   in  the  two  opposite  classes  of 
society,  as  far  as  seems  consistent  with  the  different 
circumstances  in  which  each  is  placed.     The  first  co- 
lumn commences  with  1 000  marriages,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  alluded  to,  as  existing  amongst 
the  Peerage,  add  230  second  marriages  to  those  taking 
place   fifteen  years  afterwards,  when  the  first  ones, 
agreeably  to  the  increase  in  the  population,  have  aug- 
mented to  1250;  now  it  is  evident  that,  individually 
considered,  as  in  the  instance  of  our  appeal  to  the  Peer- 
age, these  230  after-marriages  are  celebrated  by  the 
1000  couples  who  married,   for  the  first  time,  at  the 
former  period :  the  whole  number  of  marriages  COntraCt- 
ago,  already  mentioned,  when  I  found  in     rather  than  preceding  ones,)  the  sum  of 
the  59  cases  of  second  and  third  mar-    the  several  intervals  was  9"_'9  years,  the 
napes,  which  I  had  entered  as  having    mean  average  duration  being,  therefore, 
occurred   in  the   present  generation  of     15.7. 
Peers,  (which  I  preferred  adverting  to, 
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ed  by  them  being,  therefore.  1230.  and  lie  r-r^wram  *t 
their  second  and  subsequent  ones  to  tie  ir«c  S 
as  1  to  5.35.  But  if  these  230  suhseqpest 
are  added  to  the  1250  first  ones.  *b:i> 
place  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  t-xi  is  l*?Ct 
and  the  proportion  of  the  second  marriages,  coaopaftei 
on  the  latter  number,  then  sinks  from  1  in  5-35  to  1  la 
6.4.  The  latter  mode,  which  seems  to  be  the  oahr  oar 
pursued  at  present,  is  evidently  fallacious,  except 
when  applied  to  a  stationary  population.  The  fal- 
lowing table  is  only  extended  to  a  few  periods,  sad 
will  suffice  to  remove  the  obscurity  that  mar  have 
attended  the  preceding  explanations. 


Table  XXVIII. 


Exemplifying  the  method  of  directly  determining 
tits  proportion  of  flrst  and  subsequent  marriages  d*  an 
increasing  Population. 


Periods. 
Y«»r. 

First 
Marriages. 

Id  and  3d 
Bfarriagss. 

Total  of 

Annul  Mir- 
»i»l*s. 

Iadiridoal 

proportion  of 

ad  sod  3d 

Marriages  to 

1st  ones,  1  to 

Aiiul  pro 

portioa  *J 

tdaadld 

llamagn  to 

1st  oaea,  1  to 

1 

1000 

•  • 

.. 

t  t 

.  . 

16 

1250 

230 

1480 

5.35 

6.44 

SI 

1562 

287 

1849 

5.35 

6.44 

46 

1953 

859 

2312 

5.35 

6.44 

(10)  The  above  Table  is  calculated  upon  the  data 
which  the  register  of  the  Peerage  I  have  alluded  to  sug- 
gests ;  m  which,  as  before  observed,  every  4.35  first 
marriages  yield  one.  after-marriage,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  in  every  5.35  marriages,  1  is  a  second  one  j 
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t ion  of  the  period  intervening  between  first  andsu! 
pi  nt  marriages,  it  is  evident  that  the  second  and 

third   marriages  of  any  given  year  must,    in    fact,   he 

nil  into  by  those  who.  one  with  another,  mnrr 
for  the  first  time,  fifteen  years  previously.  Having, 
herefore,  the  number  of  these  after  marriages,  if  we 
Wiah  to  estimate  tlie  proportion  they  bear  to  the  first 
ones,  from  which  they  actually  result,  it  must,  be  by 
comparing  them  with  those  which  took  place  at  the  pre- 
vious period,  and  not  with  those  of  the  present  one;  with 
the  latter  of  which  they  have,  in  strictness,  no  con- 
nexion whatever.    Supposing',  then,  that  in  the  aver. 

interval  between  these  events,  the  population  6f  the 
country  has  advanced  twent\  -li\e  pel  centum,  (which, 
according  to  the  late  census,  it  would  have  about 
done,)  the  following  simple  calculation  will  exemplify 
the  fact  I  have  been  attempting  to  explain,  and  will 
reconcile  the  apparent  dissonance  between  the  events 

under  consideration,   in  the  two  opposite  classes  of 
society,  as  far  ia  teem  consistent  with  the  different 
circumstances  in  which  each  is  placed.     The  first  co- 
lumn commences  with  1 000  marriuges,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  alluded  to,  as  existing  amongst 
the  Peerage* add  230  second  marriages  to  those  t-,i 
place   fifteen  years  afterwards*  when   the  first   ■ 
agreeably  to  the  increase  in  the  population,  have  I 
mented  to    1266 \   now  it    is  evident  that,   individually 
considered,  as  in  the  instance  of  our  appeal  to  the  Peer- 
age, these  230  after-marriages  are  celebrated  by  the 
1000  couples  who  married,    for  the  first    time,  at  the 
former  period :  the  w  hole  number  of  marriages  cont 
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tccwml   In   Uic   rirocnt   p-nirntioa   of 
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cd  by  them  being,  therefore,  1230,  and  the  proportion  of 
i In  it  second  and  subsequent  ones  to  the  first,  being 
as  1  to  5.35.  But  if  these  230  subsequent  weddings 
are  added  to  the  1250  first  ones,  which  ;ire  taking 
place  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  both  is  1480, 
and  tfae  proportion  of  the  second  marriages,  computed 
on  the  hitter  number,  then  sinks  from  1  in  5.35  to  1  in 
(i.  1.  The  latter  mode,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
pursued  at  present,  is  evidently  fallacious,  except 
when  applied  to  a  stationary  population.  The  fol- 
knping  table  is  only  extended  to  a  few  periods,  and 
will  suffice  to  remove  the  obscurity  that  may  have 
attended  the  preceding;  explanations. 

Taju.k  XXVIII. 

EXEVTLlPVtXG  TIIH  Unman  OV  DIRECTLY  DKTRHM1SIS(1  TIIR  RELA- 
TIVE proportion  op  First  ask  Subsequent  Marriauks  in  an 
ixckzasino  Population. 


P»ri.d». 
Y.M. 

Fir* 
M«rrnf.i. 

M  and  III 
Marriagti. 

Total  of 

AwimI  >(•'- 

MfMb 

In.liri.Iaal 

pn»po»ti'»i  "i 
■id  aad  H 
.M'iriacn  lo 
l.i  oner,  I  lo 

Annml  pn, 
portion  ..! 
4rl  »n,l  III 

V  ii    i  i\  I   .t 

1  il  oaw,  I  lo 

1 

1000 

.. 

■    ■ 

.  . 

•  . 

10 

12.M) 

230 

MHO 

5.35 

6.41 

31 

1 562 

•J -•? 

lftty 

5.35 

6.44 

46 

1953 

Bfcfl 

2SI2 

5.3S 

6.44 

(10)  The  al.ove  Table  is  calculated  upon  the  data 
which  the  register  of  the  Peerage  I  have  alluded  to  sug- 
gests; in  which)  M  before  observed,  every  4.35  lint 
marriages  yield  one  after-marriage,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  in  every  5.35  marriages,  1  is  a  second  one  j 
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*lricb  proportion,  if  transferred  to  an  entire  population,' 
which  was  increasing:  after  the  rate  of  2d  per  centum;  in 
about  fifteen  years,  (the  intertal  assumed  as  that  on 
tJiei  average  existing  between  first  and  subsequent 
marriages;)  would,  when  calculated  as  usual  on  the 
entire  number  of  annual  marriages,  appear  as  1  in  G.44 
only.  As  it  respects  the  entire  community,  I  have 
taken  a  somewhat,  and  but  little,  smaller  proportion 
UK  that  of  the  widowers  who  re-marry,  namely,  one- 
sewnth  <>1  th»-  whole  annual  weddings,  which  is  a 
pv.it'T  relative  number  than,  as  we  have  seen,  exists 
in  Paris,  and  considerably  so  if  the  larger  increase  in 
the  population  of  this  country  be  duly  considered. 
Qn  the  whole,  I  have  the  conclusion  to  the  reader's 
judgment,  without  much  apprehi  asion  that  1  shall  l»e 
used  of  having  taken  too  great  a  latitude  in  the 
determination. 

(11)  The  proportion  of  males  re-marrying  has  been 
the  more  particularly  attended  to,  inasmuch  as  the 
calculations  relative  to  the  supposed  operation  of  the 
pre\eutive  ehoek,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  Book, 
are  to  a  certain  degree  affected  by  it  j  and,  indeed,  it 
seems,  as  is  there  mentioned,  the  only  assumption 
apparently  liable  to  much  controversy.  The  like  pro- 
portion of  females,  not  bearing  so  materially  tin  the 
main  argument,  may  be  determined  with  less  scru- 
pulousness ;  perhaps  enough  has  been  advanced  to 
w.ui,:i.t  Dfl  in  fixing  upon  a  twelfth  as  tin-  animal 
proportion  of  widows  that  re-marry,  compared  with  the 
entire  number  of  the  weddings  of  their  sex.  I  observe, 
indeed,  thai  the  number  of  such  re-marrying  has  been 
mi l> posed  to  exceed  that  of  the  widowers  so  doing:  an 
aU-surdity  which,  if  *  oiiunon  observation  could  not  I 
correi t<\l.  one  would  have  thought  statistical  documents 
id>F every  kind,  whether  of  thelivingor  the  dying,  might 


every  community, 
possible  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  earlier  period 
of  life  at  which  the  females  marry,  and  their  superior 
longevity,)  indicates  most  indisputably  that  the  widow- 
ers have  been  still  further  and  greatly  diminished, 
when  compared  with  the  widows;  and  their  compara- 
tive mortality  being  already  computed,  no  other  cause 
remains  for  the  remaining-  disproportion  but  the.  one 
assigned,  and  in  at  least  the  degree  assumed,  aumely, 
the  more  frequent  re  -imirriages  of  the  widowers.  And 
this  fact  likewise  necessarily  implies  another,  which  is 
this :  there  must  be  a  plurality  of  cases  in  which  the 
widowers  marry  spinsters,  and  not  widows,  compared 
with  those  in  which  widows  marry  bachelors;  otherwise 
these  re-marriages  would  balance  each  other,  and 
leave  the  difference,  already  mentioned  as  every  where 
existing,  still  unaccounted  for.  And  these  facts  likewise 
are  equally  substantiated  by  universal  observation  and 
statistical  documents. 

(12)  In  proceeding  to  estimate  the  prolincness  of 
tlicM-  second  and  subsequent  marriages,  and  their 
effect  on  population,  a  subject  on  which,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  Mr.  Mai  thus  has  so  greatly  erred,  some  further 
classification  is  necessary.  This  has  been  done  as 
follows,  (in  something  better  than  mere  conjectural 
grounds  ;  though,  in  the  absence  of  actual  information, 

wish  the  conclusions  to  be  considered  in  every  respect 
as  mei-e  approximations  to  the  truth,  and  hope  that 
those  whose  province  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  cause 
better  :m<l  satisfactory  information  to  be  given  to  the 
public,  will  not  long  delay  rendering  it.  The  pro- 
portions are  calculated  on  a  radix  of  10,000  marriages; 
the  second  and  subsequent  ones  being  given  somewhat 
higher  than  assumed  in  the  instance  of  Eughind.  in 
order  not  to  overstate  an  ensuing  part  of  the  argument. 
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1 1  will  not,  I  think,  be  objected  that  tin-  fecundity  of 
these  subsequent  connexions  is  over-rated,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  entire  community  is  contemplated 
in  tin-  rates  assumed,  with  the  bulk  of  whom  few 
inducements  to  marriage  exit!  but  MM  'h  M  arc  purely 
natural  and  personal,  youth  and  health,  whose  conco- 
mitant is  fruitfulness.  The  marriages  of  the  widow 
I  remark  on  this  statement,  are,  on  the  average,  at- 
tended with  three  children  eaeh.  On  turning  to  the 
synopsis  of  the  Peerage,  I  find  that  the  second  and 
third  marriages  of  the  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  the  two  last  generations,  have  yielded  on  the  average, 
2,76  children  each — a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  ; 
but  this  rank  of  sonrty,  as  will  bfl  nn>iv  fully  shewn 
hereafter,  is  Irss  prolific  than  the  lower  ones. 

Table  XXIX. 

Shewing  the   supposed  proportions   in    10,000    Maruiages    or 

TROSK    Or    tl\C!.K    PERSONS,     WlDOWERS    AND    Wl DOITS,     A\l)    THI 
PRESUMED  ATBIAOR    PROUHIXESI  Of  EACH1, 


VtfCrtftica. 

Matter  ef 

Proli6r- 
(••eh. 

Anmirf 
PniJtvm. 

TV*»L 

Total  Number  of  Marriages    . 

10,000 

4. 

•• 

1D.U00 

Bachelors  and  Spinsters     .     . 
Bachelors  and  young  Widows 
Bachelors  and  aped  Widows  . 
Widow ii>  :iml  Spinsters     .     . 
Wldowen  and  young  Widows 
Widowers  and  aged  Widows  . 

8.100 

420 

SO 

|,10C 

210 

90 

4.26 
8.78 

3.5 
2.85 

•  • 

23 

40.000 

IlfrB 

•   • 

3830 
172 

H',000 

2.68 

3477 

1 1 if*  I  fontriHf.1  the  above  cideu-     21,640  m«rri«^«  roirfnrW  ln  9**da«, 
I  iinm.  1  havo  urea  iii  the  Swcdinh  He-    of  which  l'i.  wr«u 

fott,  timt,  in  Ui«  jvar  182>,  ibtxt  were    t\*m<  jir«f ioualv  unmarried ;  aOvrding  a 


i  n)  In  tho  above  attempt  at  classification,  it  has 
not  been  my  wish  tB  exaggerate  the  proportion  of  the 
prolific  in  tho  second  marriages.  It  liuch  had  been  my 
bias,  F  might  easily  have  sanctioned  an  attempt  by 
documentary  proof;  thus  i"  the  page  preceding  that 
from  which  the  Prussian  tabic  already  cjuotoil  occurs, 
there  is  a  table  given  in  which  the  proportion  between 
the  bachelors  marrying  young  widows,  compared  with 
those  marrying  aged  ones,  (nam id  v.  above  45  years 
old,)  is  given  as  98  to  3,  on  an  average  of  24  years',  or 
17  to  1  ;  whereas  that  which  I  have  adopted  is  little 
more  than  8  to  1  ;  nor  am  1  conscious  of  having  mis- 
stated the  prolificncss  of  the  after-marriages  J  this, 
however,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's  judgment,  in  the 
absence  of  all  existing  documents  decisive  nil  In  matter, 
unless  I  may  be  allowed  to  denominate  as  such  that 
to  which  1  have  so  frequently  appealed.  But  abso- 
lute precision  is  not  in  this  instance  necessary,  a-.,  under 
every  possible  alteration  of  the  preceding  facts  which 
should  preserve  to  them  the  semblance  of  reality,  tiny 
must  still  be  decisive  of  the  remaining  points  at  issue. 

(14)  The  preceding  table  presents  these  two 
results  :  first,  that  those  marriages  which,  as  it  respects 
one  or  other,  or  both  of  the  parties  contracting  them, 
are  other  than  first  ones,  produce  above  an  eighth,  or, 
to  speak  more  precisely,  16.866  per  centum,  of  the 
whole  number  of  births;  second,  that  the  average 
individual  prolificncss,  estimated  on  the  mania.;;  s  pro- 
miscuously, won  1<I.  were  they  all  first,  ones,  be  in- 
creased from  4  to  4.2b',  which  would  therefore  make 
an  addition  to  the  actual  births  of  0.6  per  centum,  or 


very  gratifying  corroboration  of  Ihc  cor-  proportion  would  be  -S079,  n.  .lilKr -iu-.- 

> m tho  win  fttt  wrnninl  in  raj  of  only  '21 1  — Sw  Kotigl.  T.J 

Ubti\    which    iiijipotesi    that,   .muminrt  mi**.,  Sec.  1828. 

.   sum   i.ikc  ]il.u-c  In-         '  Ciott.  Onlimng,  TJlJU.93. 
t«t«n   aiuglc    iu.-r*uiw.      Tlic    Sw>  l 
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marly  one  in  fifteen.  The  first  of  these  faet*,  Tinder 
every  possible  reditu  ation,  will  suffice  to  shew  how 
greatly  Mr.  Malthus  has  mistaken  the  inHuejiee  of 
-i  (i  mil  :ind  third  marriages;  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  him  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter ;  the 
will  as  completely  expose  another  emu  mlu 
he  hu-s  fallen  in  the  same  paragraph;  nan 
that  'lie  number  of  illegitimate  births  included  in  tJUe. 
registers,  tends  but  in  a  slight  degree  to  counter- 
balance the  deficiency  in  the  average  prolificncss  of 
marriages  occasioned  by  second  ami  third  connexions, 
which,  lie  supposes,  ought,  in  great  measure,  to  be 
deducted  before  that  prolificuess  can  be  properly  >■ 
mated.  The  preceding  calculations,  applied  to  any  of 
tin-  neighbouring  countries,  will  instantly  shew  the 
fallacy  of  his  suppositions. 

(15)  In  Prussia,  the  prolificucss.  as  usually  cal- 
culated, including  the  illegitimates,  was,  in  1.SJ7, 
about  four  births  to  n  marriage.  The  actual  number 
of  the  legitimate  births  was  4tM),4oo  ;  which,  had  the 
1 12,034  marriages  been  all  first  ones,  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  computation,  have  been  increased 
G-o  per  centum,  and  have,  therefore,  amounted  to 
42G,4*">.  The  question  then  is,  do  the  number  of 
illegitimate  children  only  "  tend  in  a  slight  degree"', 
to    counterbalance   this    doficicia  y  I     The    deficiency 

t;.o,i(); — the  number  of  illegitimates,  i:3,:>7<;. 
But,  for  reasons  already  stated,  as  influencing  so  mate- 
rially the  proportion  of  subsequent  marriages  in  Prus- 
sia, L  will  lay  no  stress  upon  thi.s  pail iciilar  iastaucc. 

(10)  In  France,  to  take  the  facts  from  a  document 
inserted    in    a    preceding   chapter,    comprehendim: 

■  «l  pi  iv.  y  ars,  the  legitimate  births  are  averaged 
at  ^!J.j,s41  ;   thc.ie,  increased,  on  the   piinciple  bet 
mentioned,  by  G$  per  cent.,   would  have  amounted  to 


Wfr&  ANT>lLLEfiITT>iATECHILttREN'.  \Bl 

98^073,'  had  all  the  marriages  been  first  ones.  The 
diiTerenee  here  is  58/&S9.  EK> tlte  unfortunate  <-l 
under  consideration  tend  but  "  slitrhtly "  to  make  it 
up? — they  amount  to  0(1,731.  I  rely  with  tin-  more 
confidence  upon  the  present  instance,  as  the  calcu- 
lations are,  in  great  measure,  founded  upon  the  facts 
which    the  Statistics' of  this   country    furnish,    though 

not  carried  to  the  full  extent  which  the  latter  would 
warrant,  as  before  observed. 

(17)     In  Sweden,   the    legitimate   births  of  IdbS 
were   91,049:   these,   had   it  been  possible    that  the 

03  marriages  which  produced  them  could  haTe 
been  all  first  connexions.  Might  have   amounted    f<i 

07.  But  here  again,  so  far  from  the  supposition 
being  true  that  the  illegitimate  children  have  only  a 
slight  tendency  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  they  still 
greatly  eiceed  it.  amounting  to  7,210. 

IS)  Concerning  England,  no  official  information 
touching  this  subject  is  extant.  But  if  she  furnishes 
so  high  a  contrast  to  the  foregoing,  and  other  sur- 
rounding countries  in  this  respect,  as  that  not  more 
than  ^r  of  the  births  arc  illegitimate,  m  the  name  of 
decency,  and  of  God;  let  the  incessant   accusations 

ust  her  poor,  and  their  early  marriages,  r<  ;»m  : 
accusations  which  a  reverend  political  economist  has 
heightened  into   vituperation,  and  connected  with  her 

-laws;  asserting,  that  it  is  they  that  occasion  that 
"abandoned  and  shameless  profligacy"  with  which 
he  charges  her  poor,  compared  with  those  of  other 
countries;  in  doing  which,  his  pitiable  ignorance  on 
the  all-important  subject  on  which  he  pronounces  so 
confidently,  is  his  only  apology  '. 

(19)      In  all  countries,  then  -lore,  the  rule  suggested 
Mr.  Malthus,  thai,  in  estimating  the  prolificuess  of 
'  fcc  Dr.  ClaWl  Civic  Economy. 
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marriages,  «e  are  to  omit,  in  great  measure,  the 
second  and  third  marriages,  is  evidently  fallacious; 
and  :li  ;i  mi  lion,  that  f  lie  illegitimate  births,  espe- 
cially in  the  countries  he  alludes  to,  in  which  the 
preventive  check  certainly  prevails,  is  still  more 
glaringly  incorrect.     But  it  is  by  no  means  lor  the 

H  purpose  of  pointing  out  mistakes  in  this  or  any 
other  writer,  on  the.  subject  of  population,  that  the 
subject  has  been  pursued  to  these  particulars  ;  their 
errors,  not  bearing  essentially  on  the  great  question 
at  issue,  (and  they  appear  to  me  to  be  very  AWnefPUS, 

I  obvious  to  detection,)  will  be  passed  unnoticed. 
Those  that  have  been  the  subject  of  consideration  in 
this  chapter  are,  however,  not  of  that  character;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are.  whether  eonsidered  morally 
or  physically,  important  branches  ol 'the  true  principle 
of  population.  The  deductions  whirh  the  preceding 
remarks  force  ujkmi  the  mind  ere  these: — First,  that 
instead  of  the  power  of  population  being  so  over- 
charged as  to  require  perpetual  resistance  BJtd  repres- 
sion, it  demands,  an  the  contrary,  these  accessions  of 
after-marriages,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  spoken 
of  so  slightly  as  to  their  Influence  on  proli fitness,  to 
preserve  mankind  from  rapid  decrease  and  ultimate 
annihilation  ;  it  bring  perfectly  evident,  that  in  those 
communities  which  increase  the  most  rapidly,  and,  as 
it  is  nippoeedj  by  "  procreation  only,"  the  additions 
thus  made  more  than  double  the  whole  annual  in- 
crement. So  truly  do  the  calculations  of  the  great 
Author  of  nature  harmonize  with  the  properly  regulated 

penalties,  virtues,  and  affections  of  human  heimrs  ! 

(20)     But   a    second,  equally  obvious,    and    more 

melancholy  deduction,   must   close    this  chapter.      It 

concerns   the  number  of  illegitimate   children,   and 

their  effect   on  population.     In  countries  where  this 


C**,,X.] 


|)T<'vciiii vi'  cheek  | ■■«■. :v:sils.  (and  lut  tlu'  fact  fall  on  the 
hearts  ofitt  adl  or,  rather,  be  bong  like,  a  mill- 

stone to  the  system,  and  sink  it  into  the  u\>\  i  . 
which  it  belongs,) — in  countries,  I  say,  cursed  by  this 
[jolitii  :il  ••  virtue."  illegitimate  chihlren  are  necessary 
to  th.  growth,  if  not  to  the  preservation,  of  the  species. 
In    this   case,     Mr.    Malthnss    assertion,    tli;it     M  the 

••  infant  is.  comparatively  ■peaking',  of  no  value  in 
"  society,"  is  not  more  inoiistroii-  in  a  moral,  than  it  is 
false  in  an  Arithmetical  BCnSC.  Wherever  the  "  virtue" 
in  question  exists  and  spreads,  the  aggregate  "value" 
of  mch  is  the  worth  of  the  Bpecies,  who,  without 
such  accessions,  it  is  quite  evident,  would  be 
doomed  to  decs.]  and  destruction.  Gould  Prance, 
the  annual  number  of  whose  births,  if  we  may 
trust  all  her  statistical  authorities,  is,  compared  with 
those  of  an  age  ago,  on  the  wane,  and  bet  legitimate 
greatly  so;  and  whose  increase  of  population, 
now,  therefore,  simply  owing  to  the  improvement  in 
tfo  Inw  of  mortality,  will,  if  it  is  to  be  continued, 
demand,  ere  long,  an  increase  of  births, — could 
France,  1  ask,  dispense  with  60,731  such  annual 
ii  eeggions ;  Sweden,  with  7,210 ;  or  Prussia  with 
>?<;?  It  is  the  purpose  of  Nature  to  increase  her 
numbers,  and  to  sustain  them  ;  nor  can  she  be  easily 
baffled.  Almost  all  the  preventive  check  can  do,  by 
itt  impious  interference,  is  to  pollute  and  embitter 
the  sources  of  existence  ;  to  divest  life  of  all  its 
virtues  and  its  charitie    j 

To  Uur  flM  graca  ud  Utah  of  mcnli'rty— 

Talre  off  tin*  ton; 

From  tlm  fair  forvlirail  of  •>n  uimicout  luve, 

;Vii<]  bet  a  tli»tc«  lUcru  '■ — 

in  fine,  to  degrade  man  to  the  level  of  the  beast,  in 
regard  to  his  sexual  connexions,  and  infinitely  below 
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the  beast  in  his  utter  indifference  as  to  their  issue. 
In  closing  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  am  disposed  to 
add  somewhat  to  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  on  the  same  head,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work ; 
but  1  shall  forbear.      I  trust  I  have  made  the  subject, 
as    far  as    numbers    are   concerned,    somewhat  m 
familiar  than  it  has  hitherto  been;  and   it  is  one  of 
those  cases   in    which    mere   numbers   speak    to    the 
heart.     The  consequences  of  the  preventive  cluck,  in 
this  point  of  view,   are    palpable,   and  are    such  us 
Nature  herself  permits  not  to  be  evaded.     Not  to 
MM  nt ion.  then,  the  darker  and  more  disgusting  evils  | 
which  this  check  has  in  its  train,  its  public  victims 
are  known  and  numbered,  amongst  which  the  li\  i 
are  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  dead.     It  transforms 
the  natural  protectors  of  the  sex   into  their  beti 
and,  absolving  the  tempters,  roctcs  out  wi 
and  ruin  to  the  less-guilty  tempted ;  and  the  totally 
innocent  (because  infant)  beings,  who,  hut  fox  its  un- 
hallowed interference,  would  have   been  sunvun.i 
with  affection,  and  invested  with  dignity,  it  cousi; 
to  misery,  and  brands  with  indelible  disgrace  ;  iu  tine, 
it    converts  the   sacred  institution  of  matrimony,  ou 
which  hang  all  the  duties  and  distinctions  of  civiliza- 
tion, into  a  positive  curse,  as  it  respects  these  un- 
happily numerous  classes,  by  establishing  a  contrMC&o 
which  consigns  them  to  lasting  infamy  ;  and.  I  repeal, 
it  does  all  this  gratuitously.      With  these  facts,  de- 
veloped and  established,  let  the  assertors  of  the  pre-  . 
ventive  cheek,  reconcile  their  conduct,  iu  endeavouring 
to  impose  it  on  others,  with  their  duty  either  to  (ion 
or  man :   for  myself,   I   had  rather    be    amongst  the 
number  of  its  victims,  than  of  its  advocates. 


•/»  bw^j*  i'  a*  I  ,'"-i    ■■    if\*  j"-|  ••!.'?  %ui*M 

U'dVunya  Um 

CHAPTER  XI. 

or  TBK  krolikhnkss  ok  marriaoks,  and  of  tuk  PRO- 
PORTION  OK   TIIK    BORN   WHO   LIVK  TO  MARRY) 
AS  DEDUCIBLE  KHOM  KBOISTEKS. 

(1)  It  is  the  purport  of  a  distinct  section  of  tins  work 
to  shew  how  certainly  and  exactly  Nature  accomplishes 
Iit  intentions  on  the  great  aggregate  of  her  operation*, 
however  mueh  she  may  conceal  them  in  their  indivi- 
dual diversification.  Referring,  then,  to  that  part  of 
the  work  for  the  establishment  of  general  principle*,  it 
is  the  object  of  the  present  argument  to  prove  that  an 
adequate  And  consecutive  number  of  instances  are  suf- 
ficient to  establish  those  results,  especially  of  a  com- 
parative nature,  on  which  the  real  question  as  to  the 
principle  Of  population  finally  depends. 

(2)  That  the  average  of  these  aggregate  results  is 
exact,  as  it  respects  individual  instances,  or  that  the 
latter  are  not  liable  to  certain  variations,  no  one  ever 
supposed;  hut  that  they  abundantly  suffice  to  esta- 
blish general,  and  especially  comparative,  results,  was 
ncrer  doubted,  till  the  introduction  of  a  new  theory 
of  political  economy  and  morality  required  that  the 
method  of  computing  them  should  be  called  into  ques- 
tion. This  is  ilouc  in  language  about  to  be  quoted, 
in  which  the  usual  mode  of  estimating  the  prolifie- 
ucss  of  marriages  is  presented  to  us  as  the  subject  of 
necessary  discussion.  It  is  applied  to  Dr.  Price,  who, 
as  one  of  our  early  writers  on  the  subject  of  population, 
demands  our  indulgence,  and,  as  having  taken  the  bene- 
volent view  of  the  question,  our  gratitude;  but  who, 
on  the  latter  account,  fulls  under  the  somewhat  sar- 
You  u.  M 
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castic  criticism  of  our  main  anti-popnlationist.  I  be- 
lieve tin'  : i ■  - 1  ii  -ation  of  ignorance,  though  so  confidently 
urged  (IgafalSt  the  former,  lias,  nevertheless  been  with- 
drawn; but,  as  I  pursue  the  argument  from  no  per- 
sonal motives,  (God  forbid!)  and,  as  the  impression 
made  by  the  more  recent  and  popular  writer  may  in- 
still too  generally  prevalent,  I  shall  not  suppress  my 
refutation  at  the  following  extraordinary  positions. 

(3)  M  He,"'  Dr.  Price,  "  did  not,"  says  Mr.  .Malthas, 
"  understand  this  subject,"  (the  method  of  computing 
the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages,)  "  though  he 
"  has  a  long  and  elaborate  note  on  it.— He  merely 
H  thought,  that  the  list  of  annual  births  and  marriages 
u  did  not,  in  all  ease9,  express  accurately  the  proliiie- 
"  ness  of  marriages;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
"  in  the  smallest  degree  aware,  that  they  had  absolutely 
'•  notkiOg  to  do  with  it;  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
"  merely  inaccurate,  it  would  be  impossible  from  such 
"  lists,  unaccompanied  by  other  information,  to  tell  with 
"  certainty,  whether  the  prolificness  in  the  marriages  of 
"  any  country  were  Such  as  to  yield  2  births  or  100 
"  births  in  the  course  of  their  duration.  Such  lists, 
"  therefore,  considered  as  expressing  the  prolificness  of 
M  marriages,  must  be  rejected  as  perfectly  useless;  but, 
V  considered  as  expressing  the  proportion  of  the  born 
•'  ivhu  h  lives  to  be  married,  slmuld  be  preserved  as 
"  highly  valuable,  and  as  giving  a  most  interesting  and 
"  desirable  piece  of  information1." 

(4)  1  confess  that  all  my  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
preceding  passage  to  common  sense  have  been  ineffec- 
tual; so  have  theirs  also  to  whom  1  have  submitted  it, 
whose  minds  were  far  from  being  clouded  by  any  aver- 
sion to  the  system  it  is  brought  forward  to  support. 
The  language  is  too  pluin  to  admit  of  any  other  inter- 

•  HiiOaiM,  Xray  «a  Population,  pp.  «8, 221. 
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pn  tation,  than  that  the  annual  marriages  and  births 
are  so  far  from  indicating  their  usual  n  in  any 

country,  that,  tor  aught  they  express  to  the  contrary, 
the  proportions  of  the  latter,  compared  with  the  former, 
may  he  two,  or  they  may  be  fifty  to  one.  Now  this,  on 
•  very  possible  view  of  the  subject,  is  as  erroneous  a 
position  as  was  ever  advanced:  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  period  of  marriage,  and  the  issue  resulting  from  it, 
though  not  contemporary,  are  more  nearly  so  than 
any  other  events  happening  to  the  same  individuals 
which  at  all  affect  the  subject  of  population;  and  not, 
perhaps,  on  the  general  average,  exceeding  the  term  of 
nine  years:  it  appears  strange  indeed,  that  this  ana- 
chronism is  objected  to  as  fatal  to  all  just  calculations 
on  the  subject,  by  one  who  has,  nevertheless,  founded 
most  of  his  own  on  events  far  more  remote,  and  having 
necessarily  less  connexion  with  each  other;  instances 
of  which  have  been  already  given,  and  others  will  be 
added.  On  referring  to  Dr.  Price.  I  am  convinced,  that 
instead  of  his  not  understanding  his  subject,  he  com- 
prehended perfectly,  and  expressed  with  his  usual 
perspicacity,  all  that  can  be  known  about  it,  namely, 
that  in  a  stationary  population,  the  movements  of 
which  are  uniform,  the  annual  births,  divided  by  the 
annual  marriages,  will  accurately  express  the  average 
prolificness  of  the  latter;  that  in  a  retrograding  one,  (a 
case  so  rare  as  to  deserve  little  consideration,)  it  will 
give  that  prolificness  somewhat  too  great,  and  in  an 
increasing  one,  on  the  contrary,  too  small;  but  the  bre- 
vity of  the  average  period  of  female  prolificness  will 
prevent  this  progression  from  operating  to  any  great 
degree  on  the  calculation. 

(5)     These  positions  of  Dr.  Price  are.  in  fact,  almost 
too   clear  to  render  either  proof  or  illustration  ik 
saiy.     If  we  take  the  register  of  a  community  for  a 
certain  term  (twenty-five  years  for  instance,)  the  whole 
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of  the  births  contained  in  it,  divided  by  the  whole  of 
the  marriages,  give  the  average  prolificness  of  the 
hitter,  as  usually  calculated.  But,  strictly  speaking. 
a  certain  number  of  the  births  at  the  commencement 
of  the  register,  belong  to  marriages  previously  con- 
tracted, and  not  therefore  enrolled  in  it.  On  the 
contrary,  ;dl  the  marriages  at  its  termination  have  not 
added  their  whole  number  of  births.  Now,  it  is  plain 
that,  to  render  this  document  critically  exact,  as  to  the 
prolificness  of  all  the  marriages  contained  in  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  deduct  the  births  at  the  com  inn  u  ement 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  registered  marriages,  and 
adil  those  which  are  due  to  them  at  its  termination. 
If  the  community  has  been  exactly  stationary  during 
this  period,  these  will  be  equal,  and  the  usual  method 
will  therefore  express  the  prolificness  precisely;  if  it 
be  decreasing,  the  births  to  be  deducted  will  exceed 
in  their  number  those  to  be  added,  and  that  method 
will  then  have  given  the  prolificness  too  high;  but 
lastly,  if  it  be  increasing,  the  births  to  be  deducted 
will,  on  the  contrary,  be  fewer  than  those  that  have  to 
be  added,'  and  the  prolificness  as  calculated  by  the 
register  will  appear  too  low.  All  this  Dr.  Price  clearly 
comprehended ;  and  he  must  have  seen,  likewise,  that 
in  a  term  sufficiently  extended,  all  such  rectifications 
would  be  incalculably  trivial ;  while,  even  in  short  ones, 
the  constant  tendency  of  Nature  to  equalize  her  opera- 
tions would,  generally  speakin?.  render  them  unneces- 
sary. Seeing,  that  that  in  all  such  instances  as  the 
foregoing,  the  great  majority  of  the  births  and  mar- 
registered  actually  belonged  to  each  other,  and 
that  in  other.-  their  proportions  were  relatively  esta- 
ihed  by  irreversible  laws,  it  is  quite  true  that  "  la- 
did  not  srcin  to  be  in  the  smallest  degree  aware"  that 
an  examination  of --the  li>ts  of  annual  births  and  mar- 
riages," had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  "the 


prolifieness  "  of  the  latter,  so  that  ho  could  not  gather 
from  them  whether  they  yielded  "two  or  a  hundred 
birthfi  each.'  I  In-  idea  is  preposterous.  Dr.  Price, 
I  must  repeat,  perfectly  understood  this  part  ul  his 
subject,  when  he  said  that  these  annual  records  did  not 
in  all  cases  exactly  express  the  prolincness  in  q  m fH  ion1. 

(6)  But  it"  there  be  little  inaccuracy  in  the  result 
obtained  from  correct,  registers,  as  at  present  <xa- 
uiiuctl,  there  is  still  less  when  they  are  used  for 
comparison,  which  i>  the  most  material  purpose  t«i 
which  they  can  be  applied,  and  almost  the  only  one 
bearing  upon  the  main  argument  of  this  work.  In 
these  comparisons  between  countries  whose  respei  tnc 
population  is  stationary,  or  equally  advancing,  the 
relative  results  will  be  strictly  correct ;  and  where  that 
advance  is  unequal,  the  difference  in  the  short  period 
of  time  to  which  the  average  fertility  of  marriages 
is  limited,  will  be  so  trivial  as  to  render  the  rectifica- 
tion unnecessary. 

(7)  But  iu  order  to  place  this  matter,  which  Mr. 
Malthus  conceives  had  been  unaccountably  overlooked 
till  his  time,  iu  a  clear  point  of  view,  which  will 
show,  1  think,  that  he  alone  has  been  bewildered 
upon  it,  I  shall  present  it  in  the  form  of  simple  cal- 
culation. Suppose  a  population  of  480,000  persons, 
amount  whom  there  shall  take  place,  annually,  one 
marriage  in  every  120,  one  birth  in  every  30,  ami  one 
ili  :t eh  iu  every  40  of  the  whole  number;  not  contend- 
ing that  these  are  the  precise  proportions  in  any 
country,  (though,  perhaps,  not  differing  much  from 
those  which  exist  in  several,)  but  as  fully  answering  all 
the  purposes  of  ;ui  illustration  as  though  they  were 
exact;  the  following  table  will  exhibit  the  progress 
of  such  a  population,  for  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

'  Dr.  Pric*,  OWmatioos  en  H«r«*ioiwry  Taymtutt,  toI.  L,  p.  265,  note. 
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Table  XXX. 

Exurumm  tbi  usual  Mkthod  op  tstnurvm  thx 
pBOLincxxu  or  Majuuaois,  from  Actual  Rxoi  stku. 


Ye»r. 

PopdMto*. 

Annl 

UVTUfM. 

Anvil  BiTtLi. 

iiiul  DaatW 

1         1 

480,000 

4000 

16,000 

13,000 

2 

484,000 

4033 

16,133 

12,100 

8 

488,033 

4067 

16,269 

13,301 

4 

492,100 

4101 

13,403 

12,802 

5 

496.201 

4135 

16.540 

12,405 

6 

500,366 

4169 

16,678 

12,508 

7 

504,505 

4204 

16,817 

12.612 

8 

508,709 

4239 

16,957 

12,718 

9 

512,948 

4275 

17,099 

12,823 

10 

517,223 

4310 

17,240 

12,930 

11 

521,533 

4346 

17,384 

49,038 

12 

525,879 

4382 

17,529 

WHS 

is 

530,261 

4418 

17,675 

13,256 

M 

534,680 

4436 

17,82* 

13,367 

15 

539,036 

4492 

17.968 

13,476 

16 

543,528 

4*29 

18,117 

13,988 

17 

548,057 

4567. 

18,263 

13,701 

18 

552,624 

4605 

18,421 

13,816 

19 

557,229 

4644 

18,574 

13,930 

20 

561.873 

4682 

18,729 

14,047 

21 

566,555 

4721 

18,885 

14,164 

22 

571,276 

4761 

19,042 

H,SS2 

23 

576.037 

4800 

19,201 

14,401 

24 

580,937 

4840 

19,361 

14,521 

25 

595,677 

■l^sl 

19,522 

14,642 
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(8)  Now,  from  an  examination  of  the  preceding 
table,  it  will  appear,  notwithstanding  the  imputation 
of  elaborate  ignorance  cast  upon  him,  that  Dr.  Price 
fully  understood  this  part  of  his  subject ;  thus,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  population  is  advancing,  and  the 
prolificness,  as  calculated  by  the  marriages  and  births 
of  contemporary  years,  would  be  rather  too  low;  but 
instead  of  these  annual  lists  affording  no  clue  what- 
ever, whether  the  marriages  in  such  a  state  of  society 
produce,  on  the  average,  two,  or  one  hundred  children 
each,  it  will  be  found,  even  according  to  the  method 
Mr.  Malthus  suggests,  (who,  assuming  abotit  four  years 
to  be  half  the  period  of  female  pmlilieneas,  prescribes 
that  we  should  divide  the  births  of  any  four  consecu- 
tive years,  by  the  marriages  of  the  four  immediately 
preceding  ones,)  that  the  difference  will  be  only  9.81 
per  centum  only;  the  individual  prolificness  being, 
according  to  the  usual  method  of  computation,  four  to 
a  marriage,  but,  as  calculated  by  the  one  suggested, 
4.185;  and  this  is  the  result,  whether  the  births 
of  the  whole  term,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  first  four  years,  be  divided  by  the  marriages  of 
that  period,  rejecting  those  of  the  four  last  years,  or 
the  marriages  of  any  particular  year  be  made  the 
divisor  of  the  births  of  the  fourth  subsequent  our. 

(0)  But  this  mode  of  computation  is  not  merely 
unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  it  is 
inapplicable,  excepting  where  the  movements  of  the 
population  exhibit  great  regularity,  which  is  not  often 
the  case,  more  especially  as  it  regards  marriages: 
when  theio  is  any  considerable  or  sudden  fluctuation 
in  the  number  of  these,  it  will  lead  to  errors  far 
greater  than  those  affected  to  be  rectified.  The 
reason  of  this,  a  little  consideration  will  render  plain. 
In  the  short  average  period  of  female  prolificness,  the 
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first  taftr  after  marriage  is  usually  twice  as  fruitful, 
at  the  very  bast,  bs  the  coining  taeai:  this  I  have 
found  Bo  be  the  case  in  my  qrBO^SB  ■  t  the  peerage,  and 
it  is  still  more  strikingly  the  tin  t  in  the  lower  ranks. 
Any  fluctuation,  therefore,  in  the  number  of  annual 
marriages  has  a  very  sensible  effect  on  the  births  of  the 
ensuing  year:  and  this  will,  generally,  be  found  the 
en*e,  on  consulting  any  register  wliere  these  events 
are  regularly  recorded.  But  the  method  now  pre- 
scribed almost  wholly  omits  this  important  conei- 
denitidii ;  tor,  in  dividing'  the  births  of  any  four  follow- 
ing- years  by  the  marriages  of  other  lour  preceding 
ones,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  only  oue  year  (the  middle 
one)  can  the  marriages  and  the  births  be  consecutive : 
in  the  three  others,  the  sudden  intluence  that  any  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  number  of  marriages  has 
upon  the  register  of  the  births,  is  totally  omitted; 
and  this  is  often  far  greater  than  any  which  is  pro- 
duced during  so  short  a  term  by  the  regular  move- 
ment of  the  population.  On  this  important  consider- 
ation, the  usual  mode  of  estimating  the  prolificness  of 
maniac's,  more  especially  if  calculated  upon  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  years,  is  preferable,  and,  indeed,  mor 

exact. 

(10)  I  had  constructed  a  table,  with  the  intention 
of  exemplifying  this  also;  but  it  occurred  to  me,  that 
it  might  be  far  more  satisfactorily  dime  bjttappaoKng 
to  actual  and  incontrovertible  facts.  Turning  to  the 
censuses  of  England  and  Wales,  I  find  that  the  mar- 
riagexluriuLT  i  Q1  < ■<  I  tury  have  been  1,742.-">I7, 

and  the  births  6,lo3,U73  ;  if  we  adopt  the  method 
alluded  to,  wfcfrhj  as  applicable  to  the  whole  term.  1 
admit  to  bo  a  correct  one,  we  must  deduct  from  the 
latter  the  births  of  the  four  first  years,  and  from  the 
former,  the  marriages  of  the  tour  last ;  the  numbers 
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will  then  be.  of  the  marriages  1*369,100,  and  of  the 
births  ri,034.407,  which  latter,  divided  by  the  former, 
-will  give  3.67,  as  the  real  prolificness  of  marriages 
during  the  terra  in  question,  according  to  the  regis- 
ters, instead  of  3.62,  as  obtained  by  the  usual  method, 
— a  difference  of  about  4  percent,  only  ;  an  inaccuracy 
which,  I  repent,  would,  in  great  measure,  disappear, 
if  the  censuses  were  used  forthc  purpose  of  con  ipa  ring 
the  prolificness  of  En  gland  with  that  of  other  countries, 
or  times,  in  which  the  population  also  advanced,  and 
where  the  prolificness  had  been  calculated  on  the  cus- 
tomary mode.  But  let  us  see  to  what  greater  errors, 
in  all  respects,  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  rule,  as 
applied  to  short  periods,  as  it  hitherto  has  been,  must 
inevitably  lead)  especially  on  those  sudden  movements 
in  the  population  which  are  frequently  occurring, 
and  which  render  such  calculations  more  interesting 
and  important.  One  of  these  is  particularly  observable 
in  the  registers  of  England  during  the  period  spe- 
cified, commencing  It  the  year  1814.  Now,  toestimate 
the  prolificness  of  marriages  in  the  lour  preceding 
years,  namely,  1810,  1811,  1812,  and  1813,  by  the 
births  of  the  four  subsequent  oneB,  1814,  1815,  1816, 
and  1817,  is  evidently  to  reject,  excepting  for  one 
year  (I*  1-1).  the  marked  effect  which  the  annual  mar- 
riages have  upon  the  births  of  the  next  succeeding 
years,  and  will,  therefore,  on  my  reasoning,  lead  to 
gross  error  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  whenever 
there  is  any  considerable  fluctuation  in  their  number; 
Bad  such  is  here  the  fact.  Mr.  Malthus  rejects  the  idea 
11  of  the  women  of  a  country  becoming,  all  at  once, 
"more  prolific  than  usual1;"  but  this  would  have 
been  wonderfully  the   case  here,  had  his  method  of 

'  AMthui,  K»«ay  mi  Poiiul&livn,  p.  223,  Dote. 
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computation  been  a  just  one ;  for  it  gives  the  pru- 
lificness  as  high  as  3.94 — a  palpable  error  in  excess, 
compared  with  the  fecundity  of  the  period,  however 
calculated,  of  about  eight  per  centum ;  whereas,  as  usu- 
ally computed,  it  amounts  to  3.G2,  varying  hardly  at 
all  from  the  exact  truth,  as  ascertained  on  the  most 
correct  principle  of  computation,  when  applied  to  the 
whole  term.  Another  striking  instance  appears  m 
1802,  and  the  three  subsequent  years,  compared  with 
the  four  preceding  ones,  from  which,  almost  precisely, 
the  BUM  results  are  deducible.  But  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  it,  as  it  takes  us  out  of  the  term  specified.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  preceding  observations  are  jn.si, 
and  the  examples  adduced,  conclusive,  any  marked 
diminution  in  the  number  of  marriages,  at  a  parti- 
cular period,  must  render  Mr.  Malthus's  method  ut* 
computing  the  prolificness  of  marriages  equally  er- 
roneous in  the  opposite  extreme.  Few  such  cases, 
happily  for  England,  occur  in  our  registers:  the  only 
uiie  extending  to  the  period  prescribed,  (four  years, 
and  even  this  fills  short  of  it,)  appears  to  be  that  com 
mencing  after  the  four  years  of  suddenly  increased 
marriages,  commencing  with  1802;  and  comprehend- 
ing, therefore,  the  years  180G,  1607.  1808,  and  1*09. 
Now,  to  estimate  the  prolificness  of  this  period,  by  the 
mi  thod  suggested,  would  be  to  divide,  by  the  mar- 
riages of  1802,  1803,  1804,  and  180:5,  amounting  to 
3.">o,099,  the  births  of  the  four  subsequent  years 
nln  a<lv  mentioned,  which  amount  to  1,188,280,  which 
it  will  be  found  would  give  the  rate  of  proliticuess 
during  the  term  ut  3.39  only,  varying  it,  according  to 
this  mode  of  computation,  from  3.94,  or  mure  than 
sixteen  p.  r  centum,  in  so  short  an  intervening  period; 
a  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  utter  fallacy  of  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  formed,   especially  OH  Mr. 
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Malthus's  notion,  with  whom  the  equal  prolificness  of 
marriages  is  an  essential  and  often -repeated  position. 
The  common  method  gives  the  proliticness,  at  the 
period  in  question,  as  very  nearly  3.0,  the  nunihcr  of 
marriages  having  been  330,294,  that  of  the  births,  as 
before  stated,  1,188.286;  being  less  than  that  of  the 
average  of  the  whole  term  by  only  two  per  centum; 
a  difference  unlike  the  former,  in  being  quite  recon- 
cileablc  with  the  effect  of  those  variable  causes  which 
are  in  constant,  though  latent  operation, 

(11)  Thus,  I  think,  it  is  fully  proved  that  the  mode 
of  computation  laid  down  by  Mr.  Malthas  11  neeessa- 
rilv  incorrect,  both  in  its  principle  and  in  its  applica- 
tion: and,  in  a  population  where  the  movements  are 
otherwise  than  regular,  (and  where  is  the  community 
in  which  such  is  not  the  cast-?)  it  not  only  may,  but 
most,  lead  to  conclusions  far  more  erroneous  than 
those  it  is  meant  to  correct.  And  it  must  be  further 
observed,  that  this  erroneousness  is  perfectly  distant 
from  any  considerations  as  to  whether  the  registers 
are  correct  or  otherwise;  wero  these  scrupulously 
exact,  population  fluctuating  as  it  does;  it  Ls  in- 
herent in  the  proposed  mode  of  computation,  and  the 
inevitable  < ■.onscquence  of  its  adoption. 

(12)  If,  then,  any  alteration  in  the  general  method 
of  calculating  the  prolificncss  of  marriages  be  deemed 
necessary,  it  must  be  by  more  closely  connecting  the 
marriages  of  any  years  under  consideration,  with  their 
immediate  results,  instead  of  disconnecting  and  losing 
s i ■_•  i 1 1  of  tlu<  latter  altogether.  Hence,  I  am  persuaded, 
that,  in  any  given  y^ar,  the  number  of  its  marriages. 
Compared  with  its  conceptions,  or  with  the  births  that 
take  place  the  year  after,  will,  on  the  whole,  be  found 
to  be  a  far  totter  method  of  determining  the  question 
of  prolilicness  than  the  one  proposed  ;  such  marriages 
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instances  of  the  society  in  which  they  take  place, 
any  deviations  from  which  being  attended  with  a  corre- 
sponding: influence  on  the  number  of  the  births  in  the 
year;  immediately  succeeding.  If  more  years  than  one 
be  similarly  calculated,  (the  marriages  of  any  four  i 
secutive  years,  for  instance,)  with  the  births  of  an,  equal 
term,  one  year  later  the  chance  of  correctness  may  be 
perhaps  greater ;  to  which  calculation,  if  a  due  allow- 
ance be  made  for  the  advance  of  the  population  left 
unaccounted  for,  the  result  will,  1  think,  have  some 
claim  to  theoretical  correctness.  Other  methods,  it 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  have  likewise  been  resorted 
to,  where  the  subject  has  required  considerable  pre- 
cision :  positive  and  actual  certainty,  however,  is 
evidently  unattainable,  in  any  form  of  computation 
possible  to  be  adopted.  Meantime,  tor  most  of  the 
purposes  to  which  registers  are  usually  applied,  and 
especially  for  those  of  comparison,  the  mode  usually 
adopted  is  not  only  abundantly  sufficient,  but  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  one  proposed. 

(13)  So  much  for  the  different  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  proliiieness  of  marriages  from  annual  re- 
gisters. But  as  Mr.  Malthus  regards  it  as  a  discovery, 
that  the  period  which  intervenes  between  marriages 
and  their  proper  births,  short  as  it  is  on  the  aver;; 
and  always  necessarily  limited,  is  nevertheless  fatal  to 
any  calculations  deduced  from  annual  lists,  it  is  passing 
strange  that  he  has  made  another  discover)'  on 
directly  opposite  principle,  and  has  regarded  such  lists 
as  furnishing  the  exact  proportions  in  which  results 
occur  which  are  far  more  remotely  and  uncertainly 
connected.  In  a  word,  he  has  rejected  the  wdculation 
<«i  proliiieness  founded  upon  annual  marriages  and 
births,  on  account  of  their  not  being  strictly  contera- 
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porury ;  and  yet  asserts,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
born  who  live  to  marry  may  be  deduced  from  such 
annmil  lists,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  connexion  of 
the  events  is  much  less  apparent,  far  more  distant, 
which  indeed  often  vary  almost  as  wide  as  the  limits  of 
human  existence. 

(1 4)  The  writer  in  question  has,  however,  expressed 
himself  n inch,  at  large,  and  in  terms  to  me  not  very 
intelligible,  on  this  latter  point ;  but  he  sums  up  the 
discovery  in  these  terms  :  "  The  number  of  persons 
"  annually  married,  compared  with  the  number  of 
'•  annual  births,  will  accurately  express  the  number  of 
"  the  born  which  lives  to  be  married  ;  and  the  difference 
"  between  them,  the  proportion  of  the  born  which  dies 
**  in  infancy  and  celibacy.  For  instance,  if  the  average 
"  proportion  of  annual  marriages  to  annual  births,  in 
"  any  country,  be  as  1  to  4,  this  will  imply,  that  out  of 
"  four  children  born,  two  of  them  live  to  marry,  ami 
"  the  other  two  die  in  infancy  and  celibacy.  This  is 
"  a  most  important  and  interesting  piece  of  informa- 
"  lion1."  It  would  be  something  more  th;m  interesting, 
it  would  be  miraculous,  if  it  were  true  ;  and  incalculably 
important,  moreover,  to  those  who  fear  an  increase  in 
population,  for  it  would  consign  almost  every  country 
upon  earth  to  inevitable  decay  and  desolation.  But 
nothing  can  exceed  the  absurdity  of  this  conclusion; 
this  is  indeed  to  make  events  synchronous  which  are, 
in  the  order  of  nature,  widely  apart,  and  to  deduce 
relations  from  them  which  have  no  necessary  existence 
whatsoever.  It  happens,  and  by  mere  accident,  that 
the  preceding  Table  does  give  the  exact  proportion 
specified,  namely,  4  births  to  1  marriage  ;  but  does  \i'} 
therefore,  prove,  as  this  author  asserts,  that  in  sue),  a 
state  of  things,  two  only  of  the  born  live  to  marry,  ; 
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the  other  two  die  in  childhood  and  celibacy?  God 
forbid  !  Fix  the  average  age  of  marriage  as  you  please  j 
lay,  for  example,  at  the  25th  year,  and  advert  to  the 
calculation  referred  to.  Do  the  4881  marriages  at  that 
ikI,  contracted,  of  course,  by  9762  individuals,  and 
standing  opposite  the  19,522  births  of  the  same  year, 
prove,  as  he  asserts,  that  only  half  of  the  births  live  to 
marry,  and  thnt  the  remaining  half  die  in  childhood 
and  celibacy,  in  such  a  community?  On  the  contrary, 
on  the  assumption  relative  to  the  nubile  age,  before 
mentioned,  the  07G2  persons  married  that  suit 

from  the  16,000  births  which  occurred  in  the  year  I, 
leaving,  therefore,  only  6238  individuals  as  the  number 
dying  in  infancy  and  celibacy,  and  9762  as  the  pro- 
portion suniving  to  marry;  the  lath  upwards 
of  two  thirds,  instead  of  one  half,  as  the  proportion  of 
the  born  which  lives  to  marry,  which  proportion  would 
appear  still  more  favourable  in  a  population  increasing 
with  greater  rapidity ;  but  in  no  imaginable  case  could 
"  this  in  ten  sting  piece  of  information"  be  true,  ex- 
cept in  the  instance  of  a  precisely  stationary  popu- 
lation, where,  if  sueh  a  state  were  in  existence,  it  would 
be  obviously  no  information  at  all ;  or  else  in  one  in 
which  the  marriages  and  the  deaths  should  all  take 
place  in  the  year  of  nativity.  So  glaring,  indeed,  is 
the  mistake  in  question,  that  1  could  hardly  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  more  was  meant  by  the  discovery 
which  is  dwelt  upon  with  such  visible  complacent \ 
than  that  the  number  of  the  married,  in  any  given 
year,  had  been  born,  and  were  then  alive  to  man 
but  this  is  impossible,  for  the  information  would  then 
be  precisely  of  the  character,  and  just  as  interesting 
and  important  as  that  communicated  in  Lannces  soli- 
loquy, "  This  dog  is  himself,  and  1  am  me." 
(15)     Further  misuppreheusious  relative  to  the  use 
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of  registers,  into  which  the  same  writer  has  fallen,  it 
is  necessary  to  notice,  with  a  view  to  the  calculations 
of  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  After  taring 
applied  the  erroneous  principle;  ju.it.  animadverted 
upon  at  large,  he  goes  on  to  say ;  "  In  towns  where 
"  then  is  a  great  mortality  in  early  life,  if  no  marri  8| 
"  were  registered  hut  of  those  wlio  were  born  in  the 
"  | dace,  the  proportion  of  annual  births  to  annual  mar- 
"  riuges  would  be  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
"  children  born  to  each  marriage  in  the  course  of  its 
"  duration,  and  wuuld  amount,  perhaps,  to  G  or  7  tol, 
"  instead  of  3  or  3£  to  1.  In  Leipsic,  the  proportion 
"  of  births  to  weddings  is  only  2  and  -fa  to  1  ;  ami 
"  Susmilch,  supposing  this  to  imply  that  there  were 
11  only  2  and  -fa  children  born  to  each  marriage, 
"  puzzles  himself  to  account  for  tins  extraordinary 
il'ruitfiilnrss  ;  but  the  appearance  in  the  register, 
"  without  doubt,  arises  either  from  a  great  access  on 
"  of  strangers,  oj  from  a  custom  among  flu-  inhabitants 
v  of  the  neighbouring  country  of  celebrating  their 
"  marriages  in  the  tow  n1."  The  latter  reason,  if  more 
than  a  supposition,  hus,  I  confess,  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  question ;  but.  the  former,  which  it  is  bifl 
especial  purpose  to  advance,  i.s  founded  on  an  entire 
mistake,  though  he  has  again  expressed  so  much  conli- 
dence  ili  announcing  it.  To  proceed  with  the  quotation: 
"  At  Geneva,  where  the  registers  are  supposed  to  be 
"  kept  with  considerable  care,  the  number  of  mar- 
"  riages,  from  1701  to  17G0,  was  21,493,  and  the 
"  number  of  births,  in  the  same  perioil.  42,070;  from 
"  which  it  is  inferred,  that  each  marriage  had  yielded, 
"  on  an  average,  less  than  two  children.  The  author 
"  of  a  valuable  paper  in  the  Bibliothequc  Britanique, 
"  who  mentions  these  numbers,  naturally  expresses 
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"  some  surprise  at  the  result,  but  still  adopts  it  as  the 
"  measure  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  Geneva  women. 
"  The  circumstance,  however,  arises  undoubtedly  from 
"  the  constant  influx  of  the  new  settlers,  whose  mar- 
"  riages  appear  in  the  posters,  but  nut  their  births. 
"  If  the  number  of  children  from  each  individual 
"  mother  were  traced  with  care  in  the  bills  of  mor- 
"  tality  at  Geneva,  I  am  confident  that  the  result 
"  would  be  very  different'/'  Again,  in  a  note  in  the 
succeeding  page,  he  says,  "  In  pltofea  where  the  pro- 
"  portion  of  annual  births  to  annual  marriages  is  much 
M  influenced  by  new  settlers,  or  emigrations,  few  ac- 
"  curate  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  them  in  any 
"  way.  They  neither  express  the  fruitfulness  of  mar- 
"  riages,  nor  the  proportion  of  the  born  which  lives  to 
"  be  married*." 

(16)  The  last  idea,  that  the  annual  lists  express 
the  proportion  of  the  born  that  lives  to  be  married,  has 
been  already  sufficiently  exposed;  and  I  think  it  will 
be  as  little  difficult  to  shew  that,  in  calculating  the 
fruitfulness  of  marriages  in  a  town,  the  notion  of  its 
being  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  whether  the 
married  are  natives  or  not,  is,  notwithstanding  the 
confidence  with  which  it  is  repeated,  full  as  absurd. 
In  the  former  case  the  marriages  of  ai  n  year, 

though  not  as  compared  with  its  births,  do  indicate, 
though  in  a  very  variable  and  uncertain  proportion, 
the  births  of  a  former  period  which  have  survived  to 
be  married;  whereas,  the  enquiry  whether  the  raar- 
riagcft  in  any  place  are  contracted  by  natives,  or  by 
ad  vena*,  or  both,  and  in  what  proportion,  has  no  pos- 
siUr  connexion  with  the  fruitfulness  of  such  marriages, 
however  calculated,  though  this  author  seems  to  ima- 
gine that  it  would  have  the  effect,  were  it  pursued,  of 
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proving  from  the  same   registers  that  each  marriage 
had  produced  G  or  7,  instead  of  3  or  .'H  children, 

(J?)  As  pari  of  the  ensuing  argument  will  turn 
upon  the  comparative  fruitfulneqa  of  marriages  in 
towns,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  away  these  doubts  nlso, 
though  1  think  Mr.  Malthus  has  "puzzled  himself"  tar 
more  than  has  Susmilch,  and  on  an  occasion  in  which 
it  requires,  one  would  have  thought,  considerable 
eflort  to  be  obscure.  Suppose,  then,  in  Leipsic  or 
Geue\a  the  general  proportion  of  births  to  marriages 
he  3  to  1,  is  it  possible,  especially  for  those  who  assign 
an  unvarying  average  fecundity  to  fejnalesj  that  any 
giveu  number  of  settlers  marrying,  and  having  their 
children  in  such  town,  and  whose  marriage,  and  its 
offspring  would  consequently  be  just  as  regularly  regis- 
tered as  those  of  the  natives,  and  being  also  subject 
to  the  same  law  of  Nature,  and  placed  under  the  same 
circumstances,  must  be  equally  prolific,— ;is  it  possible, 
I  my,  to  imagine  that  such  accessions  could  make  the 
slightest  difference  between  the  proportion  of  mar- 
riages and  births?  No  more  than  these  proportions 
Cqold  hu  varied  amongst  the  married  couples  of  the 
places  from  whence  they  proceeded,  because  they  had 
married  elsewhere,  The  actual  number  of  both  mar-, 
riages  and  births  would,  unquestionably,  be  affected  in 
both  cases,  but  it  is  as  perfectly  clear  that  the  relative 
proportion  would  not  be  iu  the  least  so.  k  is  irksome 
to  dwell  upon  a  point  so  indisputably  plain,  but  here, 
strange  to  say,  it  seems  accessary.  Suppose,  then, 
to  put  the  matter  iu  the  simplest  form,  a  place  to  con- 
u  single  married  couple,  born  upon  the  &pot,  and 
who  have  four  children,  and  whose  marriage,  as  well 
as  the  births  of  their  children,  are  duly  registered: 
suppose  that  a  pair  of  settlers  proceed  to  the  place, 
marry  in  it,  and  arc  similarly  fruitful,  and  their  mar- 
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riage  and  children  are  also  registered  :  the  fruitfulness 
of  marriage,  whether  calculated  on  the  native  or  the 
" emigrant"  couple,  or  on  both,  is  the  same;  nor  is  it 
imaginable  that  it  should  be  varied  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  latter  having;  been  themselves  bora  else- 
where. If,  however,  as  Mr.  Malthus  seems  to  sug- 
gest, the  births  of  the  new  comers  ought  in  these  cases 
to  be  added  to  the  registers  in  order  to  determine  the 
question,  it  is  plain  that  such  a  ridiculous  falsification 
of  them  would  lead  to  the  error  of  giving  the  prolific- 
ness  of  marriages  too  high.  Now,  if  these  native 
couples  be  a  thousand  instead  of  one,  and  the  in-comers 
as  many,  or  whatever  be  the  proportion  of  each,  if  their 
children,  of  both  classes,  are  born  to  them  where  they 
marry,  and  if  the  rsgiatcrt  equally  record  these  events, 
(and  in  one  at  least  of  the  places  Mr.  Malthus  ad- 
duces, it  seems  they  are  kept  with  much  care.)  the 
calculation   ainuot   be  incorrect   W  nccuutit  of  these 

:i.ri  ssiiuis,  whew  nhire  o|  Imtii  hfe|  |fl  little  to  ilo  unli 
it  as  the  name  they  received  at  it. 

(18)  There  is  only  one  circumstance  which  can  at 
all  be  considered  as  tending  to  diminish  the  apparent 
I.  (  nullity  of  the  marriages  in  towns,  namely,  the  cus- 
tom that  may  prevail,  in  some  few  places,  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbourhood  proceeding  to  such  places 
to  celebrate  their  nuptials;  but  the  legal,  as  well  as 
other  obstacles  which  arc  interposed,  as  it  respects  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  prevent,  as  I  should  rum-ene, 
this  practice  from  being  sufficiently  prevalent  to  have 
any  very  sensible  tfibfet  in  many  such  place*.  In  the 
metropolis  of  this  country  this  circumstance  is  known 
to  affect  the  registers,  espet  ially  of  the  bordering 
counties;  as  to  its  own,  the  fact  about  to  be  mentioned 
may  probably  balance  the  effect  that  would  otherwise 
be  produced.     Concerning  the  generality  of  places  to 
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uli  id i  sctriera  repair  in  considerable  numbers,  or.  in 
other  words,  most  of  the  large  towns  in  the  world,  the 
fact  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  couples  already 
married  elsewhere,  repairing  thither  with  a  view  to 
better  their  circumstances,  to  provide  for  and  fix,  or 
to  follow,  some  branch  of  their  families,  is  unques- 
tionable; and,  comparatively  speaking,  few  of  those 
who  thus  remove  are  at  an  advanced  stage  of  life. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  married  persons 
proceeding  to  such  places  have  children  after  their 
removal  thither;  and  in  all  such  cases  (and  they  arc 
obviously  numerous,  and  cannot  be  balanced  by  those 
of  an  opposite  description)  the  births  of  these  subse- 
quent children  are  of  course  registered  in  the  place 
without  the  marriages  from  which  they  sprung;  and 
in  proportion  to  their  number  will  the  register  of  any 
such  towns  exhibit  too  large,  instead  of  too  small,  an 
annual  proportion  of  births  to  marriage-. 

(19)  Contrary  to  what  is  naval,  1  have  not  spent 
as  many  words  in  refuting  the  foregoing  misconcep- 
tions as  have  been  used  in  advancing  and  applying 

them;  but,  as  they  would  have  a  strong  bearing  upon 
some  of  the  subsequent  calculations,  and  in  the  mean 
time  are  necessary  and  main  proofs  of  the  theory  I  am 
rebutting,  I  may  be  excused  in  still  further  pursuing 
;!n  robjeci ;  and,  by  means  of  another  numerical  exem- 
plification, completely,  I  hope,  settling  the  question, 
uniiiir,  then,  the  population  of  a  town,  independ- 
ently of  theae  accessions,  to  he  stationary  (a  suffici- 
ently favourable  supposition),  let  us  take  the  proportion 
of  births  to  a  marriage  as  3  to  1 :  the  first  in  the  year 
succeeding  marriage,  and  the  remaining  two  at  inter- 
vals of  two  years,  supposing  these  circumstances  cum 
raon  to  both  natives  and  advense.  The  former  being 
stationary,  their  marriages  and  births  may  be  expressed 
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riage  and  children  are  also  registered:  the  fruit  fulness 
of  marriage,  whether  calculated  on  the  native  or  the 
"  emigrant"  couple,  or  on  both,  is  the  same;  nor  is  it 
imaginable  that  it  should  be  varied  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  latter  having  been  themselves  born  else- 
where. If,  however,  as  Mr.  Malthus  seems  to  sug- 
gest, the  births  of  the  new  comers  ought  in  these  cases 
to  be  added  to  the  registers  in  order  to  determine  the 
question,  it  is  plain  that  such  a  ridiculous  falsification 
of  them  would  lead  to  the  error  of  giving  the  prolific- 
ness  of  marriages  too  high.  Now,  if  these  native 
couples  he  a  thousand  instead  of  one,  and  the  in-comers 
as  many,  or  whatever  be  the  proportion  of  each,  if  their 
children,  of  both  classes,  are  born  to  them  where  they 
marry,  and  if  the  registers  equally  record  these  events, 
(ami  in  one  at  least  of  the  places  Mr.  Malthus  ad- 
duces, it  seems  they  are  kept  with  much  care,)  the 
calculation  cannot,  be  incorrect  on  account  of  these 
accessions,  whose  place  of  birth  has  as  little  to  do  with 
it  as  the  MBit  I  hey  received  at  it. 

(18)  There  is  only  one  circumstance  which  can  at 
all  be  considered  as  tending  to  diminish  the  apparent 
fecundity  of  the  marriages  in  towns,  namely,  the  cus- 
tom that  may  prevail,  in  .some  few  places,  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbourhood  proceeding  to  such  places 
to  celebrate  their  nuptials;  but  the  legal,  as  well  as 
other  obstacles  which  are  interposed,  as  it  respects  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  prevent,  as  1  should  conceive, 
this  practice  from  being  sufficiently  prevalent  to  have 
any  very  sensible  effect  in  many  such  places.  In  the 
metropolis  of  this  country  this  circumstance  is  known 
to  affect  the  registers,  especially  of  the  bordering 
counties;  as  to  its  <>wn,  the  fact  about  to  be  mentioned 
may  probably  balance  the  effect  that  would  otherwise 
be  produced.     Concerning  the  generality  of  places  to 
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which  settlers  repair  in  considerable  numbers,  or.  in 
other  words,  most  of  the  large  towns  in  the  world,  the 
fact  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  couples  already 
married  elsewhere,  repairing  thither  with  a  view  to 
bfttar  their  circumstances,  to  provide  for  and  fix,  or 
to  follow,  some  branch  of  their  families,  is  unques- 
tionable; and,  comparatively  speaking,  few  of  those 
who  thus  remove  are  at  an  advanced  stage  of  life. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  married  persons 
proceeding  to  such  places  have  children  after  their 
removal  thither;  and  in  all  such  cases  (and  they  are 
obvinuslv  numerous,  and  cannot  be  balanced  by  those 
of  an  opposite  description)  the  births  of  these  subse- 
quent children  are  of  course  registered  in  the  place 
without  the  marriages  from  which  they  sprung;  and 
in  proportion  to  their  number  will  the  register  of  any 
such  towns  exhibit  too  large,  instead  of  too  small,  an 
annual  proportion  of  births  to  marriages. 

(19)  Contrary  to  what  is  usual,  I  have  no!  spent 
as  many  words  in  refuting  the  foregoing  misconcep- 
tions as  have  been  used  in  advancing  and  applying 
them;  but,  as  they  would  have  a  strong  bearing  upon 
some  of  the  subsequent  calculations,  and  in  the  mean 
time  are  necessary  and  main  proofs  of  the  theory  I  am 
rebutting,  I  may  be  excused  in  still  further  punning 
tin-  subject ;  and,  by  means  of  another  numerical  exem- 
plification, completely,  I  hope,  settling  the  question. 
Assuming,  then,  the  population  of  a  town,  independ- 
ently of  these  accessions,  to  be  stationary  (a  suffici- 
ently favourable  supposition),  let  us  take  the  proportion 
of  births  to  a  marriage  as  3  to  1 :  the  first  in  the  year 
succeeding  marriage,  and  the  remaining  two  at  inter- 
vals of  two  years,  siippusn  i  ireumstances  com- 
mon to  both  natives  and  advene*.  The  former  being 
stationary,  their  marriages  and  births  may  be  expressed 
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by  the  same  figures ;  those  of  the  latter,  being  the  only 
matter  of  dispute,  may  be  expressed  by  letters,  which 
will  at  once  serve  the  purposes  of  distinction  and  cal- 
culation. Let  the  annual  marriages  of  the  natives 
be  30,  and  the  births  resulting  from  them  consequently 
90;  let  the  individual  marriages  of  the  emigrants  be 
one  thirtieth  part  of  the  former,  and  represented  by  the 
capital  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c,  and  the  births  proceeding 
from  these,  in  the  same  proportion,  be  given  in  small 
letters,  a,  a,  a,  b,  b,  b,  c,  c,  c,  &c.  The  Greek  letters 
serve  to  connect  the  marriages  of  the  native  inhabit- 
ants with  the  offspring  resulting  from  them.  The 
question  will  then  be  thus  represented  and  determined. 
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(20)  The  above  table,  which  must  be  consider  >l 
as  commencing  at  the  6th  and  terminating-  at  the  26th 
year,  (the  five  preceding  and  five  subsequent  ones 
being  only  given  for  the  purpose  of  completely  tracing 
all  the  births  to  all  the  marriages  throughout,)  fully 
exhibits  the  subject  in  every  respect.  The  6th  and 
7th  yi  in>.  i>  do  also  the  25th  and  26th,  shew  the  pro- 
lificiu-ss  of  marriages  uniullueneed  by  any  acceatil 
whatever,  which  is  three  births  to  each  wedding: 
the  seven  years  from  13  to  19  inclusive,  present  the 
same  fact  under  the  fully  developed  operation  of  one 
thirtieth  part  of  the  weddings  being  caused  by  emigra- 
tion; .still,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  supposition  1 
.mi  controverting,  the  prolificness  of  weddings  remains 
thrae  children  eachi  The  oi  bar  sections  of  the  table, 
from  8  to  12,  and  from  20  to  24  inclusive,  are 
given  to  exemplify  the  effect  such  accessions  had  when 
they  first  Commenced,  and  which  they  would  ptodl 
were  they  to  terminate  ;  the  former  presenting  the  aver- 
age prolificness  as  somewhat  diminished,  the  other  as 
somewhat  increased,  but  balancing'  each  other,  and  still 
giving  for  the  whole  number  of  marriages,  whether  of 
natives  or  in-comers,  three  children  each.  Finally,  the 
sum  of  the  births  throughout  the  whole  term,  compared 
with  that  of  the  marriages,  whether  those  of  the  stran- 
gers are  included  or  whether  they  are  excluded,  is  the 
same,  three  to  one.  It  is  the  middle  section,  however, 
;ely.  that  from  the  13th  to  the  19th  year  inclusive, 
in  which  the  native  population  is  annually  receiving 
an  equal  number  of  these  effective  accessions,  that  de- 
monstrates the  fact  that  so  long  as  the  marriages  and 
births  of  in-comers  are  registered,  they  have  not  the 
least  influence  on  the  average  fecundity  of  marriages: 
and  if  the  period  were  extended  from  the  seven  years 
which  it  includes,  to  the  sixty  of  which  Mr.  Malt h us 
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speaks  when  referring  to  the  registers  of  Geneva,  the 
result  must  be  obviously  unaltered. 

(21)  The  above  calculations  have  been  made  on 
the  supposition  of  a  stationary  population,  and  an 
equal  number  of  annual  settlers ;  and  it  surely  will  not 
be  contended  that  if  both  or  either  of  these  are  increas- 
ing, that  the  nature  of  the  demonstration  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected,  which  is  simply  this, — that  in 
estimating  the  prolificness  of  marriages  the  birth-place 
of  the  parties  is  a  wholly  extraneous  consideration ; 
and  that  the  elements  of  the  calculation  are,  only, 
the  number  of  the  marriages,  and  the  number  of  the 
births  resulting  from  them. 
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,  .„  CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  MORTALITIES  ON  THE  NUMBER  OF 
MARRIAGES. 

(1)  The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  question  at  issue,  and  is 
one  of  those  upon  which  the  anti-populationists  have 
again  fallen  into  the  greatest  numerical  errors.  Its 
determination  will  at  once  furnish  a  test  of  the  truth 
or  fallacy  of  the  theory  they  espouse,  as  well  as  of  the 
contrary  one  already  partially  developed,  and  about  to 
be  more  fully  explained.  It  therefore  demands  our 
utmost  attention,  and  will  repay  it.  The  nature  of  the 
inquiry  will  indeed  necessarily  invest  the  mind  with 
serious  and  gloomy  reflections;  but  these  will  give 
place  to  more  cheering  impressions,  and  a  light  will  at 
length  break  from  the  darkness  of  the  tomb,  which  will 
enable  us  to  read  the  principles  of  eternal  benevolence 
even  from  the  records  of  mortality. 

(2)  The  position  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  test 
of  truth  is  this;  that  the  number  of  marriages  is  influ- 
enced by  the  number  of  deaths,  the  latter  "  making 
room  for1"  and  "regulating"  the  proportion  of  the 
former,  at  least  "  in  countries  which  have  been  long 
fully  peopled9;"  which,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rities, is  the  condition  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe ; 
and  that  even  in  those  only  "  tolerably  well  peopled, 
"  death  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  encouragements 
"  to  marriage3."  This  idea  is  repeated  in  every  variety 
of  phrase,  and  its  truth  perpetually  re-asserted  by  the 

'MiW>ns,E»y  on  Population,  p.  244.        *Ibid.,p.  244.        » Ibid.,  p.  247. J 
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advocates  of  the  prevailing  theory  of  population : 
many  arguments  in  its  favour  have  been  remodelled, 
ami  some,  I  understand,  entirely  withdrawn,  hut  this 
has  nnari;tl)ly  kept  its  place,  and  is  to  the  present 
hour  represented  as  its  principal  demonstration;  while 
the  conclusions  deduced  from  it  are  as  revolting  as 
the  doctrine  attempted  to  be  established. 

(3)  But  a  reference  to  facts  will  enable  me  to  prove 
not  only  that  the  assumption  in  question  is  not  true,  but 
that  the  very  converse  of  it  is  so;  namely,  that  an  excess 
of  deaths  is  si)  far  from  causing  a  proportionate  increase 
of  marriages,  that  it  oen.sinn-;  a  diminution  in  them. 
An  appeal,  not  to  particular  or  garbled  documents, 
but  to  those  which  Mr.  Malthus  himself  has  selected 
for  u  contrary  purpose,  and  the  whole  of  them,  will 
decide  this  question,  not  according  to  some  abstract 
and  elaborate  calculation,  hut  by  the  simplest  rules  of 
arithmetic. 

(4)  Nor  will  the  conclusion,  opposite  as  it  will  be 
found  to  the  dogmas  now  delivered  with  such  perse- 
vering confidence,  be  otherwise  than  such  as  ought  to 
he  reasonably  anticipated,  if  we  sufficiently  advert  to 
the  structure  of  civilized  society,  or  to  the  experience 
of  human  beings  in  every  ftge  of  the  world.  Before 
entering,  therefore,  upon  the  numerical  demonstra- 
tions contemplated,  that  moral  evidence  may  be  well 
appealed  to.  which  the  very  nature  of  the  subject 
amply  affords,  and  which  is,  of  itself,  abundantly  suf- 
ficient to  determine  the  question.  If,  as  the  anti- 
populatiouisfs  contend,  Kurope,  generally  speaking, 
is  already  over-peopled :  if  all  the  avocations  of  life 
are  pre-oeeupied  and  full;  and  if  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  in  its  people  to  a  still  further  increase, 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence;  and  admitting,  at 
the  same  time,  what  is  often  insultingly  denied,  that 
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human  beings  are  distinguished  from  the  brutes  by  the 
exercise  of  forethought  and  prudence;  I  say,  allow- 
ing all  this,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  but  that 
any  considerable  and  unusual  diminution  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  place,  by  deaths,  would  be  the  signal 
for  an  immediate  and  proportionate  increase  in  the 
number  of  its  marriages.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  world  is  not  over-peopled,  with  reference  to  the 
provision  it  is  capable  of  producing,  as  the  effect  of 
human  industry;  if  mankind,  in  consequence  of  that 
mutual  dependance  by  which  Nature  has  ordained 
they  should  be  united  together,  become  necessary  to 
each  other,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  especially 
in  a  state  of  civilization,  and  thereby,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term,  make  room  for  each  other;  if  this  in- 
crease does  not  occasion  a  loss  or  diminution  in  the 
individual  shares  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
existence,  but  is  the  means  of  securing  and  enlarging 
them;  and  if  these  consequences  are  manifest  in  the 
general  experience  of  mankind,  then  will  a  replenished 
state  of  population,  and  not  a  season  of  mortality,  be 
that  in  which  the  greater  number  of  marriages  will 
take  place.  This  argument  is  insisted  upon  in  another 
place,  but  it  may  be  repeated,  on  the  present  occasion, 
that  in  all  the  pursuits  of  human  industry,  in  all  the 
avocations  of  social  existence,  human  beings  create 
employment  for  each  other ;  and  that  not  to  some 
limited  and  arbitrary  extent,  which  supposition  is  the 
grand  error  of  the  system  I  am  opposing;  but,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  even  in  a  super-pro- 
portion, the  habits  of  an  increasing  community  creating 
those  artificial  wants  which,  in  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation, are  constantly  becoming  necessaries  of  life: 
numbers  of  people,  therefore,  as  De  Foe  rightly  ar- 
gues, encouraging  employment  far  beyond  that  which 
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can  bo  demanded  in  a  scanty  population.  There  may. 
indeed,  be  some  exempt  cases,  as  in  the  instance  of 
flagrant  misgoverninent;  or,  as  it  regards  those  i  it  1 1«  ■■  --. 
and  situations  in  a  country  which  its  institutions  have 
fixed  and  limited  in  number,  without  any  reference  to 
the  progress  of  its  population;  and  in  which,  it  is  true, 
the  death  of  present  possessors  can  alone  "  make,  room" 
for  waiting  aspirants;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
early  professional  habits  and  feelings  of  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  asscrtors  of  the  theory  1  am  "|'|>r,sing, 
may  have  forced  the  idea  upon  his  mind,  as  well  as 
•n  it.  entrance  to  that  of  many  others,  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, where  it  is  known  to  be  espoused,  and  may 
have  suggested  its  application  to  the  general  condition 
of  society.  As  it  respects  tin-  mass  of  mankind,  how- 
it  is  difficult,  If  not  impossible,  to  conceive  but  that 
tin-  position,  for  which  I  am  contending,  must  be  tin. -, 
which  is,  that  human  beings,  in  a  state  of  civilization, 
•re,  in  proportion  to  their  number.  essential  to  each 
other;  and,  in  fact,  tint  it  is  the  living,  which  "make 
room"  for  each  other,  and  not  the  dead.  Argu- 
ments, derived  from  a  contrary  and  diminishing  Mate 
of  society,  would,  perhaps,  be  still  more  forcibly 
applicable  to  the  subject!  were  we  to  trace  everv 
step  of  such  a  retrogression,  we  should  find  that,  the 
fewer  mankind  became,  the  less  room  there  would  be 
for  the  remainder;  till  all  that  would  bo  wanted  by 
the  last  miserable  relic  of  humanity  would  be  a  grave 
amidst  the  boundless  desolation  of  Nature. 

(5)  In  addition  to  the  argument  suggested  by 
these  views  of  society,  pursued  more  at  large  else- 
where, I   cannot  forbear  briefly  appealing  to  those 

feelings  Jind  sympathies  of  our  nature  which,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  present  investigation,  1  have 
ever  found   to  be  indicative  of  truth.     The  irrecon- 
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cileableness  with  the  system  1  am  opposing,  I  hare 
always  regarded  as  no  slight  proof  of  its  erroncousness. 
Thus  the  assumption  I  am  now  controvert  in _',  and  am 
about  finally  to  disprove,  requin  s  us  to  believe,  that 
in  sweeping  epidemics,  in  seasons  of  unusual  morta- 
lity, which  are  those  of  general  calamity,  the  survivors, 
as  regardless  of  the  memory  of  the  recent  dead  as 
inditli  rent  to  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  living, 
and  insensible  even  to  the  peril  of  their  own  situation, 
should  rush  into  the  sexual  union,  like  the  beasts  thai 
perish,  with  mh'Ii  indecent  haste,  that— 


Tlir  funeral  tuikrtl  mr-aU 


Do  coldly  furnish  forth  lb*  marriage  Ubfo 

The  Elymen  of  sueh  a  system  lights  his  torch  at  the 
funeral  pyre,  and  makes  the  charnel-house  his  temple. 
So  "very  sudden  and  prodigious,"  as  we  are  informed, 
is  "  the  effect  of  great  mortalities  on  the  number  of 
"  man  i. !■''■•  ;.  This  presents,  indeed,  a  very  unfavour- 
able picture  of  human  nature;  but,  happily,  it  is  one 
which  is  wholly  untrue. 

(6)  But  here  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  deny 
not,  that  it  is  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  human 
l»cing8  should  succeed  each  other;  that,  like  the  wa 
upon  the  shore,  rolling  up  and  breaking,  and  returning 
to  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  generation  after  generation 
should  appear,  How  Up  to  their  appointed  bound,  and 
sink  again  into  the  abyss  of  Eternity,  in  a  regular 
and  never-ceasing  succession.  Hut  then,  .Nature  has 
ordained  the  order,  and  fixed  the  intervals  of  their 
appearance,  by  laws  which  she  labours  to  maintain ;  nor 
is  it  in  the  interruption  of  these,  whether  by  prevent- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  the  multiplication  of  the  species; 
bj  pushing  the  generations  far  apart,  or  by  anticipat- 
ing the  period,  or  increasing  the  proportion   of  nior- 

1  Malltn*,  E»**y  on  Population,  p.  2M. 
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t;il  it  v.  that  their  interests,  individually  or  collectively 
considered,  are  to  be  promoted:  on  the  contr.u-v.  it 
is  when-  society  is  the  most  replenished  with  num- 
bers, that  the  cop  of  their  enjoyments  runneth  over; 
and  that  the  state  which  is  at  once  the  source  and  the 
evidence  of  their  happiness  — marring* — most  prevails. 

(7)  I. ft  us  now  turn  from  arguments  to  facts;  and 

first,  to  those  which  Mr.  Malthus  baa  himself  selected . 
and,  by  which,  in  great  measure,  he  professes  to  have 
proved  his  point,  and  still  maintains  it.  The  document 
referred  to  by  both  of  us,  is,  then,  in  the  21st  Table 
of  the  first  volume  of  Stumih h's  "  Gottliche  Ord- 
nung,"  a  work  which,  with  some  little  delay  :uid  diffi- 
culty, I  obtained  ;  being  convinced,  from  its  title,  that 
it  was  not  very  likely  to  furnish  arguments  in  favour 
of  such  a  theory  as  that  I  ain  opposing;  and  hav- 
ing, moreover,  an  increasing  disinclination  to  trust  im- 
plicitly, and  without  persona]  examination,  to  quo- 
tations, however  formally  given:  an  impression  which, 
I  think,  the  reader  will  have  been  already  convinced  I 
am  fully  justified  in  retaining. 

(8)  Mr.  Malthus,  the  author  to  whom  1  have  been 
hitherto  almost  exclusively  alluding,  gives  a  kind  of 
abridgment  of  the  table  in  question,  which,  in  the 
original  work  referred  to,  contains  the  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths,  for  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  from  the 
year  1692  to  1757,  inclusive.  On  this  table,  as  the 
very  foundation  of  his  theory,  (at  least  as  far  as  its 
main  proof,  the  position  now  under  oonsi deration,  is 
concerned,)  he  comments  at  large:  but  to  quote  a  few 
sentences  only;  he  says,  "The  year  1711,  imrae- 
"  diately  succeeding  the  great  plague,  is  not  included 
"  by  Susmilch  in  any  general  avenge  ;  but  he  hits 
"  given  the  particular  numbers,  and  if  they  be  accu- 
M  rate,  they   shew   the   very   sudden  and  prodigious 
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"  effect  of  a  great  mortality  on  the  number  of  mar- 
"  riages.  Susmilch,"  he  continues,  "  calculates  that 
"  above  one  third  of  the  people  was  destroyed  by  the 
"  plague;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  great  diminu- 
"  tion  of  the  population,  it  will  appear,  by  a  reference 
"  to  the  table,  that  the  number  of  marriages  in  the  year 
"  1711  was  very  nearly  double  the  six  years  preced- 
"  ing  the  plague1."  He  goes  on,  reasoning  upon  the 
above  assertion,  for  several  pages ;  and  though  his 
author  has  called  his  attention  to  a  fact,  (which  ought 
to  have  instantly  detected  the  error  into  which  it  is 
quite  clear  he  has  fallen,)  namely,  the  fruitfulness  of 
marriages  after  the  plague,  which,  admitting  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  table,  would  be  plainly  the  reverse  of 
truth,  still  he  persists  in  his  view  of  the  fact ;  account- 
ing for  this  vast  increase  in  the  annual  number  of 
marriages  at  this  period,  on  his  own  principle ;  by  the 
"  plenty  occasioned  by  the  plague." 

(9)  The  best  answer  to  all  this  reasoning,  will  be 
to  transcribe,  most  exactly,  the  section  of  the  table  so 
much  referred  to,  and  which,  I  cannot  but  think,  Mr. 
Malthus  has  very  unaccountably  omitted.  With  the 
headings  of  the  columns,  as  in  the  table,  transferred  to 
this  part  of  it,  in  order  to  render  the  particulars  intel- 
ligible, it  stands  in  Susmilch  precisely  thus8. 


1  Malthui,  Essay   on  Population,  p.        *  Suamilch,    Gottlieb*,  Old.   th.  L 
254.  tab.  at. 
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ii       ii 

(10)  Nothing;,  one  would  imagine,  can  be  plainer 
than  tins  pari  of  the  table.  Indeed,  it  is  so  expressed 
as  to  render  any  mistake,  more  especially  the  one  under 

consideration,  almost  impossible.  The  brackets  which 
connect  1710  and  1711,  as  far  as  the  births  and  mar- 
riages are  concerned,  shew,  just  as  plainly  as  the 
bracket  which  connects  the  deaths  of  1709  and  1710, 
that  two  jrearfl  are  unquestionably  included  in  both 
instances:  but  to  end  all  doubt  upon  the  matter,  in 
the  total  line  of  the  marriages  and  births  are  placed 
these  characters,  c33.  or  2ummc  but)  SiiOrrn-  not  Q  2  3. 
It,  therefore,  one  year  only  of  marriages  ami  births  is 
included  in  the  bracketed  total  of  1710  and  1 7 1 1 , 
amounting  to  12.028  of  the  former,  and  82)622  of  the 
latter,  as  Mr.  Malthus  reads,  or  rather  misreads,  the 
table ;  then  he  holds  that  Susmilch  reckons  one  and 
one,  three.  Without  implicating  Mr.  Malthus's  in- 
tentions upon  the  occasion,  justice  to  my  subject  com- 
pels me  to  assert,  that  so  gross  a  misrepresentation  of 
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any  author  has  been  rarely  attempted  ;  nor,  moreover, 
oue  more  obviously  absurd.  Had  the  information  been 
derived  from  some  ancient  manuscript,  or  partly  obli- 
terated document,  in  which  the  brackets  and  the  totals 
were  rendered  illegible;  even  then  it  would  require 
us  to  suppose,  thai  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1710, 
tin  re  were,  in  all  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  neither  a 
single  marriage  nor  a  single  birth;  but,  still,  that  the 
conceptions  of  that  same  year  were  so  numerous,  as  to 
raise  the  births  of  the  ensuing  one  to  a  height  without 
any  previous  parallel,  although  no  marriages,  as  before 
stated,  were  supposed  to  have  been  celebrated  at  that 
period,  and  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  previously 
subsisting  had  been  dissolved  by  the  tremendous  con- 
tagion that  then  prevailed.  In  plain  truth,  the  omis- 
sions, of  which  the  brackets  are  clearly  explanatory, 
are  perfectly  conclusive  in  this  case;  and  while  BJgBfl 
and  figures  have  any  settled  meaning  among  men.  the 
eye  instantly  rejects  a  misinterpretation,  which,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  that  sense  could  never  reconcile  to 
the  understanding,  nor  the  muted  evidence  of  both  to 
the  heart. 

(11)  I  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Mai  thus  through  the 
many  pages  of  comments  on  his  extraordinary  mis- 
statement; in  perusing  which,  ones  surprise  con- 
stantly heightens  that  the  error  did  not  become  obvious 
to  himself,  especially  as  he  has  calculated,  in  a  note, 
the  proportions  it  involves,  which  have  neither  the 
semblance,  nor,  indeed,  the  possibility  of  being  true. 
"  The  number  of  people  before  the  plague,"  he  says, 
"  according  to  Susmilch's  calculation  (vol.  i.  eh.  9, 
"  sect.  173),  was  570,000;  from  which,  if  we  subtract 
"  247,733,  the  number  dying  in  the  plague,  the 
"  remainder,  ;{'2J,2G7,  will  be  the  population  after  the 
"  plague,  which,  divided  by  the  number  of  marriages, 


One  in  every  ten  born — one  in  every  thirteen  married  ! 
These  proportions  would  have  been  utterly  impossible, 
bad  the  epidemic, during  this  dreadful  visitation,  mira- 
culously passed  In  .  untouched,  all  the  unmarried  youths 
and  maidens  of  the  country.  In.  however,  the  theory 
I  am  opposing,  in  support  of  which  the  plainest  facts 

must  L'ive  Wily  tO  suppositious,  hi:  they  ever  BO  ahsurd, 

I  find  that  the  assumption  is  given  as  a  proof  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  prevenfn  <•  check,  before  the  con- 
tt;  hut  the  question  is,  did  the  proportion  of  mar- 
riages before  that  event  indicate  its  existence  at.  all? 
Quite  the  reverse;  if  we  take  the  population,  as  given 
to  usj  at  570,000,  and  divide  it  by  the  average  number 
of  the  births  of  the  si\  preceding  years,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Suamiteh,  is  26,806,  these  gise  I  birth  in 
about  ever)'  21,  necessanly  implying  a  very  great 
proportion  of  marriages;  Bad  such  we  find  to  be  the 
case  ;  theh"  mean  number  during  the  same  terms  was 
0082,  or  I  in  about  every  93 ;  proportions  which 
prevail,  at  present,  in  no  country  upon  earth,  no,  not 
in  America:  nor  would  they  have  been  possible  here, 
but  for  that  inferiority  in  the  mean  duration  of  life 
which  then  prevailed  ;  the  effect  of  which,  on  such 
< -alculations  as  the  present,  has  been  already  proved 
and  exemplified.  However  Susniileh,  prompted  by  a 
sincere  and  benevolent  wish  to  further  the  increase  of 
mankind,  may  have  argued,  or  whatever  Mr.  Malthus, 
influenced  by  contrary  views  of  population,  may  have 
asserted,  it  is  perfectly  certain,  on  the  very  face  of  the 
documents  presented  to  us,  that  the  preventive  check 
did   not  prevail   in   Prussia,   previously  to  the  great 

1  MuKhui.,  Emuy  on  Population,  p.  2W,  o«4*. 
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plague;  and  I  prove  this,  by  an  appeal  to  one  of 
Susiml<h*s  own  tables;  the  21st  in  the  third  volume. 
In  this,  the  proportion  of  the  living,  in  a  kingdom  at 
large,  resulting  from  every  1000  annual  births,  is  cal- 
culated to  amount  to  32,310:  of  these,  526  would,  it 
appears,  annually  attain  their  twentieth  year;  were 
all  these  to  marry,  it  is  obvious  that  only  263  first 
marriages  in  every  32,310  individuals  could  uAr 
place,  or  about  one  in  123;  supposing  one  sixth  more 
to  be  added  for  the  proportion  of  second  and  third 
marriages,  then  one  in  105  would  be  the  proportion; 
but  if  we  allow  as  many  as  a  fourth,  then  one  mar- 
riage in  98  would  be  possible.  But  the  marriag< 
Prussia  and  Lithuania,  previously  to  the  plague,  accord- 
ing to  the  table  which  Mr.  .M;ililnis  lias  so  much  relied 
upon,  exceed  even  the  last  proportion,  and  are  1  in  03 ; 
and  still  he  labours  to  prove,  that  the  preventive  check 
was  so  operative  at  this  period,  as  to  accumulate  the 
number  of  the  unwillingly  single  so  greatly,  as  that* 
the  moment  this  dreadful  scourge  had  "  made  room," 
to  use  his  own  terms,  nearly  twice  the  number  of 
annual  marriages  occurred,  amongst  only  the  remain- 
ing two  thirds  of  the  population.  But  when  the  reader 
recollects,  were  all  the  inhabitants  to  have  married  in 
their  twentieth  year,  and  one  fourth  of  them  to  have 
married  twice,  that  tin:  results  would  not  have  equalled 
those  presented  in  the  table ;  the  difficulty  with  him, 
I  am  persuaded,  will  be  of  a  very  opposite  nature  to 
that  of  accounting  for  the  preventive  check.  I  am 
persuaded  Susmikh  must  have  underrated  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  unnecessary  much  further  to  pursue  an 
argument  that  presents,  gl  its  strongest  proofs,  a  .v 
of  impossibilities.  To  conclude,  then,  my  observations 
on  that  section  of  the  table  in  question,  which  lias  been 
deemed  so  important  to  the  argumeuts,  and  which  yet 
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Las  been  to  egregiously  mistaken;  the  only  apology  I 
can  suggest  for  the  author  referred  to,  is  an  evident 
mistake,  which  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
where  the  number  0$  *  I  *  *  -  BUUnSagM  and  the  births 
given  in  the  body  of  the  table,  as  those  of  1709,  is 
given  as  those  of  two  years.  Indeed,  he  seems  now 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  error;  and,  but  that  he  si  ill 
persists  in  the  equally  fallacious  doctrine,  originally 
founded  upon  it,  I  should,  therefore,  not  now  have 
adverted  to  it.  In  a  note  in  a  subsequent  edition,  he 
says,  "  It  is  possible  there  may  be  some  mistake  in  the 
"  table,  and  that  the  births  and  marriages  of  the 
"  plague  years  arc  included  in  the  year  171 1,  though, 
"  as  the  deaths  are  carefully  separated,  it  seems  very 
;inuc  that  it  should  be  so."  I  must  just  remark, 
however,  that  this  reasoning  can  have  no  effect  where 
the  document  is  seen;  but  he  proceeds  thus:  "  It  is, 
"  however,  an  error  of  no  great  importance.  The 
"  other  years  illustrate  the  general  principle'."'  This 
is,  altogether,  a  most  singular  explanation.  Inthe  first 
place,  I  leave  it  to  the  reader,  whether  there  is  the 
least  appearance  of  error,  or  even  ambiguity,  in  the 
section  referred  to,  which  I  have  copied  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity,  except  in  these  misrepresentations 
of  its  purport.  The  next,  idea,  that  it  is  of  no  great 
importance  whether  one  or  two  years  are  really 
included  in  the  numbers  quoted,  though  the  deduct i.-n 
which  occupies  so  large  a  part  of  the  chapter,  and 
indeed  pervades  the  whole  work,  is  professedly  de- 
rived from  the  assumption  of  the  former  extraor- 
dinary fact,  is  really  most  surprising.  He  thirdly 
asserts,  thai  the  other  years  of  this  table  (which  he 
continues  to  omit  inserting  at  large)  are  sufficient 
to    illustrate    the  general   principle,  namely,  that   of 

1  MallhitJ,  Essay  uu  Population,  vol.  i.,  |>.  601,  nvt«. 
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"  the  very  sudden  and  prodigious  effect  of  a  great 
"  mortality  on  the  number  of  marriages1."  In  order 
to  shew,  most  fully,  whether  the  ground  to  which 
a  retreat  seems  meditated,  in  the  note,  is  any  more 
tenable  than  that  which  is  still  continued  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  text,  I  shall  give  the  document  entire, 
as  far  as  it  regards  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths, 
throughout,  and  subjoin  a  few  remarks  upon  the  fiacts 
it  exhibits. 

1  Malthua,  Essay  on  Population,  p.  254. 
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(12)  The  above  is  a  transcript  of  the  table  which 
Mr.  Malthas  has  selected  in  proof  of  his  doctrine  of 
"deaths  making  room  for   marriages."      Excluding, 

then,    tin-  years  in   dispute,  which   Susmileh  has  left 

out  of  the  Average*,  and  which  Mr.  Malthas,  in  the 

note  already  quoted,  semis  conscious  ought  to  be 
abandoned,  though  he  still  retains  all  the  reasoning 
founded  upon  them  in  the  text,  let  us  examine  the  rest 
of  fin-  document  in  reference  to  his  assertion,  that  "the 
Mill,  r  fears  arc  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  general 
principle.  In  the  following  table  the  facts  are  col- 
lected v,  liidi  determine  the  case;  namely,  the"  number 
of  the  marriages  in  the  most  mortal  fear  in  each  of 
the  thirteen  sections;  next,  those  in  the  most  health- 
ful ones;  to  which  two  other  columns  are  added,  for 
;i  purpose  further  to  be  explained.  The  results,  thus 
obtained,  cannot  possibly  be  objected  to  on  the  ground 
of  partiality  in  the  selection  of  the  particulars  from 
which  they  are  deduced,  nor,  as  it  respect-  this 
further  and  final  reference  of  Mr.  Malthus,  can  there 
be  any  appeal  from  them  ;  they  are  these. 


Exhibiting)  thb  Marriaobs  in  xnie  most  mortal  and  thk  most 
■healthful  Year  of  bach  or  tub  Sections  in  thb  j-ojucooinu 
Table,  kkom  Sl'smiia-h. 
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5765 

1739 

15,896 

6163 

4505 

1742 

14,015 

1076 

1746 

18,956 

5417 

5972 

1744 

12,792 

M80 

1750 

18,8(il 

ii<;v» 

(ijllS 

1748 

15,596 

6493 

1756 

19,584 

4804 

5599' 

1753 

1S.S9S 

5565 

222,120 

:n,i!U 

72,167 

177,597 

73,460 

(13)  Thus  is  the  constantly  repeated  appeal  of  Mr. 
Malthus  to  this  table  of  Susmilch,  in  proof  of  the 
striking  effect  which  mortalities  have  on  the  registers, 
in  making  room  for  marriages,  exactly  and  finally  de- 
termined. In  the  most  mortal  years  of  each  of  the 
thirteen  sections,  the  deaths  being,  in  such  years, 
222,120,  the  marriages  were  70,140  only;  but  in  the 


1  The  tabic  tcrmijutin*  with  the  rear    iiijj  are  token  it  (1m  uvorugo  number  of 
I  "S6 j  the  jnarrUgta  of  the  year  folio*,    the  ucchun , 
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least  mortal  years  the  deaths  amounting  to  177,597 
only,  an  immense  difference,  and  requiring,  according 
to  Mr.  Malthus,  a  corresponding-  diminution  in  the 
marriages,  the  latter  amounted,  however,  to  73,480; 
more,  by  3266,  than  in  the  years  when  his  theory,  and 
flu-,  appeal  in  favour  of  it,  require  that  there  should 
have  been  so  much  smaller  a  number* 

(14)  But  there  is  another  column  given  in  the 
preceding  extract  from  Susmilch's  table,  to  which  the 
reader's  attention  is  requested,  as  answering,  by  anti- 
cipation, the  only  conceivable  objection  to  this  final 
conclusion.  In  order  to  give  every  possible  advantage 
to  Mr.  Malthus's  argument,  the  marriages  of  the  y>.- 
next  following  the  mortal  ones  are  inserted,  which 
affords  a  latitude  in  the  construction  of  his  terms  "  very 
sudden  and  prodigious,"  full  as  ample  as  the  words 
admit.  Now,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  on  many  con- 
siderations I  should  have  reconciled  the  fact  to  my 
views  of  the  subject,  had  1  found  these  subsequent 
years  distinguished  by  the  marriages  being  somewhat 
more  numerous  than  those  in  the  healthy  ones.  The 
necessities  of  many  whose  marriages  had  been  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  in  these  unusually 
great  mortalities,  inducing  them  to  re-enter  the  mar- 
riage state;  and  the  feelings  of  others,  who,  after  the 
wound  death  inflicts  on  the  heart,  seek,  in  due  time, 
solace  in  the  connubial  state,  as  the  patriarch  Isaac  did 
after  the  death  of  his  mother;  these  considerations,  I 
rather  prepared  me  to  expect  an  excess  of  mar- 
riages at  about  such  a  period  after  extraordinary  mor- 
talities ;  yet  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  reasons  advanced 
in  the  commencement,  of  this  chapter,  in  proof  that 
increasing  and  not  diminishing  numbers  conduce  to 
plenty  and  happiness,  and  consequently  encourage 
those  connexions  which  aie  the  best  evidences  of  them, 
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still  prevail  and  more  than  balance  all  those  other  cir- 
ciinist.-mees:  still,  death  does  not  make  room  for  mar- 
riage in  Hi  attempted  to  be  Hxed  upon  us: 
witness  again  this  table,  to  which  Mr.  Malthns  lias 
ventured  so  often  to  refer.  In  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  must  (aortal  ones,  the  marriages, 
ilmiirrli  inereased  as  my  argument  demands,  amount 
to72,I07  oidy;  tailing  short,  by  upwards  of  a  thousand, 
of  the  marriages  of  those  years  in  which,  according  to 
tin-  system  I  am  combating,  there  was  the  least  room  for, 
and  c.iiirlit.  tin  n  tore,  to  have  been  the  fewest  of  them. 

(15)  This  table  of  Susmilch's  dutj   likewise  06rve 

as  an  additional  test  of  some  of  Mr.  Malthus's  peculiar 
notions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  registers,  which  have 

been  previously  eoiisulcred.  and  v.liich  he  revives  in 
the  chapter  under  consideration*  He  says.,  *'  On  an 
"  average  of  the  4C  years  after  the  plague,  the  pro- 
"  portion  of  annual  births  to  annual  marriages  is  as  43 
"  to  10;  that  is,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
'•  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  book,  out  of  43  children 

pro,  20  of  them  live  to  be  married.  Tin 
"  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  daring  litis  period,  is 
"  1.17  to  100.  But  to  produce  such  an  increase,  OH 
"  the  supposition  that  only  20  children  of  43,  or  2  Ottl 
"  of  4-ro.  live  to  be  married,  each  marriage,  I  am  jht- 
■•  maded,  for  the  reasons  given  in  that  chapter,  mi 
"  have  yielded  eight  births1.*' 

(16)  Mr.  Multbus    thus  not    only  repeats  what  he 
had  previously  asserted  at  much  length,  that  the  i 
portion  of  annual  marriages  and  annual  births  have 
abvliiti  lv  nothing  whatever  to  do  with   each  other, 

Inn    he  here  attempts  to  shew  that  the  marriages  ami 

births  regularly  given,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  have 

likewise  DO  more  relation  to  each  other;  these,  indeed 

1  MahW,  Km*?  on  Population,  p,  243. 
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give  ;i  |>rcij)iirtii)ii  of  -I  r'„  to  1  ;   but  he  is  persuaded,  for 
reasons  given  somewhere  else,  thai   the  real  number 
must  in  this  case  have  been  ;■-  s  to  I.    The  extrava 
ganec  of  the  latter  supposition  needs  nut  to  be  pointed 

out  ;  if  the   proportion  of  marriages,    SB  »ll  count  i 
actually  barren,  and  the  still  greater  number  otln  nvise 

th:ni  prolific,  be  taken  into  the  account,  the  usual  site 
of  the  remaining  families  will  necessarily  be  so  inereaa  d 
as  still  further  to  expose  an  absurdity,  which  at  first 
sight  is  sufficiently  palpable.  Hut.  to  dismiss  mere 
conjecture, and  to  advert  to  recorded  facts;  the  period 

in  Question  includessevfral  terms  of  the  average  dura- 
tion of  the  prolifiencss  of  marriages;  consequently, 
most  of  the  marriages  which  took  place  during  its 
whole  duration,  must  have  already  given  their  whole 
number  of  births,  which  were  of  course  included  in  the 
column  expressing  the  annual  number  of  them.  Now, 
supposing  the  number  of  children  included  in  this 
-.tor,  though  resulting  from  the  marriages  which 
had  been  ceh-brnti  il  before  the  commencement    of  this 

period,  and  consequently,  not  entered  in  the  document, 

to  balance  the  number  of  children  that  would  lie  born 
Bfcr  its  termination,  whieh  were,  nevertheless,  the 
product  of  marriages  included  in  the  register;  then,  as 
has  been  before  shewn,  the  whole  number  of  the  births 
divided  by  that  of  the  marriages,  would  give  the  actual 
and  exact  average  prolifiencss  of  each  of the  latter  during 

that  period,  instead  of  having  no  relatio  h  other. 

In  this  instance  the  variation  is  little,  and  cannot  sensil  >ly 
affect  any  calculation  as  to  the  prolirieucss  of  the  whole 
term;  and,  moreover,  that  variation,  be  it  noted,  is  in 
aid  of  my  proof,  the  marriages  of  the  live  years  before 
its  commencement  exceeding  in  number  those  of  the 
five  years  at  its  termination.     Appealing,  then,  to  the, 
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very  same  document,  and  to  the  same  period,  I   find 
there  were    248,777   marriages;   these,  according    bQ 
Mr.  Malthus's  persuasion,   yielded    1,!MJ0,216  births; 
]  ,083,872,  however,  is  the  actual  number.     Hut,  even 
granting  him  all  this,  in  spite  of  both  facts  and  pos- 
sibilities; still  Ins  non  involves  his  own  argu- 
ment in  deeper,  and,  indeed,  inextricable  confusion,  aa 
is  always  found  to  be  the  cause  whenever  gross  liberties 
are  taken  with  the  proportions  of  Natu BB.      His  '*  im- 
portant and  interesting  piece  of  information,"  as  applied 
to  the  table  in  question,  is,  that  as  the  proportion  of 
annuul  births  to  annual  marriages  is  as  4^0  to  1  ;  so  it 
is  certain  that  2  out  of  every  4fa  births  lived  to  be 
married  in  Prussia  and  Lithuania  at  this  period.   Now, 
supposing  then  the  marriages  took  place,  on  the  aver- 
age, at  the  age  of  23  years,  or,  in  other  words,  that  as 
many  married    after  that  period   as  before,   and  no 
more;  why,  then,  as  there  were,  according  to  the  table. 
1 1 7,060  marriages  in  the  first  23  years  after  the  plague, 
viz.,  from  the  year  1711  to  1733,  inclusive,  (to  avoid 
all  cavil,  I  take  the  table  as  Mr.  Malthus  represents 
it,   which   will  not  at  all  affect  the    illustration,)   so, 
according  to  his  "  persuasion,"  these  marriages  must 
have   "yielded"  936,528  children.     In  the  next  term 
of  23  years,  the  marriages  resulting  from  these  births, 
according  to  the  above  assumption,  having  taken  place, 
tin  v  ought,  according  to  his  rule,  (giving,  as  applied 
in  this  case  by  hi  him  It,  2  marriages  in  4A  births.)  to 
have  amounted  to  217,794,  or  435.504  persons  ought 
to  have  lived  to  marry ;  but,  alas   for  the  theory,  the 
real  number  of  marriages  during  the  whole  correlative 
term.    28    years   in    advance   of   the    births,   that  is, 
from  the  years  1734  to  1756,  inclusive,  is  181,711,  or. 
263,422  individuals,  only.     According  to  this  method, 


tl  if  re  fore,  of  estimating  the  prolificness  of  marriages, 
only  2  out  of  7tV,  instead  of  2  out  of  4-fj,  would  have 
lived  to  marry. 

(17)  But  to  release  Mr.  Malthus  from  his  own 
supposition,  that  the  actual  fecundity  of  marriages 
could  be  eight,  and  the  annual  proportions  only 
about  four  births  to  each,  which,  from  ;i  note  in  his  last 
edition,  though  very  obscurely  expressed,  I  think  he 
would  not  be  anxious  to  repeat,  a  longer  consideration 
having  probably  convinced  him  that  his  attack  upon 
Dr.  Price  has  terminated  in  any  thing  rather  than  a 
triumph;  let  us  advert,  for  a  moment,  to  his  other 
equally  confident  assertion,  thai,  the  annual  proportion 
in  this  table  for  the  period  adverted  to,  being  4-f\j  births 
to  one  marriage,  two  only  of  the  born  live  to  marry. 
I  hardly  need  repeat  that  births  and  the  marriages  which 
ultimately  result  from  them  are  not  contemporaneous ; 
and  if  I  again  divide  the  period  under  consideration  into 
two  terms  of  23  years  each,  supposing  the  average 
nubile  age  to  be  23  years,  (which,  as  so  much  has  been 
advanced  about  the  preventive  check  resinning  its 
operation  so  soon  after  the  plague,  will  hardly  be 
objected  to  as  too  late.)  then  it  is  evident  tlnit  the  mar- 
riages of  the  last  division  resulting  from  the  births  of 
former,  will  express  the  real  proportion  of  the  born 
who  actually  lived  to  marry.  Now  the  births  of  these, 
first  23  years,  namely,  those  from  1711  to  1733  inclu- 
sive, amounting  to  500,152,  and  tin*  marriages  23 
years  afterwards,  namely,  from  1734  to  1756  inclusive, 
to  131,711,  or  263,422  individuals,  it  follows  that  2 
out  of  less  than  3/u,  instead  of  2  out  <•!' I  ,'„  lived  to  form 
that  connexion.  No  reference  in  this  ease  need  to  be 
made  to  the  proportion  of  second  marriages,  as  it 
equally  affects  both  modes  of  computation. 

(IH)     In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  what  is 
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termed  so  "  valuable  and  interesting  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation," for  want  of  possessing  which,  it  is  said,  Dr. 
Price,  and  almost  all  other  writers  in  political  arith- 
metic, have  so  "  totally  misapprehended  the  principle  of 
population  V'  is>  *°.  adopt  his  own  language,  ajhjen^ap- 
plied  to  their  calculations,  "perfectly  useless  V     In 
fact,  according  to  Mr.  Malthus's  explanation  of  the  use 
df  registers,  casual  and  desultory  observation  wolild  tfc 
a' far  surer  guide  on  all  matters  connected  'with-parjtf* 
lation  than  such  documents.     The  disparaging*  l  ifc*f 
guttge  quoted   respecting  the  laborious  and  >>uidM 
pursuits' of  our  best  writers  on  these -topic9y>aod«tfeq 
fmputation  of  total  ignorance  with  '*whieb:>«keif«  mit 
loaded,  will  be  some  apology  for .  any .  warintto  ef'fifcN 
pressiori  into  which  I  may  have  likewise  fallen;  .  Uuxut 
'  (19)    Such  then  is  the  nature  of  Mr.  MaWnisW  *ea>i 
soiling  on  this  confessedly  important  •  branch,  *  of' *H« 
Subject-^reasoning   which  be  somewhei-eisays'tdriU 
stand  though  the  facts  on  which  it  pjrofesfle«rtp>h* 
ftnmded  should  turn  out  to  be  erroneous3.;,  r  J  perfectly 
concur  In  this  idea,  singular  as  it  seems ;  I  s«oh  rea- 
soning in  favour  of  the  erroneoas  prineipi^  ofl<poffci- 
lation  as  we  are  often  compelled  to  advert. ftofiwll 
indeed  have  a  better  chance  of  standing,  the,fes*ar»mid 
More  fallacious  are  the  facts  on  which-  it  pcofesoea  tfl 
be  founded.  ._■  .<.....,»,•< 
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(1)  The  purport  of  this  work  being  not  more  the 
subversion  of  the  false  and  pernicious  theory  of  po- 
pulation now  unhappily  prevalent,  than  the  establish- 
ment of  one  of  8  contrary  tendency,  and  founded  upon 
principles  of  benevolence  and  truth,  I  shall  persist  in 
tlie  argument  of  the  last  chapter,  the  importance  of 
which  to  the  question  at  issue  is  universally  recog- 
nized ;  and,  first,  I  .shall  fnrt.hrr  investigate  authorities 
to  which  the  author  principally  referred  to  lias  merely 
alluded,  and  afterwards  appeal  in  my  turn  to  docu- 
ments of  still  greater  authority  and  importance,  as  well 
as  open  to  more  general  examination. 

(2)  Towards  the  termination  of  the  chapter  already 
considered,  Mr.  Malthus  thus  expresses  himself: 
"  For  the  periodical,  though  irregular,  returns  of  sickly 
"  seasons,  1  refer  the  reader  tu  the  valuable  tables  of 
"  mortality  which  Susmilch  has  collected.  The 
"common  epidemical  years  that  arc  interspersed 
"  throughout  these  tables,  will  not  of  course  have  the 

■  same  effects  on  the  marriages  and  births,  as  the 
"  great  plague  in  the  table  for  Prussia ;  but  in  pro- 

■  portion  to  tittir  magnitude,  their  operation  will  in 
"general  be  found  to  be  similar1."  There  being  no 
other  method  of  determining  the  justness  of  this 
appeal  to  these  voluminous  tables,  than  that  already 
pursued  in  reference  to  one  of  them,  I  have,  at  ob- 
viously no  little  trouble,  adopted  it,  and  I  proceed  to 
give  the  results.     In  the  mortal  years  distinguished  by 

1  M«HV»,  Easy  on Popidatiuu,  p.  26 J. 
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Susmileh  with  an  asterisk,  the  deaths  exceed  those  of 
the  healthy  yean  of  the  same  periods  by  more  than 
one-third  ;  :i  prodigious  ditl< Truce,  and  fully  sumVient 
to  produce  a  great   increase  in  the   number  of  mar- 

■■  -s,  had  such  been  the  order  of  nature :  the  mam;! 
were,  on  the  contrary,  fewer,  instead  of  DOK  numerous, 
than  those  whieh  took  place  in  the  healthy  years  of  the 
same  sections,  and  fewer  even  than  the  average  number 
of  marriages  throughout.  But  as  this  point  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  its  bearings  on  the  main  argum 
I  have  given  these  tables  the  greatest  attention,  and  as 
some  of  the  marks  seemed  placed  in  u  Bomewhat  arbi- 
trary manner,  J  have  gone  through  the  whole  series, 
taking  the  most  mortal  years  in  each  of  their  several 
divisions,  where  the  years  were  consecutive;  taking  the 
marriages  of  those  years,  and  likewise  of  tin-  \  car  ensu- 
ing ;  next,  the  healthiest  year  in  each  several  division, 
jind  the  marriages  of  that  year;  and  lastly,  the  average 
of  the  marriages  of  every  sueh  section  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing are  the  total  results,  the  particulars  of  which 
would  have  been  given,  only  that  their  insertion  would 
have  spread  over  far  too  many  pages  of  this  volume. 

(3)  The  number  of  deaths  in  the  most  mortal  years, 
collected  from  the  several  sections  of  the  tables  in 
Susmileh  *s  work,  as  divided  by  himself,  amounts  to 
3,328,624  :  the  number  of  the  deaths  in  the  most 
hculthy  years  of  the  same  sections  throughout,  col- 
lected in  like  manner,  is  2,817,262.  Now,  in  the 
former  years,  there  are  in  fail  tables,  889,611  mar- 
riages only :  in  the  latter  950,421.  But  in  some  of 
these  tables  the  years  are  not  always  given  con- 
secutively :  rejecting  therefore,  all  such  as  not  being 
perhaps  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  point  at  issue, 
and  to  leave  no  possible  room  for  undue  selec- 
tion, whuh  partiality  for  a  particular  argument  may 
Sometimes,   perhaps,  occasion,  however  unconsciously 
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and  unintentionally;  and,  to  take  the  numbers,  with 
the  most  scrupi  I'n  m  the  mortal  years  in 

those  registers  where  the  yours  are  given  connectedly, 
SO  as  to  make  each  <>t  the  following  results  attain- 
able, there  are.  in  the  several  sections,  aforesaid, 
2,84."i.:i.lli  death*:  in  the  most  healthy.  -_>.-l(i!l.?iil 
The  latter  are,  again  decidedly,  the  most  favourable  to 
marriage,  there  having  been  in  those  years,  831,423 

ridings  celebrated,  while  the  average  of  the  marriages 
in  the  same  periods  amounted  to  802,7^2  only.  But  the 
question  is,  MM  tho  mortal  years  more  favourable  to 
marriage?     So  far  from  that  being  .  the  num- 

ber of  celebrations  ill  thesr  were  774,008  only  (above 

67  Q less  than  those   in  the  most  healthful  years); 

and  even  adding  those  of  the  yea  i  usuing.  which 
amounted  to  s2~;,.'isl.  the  number  will  still  be  upwards 
of  3000  short  of  the  average,  and  more  than  ten  times 
three  thousand  below  the  amount  of  the  weddings  of 
those  years  in  which  death  had  audi  the-  least  "room" 
for  such  connexions.  Such  is  the  ditlcrrm-r  between 
speaking  of  documents  in  support  of  a  theory,  and 
allowing  them  to  speak  for  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  truth. 

(4)  Nor  are  there  any  general  exceptions  in  these 
tables  to  whatl  think  w.  mv  now  warranted  in  calling 
the  law  of  Nature.  Frivolous  distinctions  are  fre- 
quently drawn  between  the  comparative  Operation  of 
the  preventive  check  in  towns  and  ■  - 1 •  1 1 1 1 1 1  \  pi. ices;  I 
have,  therefore,  by  u  little  further  trouble,  discriminated 
the  facte  presented,  with  a  view  to  the  obviating  of 
this  pos.-.dde  object  ion.  In  the  provinces  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy,  to  which  Susmilch  seems  to  have 
directed  his  special  attention,  there  were,  in  the  most 
mortal  years,  (the  results  obtained  as  before  explained,) 
l,o7s,U3  deaths;  the  marriages  in  those  years  were 

P2 
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4G3/I-H  end  in  tin-  qex\  474,G03,  the  mean  number 
beinjj.  consequently,  4GS,;s21  ;  whereas,  in  the  most 
healthy  years*  in  which  there  yrete  only  1 ,2?4.2> .1 
deaths,  the  marriages  amounted  to  470,131.  In  dif- 
ferent other  countries,  whose  registers  he  gives  1'or  a 
serjes  of  years,  I  find  the  deaths  in  the  most  mortal 
years  in  the  several  divisions  to  amount  to  895,269, 
in  which  years  232, s79  marriages  were  contracted  ; 
in  the  year  ensuing  these,  269,247,  mean  number 
251,003;  whereas  the  average  number  of  marriages 
for  the  same  periods  is  261,331;  and  (hose  y«ars  in 
which  the  ,;  least  room"  had  been  made,  were  a 
precisely  those  in  which  most  had  crowded  into  that 
state,  the  deaths  being  only  84G,134.  the  marriages 
27G,392.  In  towns  in  which  we  are  assured  the 
preventive  check  is  the  most  operative,  (another  de- 
duction, by-tbe-bye,  of  this  reasoning  system,  which 
is  totally  contradicted  by  facts,)  in  the  years  of  the 
greatest  mortality,  when  the  deaths  amounted  to 
371,054,  the  marriages  were  78,179  ;  those  of  the  year 
following  81,531,  the  mean  number  79,8-55,  being 
6,044  under  the  number  of  the  celebrations  in  the 
healthiest  years,  in  which  289,021  only  had  died. 

(5)  These  numbers,  if  correctly  stated,  it  will  be 
admitted,  are  quite  sufficient  to  set  this  controversy 
at  rest;  yet,  justiec  to  the  argument  requires  that  these 
results  should  have  further  consideration,  in  order  to 
give  them  their  due  weight.  As,  in  selecting  from  every 
Section  in  the  whole  tables,  where  the  years  are  regularly 
given,  that,  in  the  first  place,  in  which  the  greati  ■.->! 
n umber  of  deaths  occurred,  it  must  he  very  obvious, 
that  in  an  increasing  population,  which  seems  to  Li 
In  i  a  the  cuse  in  most  of  the  instances  given,  supposing 
that  increase  In  be  regular,  the  largest  number  would 
naturally  fall  in  the  last  year   of  each  division,,   and 
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would  have,  of  course,  tin-  largest  number  of  niarri 
opposite  ;  mi  the  contrary,  tin  smallest  number  of 
ha  uihiIiI  bi  expected  to  stand  in  the  first  year  0f 
'•ctton,  attended  by  the  smallest  number  of  mar- 
riages :  this  difference  between  die  marriages  and 
deaths  of  the  first  and  last  years  being  regulated  by 
the  rate  of  the  in<  tease  of  the  population.  Susiuileh 
usually  divides  his  table  into  :  9  of  rive  years; 

and  BOpposing   11  percent  to  DC  the  annual  rate  of 
increase  in  any  country,   the  registers  of  whose  popu- 
lation he  has  given  ;    5  per  cent,  il  Ss  clear,  would  be 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  the  marrii 
and  deaths  in  the  first  and  those  in  the  last  year  of 

1  lustrum.  Now,  without  meaning  that  this  na- 
tural arrangement  of  the  humbers  constant)}  0©  ur»,  I 
cbnteno!  that  there  is  always  a  "  tendency"  to  it;  such 
is  obvious  on  the  slightest  inspection  of  the-tables,  and 
must,  indeed,  be  the  fact  on  the  whole,  wherever  po- 
pulation is  advancing.  It  is  char  that  some  calcula- 
tions should  be  tnade  on  this  principle1,  if  we  mean 
to  deal  fairly  by  the  proofs  brought  forward.  If.  how- 
ever, they  already  substantiate  the  facts  at  issue,  without 
the  cinisiderable  addition  which  is  due  to  this  inert  ase 
throughout,  tin-  results  must  have  been  still  more 
striking,  had  the  correction  been  supplied  :   but   they 

already  decisive. 

S3)  But  on  this  important,  and  as  it  respects  the 
n  question,  determining  point,  the  facts  just  bre- 
ed may  be  objected  to  by  soni.'.  ns  the  only 
us  left  of  defending  a   system,  which    they  an-  as 

tenacious  to  maintain  as  they  were  eager  to  embrabe. 
Though  I  can  hardly  suppose  many  will  suspect  an 
author  of  wilfully  falsifying  printed  documents,  still, 

!!  should    have   hern    glad  to  have    presented    at    full 
th  the  tables  thus  examined;    but  as  it   would 
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have  involved  the  printing-  of  some  hundred  additional 
pages  of  i:'j'ircs  to  luivr  done  ><\  I  was  obliged  bo 
decline  it.     All  I  can  therefore  do,   il  to  oiler  tin;  do- 

ciniu'iits  iroin  which  the  preceding  sons  ere  obtained 
tn  the  examination  of  any  who  may  he  dispOSld  n  i 
trover!  their  exactness;  Offj  rather,  10  ret. if  ffOSh  to  the 
Original  tables  themselves.  In  the  menu  Mine,  I  can 
nsMin-  (lie  reader,  that  I  had  an  inducement  to  he  as 
■  Viet  as  possible,  even  beyond  what  the  determination 
of  the  Bubjeel  ni  dispute  supplied.  1  hail,  as  I  be- 
lieved, previously  discovered,  from  the  examination  of 
other  records:,  a  law  of  nature,  iar  more  mysterious^  and 
not  less  certain  than  the  one  just  examined,  and  this 
I  found  fully  continued  by  these  very  t(  U  well 

as  by  all  others  to  which   I  have  hitherto  had  bc© 
A  law,  were  the  principle  of  population  I  an  opposing 
true,   which   necessarily   presents   Providence    m    the 
perpetual   act  of   malignantly   frustrating  the    very 

attempts  which  Nature  makes  to  mitigate  the  evils 
which  that  principle  inflicts:  but,  if  the  system  de- 
veloped in  this  work  is  that  of  truth,  which  exhibits 
the  sjiiiu-  gracious  power  as  the  unwearied  instrumi 
not  only  of  promoting  the  general  prosperity  of  in 
kind,  hut  of  instantly  repairing  those  incidental  cala- 
mities to  which  they  are  exposed.  More  «if  this,  how- 
ever, hereafter,  when  I  shall,  like  Muret,  "  betake 
myself  to  a  miracle';"  that  is,  venture  to  attribute  the 
undoubted  operations  of  Nature  to  a  principle  <>t  in- 
ni  and  active  benevolence. 
(7)  But  to  return.  The  reader  may,  perhaps, 
after  all,  refuse  his  confidence  to  my  deductions  from 
tables  thus  mutually  appealed  to  hy  us  both  ;  but  not 
easily  to  be  met  with,  at  least  in  this  country,  espei  ially 
after  having  seen  the  incorrect  Use  ihat  has  been  made  of 

Maltbus,  Esraay  on Population,  p.  -"J. 
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them  :  though  I  cannot  hut  think  that  mine  are  of  a 
vi-rv  dillerent  character  from  tin  Me  founded  upon  mere 
vague  and  general  rcfeivucrs,  .-till,  on  u  sul>Jc*<rt  t»t"  so 
much  moment,  ever]  reasonable  objection  ought  tr>  be 
considered;  and  this  ihftU  be  entirely  removed  by 
transferring  tin-  proof  to  tin  r<  uistrrs  of  those  other 
countries,  irhioh  are  gentfftU]  referred  to  ihromrhout 
the  entire  argument;  the  statistics  of  which  are  pub- 
lished lu-iv,  ;md  are  sullieiently  fiiiuili;ir  to  ;ill 
attend  to  inquiries  like  the  present. 

(3)    Respecting  Sweden   im dotting  Finland),  War- 

gentin  has  given  the  uiarriii^es   of  fifteen    successive 
s,    from    1749    tu    1763    inclusive1;    dividing  this 
period,  after  the  manner  of  Susmilch,  into  three  sections 
of  live  years  each,  these  are  the  results. 

Tai.i.k  XXXIV. 
SonriHo  tiik  urrxcT  or  Mortalitirs  on  thk  number  or  Mar- 

RIAOR5    Ul    SlVHDKN. 


p«n>- 

-Vnrtiiijr.. 

MvriafM 

of  111. 
Y»»r  »tur. 

H.nUbUl 
Y.««. 

Deal  hi. 

M»xri»rr,, 

1749 

1758 
1763 

•1,171 

71.487 
85,093 

19,045 
19,484 
20,927 

20.927 

1. 210 

is2« 

1753 
1754 
1760 

55,407 
64.341 

60,323 

20,089 
21.994 
23.3S3 

T«uU. 

221),  75! 

59,4  :.li 

•8,419 

180,07  1 

lu.ltih 

This  tabic  also  is  conclusive  as  it  regards  Swnl •  n. 
In  the  mortal  years,  the  deaths  exceeded  those  in  the 
lealthful  ones  by  above  22  in  the  100  ;    but   the   mar- 
riages in  the  latter  exceeded  those  in  the   former  by 

1  Wargeuliu,  Kungl  Veleiu.  Ai-nlnn.     live  y«U«,  the  Year  after  I  n>->  mil  bom* 
Bfeaffl.  I7M,  Q.   In  Sir  Joseph  Boaiu's    gireu,  the  tRMO  teriuinaling  with  that 
ibrarr. 
•  Thi* 


una  is  the  average  uf  tbc  lust 


year. 
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GOIO4  ami  even  if  the  years  after  tlie  mortal  ones  be 
added,  still  their  mean  number  falls  short  by  2529. 
Jli;(9)  The  census  of  France,  as  given  bj  the  Bureau 
of  Longitude,  for  the  years  1819  to  1824  inclusive, 
present!  a  less  remarkable  variation  in  the  number  ot 
annual  deaths  than  any  of  the  documents  hitherto 
referred  to.  Still  it  establishes  the  fact  for  which  I 
Contend  |  though;  as  it  ought  to  do,  admitting  the  de- 
duction 1  have  nedfl  to  be  a  law  of  Nature,  by  u 
difference  less  striking.  This  term  must  of  course  be 
divided  into  four  years  only,  B8)  indeed,  some  tew  of 
Susmilchs  are.  The  facts  in  point  arc  then  as  follow1: 

Table  XXXV. 

flaswiNO  *H«  trrzer  or  Mortautim  on  tux  mhuii  or  Majl- 
jujIj  riaob*  in  Francs. 


"U*rt.1 
run 

i><j 

M.rrU««, 

MfcfrlifM 

uf  [he 

lllet. 

HnWiri 

Di-atht.       1    If  mil— 

V»»r». 

1819 

:  1322 

768,055 
774.162 

215,088 
247.495 

208,993 
262.020 

1817 

l»48 

71S.223   205,214 
742,735 !  262.020 

J\it«l». 

1,562.217 

462,5*3 

470,918 

•  • 

1,490.9 &Hj  467.264 

France,  therefore,  may  be  confidently  appealed  to  in 
contradiction  of  the  notion  that  deaths  make  room  for 
marriages.  The  marriages  in  the  most  fatal  years  arc 
fewer  than  in  iho.-r  tin-  least  Catajj  ami,  even  if  the 
y<  nr    following   he  added    to    the    former,    the    mean 


I  htve  «*n  Oie  but  the  murrinff*-*  nr*  only  2J.1.G74— 

.  ilfn.rt    l.ir    \«tU>.    u-l  Hut.  pi,™  (r*n  by  \brUS,  0l.t«  lh«)M-  wJiirh  I.-  k 
0    IOM  od  ili. ili.  .1  mortal  yrnr  of  the  riat 

largmi  numWr  tliot  Las  jut  occurrtil;  nuw  g  ■<■».     >irthc  AiuHwriw. 


number  is  again  loss  than  that  which  appears  in  the 
years  of  the  least  mortality. 

(10)     But  the  last  national  test  to  which   I   shall 

nit  this  dispute  will  be  fur  the  most  satisfactory 
and  interesting  to  the  reader;  comprehending,  as  it 
does,  a  much  longer  term  of  years  than  any  of  the 

ii'  iIik  uments  referred  to  ;  and  especially  as  it  re- 
lates to  England,  whose  statistics  are  in  every  one's 
hands:  a  country  containing  a  more  dense  population 
than  perhaps  any  other  country  of  equal  extent 
in  any  pari  Of  the  world,  and  where  the  principle  I 
am  combating,  if  it  operate  at  all,  must  operate  with 
great  exactness.  Such,  indeed,  is  asserted  to  be  the 
case ;  and  so  precise  are  Mr.  Mnltlvus's  ideas  upon  the 
subject,  and  so  nice  his  calcufationd  as  to  the  effect  of 
"  room  and  vacancies,*'  about  which  he  is  perpetually 
speaking,  especially  in  reference  to  this  country,  that 
pronounces  thai  the  "  portioning  of  twenty  maidens 
"  with  a  hundred  pounds  each,"  so  as  to  cause  their 
marriage,  would  he  "  balanced  by  the  necessity  ofceli- 
••  hiiey  in  twenty  other  maidens  somewhere  else,"  or 
else  by  "  an  increase  in  general  difficulties  of  rearing 
"  children  and  getting  employment1."  His  ideas  on  the 
subject  are  expressed  with  sufficient  precision:  the 
only  question  is.  ;nv  they  true?  Thank  Clon,  they 
arcuthenvue  !  J  proceed,  then,  to  die  determination  of 


the  subject,  as  re  terrible,  lastly,  to  England.  Does  b 
or  proportion  of  deaths  make  room  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  marriages  ?  Certain  as  to  the  deter- 
mination of  this  point.  : 1 1 1 r I ,  hen-  at  least,  conscious  of 
being  exposed  to  examination  and  detection  throughout, 
1  shall  give  to  il  the  most  ecrupuldos  attention.  The 
marriages  and  deaths  have  been  given  during 
the  term  of  forty-one  years,  namelv,  from  1780  to  1980 

'  Mutton,  BMay  on  Pirjmlaliw".  p.  «0. 
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inclusive;  a  period  sufficiently  extended  to  be  decisive 
of  the  dispute  as  it  regard*  this  country-:  and,  being 
quite  aware  that  particular  classifications  of  facts  are 
often  very  adroitly  made,  80  as  to  answer  special  pur- 
poses, I  shall  vary  the  classification  or  divisions  of  tins 
period,  so  as  to  render  any   practices  of  that  nature 
impossible.    The  following  table,  then,  will  exhibit  the 
totals  as  collected  from  the  registers  of  England,  the 
particulars  of  which  will   In-  found   in   the    published 
censuses,    and    obtained    in    the    following   dihVrent 
methods:     The  first  line  gives  the  total  of  the  deaths 
in  the  most  mortal  years,  and  the  marriages  of  those 
years   and    of  the    next   succeeding  ones,  contrasted 
with  the  alternate  or  most  healthful  years,  and  tin-  mar- 
riages therein  ;  forty  years  of  thfl  register  being  in  this 
instance  divided  into  twenty  sections  of  two  years  each, 
commencing  with  the  year  1780,  and  terminating  with 
that  of  1819.    The  second  presents  the  same  facts,  tlu- 
table  being  similarly  divided,  only  that  it  is  made  to 
commit    at  1781,  and  to   terminate  at   1820.       Jn 
these  two  biennial  divisions,  therefore,  every  year  is 
introduce 1 1,  and  each  differently  arranged.     The  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lines  give  the  same  period,  divided  into 
thirteen  sections  of  three  years  each  ;  the  first  from  1780 
to  1818,  the  second   from  1781  to  1819,  and  the  thin! 
from    1782    to    1820:    these    three   ternaric6,    conse- 
quently,   include   all    the    years,  though    each  is  again 
differently  connected.    In  the  sixth  and  seventh  lines. 
til.-  >eeiiuns  are  of  four  years  each,  respectively  com- 
mencing at  1780  and  1781,  and  terminating  at  1819 
and  1820.     In  the  eighth  and  ninth,  the  divisions  are 
each   fi\e  years   (eight   in  number),  commencing  and 
terminating  as  the  preceding  ones.     A  column  is  also 
added,  expressing  the  average  marriages  of  each  class 
of  sectional  divisions  throughout.     The  results  thus 
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obtained  are,  therefore,  placed  beyond  the  imputation 
of  being-  produced  by  partial  arrangement,  or  selection  ; 
and  if  they  concur  with  those  previously  adduced,  and 
with  each  other,  are  as  far  removed  from  the  possib- 
ility of  being  the  effects  of  chance.  The  registers  of. 
England  and  Wales,  that  part  of  the  Empire  respecting 
which  alone  they  are  published,  and  for  the  whole 
period  since  they  are  annually  given,  thus  decide  the 
question : 
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|        Pearled.    ' 

Narabrr 

of  Sec- 
tion*. 

Yf«r* 
in 

each. 

Dtairn*  in   Our 

noil  Mortal 

Year*. 

Marritn*iafke'' 

moit  Mortal 
"     "Year*.  1 

tfarrlaje*  la  the 
next  eiuuinj 
"  Yean. 

1?80 
to  1819 

1820 

■•' 

20 
20 

9 
2 

8,949,618* 
3,988,117' 

1,559,470 
1,570,711 

•  •       •  • 

•  •       •  • 

7,937,735 

8,130,181 

•  •       •  • 

,1780 
1818 
!        17811 
1819 
,1,78* 
1820, 

13 
IS 

13 

10 
10 

8 
8 

3 
3 
8 

"-■1  ' 
4 

5 

5 

2,605,936' 
8,593,930  *; 

2,625,887' 

987,71$ 
1,021,762 
1,035,709 

1-082,656 
'tOJ.ai758 
1^,0*1 

*'.»'» 

7,825,758 

8,045,190 

;i,1^505 

1760 
I         1819 

1820 

' 

2,014,117' 

2,028,484* 

770,939 
768,455 

"  78»f,973 
''840,947 

.  >.: 

4,042,601 

1,539,194 

'  1*590  J9t0 

i         J760] 
1819 
1761 
1820 

li684,840» 
1,634,547' 

606,923 
609,771 

■   610,821 
-  646,402 

-  ' 

3,269,387 

1,216,694 

X*a*,«to 

Total*  •ftUiMtievcn    diriiloac. 

15,187,741 

5,801,078 

tf,*MSW$ 

Mno  to ana)  mm  of  ditto. 

201,836 

77,347 

;"v'f9,387 

0*  DWidlB*  ,Ha  r*f  lilir*  iW,  rhew  rear* 
ar»,  1780.  1783.  1784,  1786.  1788,  17W.  1793, 
jftS.lW,  17«8,  1800,  1803.  1806.  1807.  1808, 
WlO,  1912,  1814, 1816,  1818. 

e  The  jro.it*  e'nitcad  la  Hi*  jfeerdlag  ena. 
aeration. 

-«1»»T«ar».  \7»1.'  1*781,  1785,  1788,  1789. 
17»  1793, 1795,  17»7.  1800.  1881,  1883,  1806, 
1808,  1810, 181a.  1814, 1816, 1818,  18S0. 

4  Tb t  ramaiaiag  year*. 


*  The  »far«.  1780.  1784,  17™ 
1795. 1900,' 180t,  1808,  leofUaitu 

/The  r»ar».  1781 1781  1797, 
1796. 1798.  180S,  1904,  M09.  Wit.  181 

e  The  reata.  1781,  1784,  178B»  179H  'IW, 
1795.  1797. 1800,  1803,  1807,  Ml*.  1*1*  lfcrij 
1818.  •-...!« 

ATnereMa.   178»,  1786,  IVWi  ITM.'lUt* 

178S,  17*9, 1904,  imiB,  laot,  n  13.  lots,- in* 

•  The  year*.  178*1  H7l*f HrW  Yfm  ifM 

1797,  1800, 1803, 1808, 1810, 1814,  1816,  1818. 
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A»f  r*^o  Number  g( 

lfamaget  ill  rack 

Section. 

DmUm  In  tha  Boat 

Healthful 

Yean. 

Mar  ri  «ifp«  in  the        | 
moat  Healthful 

Year.. 

,   -.1,568,216 
:   1,584,479 

8,841,023' 
3,812,525' 

1,576,983        | 
1,598,2*6 

■ii                          i 

[8,152,695 

7,653,548 

3,175,209 

^^6,7W    t 

.fc099.W>  ,., 

:  :  1,0 13,621 
1,024,041 
1,035,063 

,     2*450,861' 

2,454,058* 
2,4€7,3*4* 

1,021,043 

1,028,721 

:      1,059,255 

.WXfW 

i     3,072,725 

7,880,733 

3,109,919 

,.-l79A«456     .. 
,  784J01     . 

.     784,108 
.     792,230 

1,888,719- 
1,878,041' 

799,160 

■  l     •  -  ( 

786.598 

..l*W*l" 
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(11)    The  above  documents  speak  to  the  plainest  un- 
derstanding:, and  peremptorily  and  for  ever  determine 
the  important  question   before   us,  at  least  so  long  as 
the  laws  of  Nature  and  the  elements  of  society  shall 
remain  unchanged.     They  decide,  on  the  suffrages  of 
millions  of  facts,  regularly  occurring  through  the  period 
of  more  than   forty  years,  not  partially  selected,  but 
taken  universally,  and  placed  in  every  form  of  com- 
bination which    the    nature   of  the  subject  admits,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  anti-populationists.  which   it  has 
been  the  purport  of  this  chapter  to  disprove,  is  not  only 
not  true,  but  that  directly  the  contrary  to  it  is  the  real 
fact ;  that  an  excess  of  deaths  does  not  make  room  for 
an  immediate,  or  even  consequent  increase  of  marria. 
hut  the  reverse:  thus,  whether  the  term  in  question  be 
divided    into   two  years,  Of  into  three,  or  four,  or  R 
yi  argj  or  these  divisions  are  again  varied  by  altering 
the  data  with   which  each  commences,  still  the  facts 
throughout  are  the  same.    In  the  year  in  which  the 
greatest   number  of  deaths  occurs,   the  marriages  are 
fewer  than  those  in  the  next  years,  and  even  the  mean 
number  of  these  two  years  is  below  the  average  num- 
ber of  weddings    at    the  same    periods,    and   always 
still  further  beneath  those  occurring  in  the  most  health- 
ful  years,  which   is  the  great  test  of  the  question  at 
issue.     The  certainty  and  regularity  with  which  these 
results  present  themselves  is  most  striking,  but  I  shall 
merely  refer  to  the  table,  without  particularizing  them. 

(12)  But  these  facts  speak  to  the  heart  yet  louder 
than  to  the  understanding.  Not  only  do  they  demolish 
the  theory  which  they  were  invoked  to  support;  a 
theory  which  represents  all  the  avocations  of  lite  | 
occupied  and  full,  and  that  human  beings,  already  too 
numerous,  stand  in  the  way  of  each  other's  happiness, 
so  that  even  the  marriage  of  an  extra  twenty   poor 
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maidens  here,  would  inevitably  cause  the  necessary 
celibacy  of  twenty  others  there1,  arid,  consequently, 
that  mortality  is  above  all  things  the  regulator  of  mar- 
riages j  quenching*  therefore,  the  dearest  feelings,  and 
paralyzing  the  most  benevolent  efforts  of  mankind :  I 
say,  not  only  do  they  demolish  this  theory,  and  shew 
the  stronghold  of  selfishness  and  cruelty  to  be  "  a 
refuge  of  lies,"  but  they  lay  the  solid  foundation  of 
a  more  cheering  system  upon  unerring  facts;  they 
prove  that  man,  while  obeying  his  purest  feelings,  is 
pursuing  his  truest  interest,  and  co-operating  with  his 
species  in  furtherance  of  the  general  good,  which  is 
still  augmented  and  secured  by  his  increasing  num- 
bers. The  torch  of  Hymen,  therefore,  is  not  lit  at  the 
sepulchral  lamp,  but  at  the  altar  of  that  sacred  system 
where  domestic  rises  into  social,  and  social  into  public 
happiness,  while  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  bene- 
volence pervades  and  animates  the  whole,  rendering  it 
at  once  the  asylum  of  the  purest  affections  and  the 
sanctuary  of  God. 

1  Malthua,  EJway  on  Papulation,  p.  550. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  SCARCITIES  ON  HUMAN  PEOUFICKESS 

(1)  A  LATE  writer,  who  has  atti'inptcd  to  demonstrate 
that  the  duplications  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Malthus  and  others,  are  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  natural  increase,  and 
independent  of  emigration,  has  furthermore  lent  his 
sanction  and  assistance  to  the  theory  of  human  super? 
feeundity,  now  attributed  to  the  latter  author,  namely, 
that  M  mankind  breed  up  to  the  level  of  food,"  profess- 
ing to  demonstrate  the  fact  by  actual  calculation.  His 
proof  will  therefore  constitute  one  of  those  numerical 
errors  into  which  writers  of  this  class  have  fallen  00 
the  subject  of  population,  which  it  is  the  purpose  oi 
this  book  to  rectify.  But  in  Order  not  to  misrepresent 
his  meaning,  I  shall  give  the  whole  of  what  be  has 
advanced  upon  the  subject,  at  least  in  reference  to 
this  country,  to  which  he  primarily  and  particularly 
alludes. 

(2)  Mr.  Milne  is  the  author  to  whom  I  allude.  In 
that  section  of  his  valuable  work  on  Annuities,  in  which 
he  treats  upon  the  progress  of  population,  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself;  "  It  will  be  observed,  that  any  mate- 
"  rial  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat,  is  almost  always 
"  accompanied  by  an  increase  both  of  the  marriages 
"  and  conceptions,  and  by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
"  burials;  consequently,  by  an  increase  in  the  excess 
14  of  the  births  above  the  deaths. 

"  Also,  that  any  material  rise  in  the  pM -e,  is  gene- 
"  rally  attended  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
"  marriages  and  conceptions,  and  by  an  increase  in  the 
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"  burials,  therefore,  by  a  decrease  in  the  excess  of  the 
"  births  above  the  deaths. 

"  Thus,  it  appears  that  mi  increase  in  ( In-  cjiiantitv 
"  of  food,  or  in  the  facility  wherewith  the  labouring 
"  classes  can  obtain  it,  accelerates  the  progress  of 
'*  population,  both  by  augmtihtfug  the  actual  fecundity, 
"  and  diminishing  the  rate  of  mortality  ;  and  that  a 
•.mi  of  food   retards  the  increase   of  the   people, 

'•  by  producing,  in  both  ways,  opposite  effects. 

M  This  table "  (alluding;  to  one  subjoined)  ". ■shews 
<(  that  an  increase  of  food  increases  the  actual  fecun- 
"  dity.  not  only  by  promoting  new  marriage^,  bul  by 
"  rendering  those  already  contracted  more  prolific  : 
'<  (has- 
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"  Whereby  it  appears,  that  a  fall  of  10*.  3tf.  in  tl,e 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  was  attended  by  an  in- 
crease of  4271  in  the  number  of  the  annual  marriages, 
while  the  annual  conceptions  were  augmented  by 
nearly  twice  that  number.     Again. — 
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EFFECT  OF  SCARCITIES 

"  When  the  increase  of  the  conceptions  accompanying 
"  the  tall  of  wheat,  was  more  than  double  that  of  the 
"  marriages. 

"  But  the  mass  of  the  population  seems  not  to  have 
u  recovered  so  quickly  from  the  effects  of  the  great 
"  dearth  of  1800  and  1801,  for,  although  wheat  was 
"  50*.  a  quarter  lower  in  1802  than  in  1801,  and  this 

f;il I  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  23,000  in 
"  the  annual  marriages,  the  conceptions  only  rose  to 
"21,000;  and  a  further  fall  of  1  Is.  in  the  price  (he 
"  year  following,  was  attended  by  an  augmentation  of 
"  4000  in  the  marriages,  and  only  400  in  the  concep- 
■'  turns  ;  after  this,  however,  these  last  resumed  their 
'*  usual  course. 

"  The  relation  between  the  decrements  in  the  annual 
"  marriages  and  conceptions  that  accompany  the  rise 
"  of  wheat,  are  generally  similar  to  these  ;  but  in  the 
"  conceptions  not  quite  so  regular:  perhaps,  for  this 
"  reason,  that  rising  prices  may  deter  from  marriage, 
"  without  the  scarcity  being  so  great  as  to  render 
"  those  already  married  less  prolific1."' 

(:j)  I  might,  were  it  necessary,  controvert  the 
method  here  pursued,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  com- 
parative prolihYness  of  difieren i  v.:irs,  and  dispute 
the  fact,  that  in  this  country,  the  prosperity  of  which 
depend*  SO  imi.-h  DO  Hi  agriculture,  and  where  the 
national  charity  protects  all  from  actual  want,  high 
prices  for  the  products  of  internal  industry  iuv 
a  grefti  •>  of  the  community  in   distress   than 

low  ones:  1  might  also  remark,  that  Mr.  Milne  has 
totally  left  out  of  his  calculation  the  great  fluctu- 
ation in  the  relative  value  of  that  medium  by  which  he 
determines  the  question  of  comparative  plenty  or 
scarcity  ;  and,  above  all,  totally  omitted  to  notice  the 

1  Milne,  Tnsatu*  cai  Annuities  vol  ii.,  pp.  390,  391, 392. 
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e  fleet  which  a  change  from  peace  to  war,  and  con- 
trariwise, has,  lor  very  obvious  reasons,  on  the  pro- 
lificncss  of  standing  marriages;  which  changes  re- 
peatedly occurred  during  the  period  his  table  em- 
braces. The  question,  therefore,  seems  rather  too 
complicated  to  be  thus  summarily  disposed  of.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  examining  the  subject  by  otli« t, 
and,  as  I  think,  more  correct  methods,  I  shall  shew, 
that  even  his  own  mode  of  computation  will  lead  us  to 
a  very  opposite  conclusion  to  that  at  which  he  has 
arrived. 

(4)  First,  however,  1  must  remark,  that  I  do  not 
deny  but  that  dear  seasons  have,  not  an  frequently,  ihe 
elleet  01  postponing,  in  some  instane.es,  marriages,  and, 
consequently,  of  kMening  the  number  which  take 
place,  in  such  years.  Nor  is  it  my  purpose,  at  present, 
to  contend  that  dear  years  may  not  be  rather  more 
mortal   than  plentiful  ones;  though,  when  this  is  the 

e,  it  ifl  more  probably  occasioned  by  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  food,  than  from  its  insulhcien<  y  in 
quantity,  a  circumstance  which  affects  the  higher  as 
well  as  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  and  the  former,  Wt 
are  assured,  far  tnon  uisly,    in  proportion  to  their 

numbers'.  This  point,  however,  has  U  i  Q  ion  no  verted 
by  medical  writers;  nor  docs  it  appear  very  evident, 
by  the  table  referred  to,  that  any  material  reduction 
in  the  price  of  wheat  increases  the  excess  of  the  Imths 
above  the  deaths:  for,  adverting  to  the  last  seven 
years  it  contains,  a  diminution  in  the  price  of  wheat  in 
the  year  1806,  of  8*.  lOd.  the  quarter,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  one,  was  attended  with  a  diminu- 
tion in  that  excess,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  2000, 
whereas  an  increase  in  that  price  in  the  year  1809, 
as  compared  with   1808,  of  16.*.  74.  per  quarter,  was 

1  $M  l>r»,  B*k«  Mil  Clwyuc,  Uutory  vf  tiw  Fwvr  in  Ireland,  paarim. 
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coincident  with  an  increase  in  the  same  excess  of  above 
13,000.  Other  parts  of  the  table  alternately  give  con- 
trary conclusions  in  this  respect;  but,  I  repeat,  it  is 
not  this  position  I  mean  to  controvert,  but  the  a± 
tion,  that  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  food,  and  in 
the  facility  of  obtaining  it,  or,  in  other  terms,  an 
increased  degree  of  ease  and  affluence,  augment  the 
actual  fecundity  of  human  beings;  a  doctrine  which 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  principle  of  this 
treatise,  and  especially  to  the  physiological  argument 
hereafter  to  be  adduced.  I  shall,  therefore,  examine 
the  truth  of  this  notion,  and  first,  by  the  method  he  has 
indicated. 

(5)  To  take,  then,  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  from  the 
very  year  succeeding  that  with  which  Mr.  Milne's  first 
instance  terminates,  arranging  it  in  precise  conformity 
bohia  own  mode. 
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Whereby  it  appears,  thai  notwithstanding  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  marriages,  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
of  four  thousand,  still  the  conceptions  were  almost 
exactly  loim  iiimi.  although  wheat  had  advanced  in 
above  one  half! 
((',)  1  took  the  preceding  example,  in  the  first 
instance,  meivly  because  it  happened  to  be  tlie  next  in 
the  older  of  time  to  that  of  Mr.  Milne's;  but,  on  con- 
sideration, it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  decisive 
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that  could  have. been  selected.  The  last  year  referred 
to  was  one  of  peculiar  severity  ;  the  great  advance  in 
the  price  or  the  prime  necessaries  of  life  pressed  fai 
more  heavily  on  the  lower  ranks,  than  the  mere  no- 
minal Minis  intimate;  for  tin-  wagC8  of  labour  li. id  mi! 
then,  generally  speaking,  been  adjusted  to  the  great 
and  sudden  change.  I  refer  for  an  affecting  account 
of  that  year,  to  Mr.  Ruggles,  who,  in  his  valuable 
history  of  the  poor,  describes  the  distresses  to  which 
that  class  was  then  subjected,  and  the  consequences 
to  which  thev  led.  Striking,  however,  as  is  the  fact 
the  preceding  document  exhibits,  it  nevertheless  does 
not  express  the  truth,  as  it  respects  the  question  before 
us,  to  its  full  extent.  This  was  the  third  successive 
year  in  which  the  marriages  had  regularly  declined  in 
number,  consequently  the  diminution  in  the  latter 
year  does  not  adequately  exhibit  the  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  marriages ;  and  when  it.  is  recollected  that, 
the  first  years  of  matrimony  are  far  the  most  fruitful  in 
conceptions,  this  annual  decline  ought  also  to  be  taken 
into  account.  But  without  taking  into  consideration 
one  of  these  circumstances,  the  single  fact  apparent  on 
the  face  of  the  table  is  sufficient  to  determine  whet  I  hi 
the  price  of  wheat  rules  the  powers  of  generation  in 
the  manner  supposed  by  our  author.  The  case  is  of 
so  extreme  a  character,  that  it  would  have  called  into 
actual  operation*  and  manifested  such  a  law  of  Nature 
had  it  been  in  existence,  not  by  "  tendencies"  towards 
a  certain  result,  but  by  striking  and  corresponding 
effects.  Here  is  an  advance,  of  wheat,  of  more  than 
One  half;  a  gr«flt  diminution  in  the  number  of  mar- 
riages ;  and  yet,  the  rest,  it  is  evident,  "  bring  forth 

more  abundantly,'"  ffi  as  to  make  up  for.  all  the  deii- 
ciei.cics.  not  only  of  the  year  in  question,  but  even  of 
the  two  preceding  ones  likewise. 
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(7)     I  lake  another   instance,   only   two  years  in 
advance  of  the  lust  given  by  Mr.  Milne;  and  one 

included  in  his  own  table. 
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What  shall  be  said  of  this  instance,  certainly  the 
must  important  to  the  question,  in  all  respects,  that 
the  entire  period  afibrds?  All  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it  are  most  Striking  and  decisive.  There 
BH  universal  war,  which  employed  all  the  ener 

and  pergonal  ly  engaged  macs  of  the  youthful  popula- 
tion of  the  country;  and  the  effect  of  war  in  diminish- 
in.;  the  fecundity  Df  vast  numbers  of  subsisting  mar* 
ei  in  ids  not  be  again  alluded  to.  In  the  first  year 
of  these  two.  i-om.  considering  the  alterations  IB  the 
currency  and  the  Wages,  of  the  country,  was  at  annul. 
rate  price;  in  the  lust  it  rose  to  the  appalling  one  of  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  shillings  the  quarter,  and,  more- 
over, it  was  the  second  and  severest  year  of  the  great 
dearth.  tS  Mr.  Milne  calls  it,  who,  arguing  upon  the 
law  of  population  on  mechanical  principles,  holds,  as 

we  have  seen,  that  the  cried  of  a  scarcity  does  not 
subside  with  the  cause;  so  that  the  year  1801,  follow- 
ing that  in  which  corn  was  also  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen shillings  the  quarter,  ought  to  have  been  doubly 
unprolihc.  .Now,  what  are  the  facts?  Corn  rose  7,"> 
per  cent,  as  calculated  on  the  first  year:  the  annual 
marriages  fell  in  amount  10,329;  and  became  lower  in 
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number  than  they  have  been  since  the  year  1783;  nor 
let  me  omit  to  state,  what  is  quite  as  essential  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  tin-  subject,  that  the  marriages 
of  the  intervening  year  had  likewise  fallen  in  number 
7700;  and,   even   in  the  first  year,    1799,  there  B 
fewer  weddings    celebrated   than  in  the  one  imim  - 
iliiitclv  preceding,  by  nearly  2000:   so  that,  Instead 
of   an    increase  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  popula 
tion,  there  was  a  deficiency  as  calculated  on  the  year 
1798,  (by  no  means  an  extraordinary  year,)  amounting 
on  these  three  years  to  23,795  new  married  couples, 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  all   ilii-..  tin-  year    1801,   the 
most  dreadful  one,  in  all  probability,  England  has  ever 
experienced  in  late  times,  when  war,  pestilence,  and 
all  but  famine,  were  at  once  scourging  the  nation ;  I 
say,  in  this  year  there  were  more  conceptions  than  had 
ever  occurred  in  any  one  year  since  England  had  a 
name  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth !     But,  to  con- 
fine myself  to  this  one  year,  there  were,  I  repeat,  10,329 
fewer  marriages,  corn   being   nearly  double   in  price, 
and  still  there  was  an  excess  of  18,967  conceptions: 
facts  which  confirm  the  physical  views  I  take  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  ;  and,  if  the  moral  and  political  ones 
I  entertain  of  its  consequences  are  correct,  namely, 
that  it  pleases  the  Author  of  our  being:  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  that  existence  which  he  cinders,  while  he 
multiplies  the  number  of  its  participants,  and  by  means 
of  that  multiplication;   then,   so  vast  and   sudden  an 
augmentation   in  human   prolificness,  under  circum- 
stances so  afflicting,  rises  into  a  sacred  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  the  principle  for  which  1  contend,  and  we 
may  well  exclaim,    while  viewing  the  effect  resulting 
from  them,  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  though  on  a 
very  different  occasion,  "O  God,  thine  arm  was  here!*' 
(8)     To  give  a  proof  or  two  of  the  same  principle, 
in  converse  operation;  and,  first,  one  which  I  think 
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Mr.  Milne  ought  to  have  noticed,  as  it  exhibits  the 
very  contrast  of  price  he  sought,  and  in  a  much  stronger 
manner  than  either  of  the  instances  he  has  selected,  and 
which  occurs  in  the  succeeding  years  to  one  of  them. 


There  were  in 
ike  Yeara 

Marriage*. 

Conception*. 

When  Ike  price 
of  ike  Qaartcr  of 
Wheat  was        J 

1796 
1798 

73,107 
79,477 

268,088 
266,769 

£3  17     1 
£2  10     3 

Difference* 

+  6,370 

-   1,139 

+j£1     6  10 

Here,  then,  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  much  more 
than  in  Mr.  Milne's  most  material  instance;  the  former 
year  being  50  per  cent,  dearer  than  the  latter ;  there 
were,  nevertheless,  6370  more  marriages,  and  still 
1319  fewer  conceptions  in  the  cheap,  compared  with 
the  dear,  year ;  and  it  must  be  again  remarked,  that 
the  increased  marriages  of  the  intermediate  one  also 
still  strengthen  the  conclusion. 

(9)  Perhaps  it  will  be  expected  that  the  years  ex- 
hibiting the  most  important  declension  in  the  price  of 
provisions,  which  have  occurred  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  table  to  the  present  time,  should  be 
examined.     The  facts  relative  to  these  are  as  follows. 


.There  were 
■■  the  Year. 

Uarriagea. 

Conception  a. 

The  price  of  Wheat 

being               i 
per  Quarter         J 

1801 
1803 

67,228 
94,379 

273,837 
294,592 

£b  18     3 
£2  16     6 

DiSereaeea 

+27,151 

+  20,755 

-£3     1     9 
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Tin  striking  facts  this  tabic  exhibits  hardly  need 
to  be  pointed  out.  Corn  was,  in  Etferenefl  t<>  the 
means  of  purchasing  it,  as  well  as  to  its  nominal  value, 
in  the  extremes  of  price;  and  had  become,  in  re 
to  the  state  of  1 1 1 « -  circulating  medium  and  the  wages 
of  labour,  as  decidedly  cheap  in  the  last  year,  as  it  was 
enormously  dear  in  the  former  one.  The  marriages  in 
1803  exceeded  those  of  1801  by  27,151;  the  births, 
by  20,755  only;  being  in  the  proportion  of  far  less 
than  one  birth  to  each  marriage,  instead  of*  about  twice 
that  Dumber;  which  Mr.  Milne,  I  hardlv  know  upon 
what  data,  takes  as  manifesting  an  unusual  degree  of 
fecundity.  The  difference  between  the  first  and  third 
year.  then,  is,  in  the  price;  of  wheat,  above  100  per 
cent.,  in  marriages,  above  40  per  cent.,  but,  in  concep- 
tions, only  about  7  percent.!  This  is  quite  sufficient 
to  decide  the  bearing;  of  this  instance,  but  the  half  \a 
not  yet  told;  in  the  intervening  \  e;ir  there  had  been 
90,39G  weddings  celebrated,  so  that  in  that  and  the 
succeeding  year  the  excess  of  marriages  over  those  of 
I  sol  w,is  to  the  enormous  extent  of  117,547,  or,  to 
speak  more  fairly,  the  mean  difference  was  50,319. 
Singular,  indeed,  would  it  be  upon  Mr.  Milne's  hypo- 
thesis, which  invests  the  existing  marriages  with  such 
additional  fertility  at  any  considerable  lowering  in  the 
corn  markets,  if  these,  with  above  fifty  thousand  super- 
numerary recruits  should,  in  the  second  year,  giveonly 
20,755  extra  conceptions,  compared  with  those  of  the 
former  year.  But  even  these  circumstances,  import- 
ant Bfl  tliey  are  to  the  question,  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  influence  of  that  momentous  event 
which  occurred  in  the  intermediate  yenr,  namely,  the 
return  of  peace,  which  would  doubtless  have  the  effect 
ofrestoriuq  to  each  other  scores  of  thousands  of  mar- 
ried couples,   nearly  all  of  whom,  it  may  be  safely 
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inferred,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  service  in  which 
1 1  ■«*  husbands  had  been  engaged,  were  in  the  prolific 
geaftm  oC  Kfe.  Should  any  one  doubt  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  <'i)])si(l,-r;ition,  I  would  refer  him  to  the 
effect  which  the  former  of  1784,  and  the  sub- 

sequent one.  of  1814,  had  upon  the  conceptions  of 
those  years,  and  1  think  lie  will  be  satisfied  ad  fins 
bead.  All  these  filCfaj  therefore,  being  taken  into  the 
computation,  as  they  evidently  ought  to  be,  it  is  clear 
that  the  last  instance  forms  as  irresistible  a  r 
tation  of  Mr.  Milne's  theory  as  any  of  the  preceding 
ones,  where  the  mere  numerical  demonstration  may 
seem  somewhat  more  conclusive. 

(10)  Such  arc  the  proofs,  as  it  respects  the  past,  of 
the  existence  of  a  law  of  Nature,  plainly  resolvable 
into  the  most  beneficent,  purpose;  and  one  which,  we 
m:iv  therefore  rest  assured,  does  and  will  still  continue 
to  operate.  Thus,  in  the  very  year  in  which  Mr.  Milne 
was  publishing  his  otherwise  most  valuable  work,  was 
tinie  preparing  to  refute  his  arguments  upon  this  ques- 
tion.     For  instance:— 


ia  (1«  rm 

Marritf**. 

C«r\o*pti»o». 

1615 
ISM 

99.944 
88.231 

330,199 
331,384 

£3      1    10 
A   10     7 

I)ifTrt»ne« 

—  11,710 

4-    1,185 

+  £1      S     9 

Here,  again,  we  have  an  advance  in  the  price  of  food 
which  ought  to  have  checked  most  severely  the 
national  prolificness,  had  there  been  the  least  foun- 
dation for  the  principle  I  am  controverting.     There 
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were,  in  the  dear  year,  1 1,710  fewer  marriages,  and, 
nevertheless,  1185  more  conceptions:  and,  as  in  every 
other  case  I  have  brought  forward,  the  marriages  of 
the  intermediate  year  strengthen  the  argument,  being 
fewer  in  number  than  the  first  one,  by  7998,  when  the 
price  of  wheat  was  20*.  G</.  per  quarter  higher,  and 

.still  the  conceptions  were  1384  in  excess. 

(11)  I  shall  refrain  from  many  further  observations 
nn  Mr.  Milne's  theory  of  population,  or  the  method 
by  which  he  attempts  to  prove  it:  I  cannot,  howe\ei-, 
avoid  remarking  the  singular  incoherence  into  which 
so  able  a  writer  fulls,  when  GeftSOning  upon  this  sub- 
ject; the  fate  of  all,  as  it  appears  to  me,  who  lake  up 
a  system  so  untenable  and  revolting.  Although  he 
admits  that  rising  prices  may  deter  from  marriage, 
without  at  the  same  turn  rendering  those  already  mar- 
ried less  prolific,  still  lie  contends  that  the  great  dearth 
affected  the  prolih'cness  of  the  married  during  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  though  the  marriages  of  those  years,  as 
it  appears  by  the  very  document  he  was  consulting, 
enormously  increased.  But,  that  those  years  were 
actually  affected  by  the  dearth,  so  as  to  be  rendered 
comparatively  unprolifie,  I  deny;  I  asserl  the  reverse. 
As,  however,  the  effect  of  an  affluence  in  food,  and  its 
concomitants,  comparative  ease  and  luxury,  on  human 
increase,  forms  an  essential  feature  of  the  principle  at 
issue,  and  constitutes  the  very  foundation  of  a  sub- 
sequent  part  of  the  argument,  1  shall  take  leave  of  this 
controversy  in  order  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  by  other, 
ami,  I  think,  more  certain  methods  of  examination. 
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(1)  I  proceed  to  consider,  more  particularly,  the 
('fleet  of  variations  in  the  price  of  food  upou  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  prolifieuess;  a  subject  winch,  the  more 
accurately  it  is  examined,  the  clearer  will  it  prove,  not 
only  that  the  views  held  by  the  anti-populationists 
are  erroneous,  but  that  directly  contrary  ones  arc  true ; 
mid  o  powerful  physical  argument  will  arise  in  sup- 
port of  the  law  of  population,  as  propounded  in  this 
treatise.  The  present  chapter,  therefore,  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  more  properly  added  to  those  in  a 
subset) ucii I  book,  in  which  that  law  is  founded  upon 
physiological  principles.  The  arrangement  of  the 
various  parts  of  this  work,  so  as  to  avoid  tautology, 
and  still  keep  _nin<  uts  as  much  as  possible 

together  which  have  a  mutual  bearing  upon  each 
other,  has  been  o  matter  of  considerable  difficulty; 
especially,  as  in  the  present  instance,  where  the  detec- 
tion of  a  numerical  error  in  the  supposed  demonstra- 
tions of  those  whose  theories  I  am  opposing,  terminates 
in  a  direct  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  winch  1  maintain. 
I  cannot,  however,  but  regard  the  mutual  relation  of 
different  branches  of  the  argument  to  each  other,  and 
ilic  general  harmony  of  the  whole,  as  nffordinga  gratify- 
ing proof  of  the  consistency  and  truth  of  the  system. 

rji  The  question  is.  what  kind  of  effect  variations 
in  the  price  of  food,  which  may  be  said  to  be  indicated 
by  that  of  wheat,  have  upon  the  prolificuess  of  the 
existing  marriages.      The  inquiry  will  be  first  and 
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principally  confined  to  this  country,  which  alone 
affords  the  necessary  facts  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
years  past,  by  which  to  determine  it. 

(3)  The  official  censuses  of  England  and  Wales 
present  us  with  the  number  of  the  marriages  annually 
contracted  only,  and  not  of  those  previously  subsisting  ; 
and  as  it  is  obvious,  that  these  are  in  no  necessary  or 
known  proportion  to  each  other,  and  as  the  number  of 
the  latter  can  alone  decide  the  question,  it  has  to  be 
determined  by  calculation,  which,  if  founded  upon 
different  data,  mutually  confirming  and  correcting' 
each  other,  the  results  may  be  regarded  as  being 
equally  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  on 
w  hich  the  argument  solely  rests,  as  though  the  compu- 
tation were  critically  exact  ;  especially  since,  by  this 
uniform  method,  it  is  impossible  to  be  betrayed  into 
thdtfe  false  accommodations  of  facts,  or  partial  selection 
of  them,  which,  in  enquiries  of  this  nature,  are  often 
made  to  serve  an  argument  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

(4)  in  making  these  computations,  there  is  another 
most  important  circumstance  to  be  attended  to, 
which,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  all  writers  who  have  calculated  the  pro- 
lificness  of  marriages,  upon  the  facts  which  are  given 
by  registers  ;  I  mean,  the  far  higher  degree  of  fecun- 
dity (as  shewn  by  the  conceptions)  in  the  first  year  of 
marriage,  than  in  any  of  the  succeeding  ones  to  its 
termination :  on  any  general  calculation,  certainly 
more  than  a  fourfold  proportion,  when  so  compared  ; 
and  calculated  on  the  fruitful  years  of  marriage,  at 
least  a  double  one,  on  the  average.  The  number  of 
the  annual  marriages,  being  exceedingly  various,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  number  of  the  conceptions  of  that 

r  will  vary  proportionably  ;  and  it  is  equally  plain 
that  the  differences  so  occasioned  do  not  at  all  deter- 
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mine  the  question,  as  to  the  comparative  prolificness 
of  the  entire  number  of  existing  marriages.  It  has 
In  i  ii  from  tin-  want  06  attending  to  tins  essential  con- 
sideration, that  the  error,  which  I  am  now  refuting,  as 
well  as  many  similar  ones,  has  been  fallen  into,  h 
again  referring  to  a  register  of  the  peerage  which  I 
li;i\i!  formed,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  this 
and  many  other  interesting  questions,  I  Had  that  two- 
thirds  (very  exactly)  of  the  marriages  produce  a  birth 
each  before  the  termination  of  the  year  following  that 
in  which  they  take  place ;  and  that  each  of  the  en- 
toing  fecund  years  are,  on  the  whole,  only  about  half 
as  prolific  ;  but  if  calculated  on  the  entire  duration  of 
marriages,  the  remaining  years  are,  on  an  average, 
each  less  than  a  quarter  as  productive.  Now,  I  think 
none  would  carry  the  argument  so  far  as  to  assei  i.  that 
the  price  of  grain  influences  the  fertility  of  the  first 
year  of  marriage.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  ensuing 
calculations,  deduct,  or  rather  leave  out,  the  marriages 
of  the  current  year  from  the  whole  number;  and  sub- 
tract, from  the  conceptions  of  that  year,  a  number 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  such  marriages:  the  remainder 
will  then  express,  accurately  enough,  the  regular  pro- 
ttficness  of  the  rest  of  the  standing  marriages,  fi 
from  the  fluctuations  which  arise  from  variations  in  the 
Dumber  Of  the.  annual  weddings.  The  variations  in 
the  annual  prolificness  of  these  standing  marriages, 
collated  with  contemporaneous  differences  in  the  price 
of  food,  or  wheat,  will  thus  determine  the  question. 

(5)  The  number  of  the  annual  marriages  and 
deaths,  during  the  period  about  to  be  examined,  being 
known,  to  tind  the  sum  of  the  standing  marriages  at 
the  commencement  of  it,  and  the  proportion  of  existing 
marriages  dissolved  by  the  annual  deaths,  is  the 
question.    The  number  of  standing  marriages  assumed 
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as  those  existing1  in  1780,  was  the  result  of  a  series  of 
calculations,  founded  on  the  population,  and  the  pro- 
portion they  bear  to  it  in  other  countries,  and  in  some 
districts  of  this,  where  that  proportion  has  been  actu- 
ally ascertained :  taking  into  consideration,  also,  the 
various  circumstances  which  might  ailed  it,  namely, 
the  average  age  of  marriage,  the  degree  of  its  preva- 
lence, and  the  expectation  of  life.  From  the  amount 
of  the  standing  marriages  thus  obtained,  I  deducted 
1  in  3.1 1  of  the  annual  deaths,  as  being  the  proportion 
of  them  which  would  be  yearly  dissolved  by  death. 
There  was  no  difficulty  as  to  the  annual  accessions  to 
the  existing  marriages,  these  having  been  published. 

(6)  Without  presuming  that  the  results  thus 
obtained  are  exact,  I  conceive  they  are  sufficiently 
so  to  decide  the  question;  which,  as  before  ob- 
served, is  one  founded  on  comparison  only.  I  do 
not,  however,  think  that  they  are  very  remote  from. 
the  truth :  the  various  proportions  they  exhibit  sup- 
port each  other;  and,  indeed,  as  a  final  proof  that 
they  are  tolerably  accurate,  it  will  be  found,  that  if 
the  average  annual  fecundity  of  each  marriage,  as 
expressed  in  the  ensuing  table,  be  multiplied  by  its 
average  duration,  and  two-thirds  of  a  birth,  or  .668  be 
added  to  it,  the  sum  will  be  very  nearly  that  of  the 
avera'_r<'  prulitieness  of  marriages,  as  given  in  the  pub- 
lic documents  for  the  same  period.  1  assume,  thru,  as 
the  result  of  calculations  formed,  as  explained  above, 
that  the  existing  marriages  of  1780  amounted  to 
1,289,550,  whereof  01,760  were  weddings  of  that 
year,  the  conceptions  belonging  to  which  were  41,140, 
leaving  182,983,  as  resulting  from  1,227,790,  the 
couples  married  previously  to  1780;  the  annual  pro- 
lificness  of  each,  therefore,  was  in  that  year,  iffa  of  a 
birth  each.    The  ensuing  table  then  proceeds  thus  : — 
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(7)  The  facts  which  tin*  preceding  tahle  presents 
need  little  explanation.  The  fallld  marriages,  con- 
ceptions, ;ui(l  deaths,  a.-  l  r>  en  iu  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  columns,  are  taken  from  the  official  reports; 
the  first  20  years  from  the  Population  Ahstractof  1801; 
and  the  next  20,  from  the  succeeding  Abstracts  of 
1811  and  1821.  The  fifth  column  contains  the  pro- 
portion of  conceptions  to  each  100  marriages  as  usually 
calculated,  namely,  by  dividing  the-  annual  conceptions 
by  the  annual  marriages.  The  sixth  gives  the  pro- 
portion of  conceptions  belonging  to  the  marriages  of 
that  year,  (taken  at  two  thirds  tin-  number  of  the  latter,) 
which  being  .subtracted  from  the  whole  annual  number 
given  in  the  third  column,  leaves  the  annual  proportion 
assumed  to  belong  to  the  marriages  previously  con- 
tracted, and  still  subsisting,  the  number  of  which  mar- 
riages, calculated  as  before  explained,  is  inserted  in 
column  the  seventh,  and  the  conceptions  belonging  to 
them  in  column  the  eighth.  The  proportion  of  the 
annual  fecundity  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  concep- 
tions by  tlir  Mending  marriages,  as  given  in  the  two 
last-mentioned  columns,  and  the  quotient  appears  in 
column  the  ninth.  The  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat 
in  each  year  is  inserted  in  column  the  tenth.  The  last 
two  columns  give  the  results  sought,  namely,  the 
eleventh,  the  fecundity  of  the  cheapest,  and  the  twelfth, 
and  last,  that  of  the  dearest  year  in  each  of  the  20 
divisions. 

(8)  I  divided  the  40  years  which  the  table  com- 
prises into  20  sections  of  two  years  each  ;  compai 
therefore,  the  years  immediately  succeeding  each  other, 
as  to  dearness  and  cheapness,  for  these  obvious  and 
necessary  reasons:  First,  because  the  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  money  were  so  great  and  sudden  in  some 
parts  of  the  period  in  question,  that  any  comparison 
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formed  between  years  more  remote  from  each  other, 
would  have  been  liable  to  error,  and,  indeed,  would 
have  constantly  led  to  it.  For  instance,  no  one  can 
doubt  but  that  corn  in  1792,  at  44a.  the  quarter,  was, 
in  reality,  dearer  than  at50t.  only  six  years  afterward, 
taring  to  the  revolution  in  the  monetary  system, 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  interval.  Second  ;  the 
great  and  opposite  influence  which  a  state  of  peace, 
compared  with  one  of  war,  has  upon  the  prolificness  of 
the  standing-  marriages  of  a  country,  especially  such  an 
one  as  England,  which  has  so  large  a  marine  force 
employed  during  the  latter,  rendered  it  still  more  ne- 
cessary that  the  comparison  should  he  instituted  at  the 
shortest  possible  intervals.  Third  ;  the  great  increase 
in  the  population  would  have  given,  what  it  is  my  QOfl> 
slant  wish  to  avoid,  a  great  and  undue  advantage  to 
my  own  argument,  had  sections  of  a  longer  period 
a  adopted,  and  the  proof  been  founded  on  the  ex- 
tremes they  would  then  have  exhibifi  d. 

(9)  The  preceding  table,  therefore,  thus  impartially 
constructed,  without  pretending  to  scrupulous  exact- 
ness, which  is  plainly  unattainable,  is,  nevertheless, 
sufficiently  accurate,  at  ullevrnK  to  decide  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  rise  In  corn  lowers  human  fecundity,  and 
contrariwise.  In  the  first  place,  theu,  in  casting  our 
eyes  down  the  tenth  column,  which  expresses  the  annual 
price  of  wheat,  and  observing  the  fluctuations  in  the 
ninth,  which  gives  the  annual  fecundity  of  the  Standing 
marriages,  we  perceive  that  such  is  not  the  case,  but 
olicnt  i  the  reverse*  And,  in  summing  up  the  re- 
-,  whether  we  calculate  the  fecundity  of  marriages 
by  the  common  method,  as  given  in  column  live,  or  by 
the  pens  nt  one,  as  given  in  column  nine,  we  find  that 
the  cheap  years  are  in  both  cases  the  least,  and  the 
dear  ones  the  most  fecund.     In  the  last  two  columns, 

K2 
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the  total  annual  prolificness  of  each  marriage,  in  the 
years  thus  classed,  is  given ;  and  it  amounts  in  the 
cheap  years  to  3043,  in  the  dear  years  to  3069. 

(10)  Nor  are  these  divisions  of  the  table  formed 
with  a  mere  view  of  serving  the  argument.  On  the 
other  hand,  whether  it  were  divided  into  equal  sections 
of  five  years,  eight  years,  or  even  ten  years,  the  result 
is  the  same ;  the  cheapest  years  are,  compared  with 
the  dearest  ones  of  each  section,  the  least  fecund;1   ' 

(11)  Thus  is  it  that  the  principle  in  question  mani- 
fests itself,  though  the  preceding  facts  are  weakened 
by  a  circumstance  to  which  I  have  already  directed  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  namely,  the  influence  of  war 
upon  national  prolificness;  thus  the  year  1800,  a  very 
dear  one,  is  a  single  instance  of  a  striking  exception  to 
the  rule  which  I  trust  I  may  assert  is  already  esta- 
blished ;  and  I  wish,  in  fairness,  to  point  it  out  as  such. 
That  year  exhibits  a  continuation  of  that  declension  in 
the  annual  fecundity  which  had  been  gradually  taking 
place  for  some  years,  and  doubtless  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  war,  a  declension  not  in  the  least  at- 
tributable to  the  price  of  grain,  as  a  reference' to  the 
preceding  year  in  which  it  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
very  cheap,  will  fully  shew.  In  the  succeeding  year; 
however,  in  spite  of  a  still  greater  scarcity,  amounting 
to  a  severe  dearth,  the  average  fecundity  rose  to  an 
unexampled  height,  though  peace  had  not  yet  returned  : 
so  great  was  the  effect  of  continued  scarcity  upon  the 
principle  of  prolificness. 

(12)  Indeed,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  remark  that 
the  effect  of  a  severe  scarcity  seems  not  only  to  in- 
crease, generally  speaking,  the  prolificness  of  the 
current  year,  but  also,  that  of  the  ensuing  one :  for 
instance,  the  prolificness  of  the  dear  year,  1795,  con- 
tinued  into   1796;  that  of  1801   into  1802,  or,  to 
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resign  this  instance,  as  the  return  of  peace  had  doubt- 
less its  influence  on  the  conceptions  of  the  latter  year, 
the  dearnc&s  of  1805  influenced  the  conceptions  of 
1806.  Lastly,  the  sudden  increase  in  the  prolificncss 
of  1812,  the  dearest  year  ever  known  in  England,  in 
later  times,  continued  to,  and  even  increased  in,  the 
following  one,  1813:  which,  however,  still  remained 
dear.  Thus,  it  sri-ms.  tlmt  a  considerable  abatement 
in  the  regimen  of  a  country  does  not  only  dispose 
the  inhabitants  to  a  greater  degree  of  fertility  for 
the  time  being,  but  continues  to  operate  till  a  more 
liberal  mode  of  living  has  again  obtained  long 
enough  to  destroy  its  effects.  It  will  be  seen,  I  thinlc, 
iu  the  sequel,  that  this  opinion  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  medical  science. 

(13)  I  had  constructed  the  foregoing  table,  as  well 
as  one  or  two  others  inserted  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  treatise,  before  1  had  adverted  to  the  additions  to 
the  marriages,  baptisms,  and  burials  suggested  in  the. 
preliminary  observations  to  the  population  abstracts 
of  1811.  Aa  these  corrections  only  apply  to  one  half 
the  period,  and  are  proportionate  as  far  as  they  are 
made,  they  do  not  affect  the  argument,  as  founded,  on 
the  preceding  facts,  at  all,  or  at  least,  very  imma- 
terially :  1  shall  not,  therefore,  encounter  the  trouble 
of  forming  another  similar  one,  agreeably  to  the  emen- 
dations suggested.  It  has  struck  me,  however,  that  a 
calculation  might  be  made  u |»ui  a  simpler  principle, 
and  still  less  liable  to  material  error  than  the  preceding 
one  ;  at  all  events,  upon  an  entirely  different  plan,  and 
therefore  highly  desirable  in  order  to  shew  whether 
the  facts  already  developed  are  to  be  confidently 
relied  upon.  In  this  second  computation,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  corrections  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hickman,  which  have  been  just  alluded  to. 

(1 4)  In  this  second  table,  then,  I  attempt  to  ascer- 
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t:iin  (he  number  of  the  prolific  marriaores,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  whole  number  existing;  and  having" 
found  tli.it  tin'  average  term  of  fecundity  in  the  mar- 
riages of  the  peerage  is  about  ten  yc;ir-,  i  •seigil)  fct 
obvious  reasons,  :i  somewhat  longer  one  to  those  of 
the  mass  of  the  community,  namely,  eleven.  I  add 
up,  therefore,  the  marriages  of  the  ten  preceding 
years,  and  assume  the  sum  to  he  thai  of  the  existing 
marriages,  still  in  a  prolific  state  in  the  eleventh.  I 
still  adhere  to  the  plan  of  rejecting  the  conceptions  of 
the  marriages  of  the  current  year  from  those  belongm* 
to  the  marriages  previously  Buhsisfinir,  as  perfectly 
necessary  to  any  calculation  which  pretends  to  an 
accurate  conclusion  on  the  point  under  consideration, 
for  reasons  already  stated  \  hut  in  this  case.  I  take  a 
nnrii!  ■  in,  ptmns  from  t  how  of  the  vear,  equal  to 

three-fourths  of  the  marriages  celebrated  in  it,  as  a 
more  probable  proportion  of  the  fecundity  which  would 
result  from  them,  than  that  of  two-thirds,  which 
obtains  in  the  peerage,  and  which,  in  the  former  table, 
I  transferred  from  thence  to  the  entire  population,  not 
sufficiently  reflecting,  that  amongst  the  lower  classes, 
and  especially  in  the  crowded  districts  of  the  country, 
first  births  generally  succeed  to  marriages  within  the 
year,  and  in  too  many  cases,  unfortunately  soon.  The 
marriages  of  the  current  year,  which  arc  thus  rejected, 
are  added  to  those  of  the  next  term,  while  the  mar- 
riages of  the  tenth  previous  year  are  deducted  from 
it.  The  conceptions,  therefore,  of  any  given  year, 
reduced,  as  before  mentioned,  divided  by  the  sum  of 
the  marriages  of  the  ten   preceding  years.  by 

this  method,  the  fecundity  of  those  marriages  for  that 
year.  Many  marriages,  it  is  true,  and  especially 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  are  fruitful  for  a  longer 
term  than  eleven  years;  such  instances,  however,  will 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  deaths  which 
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will  take  place  amongst  them  before  that  period  has 
elapsed.  I  have  not  noticed  the  differences  in  the 
annual  deaths  in  this  method  of  calculation,  which  are 
happily  small,  comparatively  speaking,  not  more,  as 
Mr.  Milne  observes,  than  10  per  cent.;  and  even  that 
difference  is,  in  all  probability,  principally  occasioned 
by  variations  in  infant  mortality.  I  must  add,  that 
this  mode  of  calculation  necessarily  cuts  off  ten  of 
the  fjrst  years  of  the  preceding  table. 

(16)  I  conceive,  however,  that  the  intensity  in  the 
fecundity  of  marriages  is  confined  within  a  term,  at 
least  two  years  shorter  than  even  the  last-mentioned 
one.  I  have,  therefore,  added  a  third  table,  in  which 
the  number  of  the  "  teeming  females,"  as  Graunt 
denominates  prolific  wives,  is  taken  as  the  sum  of  the 
marriages  of  the  eight,  instead  of  the  ten  preceding 
years,  assuming  therefore  nine  years  to  be  the  average 
term  of  matrimonial  prolificness. 
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(16)  Supposing  the  marriages  of  the  eight  preced- 
ing- years  only  are  taken,  on  the  average,  as  expresa- 
in_r  t !>«•  number  of  the  fecund  ones  in  existence;  and, 
rejecting  the  marriages  of  the  current  year,  with  three- 
fourths  of  a  conception  for  each,  then  the  following 
table  will  express  the  annual  fecundity  of  marriage* 
as  follows: — 
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thi  Effkct  orScARCtTixson  tub  PuoLiric*Kgs  or  Mahkugbb. 
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2 
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3 
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•  • 
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1 
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Y««n. 

8m»  at 

Ik*  M«-ri««" 
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,    Vnt. 
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1805 
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S690 
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3612 
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•• 
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•• 
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.. 
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• 
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— 
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3762 
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•• 
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i 
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coincidence  the  whole  exhibit  in  regard  to  the  com- 
parative prolificness  of  every  successive  year,  con- 
sidering that  they  arc  constructed  on  such  different 
principles!  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  mode  of  calculation  adopted  in  each,  and  of  the 
truth  of  the  general  deduction.  The  last  tables,  re- 
jecting, as  they  do,  that  proportion  of  the  existing 
marriages  which  is  no  longer  fruitful,  exhibit,  of  course, 
greater  differences  in  the  annual  fecundity  of  the 
remainder,  and   therefore  confirm,  in  a  more  striking 

and  I  Cannot  but  think  accurate  manner,  the  principle 

... 
at  issue. 

(18)     But,  perhaps,  the  preceding  tables,  especially 

the  first,  may  be  founded  upon  calculations  somewliat 

too  complex  for  general  examination,  and,  consequently, 

may  not  be  so  satisfactory,  as  they  otherwise  might  be 

deemed.     To  obviate  this  remaining  objection,  I  shall 

present  the  whole  of  the  facts  in  another  form,  and 

one    which   will  only   require   a  reference    to    public 

documents,  instantly  to  verify  the  conclusion.    Dividing 

the  term  biennially,  in  order  to  avoid  all  possible  cavil, 

and  classing  the  years  as  before,  into  the  cheaper  and 

dearer   mirs;  aud  also   giving,   in   this  instance,  the 

deaths  of  each,    for  the  purpose  of  grounding  upon 

their  relative  number  an  interesting  remark,   these  are 

the  naked  facts: 


■ 
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Shewing,  by  a  further  Method,  from  the  Registers  opExclaxd. 
the  Effect  or  Scarcities  owthe  Promficnkss  or  Marriages. 
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(19)  The  preceding  table,  then,  consist-,  not  of 
calculations,  but  of  facte;  bill  with  this  1  will  close  my 
appeal  id  the  statistics  of  England,  on  the  important 
question  before  us,  which  it  effectually  decides.  Divi- 
ding the  above  term  into  sections  of  two  years  each  ;  in 
tlir  cl«i';i|...'|-  ot  eacfc  OJ  th< •:-:•.  HUCl  the  -annual  r<-i>tors 
have  been  given,  there  wen-  1,582,960  marriages  ce- 
lebrated; in  the  dearer,  1,553,4G5:  in  the  former, 
there  were  5,564,569  conceptions,  but  in  the  latter 
5,584,354 :  so  that,  though  in  the  more  plentiful 
seasons  compared  with  scarce  ones,  there  were 
21), 503  more  marriages  celebrated,  there  were  fewer 
conceptions  by  the  sum  of  19,fl05!  In  the  dearer 
years,  there  were,  indeed,  18,159  more  deaths,  which, 
it  will  be  observed,  were  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  superior  prolificness  of  those  years. 

(20)  But  it  is  to  the  latter  half  of  the  foregoing 
table  that  I  would  direct  particular  attention,  namely, 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century;  during 
which,  circumstances  have  occurred  which  could 
not  fail  to  put  to  the  severest  test  and  finally  de- 
ti'i'miiie  the  question  at  issue:  1  mean  those  wide 
and  sudden  variations  in  the  price  of  corn,  wliieh 
do,  indeed,  influence  human  prolifio&MSj  but  in  a 
manner  directly  contrary  to  what  recent  writers  on  the 
subject  of  population  suppose,  or  rather,  perpetually 
and  confidently  assert.  In  the  last  twenty  years 
then  of  the  above  table,  during  which  time  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  nay,  we  are  assured  that  the 
public  records  are,  upon  the  whole,  kept  with  greater 
accuracy,  there  will  he  found  to  have  occurred  in  the 
cheaper  years  873,849  weddings,  3,046,088  con- 
ceptions, and  1,981,533  burials:  in  the  dearer  ones, 
841,fi0fi  marriages.  3,087,836  conceptions,  and 
1,978,728  burials:  that  is,    there  were  in  the  dearer 
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years  32,183  fewer  marriages,  41,798  more  concep- 
tions, and  2805  fewer  burials  than  in  the  cheaper 
ones !  So  utterly  destitute  of  truth,  therefore,  is  the 
notion  that  man  "  breeds  up  to  the  level  of  food," 
and  that  he  multiplies  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
more  cheap  and  plentiful. 


256    *JH 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  THK  EFFECT  OF  SCARCmES  ON  HUMAN  HKOLIFICNISS. 

(1)  The  opinion  that  the  state  of  crops  influences 
the  principle  of  prolificness  was  taken,  it  appear*, 
from  M.  Nicander,  who  applied  the  observation  to  tKc 
movements  of  the  population  of  Sweden;  and  if  the 
effect  of  variations  in  the  products  of  the  earth  in  that 
country  had  hern  as  described  by  him,  especially  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  period  to  which  he  refers;  Still 
I  should  deny  that  the  notion  which  lie  held,  and  which 
has  since  been  attempted  to  be  transferred  to  this 
country,  is,  as  a  general  principle,  proved.  I  mean 
not  to  contend  that  u  state  touching  upon  literal  star- 
vation is  favourable  to  human  increase  :  1  have  stated 
otherwise,  where,  in  discussing  the  subject  physiolo- 
gically, L  have  defined  more  particularly  the  limits  of 
my  proposition,  excluding  from  it  the  condition  of 
extreme  indigence,  as  1  do  in  fairness,  culpable  excess, 
from  that  which  I  oppose ;  and  I  must  refer  to  what  is 
there  advanced  on  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time,  if 
the  general  couditiou  of  Sweden  is  as  describe* I 
the  great  advocate  of  the  doctrine  against,  which  I  am 
Contending,  that  of"  one  of  the  most  barren  and  W 
supplied  countries  of  Europe1,'  it  state,  therefore,  little 
removed  from  what  would  be  here  deemed  actual  want 
at  any  time,  and  liable  to  be  plunged  into  instant  and 
universal  suffering,  by  an  unusually  rigorous  season 
and  its  concomitant,  a  failure  in  the  crops,  it  is  obrieoa 
that  the  consequence  of  the  latter  must  be  the  tlisso- 

1  M*bhus,  Kaaty  cu  Poyukliai,  6th  «diL,  wl  ii.  p.  438. 
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lution  of  increased  numbers  of  existing- marriages  by 
death,  and  also  a  diminution  in  the  usual  proportion  of 
annual  marriages,  both  necessarily  decreasing  the  con- 
ceptions of  such  periods,  without,  however,  at  all 
touching  the  physical  question  at  issue. 

(2)  But  even  in  Sweden  I  find  the  comparative 
sterility  of  the  unfavourable  years  indicated  but  very 
faintly,  if  at  all ;  nay,  the  reverse  ia  sufficiently  evident. 
The  years  in  which  the  marriages  are  given,  are,  in- 
deed, far  too  few  to  enable  us  i<>  tOtUt  to  any  very 
definite  conclusions  on  the  subject;  I  shall,  however, 
calculate  the  annual  prolific  ness  of  the  standing  mar- 
riages by  the  two  methods  pursued  in  the  first  and 
third  tables  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and  also  by  the 
more  usual  mode  of  dividing  the  annual  conceptions 
by  the  annual  marriages;  and  if  the  several  results 
manifest  any  considerable  degree  of  coincidence,  wo. 
may  assume  the  emulusiuu  founded  upon  them  to  be 
correct,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  period 
which  the  table  comprises. 

(3)  A  considerable  difficulty,  however,  occurs,  in 
that  we  have  no  scale  of  prices  by  which  we  can  con- 
fidently determine  the  different  degrees  of  plenty  or 
scarcity  which  were  experienced  ii  thait  vears:  in 
defect  of  which,  wo  have  to  be  guided  solely  by  the 
verbal  descriptions  of  the  annual  crops,  as  given  by  the 
different  statistical  writers  of  Sweden.  •'  In  drawing 
"  any  inferences  from  them,"  as  it  has  been  very  pro- 
perly observed  by  Mr.  Milne-,  "  it  should  always  be 
"  remembered,  that  the  supply  of  food  in  any  year  de- 
"  pends  principally  upon  the  crop  of  the  year  prece- 
",  ding1.'  1  have,  therefore,  in  the  ensuing  table,  of 
course  transposed  these  descriptions  of  the  crops  to  the 
year  which  they  would  principally  affect,  namely,  the 
fiiMiin_'  one.  if.  "  .  hi  1  n"n 

1  Miluc,  Tmtiie  on  Annuities,  vol,  ii.,  p.  398. 
Vou  II. 
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(4)  The  preceding  ruble  exhibits  results  in  precise 
conformity  with  those  that  have  been  constructed  in 
n-laJiiui  to  f l»i *s  country,  ami  proves  that  in  Sweden, 
even,  the  abundant  years  are  not  the  most  prolific,  but 
the  reverse.  Henee,  calculated  in  the  usual,  and  for 
.so  short  a  period,  perhaps  the  best  method,  we  find, 
by  consulting  the  fifth  column,  that,  on  the  average, 
the  proportion  of  annual  number  of  conceptions  to  each 
annual  marriage  was,  in  the  abundant  years,  .'{.1)8; 
in  the  middling  years,  4.10;  in  the  scanty  years,  4.20; 
in  the  poor  years,  4.27 ;  and,  in  the  year  of  failure, 
4.32 :  most  exactly,  therefore,  reversing  thd  supposed 
order  of  prolificncss  under  those  varying  eircu instances. 
Computed  on  the  assumed  number  of  standing  nmr- 
riatrcs,  the  annual  prolificness  of  each  was,  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  abundant  years,  .17s  ;  in  the  middling  and 
ry  years,  somewhat,  and  but  little,  less;  but  in  the 
pour  years  it  was  .179;  in  that  of  failure,  .180.  Lastly* 
calculated  on  the  prolific  part  of  tbe  standing  mar- 
riages, the  annual  prolificness  of  each  was,  in  the 
abundant  years,  .4371  ;  in  the  middling  years,  .4392; 
in  the  year  of  failure,    .4404:   the  scanty  and  poor 

n  somewhat,  but  not  much,  less  than  the  first, 
ing  at  single  instances,  by  the  first  method  of 
computation,  We  find  R  failing  year  is  the  most  pro- 
lific, an  abundant  one  the  least  so;  by  the  second,  a 
poor  year  still  the  most  prolific;  by  the  third,  a  failing 
and  middling  year  decidedly  so.  Or,  to  0OO9MI  tfafl 
results  of  two  extreme  years,  divested  of  all  calculation 
whats(H\.r:  in  the  lust  year  of  "abundance"  there 
were  23,888  marriages  J  a  greater  number  than  had.  in 
all  probability,  ever  been  celebrated  in  Sweden  in  any 
one  year  before;  and  the  number  of  the  conceptions  ot 
that  yeaT,  estimated  at  the  number  of  the  births  of  tin- 
succeeding  one,  was  00,070;   whereas,  in  the  year  of 

s  I 
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"failure,"  the  very  word  implying  extraordinary  and 
extreme  distress,  the  marriages  -unk  to  "20,1)27,  being 
2456  fewer  than  the  former  sum;  and  still  the  con- 
ceptions exceeded  hy  1453,  amounting)  as  they  did,  to 
91,528,  a  greater  number  than  had  ever  been  pre- 
viously recorded. 

(5)  Short  as  the  table  is,  therefore,  it  plainly 
indicates  that  in  Sweden,  us  elsewhere,  a  sea.son  ot 
hardship  is  one  of  fecundity;  and  this  result  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  have  been  still  more  uniformly  and 
strikingly  apparent,    had  the  term  it  embraces  l> 

long  enough  to  establish,  by  its  result*,  those  general 

averages  by  which  the  final  operations  of  Nature 
can  alone  be  satisfactorily  discovered. 

(C)  The  deaths  and  conceptions  of  the  same  coun: 
are  given  iu  the  work  1  have  been  referring  to,  from 
the  concluding  year  of  the  last  table,  down  to  the 
year  1802,  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  crops 
of  every  year,  which  facts  are  further  appealed  to  in 
confirmation  of  the  views  I  have  been  rebutting j  but 
the  annual  marriages  are  not  added,  and  no  satisfactory 
conclusions  can  therefore  be  drawn  from  such  partial 
data.  1  have,  nevertheless,  examined  these  documents 
sufficiently  to  pronounce,  most  unhesitatingly,  that 
nothing  can  In-  more  erroneous  than  tin:  siippostl 
that  they  prove  the  yean  of  great  plenty  to  be  tli 
of  superior  prolificness.  On  the  contrary,  I  find 
the  aurage  conceptions  of  the  years  designated  as 
"  abundant,"  to  be  94,341 ;  of  the  "middling"  years, 
95,335;  and  of  the  "slender"  years,  99,394;  or,  to, 
obviate,  objections  founded  on  my  having  adopted  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Milne,  and  to  take,  in  this  instance, 
description  of  the  crops  as  applicable  to  the  cur- 
rent year,  still  the  average  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
"abundant  "  years  amounts  only  to  94,050;  while  that 
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of  tlie  "middling"  ones  is  95,3 1 7 ;  and  tlic  "slender" 
ones,  99,317!  The  conceptions  in  the  five  years 
denominated  "good,"  somewhat  exceed  these,  but 
then  they  all  occur  at  very  near  the  termination  of  the 
table,  when  the  average  number  of  the  births  had  so 
greatly  increased,  and  therefore  it  would  be  most  incor- 
rect to  talc  them  into  the  comparison.  Nor  is  it  so  clear 
that  abundance  is  even  favourable  to  the  preservation, 
any  m6re  than  to  tin-  production,  df  life;  for,  advert- 
ing to  the  column  of  the  excess  of  births  above  the 
death's,  I  find  that  that  excels  averaged,  in  the  abund- 
ant years,  only 26,347;  and,  in  the  good  ones,  25,148; 
whereas,  in  the  middling  ones,  it  rose  to  25,771. 

(7)  I  have  not  taken  into  these  calculations  the 
decidedly  disastrous  years,  when  the  crop  is  put  down 
scanty,"  "poor,"  or  a  "failure;"  first,  because  I 
do  not  contend,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  that  a  state 
of  things  which  such  unhappy  seasons  would  produce, 
in  such  a  country  as  Sweden  is  represented  to  be,  could 
be  favourable  either  to  the  procreation  or  preservation 
of  human  life;  and,  secondly  and  more  particularly, 
because  we  have  no  accounts  of  the  annual  marriages 
for  the  last  40  years  of  the  period,  and  as  we  know  it  to 
be  an  universal  fact,  that  the-  number  of  the  weddings  is 

.tly  diminished  in  scarce  seasons,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  much  increased  in  plentiful  ones,  it  may  be 
expected,  from  this  twofold  cause,  that  the  number  of 
the  conceptions  must,  in  the  latter  case,  be  larger  than 
in  the  former  one;  though  it  is  far  from  being  as  clear 
that  the  existing  marriages  are  not  the  reverse  of  being 
more  prolific.     On  these  points,  however,  it  is  unne- 

:try  for  me  to  dwell;  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  I 
have,  on  examination,  found  the  principle  for  which  I 
contend  abundantly  confirmed,  in  a  country  and  at  a 


period  in  which  I  was  even  prepared  to  meet  a  con- 
trary result. 

(8)  In  closing  the  argument,  as  it  respects  Sweden, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  main  axiom  of 
this  entire  work,  the  truth  of  which  is  so  fully  proved 
and  illustrated  by  the  past  and  present  condition  of 
this  interesting  country.  The  table  we  have  been  con- 
templating, especially  at  its  earlier  periods,  speaks  ss 
to  the  distressing  variations  in  the  crops,  and  the  still 
greater  fluctuation  in  the  mortality  of  the  country ;  so 
that  successive  yean*  exhibited,  at  least  in  one  instance, 
the  appalling  difference  in  the  deaths  of  upwards  of 
two  to  one;  the  scanty  and  scattered  population  did 
not  produce  grain  for  its  Own  sustenance;  and  there 
were,  not  wanting  pretended  philanthropists,  who 
warned  them  against  permitting  the  multiplication  of 
their  numbers,  by  arguments  drawn  from  a  spurious 
philosophy,  at  war  with  both  the  feelings  and  the 
mterests  of  the  species,  But  the  voice  of  Nature  has 
prevailed;  the  inhabitants  are  increased,  and  are  still 
increasing;  hence  the  climate  is  improved,  the  pro- 
duce is  augmented,  life  is  lengthened,  and  a  larger 
measure  «f  happiness  diffused.  All  this  appears  from 
another  table  which  now  lies  before  me,  and  which  I 
was  examining,  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  I  contend  as  still  operating  in  Swedep; 
happily  it  affords  nQ  demonstration  founded  on  great 
fluctuations  in  the  crops,  or  distressing  variations  in 
the  rate  of  mortality;  it  speaks,  nevertheless,  to 
the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  eye,  in  language  far  more 
emphatic  than  I  can  use ;  and  I  will  not  therefore 
withhold  from  the  reader  the  pleasure  it  will  afford 
him,  when  contrasted  with  the  preceding  table,  re- 
lating tQ  the  same  country,  in  an  earlier  period,  and 
when  more  scantily  peopled. 
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Table  XLII. 


Sjmwiso  tbs  Pbicb  op  Corn,  and  thb    Mortality    qj   Swipi*, 

FROM  THB  YbaRS  1821  TO  1825,  INCL  OSIVK. 


|      Yeara. 

Mining™. 

Birth  «. 

Dmtht. 

Prie«  of  Wtntt 
ptrQurMr. 

1821 

22,890 

92,072 

66,416 

16s.  8d. 

1832 

24,431 

94,309 

59,390 

18s.  8A 

1823 

23,993 

98,259 

56,067 

16s.  2d. 

1824 

23,907 

93,577 

56,256 

15s.  lid. 

1825 

23,640 

100,315 

56,465 

17g.  3d. 

(9)  I  am  only  in  possession  of  the  facts  that  enable 
me  to  extend  this  inquiry  to  the  statistics  of  France, 
during  eight  successive  years,  namely,  from  1817  to 
1825.  This  period  was  one  of  general  peace ;  vacci- 
nation was  already  in  full  operation ;  nor  am  I  aware 
of  any  particular  political  occurrences  in  that  country 
which  could  disturb  the  effects  of  those  physical  causes, 
be  they  what  they  may,  which  govern  the  variations  in 
human  prolificness.  The  former  of  the  eight  years 
were  the  dearest,  wheat  being  higher  during  that 
term  than  in  the  succeeding  four,  by  almost  one  half; 
at  least  the  difference  was  that  between  63*.  the 
quarter,  and  43*.  In  the  first  quaternion,  there  were 
832,204  marriages,  and,  calculated  by  the  births 
of  the  succeeding  years,  3,566,017  conceptions;  the 
deaths  were  3,058,891.  In  the  second,  the  marriages 
amounted  to  963,063,  the  conceptions  to  3,614,979, 
and  the  deaths  to  3,031,717;  so  that  the  proportion 
of  conceptions  to  each  marriage  in  the  first  and  dearest 
period  was  4.28  to  1  ;  in  the  second  and  cheapest, 
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3.75  to  1 .  The  deaths  were  not  very  different ;  they 
were,  however,  fewer  in  the  last  term  than  in  the  first. 
(10)  Many  additional  proofs  might  be  given  of  the 
same  interesting  principle;  but  it  is  conceived  they 
are  unnecessary.  Should  any  further  confirmation  be 
wanting,  it  will,  I  hope,  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  work,  where  the  physical  proofs  of  the  law 
of  population,  about  to  be  developed*  will  be  adduced. 
The  present  inquiry,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  been 
remitted  to  that  portion  of  the  work  with  which  it 
seems  more  properly  to  class  itself.  It  is  conceived, 
however,  that  it  could  not  be  misplaced  in  that  section 
of  it  which  is  especially  devoted  to  the  refutation  of 
those  errors,  especially  numerical  ones,  which  have  so 
long  supported  the  fallacious,  and  obscured  the  true 
principle  of  population ;  and  in  no  instance,  perhaps, 
more  successfully  than  when  representing  that  human 
beings  breed  up  to  the  level  of  food,  and  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  funds  which  they  may  have  at  command, 
it  was  necessary  to  demolish  this  notion,  previously 
to  propounding  the  true  theory  of  human  increase. 


"'!"■■"    '    ' : ' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF"  THE  KFFBCT  OF  THK  PREVENTIVE  CI1KCK,  OH  THK  POST- 
PONEMKNT  OF  MARHIAttES,  ON  THK1R  PROLlFIOMiSS. 

(1)  If  the  method  adopted  by  modem  writers  on 
population,  in  order  tv  determine  the  comparative 
prevalence  of  what  they  denominate  the  preventive 
check  is  incorrect,  the  effect  they  attribute  to  it,  wher- 
ever it  prevails,  is  still  more  erroneous ;  the  former 
may,  by  chance,  lead  occasionally  to  accurate  conclu- 
sions; their  notions  touching  the  latter,  never;  being 
equally  contrary  to  the  physiology  and  experience  of 
the  human  race. 

1 2)  The  opinion  to  which  I  allude,  and  which  is 
universally  held  by  the  anti-popnlationist.s  is,  that 
early  marriages  are  most  conducive  to  human  increa.se ; 
and  hence  they  as  unanimously  insist  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  discouragement,  as  the  best  means  of 
repressing  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  superfluous 
numbers  of  their  fellow-creatures.  I  have  already 
dwelt  upon  the  cruel,  loathsome,  and  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  a  successful  attempt  to  carry  their  prin- 
ciples into  effect,  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work ;  I 
now  proceed  to  shew  that,  with  a  view  to  the  results 
they  contemplate,  it  would  be  totally  inellicacious. 
Nature  guards  her  laws  too  strictly,  and  accomplishes 
her  ordinations  too  certainly,  to  permit  any  interference 
which  such  would  now  dare  to  offer,  to  thwart  her  in 
the  fulfilment  of  her  immutable  and  benevolent  designs. 
Human  folly  and  tyranny  may  go,  and  indeed  have  gone 
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certain  lengths*  up  either  indirectly  or  authoritatively 
postponing  the  period  of  marriages ;  but  such  attempts 
have  been  founded  in  ignorance,  and,  like  all  other  con- 
tentions against  the  institutions  of  Nature  and  of  God, 
liiive  only  served  to  covor  their  abettors  with  shame. 
Tlit-  fact  is,  that  the  preventive  check,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  does  not  diminish  the  fcrumliiy 
of  those  marriages  which  it  postpones  ;  all  tin  imI 
and  mischief  it  perpetrates  are  therefore  perfectly 
gratuitous. 

(3)  But  before  I  proceed  to  the  proof  of  this  im- 
portant position,  it  seems  necessary  to  define  the  t 

"  preventive  check,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  conve- 
nient vaguenesses  imaginable,  especially  when  further 
qualified  by  those  "  oscillations"  with  which  its  advo- 
cates perpetually  accompany  the  pretended  proofs  of 
their  system.  "  The  great  sophism  of  all  sophisms," 
!  Bacon,  "  is  equivocation,  or  ambiguity  of  words 

Sod  phrase;"  it.   is  one.  however,  to  which   the  anti- 
populationists  are  perpetually  resorting,  who  leave  to 
their  opponents  the  unreasonable  task  of  defining 
very  tefflDfl  of  the  system  they  have  to  dispro. 

(4)  I   understand,  then,  the  phrase,   '•  preventive 
check,"  as  not  to  mean,  on  the  part  of  those  who  use  »t, 
the  wish,  were  there  the  power,  of  inflicting  perpetual 
and  involuntary  celibacy  on  any  portion  of  the  com d 
Qity* accompanied  by  alltheunrehearsibleconsecjin  i 

■.  hich.  such  a  sentence  would  doom  the  majority  of  its 
victims  ;  nor,  secondly,  would  I  charge  its  abettors  with 
a  ilfsiLn  of  putting  off  marriages  till  the  period 

prnl iheness  was  past,  or  near  its  termination, — a  m 
disgusting  proposition  than  the  former  ;  nor,  thirdly,  of 

postponing  them,  as  it  regards  the  female  sex,  till  the 
season  of  their  youth  should  have  almost  passed,  and 
their  beauty  should  lie  evidently  op  the  wane,   and. 
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when,  consequently,  they  would  have  loBt  much  of  the. 
power  of  exciting,  or  of  permanently  retaining,  afi'ec- 
t ion.  I  fear,  however,  there  arc  not  wanting  those  who 
would  push  to  its  utmost  limits  a  system,  which  would, 
"  like  a  worm  in  the  hud,  feed  on  the  damask  cheeks" 
Hi'  their  fair,  hut  humble,  countrywomen;  and  \s !,.» 
would  rejoice  to  see  the  "  maidens"  of  England  not 
given  in  marriage  till  they  had  become  "  tinilfltjHkt " 
Tlius  Mi.  Maltlius  contemplates  twenty-eight  or 
thirty1  as  9  very  auspicious  period  of  life  for  female 
marriage,  which  he  has  latterly,  1  see,  reduced  to 
"  twenty-seven  or  twenty -eight8;"  forgetting,  it  is  in 

hoped,  tin-   inevitable  calamity  that  such   a  post- 
ponement would  inflict  upon  their  offspring  and  the 

itrv  at.  large,  by  increasing  the  number  of  orphans 
so  vastly  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  immoral  conse- 
quences which  would  Inevitably  ensue,  lint  again, 
investing  the  subject  with  convenient  indistim  tan M,  he 

I,  "  the  most  eligible  period  cannot  be  fixed:"'  but 
i  ting  a  supposed  superiority  hi  the  condition  of 
the  females  who  should  thus  defer  marriage,  com p:i n  d 
with  those  who  are  "  involved  in  the  cares  of  a  large 
"  family  at  twenty-five,"  he  evidently  shews  that,  by  a 
very  early  marriage,  he  means  one  whieh  takes  place 
at,  or  soon  after,  the  period  of  puberty.  He  constantly 
maintains  that  within.  I  presume,  reasonable  limit* 
(for  OUt  of  these  it   Would  be  atmid  for  cither  side  to 

pursue  the  inquiry),  these  earlier  marriages  are,  on  the 
average,  more  prolific  than  the  later  ones ;  he  holds, 
therefore,  the  necessity  of  repressing  the  formal  as 
much  as  possible,  even  to  the  extent  of  abrogating  the 
national  charity.  OOa  I -iving  them  to  lie  the  main  cause 
of  what  he  deems  an  injurious  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.     After  having  proved,  as   he  sup- 

1  lUltbu*,  Kway  on  Population,  p.  408.         *  Ibid.,  6th  edit.,  to),  ii,  p.  H76. 
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poses,  the  principle  of  population  as  the  occasion  nf 
nearly  -ill  the  evils  that  afflict  society  everywhere, 
what  he  culls  the  "  preventive  check"  makes  up  the 
sole  remedial  part  of  his  system.  I  totally  deny  the 
consequences  of  this  check,  as  propounded  by  himself, 
and  shall  shew  them  to  he  directly  the  contrary  fcti 
what  he  supposes  :  and  I  shall  do  this,  not.  by  b  series 
of  assumptions  and  assertions,  hut  by  proofs  which  1 
shall  proceed  to  state,  anil  which  will  be  resumed  in  a 
subsequent  book  of  this  work,  of  a  nature  thai  will,  I 
conceive,  ih\'y  eontradict ion.  It  is  needless.  I  think, 
to  lieseeeh  the  reader's  earnest  attention  to  this  part  of 
the  subject  :  its  extreme  importance,  in  a  moral  and 
political  point  of  \iew,  is  abundantly  apparent. 

(5)  It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  prove  that  a 
postponement  of  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  male 
only,  r . i  :uiv  extent  which  could  be  reasonably  contem- 
plated, would  not  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
prolrficness  of  marriages;  the  term  of  male  fecundity 
beitig  no  much  longer  than  that  of  the  other  sex.  and, 
indeed,  almost  doubling  it  in  its  possible,  and  far  more 
exceeding  it  in  its  actual  average  duration,  as  will  be 
shewn  mare  particularly  hereafter.  It  will  also  be 
distinctly  proved  that  this  would  not  have  the  effect 
of  disturbing  the  relative  numbers  of  the  sexes  at  the 
usual  period  of  marriage;  but  that  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  males  arising  from  the  mortality 
which  takes  place  during  the  term  of  such  postpone- 
moil,  which  would  otherwise  consign  a  number  of 
females  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  male  deaths,  to 
involuntary  celibacy,  Nature  has  anticipated  and  pro- 
vided for,  by  a  compensatory  law  hereafter  to  !*•  ex- 
plained. And  were  such  not  the  case,  could  ai 
thing  bfl  more  cruel  or  unnatural  than  the  effects  of 
the  preventive  check,  as  operating  upon  the  sex? 
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In  the  moan  time,  as  the  advocates  of  that  cheek 
do  not  disguise  its  moral  effects,  especially  on  the 
nude  sex,  any  more  than  others,  seeing  that  it  would 
not  diminish  the  fecundity  of  their  marriages  wheu 
they  should  take  place,  I  would  ask,  whether  it  would 
not  greatly  increase  the  number  of  illegitimate  births 
during  the  period  of  their  postponement?  The  popu- 
lation would  doubtless  be  increased,  and  by  the 
most  unfortunate  of  human  beings.  It  is  thus,  as  it 
regards  the  male  sex  at  all  events,  that  this  "juggttog 
In  iid,"  the  preventive  check,  would  "  keep  its  pro- 
mise." But  it  is  evidently  to  the  female  sex,  and  to 
their  infant  offspring,  that  this  kind  and  tender  sy.st.m 
adverts  throughout :  let  us,  therefore,  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  effects  which  the  preventive  check,  as  before 
explained,  would  have  on  them. 

(6)  First,  then,  the  measure  of  female  prolificness 
is  determinate.  This  was  the  avowed  opinion  of  tin- 
greatest  physiologist  probably  that  ever  existed,  John 
Hunter,  lie  held  that,  the  human  ovarium  was  only 
capable  of  producing  a  certain  and  definite  n umber 
of  ova:  a  view  of  the  subject  gru.  ml,  I  believe,  in  the 
profession.  Nor  is  this  doctrine  left  unsupported  by 
comparative  anatomy;  it  is  fully  continued,  indeed, 
both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  In  ih.: 
latter  the  fact  is  at  once  obvious ;  especially  as  it 
regards  plants  :  wheat,  for  instance  ;  the  extent  of  its 
fertility  is.  after  maturity,  always  fixed  mal  numerable, 
however  the  principle  of  production  may  have  been 
previously  evolved.  Henee  the  idea  of  the  celebi 
Ray  may  be  as  properly  applied  to  vegetable  as  to 
animal  life;  he  believed  that  ••  the  females,  as  well  of 
"  beasts  as  birds,  have  in  them,  from  their  first  forma- 
"  tion,  the  seeds  of  all  the  young  they  will  afterwards 
"  bring  forth1,'  and  which  are  successively  produced: 
1  Kay,  Wisdom  of  Goo  in  the  Creation. 
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a  principle  which,  if  true,  is  of  necessity  traceable  up 
to  the  original  of  every  species  in  nature,  and  which, 
therefore,  exhibits  creation  us  comprehending,  from  the 
lirsi.  rv  -i.  mi'  wlm-Ji  should  he  developed  to  the 

last  pulsation  of  time,  presenting,  therefore,  the 
perfections  of  the  IVity.  in  a  form  the  most  over- 
whelming and  infinite  that  the  human  mind  cau  pos- 
sibly  conceive'. 

(7)  But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject.— 
The  measure  of  prolificness  being  thus  defined  nn<l 
limited,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  with  what  care 
Nature  seems  to  guard  against  being  defeated  in  her 
purpose  of  producing  it.  This  is  observable  even  in 
ill.  \  i  _'itable  tribes,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  when  the 
physiological  part  of  the  argument  will  be  more  dis- 
tinctly discussed  ;  it  is  still  more  strikingly  the  case  in 
the  imimal  kiiiH'lnii..  of  which  one  Instance  shall 
suffice,  being  that  given  by  Lord  Bacon.  Of  bird 
think,  he  observes,  that  by  a  kind  of  natural  arithro 
they  know  the  proper  number  of  eggs  which  they 
lit  to  incubate, and  adds  that  he  made  an  experiment 
by  regularly  abstracting  one  from  a  certain  nest,  far  u 
long  time  together,  and  always  found  that  the  d 
ciency  was  supplied    I  incubation  c 

and  he  remarked,  that  if  the  whole  of  them  with  the 
nest  were  even  destroyed  ever  so  often,  they  would 
fall  to  building  again1:  rendering  it  probable,  there- 
fore, that  no  "check"  short  of  killing  the  parent, 
bird,  or  persecuting  and  disturbing  her  in  her  purpose, 
till  the  Mason  should  have  rendered  its  accomplish- 
ment impossible,  won  hi  defeat  the  calculatioi 
Nature  relative  to  her  ultimate  increase  :  calculations 
which,  transferred  to  human  beings,  our  writers 
upon  population  pronounce  to  be  excessive  and  per- 
nicious. 

1  Sec  the  great  H«m>'a  Work,  Dm  Gcaantioos  Auiuuliiuu. 
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(8)  Something  very  similar  to  this  occurs,  as   it 

the  human  species,  though  it  is  accom- 
plished in  the  former  case  by  instincts,  »lu. -li,  in  some 
sort,  seem  dcpciul.nt  upon  volition;  in  the  lutter,  by 
l  i  tpting  the  involuntary  phvsieal  laws  of  our  nature 
to  the  end  designed.  Thus,  when  the  preventive 
check  is  made  to  operate,  it  is  astonishing  how  the 
very  laws  which  regulate  human  prolificness  acquire 
additional  energy,  and  even  change,  in  order  to  thwart 
its  pernicious  interference  ;  and  this  observation 
brings  me  to  the  subject  under  immediate  consi- 
deration. 

(9)  When    the    pr<  \  <  -heck    has   therefore 
actually  postponed  marriage,  so  as  to  render  the  •  I  * 

of  proliti out ses  contemplated  by   Nature   npparently 
more  difficult,  or,  under  usual  circumstances,  impos- 
>il.lc  to  he  evolved,  then  is  it  that  those  counteracting 
circumstances  take  e fleet  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  present  chapter  to  unfold.     And  first,  the  term  of 
female  proliti*  tuss  is  lengthened;  or,  second,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  prolificness,  during  what  remains  of  its 
customary  duration,  is  increased.    The  former  of  these 
lie  must  rare  and  singular  instance  of  the  accom- 
modation of  the  generative  system  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  in  which  it  has  to  operate;  it  is  nevertheless 
true  thai    '■  when  women  marry  late  in  life,  the  pOBt> 
"  ponement  of  the  generative  energies  will  carry  the 
••  period   of  prolificness    beyond    the    fiftieth   vcar1."' 
But  this  is  a  case  which  can  rarely  be  observed  upon. 
The  second   particular  is  that  to  which   I  must  direct 
especial  attention,  as  involving,  in  effect,  the  matter 
at  issue;  and  as  it  relates  to  the  whole  question  of  tlic 
comparative  prolificness  of  early  and  late  marriages,  I 
shall  discuss  it  accordingly.    I  must,  however,  premise 

1  Dr.  Mmoxi  Good,  Study  of  Mc-dicinv,  voL  v.,  p.  1 1. 
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that,  as  a  succession  of  a  given  number  of  early  mar- 
riages would  increase  a  community  more  rapidly  than 
the  same  number  of  later  ones  equally  prolific,  l>> 
crowding  a  greater  number  of  co-existing  generations 
upon  each  other,  if  in  both  cases  Nature  equally 
accomplishes  her  purpose,  that  of  replenishing  without 
surcharging  the  population,  so  it  follows  that,  in  order 
to  accomplish  this,  the  former,  namely,  the  earlier 
marriages,  must  be  less,  and  the  hitter,  the  later  ones, 
more  prolific  of  children:  and  it  is  so.  At  all  event*, 
if  there  be  a  difference  in  their  effects,  it  is  this:  ffce 
earlier  connexions  add  permanently  the  fewest  to  the 
general  increase  of  any  community :  afacl  which  1  ttqw 
proceed  to  prove ;  and  in  the  first  place  by  general 
assent,  before  the  selfish  and  pernicious  principle  J  am 
combating,  deemed  it  necessary  to  put  forth,  a  con- 
trary doctrine. 

(10)  Aristotle,  speaking  of  early  marriages,  s-i_\  - 
expressly1,  "  The  conjunction  of  young  persons  is  bud 
for  the  procreation  of  children.'"  His  own  language 
is  given  below,  because,  as  before  observed,  this  author 
is  said  to  have  been  mist  ranslated  ou  this  subject.  This 
great  philosopher  further  delivers  himself  upon  this 
important  subject,  agreeably  to  the  plainest  dictates  of 
common  sense,  and  the  universal  tenon r  of  human 
experience.  "  To  the  female  sex,  premature  wedlock 
••  is  peculiarly  dangerous,  since,  in  consequence  of 
"  anticipating  the  demands  of  Nature,  many  of  them 
"  sutler  greatly  in  child-birth,  and  many  of  them  die'.'* 
This  fact  he  also  observes  to  have  been  confirmed  \>\ 
an  oracle  to  the  Tra-y.enians,  when  many  amongst  them 
perished  by  marrying  too  young3. 

(11)  But  this  philosopher  has  not  only  thus  pro- 


1  Irri  U  i   tin  >i«>  m)w^'i  fi.ii; 

Tf«  rixmrtoUi'.  Arint.  IK-  H,'pil>.;  |,  .  ii., 

c.  IS,  oj>-  p-  4*6,  A. 


*  Arirt.  0*  R*|h   i  ':'".. 

•  Ibid,  I.  vii  ,<.  16,  oy.  p.  46,  U. 
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nounced  on  the  effect  of  early  marriage  as  injurious  to 
the  health  and  even  lift*  of  the  mother,  and  as  ad\ 
to  the  procreation  of  offspring",  hut  likewise  on  its  per- 
nicious consequences,  as  it  respects  the  constitution  of 
that  offspring;  e;ich  of  which  circumstances,  considered 
separately,  it  must  he  quite  clear  have  a  great  and 
necessary  influence  on  the  question,  and  unitedly, 
absolutely  {govern  it.  Regarding  the  last  point,  there- 
fore, he  says,  "'  Premature  conjunctions  produce  im- 
"  perfect  offspring,  females  rather  than  males,  and 
'•  those  feeble  in  make  and  short  in  stature.  That  this 
"  happens  in  the  human  race  as  well  as  in  other 
"  animals,  is  visible  in  the  puny  inhabitants  of  ennn- 
"  tries  where  early  mnrriageB  prevail '.M  It  is  quite 
evident,  therefore,  that  he  connects  a  higher  degree  of 
mortality,  as  well  as  a  smaller  one  of  prtrtificneSB,  with 
early  marriages.  Such  are  the  deliberate  views  of 
this  great  light  of  antiquity;  who,  I  am  persuaded,  has 
left  little  to  be  added  on  this  important  subject,  and 
who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  better  merits 
the  title  of  an  inductive  philosopher  than  not  a  few  of 
those  who  pronounce  upon  him  as  a  theorist  without 
having  ever  consulted  him. 

(12)  And  that  the  legislation  of  antiquity  was 
founded  upon  its  philosophy  in  this  nspect  demands 
little  proof.  It  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  law- 
givers of  old  to  encourage  population,  and  the  necessity 
for  their  so  doing  is  sutlicinitly  plain,  from  the  history 
and  ultimate  fate  of  all  the  free  states  of  antiquity. 
And  of  all  the  legislators  of  any  time  or  country, 
this  was  probably  more  particularly  the  object  of 
Lycurgus ;  hence  with  the  very  same  desi _rn  that  he 
took  every  means  to  promote  universal  marriage,  and 
consequently  rendered  celibacy  peculiarly  disgraceful, 

1  Ariitotl*,  De  Repub.,  U.  It.,  p.  246,  Gillie*'  TwuUtion. 
Vou  II.  T 
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he  inhibited  the  early  marriages  of  females,  postponing 
that  connexion  till  1  hey  were  in  the  full  vigour  of  life. 
This  period]  M  Lord  Bacon  has  observed,  some  haw 
supposed  to  have  been  twenty-five,  others  three  years 
younger1 ;  either  ot 'these  ages,  however,  may  be  deemed 
decidedly  late,  in  reference  to  the  period  ol'  female  pu- 
bescenec  in  that  part  of  the  world,  where  it  is  conl 
edly  early*.  That  I  am  putting  no  modern  gloss  upon 
the  intention  of  Lycurgus  in  this  respect  is  very  clear. 
Plutarch  saw-  expressly,  that  the  later  marriages  of  the 
Spartanstended  more  to  the  procreation  of  children  than 
the  earlier  ones  of  the  Romans3.  And  the  ideas  of  the 
latter  people  upon  this  point  may  be  easily  gathered 
from  the  observations  of  their  best  writers  on  the  pro- 
lilnness  of  the  ancient  Germans,  which  they  evidently 
connect  with  the  custom  of  not  marrying  early. 

(13)  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  mo- 
dern authorities  to  the  same  effect ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  two  writers  only,  but  who  probably 
gave  more  attention  to  the  various  facts  regarding 
population,  than  any  other  individuals  either  before  or 
since  their  time.  Dr.  Short  notices  that  very  early 
Connections  are  not  equal  in  pi-olihcness  to  more  mature 
and  well  timed  ones;  and,  indeed,  far  the  reverse  in 
regard  to  their  ultimate  effect  on  human  increa 
and   Susniileh,   who  wrote   his  work    with    :iu   ev|n.  -- 

•  to  point  out  ami  promote  the  beef  tneani  of  in- 

i  leasing    population,    alter  having  accumulated  an  un- 
precedented number  of  facts  relating  to   his  subject, 
declares,  that  "  too  early  marriages  are  injurious  fe> 
population.'     fie    even    classes   them    with    too 
ones,  as  to  their  pernicious  influence  in  that  i 


1  Racon.  Works,  History  of  Life  and 
Doaih.  ' 

II  >r  mil's  Travels    in   Grace,    p. 
154. 


•  I"Ju1.,r,li.  Nmnj   Ushers*]    His 
Ancient  imrf,  vol.  v.,  p.  3S&. 

'   Dr.  Start,   New  Observations, 
pp.  63,04. 
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and  exemplifies  bis  views  upon  the  subject  by  the 
analogy  oi'  nature:  '♦  experience,'*  says  lie,  ".  shews 
"  this  in  animals;  as  fin-  t.-xumpli  .  among  great  cattle, 
"  the  cow,  which  has  a  calf  too  young,  never  comes  to 
"  the  size  and  strength  which  she  otherwise  would  have 
"  done1."  Of  this  principle  Virgil  was  fully  aware ; 
hence,  he  atrj  B, 

Vil  nun  ulln  magi»  virta  indiutria  firm:it. 
Quiiii  v.  iM.Tt'iti  i-t  cxci  ptamnlot  wortw*  unoris, 
i  vu in,  si  vc  «»t  cui  Knitiur  u»u»  oquurum*. 

I  might  again  appeal  to  the  very  same  principle  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  for  instance,  then-  is  nol  ;i  hur- 
tieulturist  who  is  not  fully  aware  that  premature 
fruition  is  injurious  to  the  growth  and  future  prolifie- 
ness  of  all  the  fructiferous  tribes  in  existence. 

(14)  Such  is  the  genera]  experience  of  mankind 
upon  this  important  point,  to  which,  however,  those 
who  are  prepared  to  outrage  human  feelings  ill  behalf 
of  their  system,  may  be  little  disposed  to  attend.  To 
them  I  submit  the  following  indisputable  facts,  fully 
conforming  to,  anil  corroborative  of,  the  preceding 
view  of  the  subject;  challenging  them,  at  the  same 
time,  to  disprove  their  truth,  or  evade  the  demonstra- 
tion they  afford. 

(15)  For  the  information  contained  in  the  following 
table  die  public  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Granville,  who 
has  conferred  an    im-alculable  benefit  on   political,  as 

lical,  science,  by  having  recorded  the  cir- 
cumstances on  which  it  is  founded.  On  his  register 
of  all  the  important  circumstances  regarding  S7(»  cases 
of  parturition,  which  he  attended  in  quality  of  phy- 
sician to  the  Benevolent  Lying-in  Institution  and  th<e 
Westminster  Dispensary,  the  following  facts,  appli- 
cable to  the  present  subject,  appear,  as  calculated  by 

1  SuHwkb,  (Jott.  OiUbuur.,  tqL  i.,  p.  184.    •  Virgil,  Gwig,  L  ui,  p.  209,  211. 
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Mr.  Finlayson.  The  first  column  give*  the  ages  of 
the  It  muli  s  when  married,  and  the  second  the  average 
number  of  births  -for  each  year  of  marriage.  The 
tabic  u  divided  into  sections  of  four  yean,  m  appears 
to  be  the  case  in  the  document  referred  to,  only  I  Hi 
given  the  mean  annual  amount  of  each  quaternion, 
which  is  not  done  in  the  original. 

Table  XLIII. 

SUITING  TDK    BFPKCT    THB     POSTPO^SUBNT  OF   TUB    M.UUMAG8«Or 
FlMALES   MAS    VHON  THEIR   ANNUAL  PrOLIFICXSSS. 


\gf  wki»  Uftrriml. 

Avcnat  N<io>ker  »(  Diriha 
for  net  j>f»r  of  Uamrnfi. 

From  13  to  16 
16  to  20 
21  to  24 
25  to  28 
29  to  32 
33  to  86 
37  to  3d 

.456706 
.503610 
. 520227 
.545163 
.580811 
.776866 
1 . 125000 

(1C)  The  facte  exhibited  in  this  table  need  no  com- 
ment. They  ekarly  evince  that  the  annual  fecundity 
of  marriages  regularly  incveaees  in  proportion  as  the 
period  at  which  they  are  contracted  is  postponed,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  period  is  within  the  limits  to 
which  Nature,  for  obviously  necessary  and  beneficent 
reasons,  confines  the  fertility  of  the  human  female. 
If  we  couple  this  fact  with  another,  very  important 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  subject  before  us, 
namely,  that  marriages,  OO  the  average,  are  only  fruit- 
ful for  about  a  third  part  of  the  term  of  possible  fecun- 
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ihty,  (at  least  such  is  the  assumption  of  those  who 
have  attempted  to  estimate  tin:  fruitful  portion  of  the 
standing  marriages  of  a  community.)  I  think  it  will 
be  difficult  to  deny,  with  any  shew  of  reason  or  truth, 
that  the  preventive  check  would  have  an  effect  on 
the  increase  of  population  exactly  opposite  to  that 
which  its  advocates  imagine.  But  another  fact  re- 
mains to  be  noticed,  which  will  make  that  conclusion 
still  more  certain;  namely,  the  greater  degree  of  mor- 
tality which  attends  the  offspring  of  early  marriages: 
a  circumstance  of  which,  it  has  already  been  shewn,  the 
philosophers  and  legislators  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the 
most  diligent  observers  in  modem  days,  have  been  fully 
aware.  This  will  fully  appear  from  the  following 
table,  taken  also  from  the  facta  supplied  by  the  docu- 
ment already  appealed  to.  The  first  column  again 
expresses  the  ages,  classed,  as  before,  into  sections  o'f 
four  years;  the  second,  the  marriages  which  took  place 
in  each  period;  the  third,  the  living  hinhs  of  such 
marriages;  the  fourth,  the  surviving  children  of  those 
births  at  the  period  of  the  last  pregnancy;  the  fifth, 
which  gives  the  difference  between  the  two  last  men- 
tioned columns,  expresses,  of  course,  the  deaths  which 
had  occurred  amongst  the  whole  number  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  sixth,  and  last,  shews  the  proportion  of 
mortality  to  a  living  birth  which  occurred  on  the  average 
of  every  such  section,  and  is,  therefore,  the  result 
sought. 


Shewing  the  Effect  the  Postponement  or  the  Marriages   of 
Fkmai.es  hah  upon  the  Mortality  of  their  Offspring. 


Arm  »h*n 

Of 

\timb»r 

ii(  lirinf 

BirtU. 

CHMrrn 

■ 

Prripmnry. 

bakjbi  "i 
OUMmk 

M. ■.•.„!, 
10  net  Bird.. 

13  lo  IB 

17  to  20 
21  to  21 
25  to  28 
29  1.1  IS 

74 

tA  i 

BH 

no 

88 

876 

1307 

B23 

287 

67 

209 
751 
474 

170 
-16 

167 
b\Q 
849 

117 
91 

.444149 
.424401 
.4840W 
.407665 
.313432 

(17)  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  carried  the 
foregoing  tnblo  no  further  than  the  termination  of  the 
thirty -second  year.  The  numbers  of  the  marriages 
after  that  age  are,  in  the  original  document,  very  I 
and  irregular  in  their  results.  Should  it  be  thought 
necessary,  however,  fo  proceed  in  the  comparison,  it 
may  be  clone  by  reference  to  its  last  column  but  one, 
when  it  will  he  seen  that  the  annual  average  number 
of  the  surviving  children  increases  to  the  last;  the  first 
section  giving  that  proportion  as  .182225;  that  from 
33  to  36,  as  .237643;  and  the  last,  consisting  of  two 
years  only,  namely,  37  and  39,  as  .250000.  It  will  be 
time  enough,  however,  to  argue  about  the  effects  of 
postponing  the  marriages  of  the  females  till  after  the 
thirty-third  year,  when  any  one  is  found  besotted 
enough  to  dispute  concerning  a  proposition  which,  if 
carried  into  effect,  would  fill  a  nation  with  orphans 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  when,  therefore, 
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the  population,  whether  few  or  many,  would  be  super- 
fluous indeed ! 

(18)  It  may  be,  perhaps,  objected  to  the  whole  of 
the  foregoing  proofs,  that  they  are  derived  from  a 
register  which  cannot  profess  to  give  the  whole  num- 
ber of  children  which  the  marriages  it  records  shall 
produce,  from  their  commencement  to  their  termination, 
but  Only  those  which  have  been  born  to  each  up  to  a 
period  within  those  limits,  all  the  facts  which  it  can 
record  being  necessarily  retrospective  ones.  I  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  another  series  of  proofs  of  the 
same  principle,  which  will  at  once  silence  every  such 
exception,  and  afford  a  strong  additional  demonstration 
of  itl  truth.  These  are  derived  from  the  registers  of 
the  peerage,  which,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  I 
have  gone  through  in  order  to  collect  a  body  of 
authentic  facts  illustrative  of  many  of  the  principles 
advanced  in  these  volumes.  As  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  subject  before  us,  those  facts  are  as  follows. 
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Table  XLV. 

Shewing  the  Effect  of  the  Postponement  op  the  Ma&btages 

OF  THE  PkKEKSSES  ON  THEIR  PrOMFICNKSS,  AND  ON  THE  MORTALITY 

OF  their  Offspring.    ' 


Ara  or  the 
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2 
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25 

16 
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35 

17 
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18 
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256 
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20 
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245 
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21 

58 

324 
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22 

50 
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51 

23 

42 

199 

28 

24 

34 

226 

44 

25 

24 

96 

12 

26 

14 

56 

6 

27 

18 

87 

18 

(19)  The  above  table,  which  commences  with  the 
earliest  period  of  female  marriage  in  the  registers  of 
the  peerage,  and  proceeds  fifteen  years  beyond  it, 
divided,  as  the  preceding  ones,  into  sections  of  four 
years,  gives  the  following  results  in  each  division;  first, 
_  the  average  prolificness  of  the  marriages;  secondly,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  a  birth,  previously  to  the  latter 
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attaining  the  average  nubile  age;  and,  thirdly,  the 
actual  increase,  or  the  balance  of  the  two  last  propor- 
tions. ■***!**■ 

Taulk  XLVI. 

Shewing   ihk  Effect  or  the  Postponement  ok  the   Mauri  ages 

Of  THE  PbBRBSSBS,  ON  BOTH  THB1K  PbOLIPICNE'*'.  AM)  HIE  PxESEJt- 
VATIONOTTHEIK  OrTM'RING. 
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24  to  27 

32 
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198 

86 

Ul 
797 

1033 
467 

40 

168 
195 
180 

4.40 
4.63 

5.21 
5.43 

.283 
.208 
.198 
.171 

3.15 

3.66 
4.23 
4 .  51) 

(20)  Thus,  then,  does  it  plainly  appear  that  amongst 
the  wealthy  as  well  as  the  poor  the  same  law  of  Nature 
prevails;  and,  consequently,  it  is  universal.  As  far  as 
the  preceding  table  goes,  not  only  are  the  marriages 
more  prolific  the  longer  they  are  deferred,  but  the 
deaths  in  their  offspring  are,  proportionably,  less  nume- 
rous; causing,  therefore,  by  this  inverse  ratio  of  fecun- 
dity and  mortality,  the  later  marriages  to  be  far  more 
conducive  to  permanent  increase  than  the  former  ones. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  preceding  table,  the  marriages 
of  females,  most  especially  in  this  rank  of  society, 
become  comparatively  few  in  number  ;  and  when  they 
do  take  place  in  the  peerage,  they  are  principally  con- 
tracted with  widowers,  or  with  males  at  a  considerably 
advanced  period  in  life.  I  may,  however,  remark,  thai 
I  could  have  extended  it  to  an  additional  section  of 
four  years,  that  is,  up  to  the  thirty-second,  and  have 
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shewn  tliat  the  later  divisions  were  still  more  prolific 
than  the  former  ones,  and  even  the  last  than  the  first; 
at.  least,  as  it  respects  permanent  increase.  Indeed,  it 
is  singular  that  the  last-mentioned  yesir,  the  thirty- 
second,  is,  of  all  I  have  in  my  original  table,  the  most 
prolific.  But  this,  I  repeat,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do : 
no  man  contemplates  so  ftttocioug  8  proposition  as  that 
of  carrying  tin-  preventive  check  to  any  such  lengths; 
and  if  he  did,  the  folly  of  the  attempt  would  be  abund- 
antly sufficient  to  counteract  it. 

('2 1 )  But  it  is  evidently  impracticable  for  me  to  pre- 
sent the  facts  in  detail,  upon  which  the  last  proof  of  the 
principle  at  issue  is  founded,  as  to  do  so  would  bi 
effect,  to  publish  a  remodelled  record  of  the  peerage  of 
the  kingdom;  and  as  some,  perhaps,  may  be  disposed 
to  doubt  either  the  accuracy  or  fidelity  with  whul, 
I  have  presented  the  results,  which  I  have  deduced 
from  my  own  careful  examination  of  that  voluminous 
public  record,  1  shall  dwell  no  further  on  the  demon- 
stration, conclusive  as  it  is  to  myself,  but  proceed  to 
an  appeal,  of  a  nature  far  more  public  and  general, 
with  which  I  shall  close  the  inquiry;  though  by  so 
rloinu-  I  shall,  in  some  measure,  forestall  a  part  of  the 
argument,  which  has,  hereafter,  to  be  pursued  more 
into  particulars. 

(22)  I  need  not  premise  that  the  prevalence  of  the 
preventive  check,  in  the  same  country,  is,  generally 
speaking,  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  proportion  of 
the  marriages  to  the  population;  and  that  where  tl 
are  more  numerous,  they  are,  unquestionably,  more 
early  also.  The  following  table,  then,  which  is  only 
a  short  synopsis  of  others,  which  will  follow  in  their 
proper  place,  including,  as  it  does,  all  the  countries 
where  the  facts  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the 
question  are  known,  will  finally  settle  the  question. 
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Table  XLVII. 

Shbwinq  tub  Epfbct  op  thr  f  Preybntivb  Chrcr'*  ok  tum 
Fxcundity  okMabriaqks  in  England,  both  in  Towns  and 
thb  country  at  r.aror  :  auo  in  france,  prussia,  and  thb 
Kingdom  op  the  Nbtheriands. 


MirrlifM 

to  Ik. 

FtyuUnnn 
mm  la 

A»«r»g«'Blrlh«  to  »»*h  Murrtif*.  In 

EniUnd. 

Towm  of 
England. 

Fnocv. 

Proi»l». 

Kethcrltadi. 

—  100 
100  to  120 
120  to  140 
140  to  160 

1«0   r^SL 

2, 49 
3.76 

4.07 
4.26 

5.18 

8.46 
3.22 
8.71 
4.25 

•  • 
3.70 
8.98 
4.39 
4.66 

4.24 

4.83 
4.49 

.  . 

3.09 

4.B9 
4.96 
5.19 
5.82 

(23)  Thus  is  it,  that,  arithmetic  decides,  touching 
"  the  preventive  check,"  which  lias  been  put  forth  as 
the  redeeming  feature  of  a  system  that,  with  ecjual 
ignorance  and  presumption,  pronounces  on  the  redun- 
dancy of  human  beings,  and  teaches,  that  this  hateful 
i  x i u 'client  is  the  sole  redress  of  the  wrongs  which 
Nature  otherwise  would  inevitably  inflict  upon  her 
offspring.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  folly,  the 
cruelty,  or  the  crime  of  acting  upon  such  a  notion 
would  be  the  most  conspicuous. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  THE  COMPARATIVE  CORRECTNESS  OK  REGISTERS.  AND  ON 
SOB  (OMIMATION    OK    THAT    INCREASE    IN   POPU- 
LATION WEIGH  TI1KY  AT  PRESENT  INDIOATB. 

(1)  Before  concluding  this  exposition  of  the  nu- 
merical errors  on  which  tlio  moilern  theory  of  popu- 
lation i.s  mainly  founded,  a  few  words  are  due  to  the 
examination  of  iliosr  rates  of  increase  which  have  Imtii 
deduced  from  the  censuses  of  different  countries 
during  the  present  « rntury,  since  die  commencenient 
of  which  this  branch  of  national  statistics  has  b< 
generally  attended  to.  Circumstances  have  existed, 
which  have  been  insufficiently  noticed,  affecting  the 
correctness  of  tin  -  •  deductions;  and  others  daring  the 
<  period  have  also  occurred,  fatal  to  the  accuracy 
of  all  cbriipu  which  extend  tosuccessive  pei 

in  any  country  the  rate  of  increase  that  seems  to  have 
taken  place  during  this:  I  mean  circumstances  totally 
unconnected  with  that  law  of  population  about  to  be 
developed,  and  which  will  prove  that  such  ralculations 
directly  contrary  to  the  immutably  established  laws 
of  Nature.  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  this 
country,  and  if  they  are  true,  they  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  ull  others. 

(2)  To  advert  then  to  the  three  censuses  of  this 
country,  in  the  years  1801,  1811,  and  1821.  The 
first  was  unquestionably  deficient,  ami  auiong  other 
reasons  for  this  in  particular,  because  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  people  regarded  the  aieasure  as.  in 
one  way  or  other,  preparatory  to  some  further  fiscal, 
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or  military  regulation.  Its  deficiency,  however,  has 
!,.  !  ii.  Iii  some  decree,  supplied  by  Mr.  Rirkinau,  whose 
talents  and  industry,  displayed  in  arranging  and 
publishing  our  censuses,  considering  their  nature,  are 
beyond  all  praise.  The  succeeding  one  of  181 1  would 
probably  he  less  incorrect;  but  still,  the  former  sus- 
picions could  not  have  been  yet  entirely  allayed, 
the  country  remained  under  similar  circumstances, 
being  still  at  war,  and  subject  to  increasing1  im- 
posts. The  third,  and  last,  was  doubtless  the  least 
deficient,  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  these  enume- 
rations to  become  the  more  complete  the  oftcner 
they  are  taken,  and  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
nation  had  completely  allayed  those  apprehensions, 
which,  however  groundless,  I  well  remember  to  have 
been  prevalent. 

(3)  Now,  if  the  preceding  statements  are  correct, 
and  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  the  first 
census,  and  also  in  the  second,  though  considerably 
reduced,  but  in  the  third,  if  the  numbers  may  be  con- 
sidered complete,  as  Mr.  Rickman  shews  was  in  all 
probability  the  ease,  it  fallows,  of  course,  as  an  arith- 
metical fact,  that  the  rate  of  increase  En  the  population 
in  both  periods,  as  calculated  on  the  apparent  num- 
bers at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  each, 
has  been  overstated,  and  the  calculation  necessarily 
errs  in  excess,  by  the  difference  which  the  proper  rec- 
dflcatfori  of  the  foregoing  censuses  would  create.  I 
conceive  this  faet  is  too  clear  to  need  exemplification  , 
T  will  therefore  proceed  to  substantiate  tbe  assumption 
on  which  it  is  founded,  by  something  more  convincing 
than  general  admissions,  however  reasonable; 
fitting  the  proof  to  an  examination  of  the  two  last, 
censuses,   and  to  the  female  divisions  of  each,  in  order 

to  obviate  any  objections  that  might  be  grounded  on 
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I  which  ha vi"'  doubtless  occasioned,  in  the 
interim,  great  fluctuation  iu  the  mule  part  of  the  po- 
pulation. 

(4)  The  totnl  number  of  females,  of  all  aL- 
returned  as  in  existence  in  the  census  of  1811,  was 
4,963,004;  those  in  that  of  1821,  5,77?, 75*  ;  ex- 
hibiting, therefore,  an  increase  during  the  interval,  of 
16.42  per  centum.  The  last  1  hold  to  have  been 
sufficiently,  and  perhaps  almost  precisely  accurate ; 
but  that  the  former  was  deficient,  and  consequently 
that  no  such  increase  occurred  during  the  interim,  and 
J  prove  it  thus:— the  survivors  of  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  1811  would  be,  in  1821,  teu  years  of 
age,  and  upwards.  In  the  last  census  the  sexes  are 
further  divided  into  ages,  and  of  the  age  often  and 
upwards,  I  find  there  are  3,659,767  out  uf  the 
5,02.1,563,  being  tin-  whole  amount  so  di scrim inated. 
But  tin:  whole  number  of  females,  as  before  stated, 
5,777,758,  leaving  756,195  therefore  usundassed. 
Now,  admitting  that  this  deficiency  was  proportion 
throughout  all  the  classes  of  the  census  (and  to  suppose 
otherwise,  would  still  further  aid  the  conclusion  at 
which  1  aim,  as  the  enumeriUioii>  v.  ere  less  likely  to 
he  defective  in  the  adult  than  in  the  infant  population,) 
and  then  the  proportion  above  teu  }'ears  of  age  of 
these  7.36,19.)  would  be  661,121,  which,  added  to  the 
3,659,757  actually  enumerated,  make  in  all  4,210,870 
out  of  the  5,777.758  ten  years  old  and  upwards,  and 
consequently  the  survivors  of  the  4,963,064  females 
of  all  ag<  p  existing  ip  1811. 

(.->)     But.  this   is   impossible.     Out  of  4,963,064,  a 
large   number  of   whom  must,  of  course,  have  been 
children,   and  a  due  proportion  of  the  rest  at  an  ad- 
vanced   Bge,     1,210,576  could  not  have  been  iit  I/. 
ence  ten  years  afterwards.     In  that  case  752,4*8  only 
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would  have  dud  out  of  the  former  number  during  that 
whole  term,  or  less  than  75,249  pel  annum.  Such  an 
idea  is  quite  preposterous;  it  would  give  an  ;mnual 
demise  of  far  less  thau  one  in  threescore,  which  is 
even  much  less  than  the  most  flattering  compulations 
of  our  aetuuru's,  winch,  by-thc-bye,  are  becoming  pre- 
posterously incorrect.  Let  these,  when  they  are  de- 
termining what  they  denominate  the  general  expecta- 
tion of  life,  include  infant  mortality,  which,  whether 
they  reckon  it  or  not,  will  enter  most  materially  into 
the  computation,  and  they  will  fmd  that  their  late 
notions  are  totally  irreconcileable  with  matter  of  fact, 
as  established  In  the  universal  observation  and  ex- 
perience of  mankind  up  to  the  present  hour. 

(6)    To  the  scandal  of  those  whose  situation  has 
enabled  them  to  afford  it,  this  country  possesses  no 

mtIis  of  iinilii'iitic  facte  whereon  to  calculate,  accu- 
rately, the  expectation  of  life  and  the  law  of  mortality 
prevailing  in  the  general  population.  Mr.  Milne  has 
given  a  tabic,  in  which  those  facts,  relative  to  Sweden, 
arc  determined:  and  in  adverting  to  one  of  these,  I 
find  that  the  following  proportions  are  given  in  that 
country  j  when*  I  am  yet  to  he  convinced  that,  the 
law  of  mortality  is  otherwise  than  highly  favourable 
to  human  beings,  or  that  its  being  apparently  other- 
wise, is  attributable  to  any  thing  else  than  a  more 
accurate  attention  to  the  registers,  especially  as  it  re- 
gards deaths  Still  confining  ourselves  to  the  female 
division,  367,507  fcmalo,  of  all  ages,  diminish  ten 
years  afterwards  to  297,700,  or,  in  other  words,  lose 
by  mortality,  during  that  term,  68,867  of  their  num- 
ber. Applying  the  same  rule  to  the  female  popula- 
tion of  England,  the  4,210,676  females  in  the  census 
of  1821  of  10  years  old  and  upwards,  must  have  sur- 
vived from  5,198,753  in  existence  ten  years  before,  in 
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which  case  the  increase  would  have  been  11.14 
instead  of  16.42  per  annum.  But  were  we  to  admit 
that  the  mortality  in  Sweden  is,  on  stationary  num- 
bers, one  in  ten  more  than  in  England,  a  difference 
which   I   will   not.  credit,  except  on  In  i    i  nee 

than  any  I  have  yet  6een,  then  the  diminution  in  r 
years  would  be   in  the  latter  country  as.  307 
304,687  j  consequently  the  4*910*676  of  ten  year- 
and  upwards  would  have  resulted  from  an  entire  po^ 
p nliiii'in  (of  females)  of  5,079,536.     The  increase  then 
would  have  amounted  to  nearly  13.76.     But  from  an 
entire  population  of  4,063,064  persons,  comprising  nil 

.  consequently,  ;i  large  proportion  of  infunts,  : 
and  the  usual  one  of  aged  persons,  that  4,210,676 
should  survive  ten  years  afterwards,  is  a  position  which 
I  think  no  individual,  in  the  least  degree  accustomed 
to  calculations  relative  to  the  law  of  mortality,  will  In- 
found  to  maintain.  I  infer,  therefore,  that  the  Centura 
of  181 1  is  deficient,  and  that  when  compared  with  that 
of  1821,  the  increase  the  latter  exhibits  errs  consider- 
ably in  excess. 

(7)  Under  the  thorough  persuasion,  therefore,  that 
the  census  of  1811  was,  as  compared  with  the  last, 
deficient  in  its  amounts,  1  have  in  some  of  the  cal- 
culations, which  will  appear  in  the  succeeding  book; 
taken  the  mean  population  of  the  term  InMwecn  181 1 
and  kv2l.  at  the  half  of  the  sum  of  both  pi-riniL; 
though  in  :i  ing  in  a  regular  rutin,  that 
method  would  somewhat  excerd  the  just  uniount: 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  however,  it  is 
conceived  it  more  nearly  expresses   it   than  would  the 

its  if  calculated  by  tin-  more  exact. computation. 

(8)  But  to  return.  To  the  diminution  in  the  ap- 
parent rate  uf  increase  which  must  occur  from  thn 
increased  accuracy  of  succeeding         :  ii-rs,  inurf  he1/' 
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added  other  causes,  independently  of  that  about  to  be 
developed,  which  prevent  us  from  believing  that  its 
present  rate  iu  this  country,  and  throughout  Europe, 
can  be  permanently  maintained.  These  1  shall  class 
under  one  general  head,  namely,  the  effect  of  the 
improvement  in  the  duration  of  human  life  on  the 
present  increase  of  population. 

(0)  In  briefly  discussing  this  point,  I  shall  not 
allude  particularly  to  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
vaccination  during  the  period  to  which  we  are  directing 
our  attention,  and  in  which,  indeed,  the  principal 
increase  in  the  population  of  Europe  has  taken  place  ; 
though  1  am  far  from  thinking  that  that  circumstance 
ought  not  to  enter  into  the  computation.  In  calcu- 
lating a  rate  of  increase,  by  comparing  the  population 
at  two  periods,  under  such  different  circumstam 
in  the  first  of  which  it  was  very  partially,  if  at  all 
affected  by  that  great  discovery,  and  in  the  last,  SO 
greatly  influenced  by  it,  we  are  comparing  things  essen- 
tially different.  But  I  shall  not,  I  repeat,  allude  parti 
cularly  to  this  circumstance,  but  confine  myself  to  the 
general  improvement  in  the  term  of  human  existence, 
which,  from  whatever  cause,  has  undoubtedly  occurred 
during  the  same  term,  and  has,  as  certainly,  occasioned 
a  considerable  part  of  that  increase  which  has  lately 
become  universally  noticed. 

(10)  It  appears  to  me  perfectly  clear,  that  so  much 
of  the  rate  of  increase  which  results  from  an  improve- 
ment in  the  term  of  human  life,  and  which  has  taken 
place  contemporaneously  with  it,  will  uot  be  continued, 
when  the  expectation  of  life,  though  remaining  thus 
improved,  and  the  law  of  mortality  again  become  sta- 
tionary, which  they  must  do.  unless  we  are  to  en- 
tertain the  notion  of  some  of  the  French  philosophers, 
who  held  the  improvement  in  the  term  of  human 
Voc  II.  u 
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t'xistciic  to  bt  indefinitely  progressive,  and  who  even 
anticipated  the  period  when  man  would,  perhaps, 
become,  literally  speaking,  immortal. 

(11)     I  had  enaftruoted  a  Rt  of  tables,  shewing  the 
effect  of  the    improvement  of  life  on  the  ratios   of 
human  increase,  with  a  view  to  prove  and  exemplify 
the   present  argument,  but  I    omit  them,  as  wholly 
unnecessary;  as  it  has  since  .struck  me  that,  a  simple 
illustration   will  shew  this   fact  more  clearly  than  a 
series  of  calculations.     Let  us,  in  order  to  divest  the 
instance  as  much  as  possible  of  extraneous  consider- 
ations, take  a  community  stationary  in  numbers,  in 
which  there  are  annually  one  thousand  births,  and  as 
many  deaths,  the  expectation  of  life  being  thirty  years; 
the  entire  number  would  then  be  30,000,  and  it  would 
continue  stationary  so  long  as  the  law  of  population, 
including  that  of  mortality,  remained  the  same.      But 
supposing  the  expectation  of  life  to  be  gradually  im- 
proved, till  at  length  every  birth  should  survive-  to 
forty  years,  it  is  evident,  that,  all  other  circumstance* 
remaining  the  same,  as  the  population  became  MM* 
poted  of  these  improved  lives,  a  regular  increase  from 
the  same  number  of  births  would  take  place,  and  that 
it  would  continue  till,  all  surviving  to  the  age  of  forty, 
the  population  would  rise  to  40,000 ;  being  an  increase 
of  upwards  of  33  per  cent,  during  the  term  ■  which 
the  improvement  was  taking  place.     But   after  that 
time,  it  is  equally  clear  that,  though  the  same  favour- 
able rate  of  mortality  should  continue,  the  increase 
would  entirely  pause,  and  the  community  would  again 
become  permanently  stationary  in  numbers.    Precisely 
the  same  consequence  has  an  extension  of  the  term 
life  on  an  increasing,  as  on  a  stationary  population, 
though   its  effect  cannot  be    quite  so  clearly  distin- 
guished; nor  its  exact  share  in  the  general  increase  be 
accurately  calculated.     Now  tnis  extension  in  England 
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during- the  lust  fifty  years,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  equal  to  one-third  of  the  duration  of  life. 

(12)  It  is,  therefore,  quite  certain,  that  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  increase,  which  has  occurred 
during  the  time  this  improvement  in  the  term  of 
human  life  has  beep  taking  place,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  is  attributable  to  that  cause;  and  that 
whenever  that  term  shall  again  become  stationary,  so 
much  of  it  as  is  so  occasioned,  will  cease.  What  the 
future  advance  in  the  numbers  of  human  beings  may 
be,  we  shall  not  venture  to  calculate,  but,  other  cir- 
cumstances remaining  the  same,  that  it  cannot  be 
nearly  so  rapid,  is  abundantly  clear;  the  effects  of  the 
improvement  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  will  however 
probably  continue  to  appear  in  another  census  or  two, 
for  reasons  which  need  not  be  further  explained. 

(13)  In  estimating,  therefore,  the  future  ratio  of 
increase  in  this  or  any  other  country,  wc  must  first 
make  due  allowance  for  the  supposed  (and  in  the 
instance  of  ours,  certain)  deficiencies  which  have 
occurred  in  the  earlier  censuses.  We  must  also 
include  in  the  computation  the  transitory  effect,  on 
that  ratio,  of  an  improvement  in  the  expectation  of 
life,  and  then  we  shall  arrive  at  just  conclusions  on  the 
subject,  and  they  will  be  found  very  different  to  those 
that  are  usually  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  novel 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  population. 

(14)  Similar  deductions  to  the  foregoing  might  be 
drawn  also,  from  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  births 
on  the  average  of,  for  instance,  live  years  preceding 
the  three  several  censuses;  when,  notwithstanding  the 
known  fact  of  the  greater  correctness  of  the  registers 
of  the  latter,  compared  with  the  former,  part  of  the 
period,  the  increase  of  the  births  is  far  from  justifying 
flu  assumption  of  a  permanent  advance  in  the  popula- 
tion equal  to  that  apparently  exhibited  by  the  censuses. 

U2 
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(10)  Perhaps  no  facts  can  1>e  clearer,  certainly 
none  more  cheering,  than  those  now  presented,  namely, 
that  under  proper  treatment  the  numbers,  health,  and 
happiness  of  human  beings  'advance  hf  simultane 
steps.  In  tli is-  progression  of  population,  the  domestic 
and  social  virtues  are  conspicuous,  public  prosperity 
is  promoted;  and  the  triumphs  of  agriculture  and  of 
the  arts  are  extended  in  every  direction;  while  a  longer 
term  is  allotted  to  this  scene  of  enjoyment,  by  the 
happy  circumstance  to  which  wc  have  been  especially 
alluding,  the  increasing  longevity  uf  the  human  race. 
In  what  sort  of  attitude,  then,  does  the  system  place 
itself,  which  deplores  this  increase  as  the  greatest  of 
public  evils,  and  recommends  the  sum  of  human  ex- 
istence, as  well  as  the  measure  of  its  enjoyment,  to  be 
limited  according  to  the  dictates  of  its  wretched  and 
degrading  dogmas?  professing  to  demonstrate  its  prin- 
ciple by  a  series  of  calculations,  which  are  us  erro- 
neous in  themselves  as  they  are  injurious  to  human 
beings,  and  insulting  to  the  great  and  universul  Pa- 
rent. One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  causes  of  (hat 
augmentation  of  mankind,  which  its  advocates  pro- 
nounce to  be  excessive  and  pernicious,  is,  as  we  liave 
shewn,  the  improvement  in  the  duration  of  life,  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  in  almost  all  their  computa- 
tions, wholly  overlooked.  The  effect  is  inseparably 
connected  will i  causes  which  it  seems  strange  im I 
to  deplore.  If  it  have  pleased  Divine  Provid. -nc-,  in 
token  of  his  complacency,  to  cause  the  shadow  of  mor- 
tality oo  the  dial  of  life  to  go  back  some  fifteen  degre 

•ad  of  murmuring  at  so  gracious  an  interposition, 
let  us  elevate  our  hearts  with  that  gratitude,  which,  to 
lie  ,:  ■■  i  [ > tabic  hi  Hi-  sight,  umsl  be  mingled  \sitli  feel- 
ings of  kindness  and  good  will  to  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures. 
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TABLES. 


(1)  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  population  of 
England,  Wales,  and  cil  the  United  States,  respec- 
tively ;  each  calculated  on  a  radix  of  20,000,  and  divided 
into  sexes  and  ages,  according  to  the  last  censuses. 
The  proportions  thus  obtained  are  again  distributed 
into  annual  numbers,  and  with  as  great  ;i  regularity 
in  the  decrements  as  possible,  consistently  with  the 
amount  actually  found  in  every  separate  division  of  the 
censuses,  whieh  is  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout.  It 
is  plain  that  this  method  does  not  admit  of  any  partial 
distribution,  or  interpolation  of  the  numbers  thus 
consecutively  given,  so  as  to  answer  any  particular 
purpose;  and  it  is  equally  so,  that  though  absolute 
accuracy  is  wholly  unattainable  by  any  process  what- 
ever, yet  that  the  method  pursued  is  liable  to  no 
error  that  can  materially  affect  any  calculations  or 
illustrations  which  are  founded  upon  tables  thus 
constructed. 

(2)  In  nearly  all  former  tables  of  this  description, 
including  those  of  Mr.  Rickman,  to  whose  labours  the 
country  stands  deeply  indebted,  a  radix  of  10,000  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  the  calculation  for  each  sex 
separately.  But  as  the  numbers  of  each  are  in  no 
country  equal,  it  is  evident  that  a  comparison  of  their 
portion  at  any  particular  age,  founded  on  a  calcu- 
lation assuming  that  equality,  must  be  erroneous.  \ 
was  led  to  this  deviation  from  the  previous  mode,  by 
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observing  that  in  the  table  given  in  the  fifteenth  page 
of  the  preliminary  observations  to  the  last  population 
abstracts,  the  proportion  of  males  between  the  ages  of 
forty  and  fifty,  and  again,  between  fifty  and  sixty,  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  females  of  the  corresponding 
ages;  whereas,  on  turning  to  the  general  abstract  of 
the  actual  enumeration  which  occurs  in  the  429th  page 
of  the  same  volume,  I  found  the  contrary  to  be  the  case, 
and  that  in  all  the  divisions,  from  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  upwards,  the  females  are  invariably  more  numer- 
ous than  the  other  sex. 

,.  (3)  When  therefore  the  usual  method  of  calcula- 
tion has  been  resorted  to,  no  just  comparison  can  be 
instituted  between  the  proportionate  number  of  thpe 
sexes  at  any  given  age,  or,  indeed,  between  their  totals 
at  all  ages.  And  if  the  same  comparison  has  to  lie 
extended  to  different  countries,  it  will  lead  to  still 
more  erroneous  conclusions;  as  for  example,  tht^e 
are  more  females  than  males  in  the  censuses  of  both 
England  and  Wales,  whereas,  in  those  of  America,  the 
reverse  is  the  fact. 

(4)  With  these  observations  the  following  tables 
we  inserted;  their  impartiality  is  certain,  from  the 
impossibility  of  their  being  constructed  otherwise  ;  thje 
uses  to  which  they  are  applied  will  appear  in  different 
parts  of  this  treatise. 
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Tablk  XLVHI. 


Ix  WHICH  THK  PoPTTLATtOV  OF  E.VOIAWD.  AS  CIVRX  IW  THK  ClMOS  OP 
1881,    IS    CALCULATED    ON    A    Radix    Of    20,000,    1XHIBITINO    Till 

Proportion  or  both  Skxkv,  axd  ok  tux  uirKBftsxTAaEi  in  that 
Niruum. 


ENGLAND,  Population  in  1821,  11,261,437. 

AfM. 

X 

TnUl. 

Fid  portion  to  S0,000. 

Aim. 

Pflir.alu, 

M.,1... 

K^rn.^ift 

T«t«l, 

Under   5 

739,762 

725,202 

1.464.964 

1505 

fits 

2990 

5   to  10 

645,735 

636,604 

1,282,339 

1314 

1295 

2609 

10  to  i:» 

562,209 

530,886 

1,098,485 

1144 

1079 

15   to  20 

475,052 

974,09(» 

967 

11)17 

1  0#  I 

20   to  30 

700,757 

845,469 

1,552,226 

1438 

1720 

3158 

Oft   to  40 

555,713 

607,867 

1,163,580 

1130 

1236 

2366 

40    to  50 

452,514 

loS.336 

920,650 

921 

953 

1874 

50   to  60 

320,092 

328,077 

648,169 

651 

668 

1319 

CO   to  70 

215,268 

230,009 

445,272 

438 

468 

906 

70   to  80 

106,697 

114.572 

221,269 

217 

233 

450 

80   to  90 

27,052 

32,564 

59,616 

55 

66 

121 

90  to  100 

2,052 

2,999 

6,1)51 

4 

6 

10 

1,808,898! 

1,021,563 

J,830,461 

9784 

10,216 

20,000 

Aft*. 

M»l«. 

ft  :,,  lli  ;. 

Toll 

Ag*. 

KtlM. 

Krinilet 

Total. 

0 

315 

309 

624 

5 

279 

274 

553 

1 

808 

302 

610 

6 

271 

268 

539 

2 

301 

295 

596 

7 

262 

260 

522 

8 

294 

288 

582 

8 

254 

252 

506 

4 

287 

281 

558 

9 

248 

241 

489 

130! 

. 

1475 

2980 

ia 

14 

1295 

2609 

u 
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A«w. 

Mala*. 

Femaba. 

Total. 

*K~. 

Ualaa. 

Fesiala*.  ' 

Total. 

10 

242 

229 

471 

35 

112 

119 

231 

11 

235 

217 

452 

36 

110 

116 

826 

12 

229 

213 

442 

37 

108 

113 

221 

18 

222 

211 

433 

38 

106 

111 

«17 

11 

15 

215 

209 

424 

39 
40 

104 

109 

213 

1144 

1079 

2223 

1130 

1236 

2366 

207 

207 

414 

102 

107 

209 

16 

200 

206 

406 

41 

100 

105 

265 

47 

193 

204 

397 

42 

98 

103 

201 

18 

187 

202 

389 

43 

96 

101 

196 

to 

180 

198 

378 

44 

45 

94 
91 

97 
94 

191 
185: 

967 

1017 

1984 

( 

46 

89 

91 

ISO, 

20 

173 

194 

367 

47 

86 

88 

174 

21 

166 

189 

355 

48 

84 

85 

169 

22 

158 

184 

342 

49 

81- 

82 

163 

23 
24 

■ 

25 

150 
143 
137 

179 
174 

170 

329 

317 
307 

921 

953 

1874 

26 

132 

165 

297 

50 

78 

78 

156 

27 

129 

160 

289 

M 

74 

75 

149 

28 

126 

155 

281 

52 

71 

73 

144 

49 

124 

150 

274 

53 
54 

68 
65 

70 
67 

138 
132 

1438 

1720 

3158 

80 

55 
56 

63 
61 

66 
63 

128 
124 

122 

145 

267 

31 

120 

139 

259 

57 

59 

61 

120 

.82 

118 

133 

251 

58 

57 

59 

116 

33 
34 

116 
U4 

128 
123 

244 
237 

59 

55 

57 

112 

651 

668 

1319 
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Agr** 

V  ,'.  . 

Fmi«]r». 

Total. 

*•» 

M.I-.. 

i ...... 

ToUl 

m 

63 

55 

108 

80 

10 

12 

22 

61 

ii 

58 

104 

SI 

9 

10 

19 

62 

49 

H 

l"l 

88 

8 

9 

17 

63 

47 

Ml 

97 

63 

7 

8 

15 

64 
09 

45 
•13 

48 

•16 

93 
89 

84 

6 

7 

13 
11 

85 

5 

6 

66 
67 

41 

39 

II 
42 

85 

SI 

86 

B7 

4 

5 

9 

3 

4 

7 

6$ 

3G 

40 

76 

88 

I 

3 

5 

69 

34 

• 

3S 

72 

80 

I 

2 

8 

■139 

468 

90G 

55 

66 

121 

Ti» 

80 

31 

35 

66 

1 

2 

71 

39 

82 

61 

91 

. 

1 

n 

2fl 

56 

92 

1 

1 

73 

25 

36 

51 

93 

• 

1 

71 

23 

94 

17 

94 

, 

1 

75 

21 

22 

43 

95 

1 

1 

76 
77 

19 

20 

39 

96 

97 

1 

1 
1 

16 

17 

33 

TS 

11 

15 

29 

9h 

■ 

1 

79 

12 

13 

25 

99 

• 

• 

217 

233 

450 

4 

6 

10 

A*i/'. — "Tlit  totiil  ill  rmher  of  persons     "  entire pojiulntion." — Ibid.   Itisalmim 

"  in  Ktigbuul  wjti   11,'JC  1,437,  and  the                           to  add,  that  the  pro|>ortioni» 

■'  Dltmbet   <f    Dtffjosp  »)i»«    n*v»  wen      c.rUio»cic»,andol"thcirea;c»,re*pecliir. 

1,   »i(    !»,.S:!U, Hi  1 .   whence    it     ly  obtained  on  the  9,830,401,  miuit  bet.  r 

appear*,   that   tlio   iii»es  of  one-eighth     till  prnrtic.il  purjiows,  n»  mt»fu.ctOry  at 
"  part  nt"  tlit  i                   rein  enumerated     tho'tgh   the  (ami:  fact*    rc^arditiK  tho 

1    imvc  mil  In-i-ii  ulitiiiiu-d  in  complianco     rrmaiinlrr    hud   been  nlso    nwertniiii'il ; 

"  with  iiqucitiuu  tu  tlmi  etWvt." — IVvli-     iuiJ  the  pruunt  m<|uiry  being  coutiacd 
minurr  Ob>errntionn  to  the   Population,     ulntont   entirely  to  cumparnti>c  re-udtj", 

Ab*r*rl  .,1"  lb'21,  p.  It.     »  The   riM.lt     cannot  be  in  the  Wort  affected  by  tho 

••  koiigbt,  it  W.M  ohviou*.  would  be  attain-     omission.     Tho   same   observation!  nro 

•'  ed  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  certainty,     equally  uiiplirable  to  the  eusuing  I.1M1; 
"  without  enforcing  the  inquiry  up-  r.  the    regarding  Wain. 
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Table  XLIX. 


In  which  tb>  Population  of  Walks,  ab  oiybn  in  the  Ccmua 
of  1321,  18  calculated  on  a  radix  of  20,000,  exhibiting  thh 
Proportion  of  both  Sbxbs  and  of  the  different  Aobb  in 
that  number. 


WALES.— Population  in  1821,  717,488. 

Agei. 

Malt.. 

Female*. 

Total. 

Proport 

aa  to  ewnj  90,000. 

Main. 

Female* 

Total. 

Under  5 

51,817 

49,487 

101,304 

1480 

1413 

2893 

5  to  10 

48,123 

45,853 

93,976 

1375 

1310 

2«85 

10  to  15 

41,404 

39,140 

80,544 

1182 

1118 

2300 

15  to  20 

34,534 

35,931 

70,465 

987 

1026 

2013 

20  to  80 

49,023 

55,869 

104,892 

1400 

1596 

2996 

SO  to  40 

37,949 

41,640 

79,589 

1084 

1189 

2273 

40  to  50 

29,815 

32,641 

62,456 

852 

932 

1784 

50  to  60 

22,112 

24,083 

46,195 

632 

688 

1320 

60  to  70 

16,246 

19,175 

35,421 

464 

548 

1012 

70  to  80 

8,335 

10,076 

18,411 

238 

288 

526 

80  to  90 

2,535 

3,751 

6,286 

72 

107 

179 

90  to  100 

261 

410 

671 

7 

12 

19 

342,154 

358,056 

700,210 

9773 

10227 

20000 

Aft. 

Male,. 

Femalee. 

Total. 

Afea. 

Male*. 

Fenah*. 

Total. 

0 

305 

293 

598 

5 

285 

271 

556 

i 

300 

287 

587 

6 

281 

269 

550 

2 

295 

282 

577 

7 

276 

267 

543 

3 

292 

277 

569 

8 

270 

257 

527 

4 

288 

274 

562 

9 

263 

246 

509 

148 

0 

1413 

2893 

1. 

975 

] 

1310 

2685 

TABLES. 


899 


Ar». 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Age*. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

10 

254 

236 

490 

35 

107 

115 

222 

11 

246 

227 

472 

36 

105 

112 

917 

1     12 

236 

222 

458 

37 

108 

110 

913 

IS 

227 

218 

445 

38 

101 

108 

209 

14 
IS 

220 

215 

435 

89 
40 

98 

106 

204 

1182 

1118 

2300 

1084 

1189 

2273 

213 

212 

425 

95 

104 

199 

16 

205 

209 

414 

41 

93 

102 

195 

17 

197 

206 

403 

42 

91 

100 

191 

18 

190 

203 

393 

43 

89 

98 

187 

19 

182 

196 

378 

44 
45 
46 

47 

86 
84 
82 
80 

95 
92' 

89 
86 

181 
176 
171 
166 

987 

1026 

2013 

80 

173 

188 

361 

81 

164 

180 

344 

48 

77 

84 

161 

82 

155 

172 

327 

49 

75 

82 

157 

83 
84 
85 

146 
138 
132 

164 
156 
153 

310 
294 
285 

852 

932 

1784 

26 

126 

150 

276 

50 

72 

79 

151 

27 

124 

147 

267 

51 

69 

76 

145 

28 

122 

145 

267 

52 

67 

74 

141 

29 

120 

141 

261 

53 

66 
64 

72 
69 

138 
133 

54 

30 

1400 

1596 

2996 

65 
56 

62 
60 

67 
65 

129 

125 

118 

187 

255 

31 

116 

132 

248 

57 

59 

63 

122 

32 

114 

126 

840 

58 

57 

62 

119 

33 
34 

112 
109 

122 
119 

234 
228 

59 

56 

61 

117 

632 

6S8 

1320 

m 


TABBiSa 


Vamnr. 


Ajsa, 

Main. 

Female*. 

Tool. 

W 

Male.. 

Female*. 

Total. 

55  . 

60 

115 

80 

13 

16 

...29- 

6L 

58 

59 

112 

81 

12 

15 

27. 

62 

52 
—  •*§ 

58 
97 

110 
107 

82 
83 

11 
9" 

14 
...... 

25 
"  22"' 

t  64 

■ 

48 

56 

104 

84 

7 

12 

19 

65 

46 

55 

101 

85 

6 

11 

17 

66 

43 

54 

97 

86 

5 

9 

14 

67 

41 

52 

93 

87 

4 

7 

11 

63 

39 

50 

89 

88 

3 

6 

■*v 

1  ■•" 

1 
J  70 

37 

:.:  47 

84. 

89 
90 

2 

■4  : 

•8 

464 

548 

1012 

72 

107 

179  ; 

35 

44 

79 

1 

3 

,  -«U 

32 

40 

72 

91 

1 

2 

3 

29 

36 

65 

92 

1 

2 

3'''' 

\M 

27 

33 

60 

93 

1 

2 

:74 

25 

29 

54 

94 

1 

2 

•75 

22 

26 

48 

95 

• 

1 

-76 

20 

23 

43 

96 

1 

1 

;77 

18 

21 

39 

97 

. 

1 

'78 

16 

19 

35 

98 

1 

1 

'79 

i.iv 

i 

14 

17 

31 

99 

• 

1   ! 

238 

288 

526 

7 

12 

19 

BVofe . — "  The  total  number  of  per-  "  have  not  been  obtained." — Poculatioa. 

"  torn  in  W«te»-ww  7 17,435,  and  the  Abstracts  Tor  1821,  p.  487.     The  re. 

"  number  of  persons  whose  ages  were  marks  made  at  the  termination  of  tha 

"  returned  was  700,2 1 0 ;  -whence,  it  ap-  preceding  table  are  equally  applicable  to 

"  pears,  that  the  ages  of  one  in  forty-one  the  calculation  given  in  this, 
"of   the  persons  therein  enumerated 


TABUS* 


Table  L. 


m 


if  which  the   Population   of   othkb   parts   or  this    Unjtxd 

j    KfMODOM,     AS     Q1VXN    IN    THE    CbNSCS     OP     1821,   IS    CALCULATED 

\  on.  a  Radix  op  2Q,000:  exhibiting  thb  Proportions  op  both 
1  Sbxks,  and  op  this  different  Ages  in  that  numbbr. 


Inland.'  riMMlglll- 


LAKOASBIUC-  |  ;, 

RartM *f  HUM         II  UudndN<nh</ibaB_^. 


..««. 


T»ul. 


Tool.     R     Mil*. 


Totri. 

— rrr 


j  Under  5 

,    5;  to  10 

:  10  to  15 

15  to  20 

20  to  30 

■  SO,  to  40 

1  40l  to  50 

50'  to  60 

|60  to  70 

70;  to  80 

80 'to  90 

90  to  100 


3064 

2711 

2437 

2439 

3520 

2298 

1544 

1202 

546 

191 

41 

7 


20000 


3228 

2838 

2437 

2500 

3422 

2299 

1441 

1187 

457 

154 

SO 

-     7 


20000 


1684 

1382 

1270 

1057 

1508 

1183 

646 

536 

809 

127 

S3 

.  2 


9887 


1651 

1846 

1225 

1105 

1754 

12*7 

838 

.508 

804 

187 

26 

2 


10113 


333 

2728 

8495 

2162 

3262 

2350 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

(1)  Ha  vikc,  in  the  preceding  Books  of  this  Treatise, 
considered  at  large  the  theory  which  professes  to 
have  discovered  a  supposed  tendency  in  the  human 
race,  and  indeed  throughout  all  animated  life,  to  a 
constant  and  excessive  increase  beyond  their  means 
of  sustentation,  which  has  to  be  repressed  by  cruel 
inflictions  or  unnatural  restraints;  and  having  shewn 
that  such  an  hypothesis  is  not  only  incconrileable  with 
every  received  notion  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  whole  course  of  human  expfi 
rience,  but  is  totally  refuted  even  by  the  facts  brought 
forward  in  its  support;  it  now  remains  that  the  true 
law  of  population,  a  law  of  a  directly  contrary  kind, 
both  as  to  its  nature  and  its  effects,  and  winch  it  is 
the  main  purpose  of  this  work  to  establish,  should  be 
unfolded,  and  the  proofs  on  which  it  rests  submitted 
to  particular  and  direct  consideration.  And  this  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  being-  a  principle  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  various  suppositions  which  have  been 
hitherto  advanced  on  the  subject,  and  substantiated,  it 
is  hoped,  in  a  dissimilar  manner,  it  will,  undoubtedly, 
have  to  encounter  that  distrust  and  opposition  with 
which,  happily  for  the  cause  of  truth,  all  original  pro- 
positions are  invariably  received. 

(2)  But,  however  confident  I  may  be  as  to  the 
result  of  the  ensuing  part  of  the  argument,  and  I 
feel  abundantly  so,  1  will  nevertheless,  on  its  very 
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threshold,  pause  to  make  this  protestation.  If,  in  my 
attempt  to  deduce,  from  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
facts,  the  uniform  law  of  Nature  about  to  be  develop).  <1, 
namely,  that  of  a  regulation  of  the  existing  numbers 
of  mankind,  in  reference  to  their  means  of  Butaisteo 
and  operating  on  a  principle  of  benevolence,  it  should 
be  Supposed  by  some,  that  I  have,  partly  or  wholly, 
Biting  the  proposition,  or  failed  in  fully  de- 
monstrating it,  let  not  such  conclude  thence  that  the 
contrary  theory  is  re -established;  let  them  still  remem- 
ber that  the  whole  of  the  argument  which  has  been 
pursued  through  the  preceding  part  of  this  work 
remains  untouched.  If  my  numerical  proofs  should 
not  be  deemed  conclusive,  that  circumstance  will  not 
confer  either  truth  or  possibility  on  the  calculations 
upon  which  the  contrary  theory  professes  to  be  erected, 
and  which  has  been  shewn  to  be  void  of  both; 
still  less  will  it  affect  that  historical  demonstration 
which  every  age  and  country  of  the  world  add  to  the 
truth  of  the  more  cheering  system,  as  will  be  fully 
evidenced  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  Those 
effects  which  must  ultimately  decide  the  dispute, 
however  conducted,  are  not  to  be  questioned  merely 
from  a  persevering  opinion  that  their  causes  are  still 
left  obscure.  Hence,  whatever  may  be  thought  <>t 
the  succeeding  reasonings,  iu  spite  of  the  computa 
tions  of  the  modern  theorists,  the  voice  of  reason* 
of  Nature,  and  of  truth  is  heard  echoing  that  of 
Revelation;  <;  Increase  and  multiply."  And  of  the 
principle  of  that  increase,  now  audaciously  declared 
to  be  an  "  evil,"  be  it  whatever  it  may,  experience, 
the  test  of  all  things,  still  continues  to  n  peatj  and 
shall  repeat  to  the  end  of  time  what  the  Deity  pro- 
claimed concerning  it  at  its  commencement, — Bljiold, 

IT  IS  VERY  GOOD. 
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(3)  But  I  am  nwnr?  tliat  the  last  allusion  will 

no  weight  to  the  appeal  with  some  of  the  pretended 
philosophers  of  the  present  day.  We  live  in  **  a  ge- 
neration which  scoketh  after  a  sign,"  ami  supposing 
"  no  sign  should  he  given/'  but.  that  which  the  volume 
of  creation  exhibits,  is  not  that  abundantly  sufficient 
to  prove  two  things  decisive  of  the  question;  first, 
that  the  Deity  wills  the  happiness  of  his  offspring; 
second,  that  he  has  the  power  of  accomplishing  it? 
The  repast  of  the  meanest  insect  for  which  he  spreads 
his  table  in  the  wilderness,  involves  fi  system  of  adapta- 
tions, and  a  complication  of  secondary  causes,  which, 
in  every  instance,  rise  into  miracles,  and  require  for 
their  accomplishment  the  agency  of  the  surrounding 
universe.  How  then  dare  we  to  conceive  thai  he  to 
whom  all  the  inferior  orders  of  creation,  however 
perfect  and  happy  in  themselves,  are  plainly  sub- 
servient ;  who  was  called  into  existence  as  the  last 
and  best  work  of  the  Creator,  crowned  by  him  with 
honour,  and  invested  with  immortality,  should  alone 
be  left  inadequately  provided  for  by  the  Parent  of  the 
universe  ? 

(4)  A  doubt,  so  derogatory  to  God,  and  so  lmmi- 
to  man,  has  rarely  been  expressed   till   the 

present  era,  when  it  has  been  suddenly  embraced  and 
even  converted  into  a  regular  system.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  hitherto  the  most  pleasing  pursuit 
of  true  philosophy  to  trai-<-  the  means  by  which 
Nature  is  perpetually  providing  for  her  innumerable 
offspring.  Respecting  man,  in  particular,  it  has  been 
triumphantly  shewn,  that  his  numerical  increase  has 
I)'  i  ii  still  accompanied  by  a  far  more  than  correspond- 
ing augmentation  in  the  measure,  and  improvement 
in  the  means,  of  his  subsistence:  that,  in  this  career, 
his    moral    and    intellectual    has   far   outstripped  his 
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physical  progress ;  while  the  face  of  nature  has 
brightened  with  increasing  beauty,  and  the  climates 
them-i  Im  s  have  softened  their  rigours  wherever  he 
has  advanced  his  domain.  Philanthropy  lias  still 
pointed  onward  to  a  period  when  its  triumphs  would 
be  yet  further  extended ;  when  civilized  man  should 
be  no  longer  confined  to  the  narrow  space  he  now 
possesses,  but  should  spread  more  widely  over  the 
habitable  globe,  and  plant  its  vast  and  solitary  deserts 
with  prosperous  nations.  Meantime,  no  unworthy 
(tread  was  felt,  that  the  bounties  of  creation,  whether 
of  earth  or  ocean,  would  at  length  fail  to  reward 
human  industry  with  abundance.  Past  experience 
dictated  future  hopes  in  favour  of  human  beings, 
which  were  felt  securely  placed  in  Iliin  who  had  been 
their  "  dwelling-place  throughout  all  generations." 
.No  limits  were  therefore  impiously  prescribed  to  his 
power  or  goodness  j  and,  in  the  eye  of  divine  philo- 
sophy, these,  his  essential  attributes,  have  been  con- 
stantly recognized  in  active  operation,  not  only  in 
supplying  the  present,  but  in  anticipating  the  future, 
necessities  of  mankind  ;  supplementing,  as  it  were, 
the  work  of  creation,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  bo 
their  habitation.  Such  have  been  the  interpretations, 
elevated,  though  perhaps  enthusiastic,  which  have 
been  put  upon  many  of  the  visible  operations  of  Na- 
ture ;  as,  for  instance,  the  gradual  reclamation  of 
immense  wastes  and  morasses,  the  exsiccation  of 
inland  seas,  the  dereliction  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
from  accumulating  shores  ;  the  emergence  of  islands, 
lifted  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  by  the  irresistible 
agency  of  those  secondary  causes  which  He  created, 
and  still  controls ;  or  the  unceasing  erection,  amidst 
its  deepest  and  remotest  waves,  by  the  masonry  of  un- 
imaginable myriads  of  minute  beings,  of  those  rocky 
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pillars,  destined  to  become  the  foundation  of  future 
continents,  glowing  with  vegetation,  and  replenished 
with  existence  :  these,  I  say,  and  a  thousand  other 
pleasing  speculations,  have  been  indulged  on  this 
important  subject;  of  the  wildest  and  most  enthu- 
lic  of  which  it  may  be  averred,  with  the  utmost 
truth  and  soberness,  that  it  involves  an  infinitely  less 
miracle,  than  that  the  scheme  in  which  the  Deity 
contemplated  the  manifestation  of  his  goodness,  and 
of  "  his  wonderful  works  unto  the  children  of  men," 
should  become  that  in  which  his  insufficiency  and 
their  misery  should  be  finally  manifested. 

(5)  Another  view  of  the  principle  of  population, 
distinct  from  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  had  frequently 
presented  itself  to  my  mind  previously  to  my  baring 
given  the  subject  that  degree  of  consideration  which 
1  have  since  devoted  to  it ;  and  perhaps,  it  may  be 
still,  not  improperly,  mentioned.  It  is  this:  admitting;, 
that  amongst  some  of  the  more  civilized  nations,  in- 
cluding particularly  our  own,  we  were  to  allow  that 
human  prolificness  and  longevity  had  so  enlarged, 
that  uric  tin  ir  proportions  universally  extended,  the 
increase  of  mankind  would  ultimately  exceed  that  of 
their  means  of  subsistence  :  what  then  ?  Are  those 
proportions  thus  universally  extended?  They  are  not. 
Would  they  be  so,  were  the  regions  where  it  is  other* 
wise,  namely,  the  greatest  part  of  the  habitable  globe, 
differently  circumstanced,  in  regard  to  their  political 
condition?  We  have  not.  the  least  proof  to  advance  in 
favour  of  such  a  supposition.  There  are  many  to  con- 
front it.  Immense  countries,  once  the  most  populous, 
and  still  the  fairest  regions,  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  have  long  been  doomed  to  comparative  solitudo 
and  desolation,  with  no  discernible  reasons  for  so 
portentous  a  change,   save  such  as  lie   without  the 
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province  of  geometry  or  political  economy,  but  which 
have  been  accurately  described  by  a  sacred  bard  of 
antiquity1 ;  and  which  it  is  to  be  feared  may  possibly 
be  as  applicable  to  future  generations  of  human  beings 
as  they  hare  proved  to  be  regarding  the  past. 

(C)     But,  without  touching  on  the  moral  causes  of 
tli is  decay  in  certain  of  the  families  of  mankind,  the 
fact  is  strikingly  obvious,  and  a  reference  to  it  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  subject  ;   \l;tlt.  -ftrun 
observes,  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  races  which  are 
the  least  numerous  :    "  thus,"  says  he,  "  in  the  forest, 
"  the  oldest  trees  perish,  while  the  younger  extend  afar 
"  their  wide  spreading  branches1."     Nor  is  this  idea 
without  historical  confirmation.      The  very  cradle  of 
mankind,  mid  their  earliest  seat,  the  East,  has  become 
their   tomb;    where  the  few  and  wretched  survivors 
seem  but  like  a  band  of  lingering  mourners.     Ages 
have  rolled  away  since  their  race  was  "minisheri  from 
among  the  children  of  men ;"  and  nothing  seems  capable 
of  reviving  their  lost  energies,  or  of  replenishing  their 
ineffectual  numbers.     Generations  afterward,  the  still 
more  crowded  and  angorft  centre  of  the  human  family 
was  fixed  nearer  to  our  shores,  hut  its  glories  also  have 
long  since  fled  ;  and,  surrounded  by  mouldering  re- 
mains of  past  greatness,  Rome  sits  as  a  widow,  amidst 
her  sickly  and  diminished  race,  mourning  over  her 
apparently  irretrievable  desolation  and  decay.  The  con- 
fluent wealth  and  numbers  of  the  surrounding  nations 
have  1j>.  <  n  insufficient  in  a  succession  of  ages  to  restore 
the  wnsted  inhabitants  of  Italy ;  and  the  other  southern 
peninsula    of  Europe  experiences  a  like  melancholy 
fate.  Meantime,  the  tide  of  population  has  pu>hed  for- 
ward in  the  same  direction,  and  the  north-western  part 
of  the  old  world  feek,  nt  length,  its  freshening  influence. 
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Whenever  that  tide  has  liitlierto  ebbed,  it  has  left  a 
stagnant  and  degraded  state  of  society :  wherever  it 
has  flowed,  it  has  borne  along  with  it  power,  and 
greatness  and  opulence,  and  has  elevated  man  to  in- 
creasing degrees  of  moral  and  intellectual  superioritv. 
Nor  have  these  advantages  been  confined  within  its 
<>.vn  bounds:  it  has  overflowed  them,  and  as  from  u 
mighty  teaerrotr,  refreshed  the  disttOl  i-arth  with  that 
moral  irrigation,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which,  wherever 
it  spreads,  covers  it  with  life  and  beauty.  The  restless 
flood  may  still,  as  has  been  prognosticated,  roll  on- 
wards, and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary. 
nations  that  we  have  planted,  may  nt  length,  and  in 
their  turn,  arise  the  superiors  and  instructors  of  the 
universe!  when  our  vast  population,  our  astanohMJ 
dominion,  and  our  unrivalled  Lllory  may  survive  only 
iu  the  glowing  pagei  odE  history.  If  so,  may  NM  ftrAfrd 
the  tenn  of  our  career  with  deeds  which  shall  echo  to 
eternity  !  Meantime,  suppose  the  Supreme  Governor 
of  the  universe  have  thus  seen  good  to  ordain  similar 
cycles  in  the  vital,  as  he  has  in  the  physical,  world, 
and  for  similar  purposes,  namely,  in  order  sn  vely 

to  distribute  his  varied  benefits  with  a  more  equal 
hand,  and  to  preserve  the  whole  from  stagnation  and 
corruption,  what  have  the  anti-populatiuuists  to  object 
to  such  an  ordination?  The  idea  is  neither  unphilo- 
noj, local  in  itself,  nor  irreconcileable.  with  the  records 
of  creation.  In  the  mean  while,  however,  they  have 
calculated  upon  a  few  imperfect  and  uucertain  data, 
collected  partially,  and  within  a  short  and  insignificant 
period  of  time,  that  the  increase  of  human  beings  in 
relation  to  that  of  their  food  is  in  excess ;  and  they 
transfer  the  ignorant,  but  daring  deduction  to  the 
universal  operations  of  the  Deity  in  all  countries, 
whether  as  it  respects  the  time  present,  of  which  they 
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know  little,  or  the  past,  of  which  they  know  less,  or 
the  future,  of  -.vliich  they  know  nothing.  Can  any 
thing  equal  the  presumption  of  a  human  being  who 
thus  urgues  touching  the  Divine  <rovernmcnt  ?  Yes; 
that  which  is  its  apology,  his  ignorance.  An  in 
of  a  day,  on  tin:  ninrow  shore  of  time,  mounted  on  a 
grain  of  sand,  calculating,  from  the  tide  of  life  flowing 
towards  it,  an  universal  deluge,  and  calling  upon  its 
fellow  insects  to  stem  the  restless  flood! — ignorant  of 
the  regulated  impulse  every  wave  obeys,  and  with 
organs  infinitely  too  minute  to  perceive  the  eternal 
hills  by  which  it  is  bounded,  or  to  hear  that  voice 
which  proclaims,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go  and  no  fur- 
ther,'-— the  voice  of  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  that 
ocean  of  immortality,  and  who  measureth  its  waters 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  ' 

(7)  But  a  still  more  important  reason  than  all 
these  why  the  theory  of  population,  which  I  am  e 
troverting,  ought  never  to  have  been  received,  at  least 
in  a  Christian  country,  is  that  founded  on  divine  Reve- 
lation, which,  indeed,  when  adecpintely  understood  and 
fully  embraced,  renders  all  other  arguments  against 
that  theory  unnecessary.  The  doctrines  and  duties  it 
inculcates,  and  the  views  it  presents  of  futurity,  are 
wholly  irreconcileable  with  any  sue  h  Bystem,  however 
modified  and  explained.  The  fact  of  a  world  so  many 
thousand  years  old,  and  yet  not  a  tenth  part  peopled, 
coupled  with  the  assertion,  that  if  population  be  not 
checked  its  inhabitants  will  assuredly  become  unsus- 
tainable in  numbers,  assumes,  as  a  petit io  princijtii,  the 
certainty  of  that  which  Revolution  has  proiimnieed,  as  it 
respects  all  human  knowledge,  uncertain;  the  duration 
of  the  world  As  a  mere  supposition  even,  it  insults, 
but  put  forth  as  a  demonstration  it  i  ontradicts,  Chris- 
tianity.     The  tendency  also  to  undue   increase,   as 
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maintained  by  the  same  theory,  and  the  misery  it 
must  occasion  to  the  human  race,  are  also  plainly  at 
variance  with  the  very  letter,  as  well  ns  with  the  spirit, 
of  the  sacred  records;  those  concluding  scenes  of  time, 
when 

th«  great  gUiU  itself, 

And  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 

far  different  to  what  the  theory  in  question  predicts,  ore 
adumbrated  to  us  as  those  of  enjoyment  and  affluence, 
and  that  not  by  meatus  of  the  prevalence  of  the  preven- 
tive check,  but  when  mankind  shall  be  "marrying  and 
gp  tag  in  marriage."  Such,  at  least,  are  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Author  of  Christianity;  but  I  shall  proceed 
to  discuss  the  subject  on  other  than  religious  grounds, 
though  it  requires  a  considerable  mental  effort  to  re- 
gard it  in  any  other  light :  indeed,  no  human  inge- 
nuity can  prevent  its  ultimately  resolving  itself  into  a 
question  which  touches  the  attributes  of  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  world.  There  are  some,  however, 
who  are  prejudiced  by  such  appeals,  who,  as  Lord  Hale 
observes,  "pretend  to  much  severity  of  wit,  and  would 
"  be  thought  too  wise  to  be  imposed  upon  by  crcdu- 
"  litv,  where  they  think  they  have  not  evidence 
"  enough  of  sense  or  reason  to  convince  them  ,  who, 
"  in  order  to  be  thought  men  above  the  common  rate, 
tl  have  gone  about  as  far  as  they  durst  to  exclude 
"  God  out  of  the  world,  pitying  those  men  as  troubled 
'"  with  Ciedlllity  and  of  weak  parts,  that  believe  in  the 
"  regiment  of  divine  providence '."  To  the  confusion 
of  these,  the  argument  will  henceforth  be  pursued  in 
another  direction.  A  principle  of  population  will 
be  now  enunciated,  perfectly  different  to  the  one 
opposed,  and  entirely  distinct  from,  though  not  con- 
tradictory of,  many  of  the  preceding  suppositions:  a 

'  Hole,  Origination  of  Mankind,  p.  27. 
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law  of  Nature  capable  of  effecting  all  the  purposes 
which  the  one  controverted  could  accomplish,  without 
threatening  any  of  the  evils  which  it  enunciates;  per- 
fectly confirmatory  of  the  principles  of  divine  bene- 
volence, as  manifested  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  agreeable  to  the  analogies  of  nature  throughout ; 
and  which,  in  fine,  reconciles  the  true  theory  of  human 
increase  with  the  affections,  duties,  and  interests  of 
mankind.  If  this  principle  should  be  established, 
it  will  add  another  proof  to  the  many  which  have 
been  already  accumulated,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  hu- 
man beings  to  confide  in  the  Divine  goodness,  even 
where  they  cannot  discern  its  operation;  and  that 
the  religion  of  revelation,  however  it  may  oppose  the 
selfish  views,  the  changeful  notions,  or  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  the  hour,  is,  when  duly  examined 
and  adequately  comprehended,  the  religion  of  philo- 
sophy, of  Nature,  and  of  truth.  The  promulgation 
of  this  principle  is  reserved  for  an  ensuing  chapter, 
and  the  proofs  on  which  it  is  founded  will  occupy 
the  entire  Book. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Or  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION:  ANTICIPATOR  V  COMPUTATIONS 
OF  NATURE  IN  REFERENCE  THERETO. 

(1)  It  if  a  striking;  fact  that  man.  nut  withstanding 
the  prevailing  dread  of  his  undue  increase,  is  one  of 
the  most  sterile  beings  in  creation.  The  means  by 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  his  race  is  perpetuated,  and, 
on  the  other,  protected  from  the  calamitous  conse- 
quences of  a  really  redundant  increase,  involving  a 
series  of  preliminary  calculations  of  the  most  exact  and 
certain  nature,  are  amongst  the  first  considerations 
which  this  must  important  subject  suggests  to  the 
human  mind. 

(2)  It  is  asserted,  but  it  has  been  already  shewn 
how  inaccurately,  that  in  one  favoured  portion  of  the 
world,  mankind  annually  increase  in  number  alter 
the  rate  of  three  individuals  upon  every  hundred  of 
the  existing  population.  Supposing,  however,  this 
ratio  of  increase  actually  to  exist  any  where,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  number  of  the  births  causing  it, 
and  of  those  in  a  stationary,  or  even  retrogressive 
population,  is,  when  calculated  on  each  marriage,  so 
minute,  as  to  manifest  at  once  the  utter  hopelessness 
and  glaring  absurdity  of  attempting  to  interfere,  by 
laws  or  otherwise,  with  the  course  of  Nature.  When 
the  strength  of  the  principle  sought,  to  be  regulated  or 
repressed,  which  is  all  but  irresistible,  is  considered ; 
it  must  be  instantly  plain  to  any  one,  that  so  to  inter- 
fere with  it  as  to  produce  any  e fleet  whatever,  means 
must  be  resorted  to  which  must  operate  upon  the  mass; 
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and,  in  so  doing;,  they  would  effectuate  the  destruction 
of  the  species.  For  instance,  how  would  those  who 
have  the  folly  to  suppose  that  population  in  this 
country  advances  too  fast  by  one  per  cent.,  so  operate, 
had  they  even  their  wish,  as  to  diminish  the  number 
of  marriages  by  one  in  one  hundred,  or  otherwise  con- 
tract the  fecundity  of  the  existing  number  by  about 
one  twenty-fifth  part  of  a  birth  each,  or  calculate,  upon 
their  own  erroneous  suppositions,  the  term  of  that 
postponement  of  marriage  on  which  they  insist  bo 
much,  so  as  to  produce  this  exact  effect  '.  The  > 
idea  is,  in  each  instance,  absurd  to  the  last  degree.  If 
the  computations  of  the  Author  of  Nature  are,  as 
some  suppose,  incorrect,  the  condition  of  humanity  is 
hopeless  :  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  human  beings  to 
rectify  them. 

(3)  But  there  is  no  call  for  human  interference. 
Slight  as  is  the  increase  of  population  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  that  increase  is  a  matter  of 
the  strictest  regulation.  Causes  apparently  uncon- 
nected, varying  exceedingly  when  individually  con- 
sidered, are  nevertheless  so  governed  ami  complicated 
as  to  produce  results  surprisingly  accurate  and  in- 
fallibly certain.  And,  moreover,  these  physical  causes 
identify  themselves  with  moral  ones,  which,  when 
duly  considered,  are  found  as  essential  to  the  happii: 
as  to  the  preservation  of  the  species.     How,  then,  can 

be  doubted  but  that  these  physical  principles,  to 
which  the  moral  laws  of  our  being  evince  the  m 
striking  adaptations,  and  which  are  enforced  by  the 
natural  dutirs  of  mankind,  are  as  perfect  in  their 
operation  as  they  ut  benevolent  in  their  design?  I 
proceed  to  demonstrate  this  cheering  and  imj>ortnnt 
truth  In  the  remaining  part  of  this  treatise.  Previously, 
however,  to  entering  upon  the  main  branch  of  the  sub- 
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ject,  1  shall  point  out  a  series  of  facta  by  no  means 
unconnected  with  it,  some  of  which,  it  is  believed, 
have  been  hitherto  unnoticed  ;  forming  in  the  whole  a 
system  of  preliminary  calculations,  as  I  venture  to 
terra  them,  on  the  part  of  Nature,  in  reference  to  its 
great  design  of  reproduction,  which  will,  it  is  hoped, 
fully  prepare  the  mind  ol  the  reader  for  the  reception 
of  that  great  law  of  population  about  to  be  developed. 

(4)  And  first,  the  reproduction  of  the  human  0pe 
eics,  in  common  with  all  other  animated  beings,  by 
means  of  the  sexual  system,  which  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  all  the  succeeding  arguments,  is  of  itself, 
when  rightly  considered,  a  stupendous  proof  of  that 
wisdom  and  benevolence  which  governs  the  entire 
principle  of  population;  but  I  shall  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing the  ideas  that  present  them.s<  hes  to  my  mind 
on  this  important  point,  and  proceed  to  remark  upon 
the  interesting  fact  of  the  nearly  equal  division  of 
these  sexes. 

(5)  Man  in -o,  or  the  permanent  union  of  one 
man  with  one  woman,  is  an  institution  not  of  religion 
merely,  but  of  Nature;  and  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  human  race.  Regarding  mankind,  the  att.  D 
tion  due  to  the  mother  during  gestation,  and  after 
parturition ;  the  protracted  period  of  infancy,  during 
which  the  offspring  demands  the  attention  of  both 
parents,  and  derives  a  greater  security  of  life  from 
the  circumstance  of  having  more  than  one;  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  tuition  necessary  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  existence ; — these,  and  a  variety  of  other 
important  circumstances  essential  to  the  continuation 
of  the  species,  comprehended  in  that  emphatic  word 
of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  "  rearing,"  are  secured  by  this 
institution;  and  this  again  is  dictated  by  that  indivi- 
duality of  affection  which  is  a  natural  attribute  of  the 
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human  race,  as  well  as  of  such  other  of  the  animated 
tribes  of  nature  amongst  which  it  appears  also 

.  and  it  continues  as  long  as  it  remains  BO.    With- 
out this  feeling,  the  sexual  propensity,  however  pow- 
.liul,  would  fail  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  under 
consideration:   "  illicit  connexions,"  U    Motitesquic 
has  observed,  "contributing  but  little  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species1  ;"hc  might  have  added,  still  less 
to  its  preservation.     To  the  sexual  propensity,  there- 
fore, is  added  another  perfectly  distinct  from  it,  thoi: 
in  a  state  of  purity,  always  accompanying  it,  namely, 
affection,  or  love:  the  union  of  these  feelings  Leads  to 
that  mutual  appropriation  called  marriage,  which  is 
eagerly  sought  and  vindictively  protected,  and  e.v 
in  some  form  or  other,  more  or  less  perfect,  in  every 
human   community  upon  earth.      Hence  the   race  of 
man  is  preserved. 

(G)  Now  it  has  been  already  shewn,  in  a  piveedir 
part  of  this  work,  that  the  state  of  marriage  is,  amongst 
the  adults  of  all  civilized  communities,  alum-'  uni- 
versal ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  increase  in  none  of  them 
gives  more  than  a  very  small  annual  accession  of  num- 
bers. It  follows,  therefore,  that,  were  any  natural 
obstacles  interposed  ugninst  the  almost  universal  pre- 
valence of  marriage,  as  now  instituted,  population 
must  rapidly  retrograde.  Of  all  such  obstacles,  -.in 
inequality  in  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  would  be  the 

■t  insurmountable ;  would  introduce  inconceivable 
confusion  and  distress,  and  uproot  the  whole  social 
system.  Against  so  fatal  a  catastrophe  Nature  has 
protected  mankind  by  one  of  the  most  certain,  yet 
inscrutable  of  her  laws,  which,  in  providing  : 
universality,  apparently  dictates  the  duty,  of  the  mar- 
riage onion. 

'  M«o<«*juM<n,  l'Eiprit  d*»  Uuc,  1.  oiii,  c  i, ».  ii,  |>.  J3«. 
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(7)  In  proving  therefore,  that  tin-  whole  «J 

of  population  is  undn  t  lie  onoeasing  direction  of  the 
Deity,  either  through  rJu  operation  of  those  secondary 
causes  resulting  from  his  eternal  prescience,  or  from  his 
perpetually  superintending  providence*  it  is  natural 
that  this  near  equality  in  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  at 
birtii  .should  h;ive  the  first  consideration.  The  fan  is 
undoubted;  but  when  the  elements  forming  the  general 
results  are  considered,  consisting,  as  they  do,  of  indivi- 
dual and  unconnected  families,  in  which  the  sexes  are 
pre.*i  Li-  il  in  all  the  possible  disproportions  of  which 
the  numbers  involved  are  susceptible,  anil  sometimes 
in  differences,  literally  speaking,  infinite1  ;  that  these 
extreme  contrarieties  should  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  community,  be  so  balanced  as  to  form  the  com- 
putation uow  under  notice,  is  one  of  the  most  asto- 
nishing of  those  standing  miracles  to  which  constant 
experience  could  alone  familiarise  our  minds,  and  gain 
our  belief. 

(8)  The  proportion  in  question  has  exercised  the 
calculating  powers  of  some  of  the  ablest  mathema- 
ticians, from  Dr.  Arbuthnot9  down  to  La  Place3.  It  is 
no  part  of  my  object  to  shew  from  them  what  I  con- 
ceive few  will  dispute,  that  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  to 
the  doctrine  of  chances,  as  it  is  called,  such  a  result. 
1  will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  merely  giving 
to  the  reader  a  calculation  of  Professor  'Sgravesande, 
as  inserted  by  Dr.  Nieuwentit,  who,  iu  observing  upon 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes  born  in  London  only,  aud 
during  a  period  not  exceeding  eighty-two  years,  says, 
that   "  if  we    multiply   a  number  of  a  hundred  thou- 

:nl  times  a  hundred  thousand  millions,  first  with 
"  a  hundred  thousand  times  a  hundred  millions,  we 

1  Ai  wrtiM)  tin:™  bib  mile*  and  no        ■  Philo»o['lmiil   Tr.uiMctiou,  »ul.  v, 
fcra.ile*,  or  view  vcrwL  D>  006. 

•  L*Pl»cf,  Doctrine  of  Pn.t-il>ilili«.f . 
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*•  must  take  tin  millions  of  this  prodigious  numbi  r 
"  above  seventy-five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
"  eighty  times,  before  we  can  come  at  the  number  or 
"  odds  against  one.  that  what  happened  in  London 
"  in  the  aforesaid  eighty-two  years,  would  not  have 
"  so  happened,  if  tin-  liirths  of  the  males  and  females 
•'  snore  i hi'  result  of  mere  chance  only'."  It  a  true 
these  proportions  are  expressed  in  language  only,  and 
are  so  immense  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  the  human 
mind,  by  its  utmost  efforts,  can  have  tin-  least  concep- 
tion of  them:  it  is  equally,  though  perhaps  not  so 
obviously  true,  of  the  entire  subject  before  us:  The 
principle  of  reproduction  from  the  first  dawn  of  crea- 
tion to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  imagination,  certainly,  of  human,  and, 
probably,  of  all  finite  beings. 

(9)  This  nearly  equal  division  of  the  sexes,  we 
observe  further,  has  been  found  to  exist  in  all  commu- 
nities where  the  information  necessary  to  establish  the 
fact  has  been  obtained.  The  supposition  of  certain 
travellers  to  the  contrary,  founded,  doubtless,  upon 
the  most  uncertain  of  all  proofs,  mere  incidental  and 
personal  observation,  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect. 
That  a  similar  equality  has  also  existed  in  all  ages, 
and  from  the  remotest  times,  we  cannot  doubt.  We 
have  an  incidental  corroboration  of  this  fact,  more 
curious  indeed  than  necessary  to  the  argument,  handed 
down  to  ns  in  a  legend  oi  early  antiquity.  It  i>  said 
that,  in  a  contest  between  the  men  and  women  at  the 
naming  of  the  city  of  Athens,  whether  it  should  be 
called  after  Neptune  or  Athena,  the  women  carried  it. 
but  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only. 

'10)  The  importance  of  this  regulation  of  Nature 
trill  be,  at  least,  as  apparent  as  its  exactness,  if  we 

1  Dr.  Nittiwtntii,  Rtligivvu  Pltiloio|lier,  roL  iiL,  p.  363. 
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consular  the  effects  it  has  necessarily  to  produce ; 
which  may  be  hist  understood,  if  we  imagine,  lor  a 
moment,  the  consequences  of  its  absence.  The  phy- 
sical constitution  of  human  beings  remaining  the  same 
as  at  present,  it  must  be  evident  that  such  a  change  in 
the  laws  of  Nature  as  would  disturb  this  equality  of 
number.-.,  would  either,  on  the  one  hand,  produce 
that  excess  of  males  which  would  inevitably  introduce 
promiscuous  concubinage  or  pulyandryism,  and  there- 
by not  only  destroy  the  iimnd  I  hut  extinguish 
the  existence  of  the  species;  <»r,  on  the  other,  occasion 
a  similar  superproportion  of  females,  which  would 
therefore  sanction  and  dictate  polygamy,  as  a  law  of 
Nature  and  necessity  ;  the  certain  effect  of  which  (the 
fecundity  of  females  reniaiiiin<_>-  tin-  same.)  would  be, 
independently  of  its  moral  consequences,  the  multipli- 
cation of  mankind  into  unsustainable  numbers.  Even 
any  sensible  variation  from  the  regular  proportion  in 
which  the  sexes  are  horn,  or  uncertainty  in  particular 
times  and  places  in  this  respect,  would  threaten  both 
these  evils  alternately,  and  introduce  inexpressible 
confusion  into  the  community,  of  which  such  a  state  of 
things  would  be  the  ultimate  destruction.  In  every 
point  of  view,  therefore,  any  deviation  from  this  fun- 
damental law  of  Nature  would  be  fatal  to  the  species. 
(II)  But  the  division  of  the  sexes  at  birth  is  not 
equal;  nor  is  the  difference  in  their  numbers,  certain 
as  it  may  appear,  stationary  in  different  periods,  or 
alike  at  the  same  time  in  various  places.  But,  then, 
these  variations  are  of  such  a  nature,  that,  instead  of 
weakening  the  force  of  the  preceding  argument  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  those  exact  computations  of 
Provident!  contended  for,  they  heighten  it  into  the 
utmost  degree  of  moral  certainty.  Let  us,  however, 
in  the  first  place,  examine  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
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at  birth  in  this  country,  and  consider,  its  adaptation  i<> 
the  great  design  of  Nature,  namely,  a  provision  for 
the  universality  of  marriage,  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
servation ami  due  increase  of  the  species. 

(12)  According  to  the  published  Registers  of 
England,  there  were  born,  in  this  division  of  the 
empire,  from  the  years  1800  to  1820,  2,975,125 
males,  and  2,856,111  females1,  giving  a  proportion, 
very  accurately,  of  25  births  of  the  former  sex,  to  24 
of  the  latter.  The  question  then  arises,  docs  this 
inequality  doom  1  in  25  of  the  male  sex  to  celihacy  ? 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  such  an  anticipation  of,  and 
compensation  for,  other  laws  of  Nature  in  constant 
operation,  as  evidently  to  provide  for  the  ultimate 
union  of  the  adults  of  both  sexes.  In  every  period  of 
existence,  even  inutero,  in  the  article  of  birth,  in  all 
the  succeeding  stages  of  life  to  its  final  close,  the  life 
of  the  male  is  more  precarious  than  that  of  the 
female ;  and  it  is  to  compensate  this  greater  degree  of 
mortality,  and  not  in  anticipation  of  the  murderous 
"  correctives"  of  the  supposed  superfluous  num- 
bers of  the  male  sex,  as  some  writers,  little  in 
accordance  with  the  benignity  of  Nature,  explain  it, 
that  this  wonderful  provision  is  made.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  about  the  period  of  puberty,  the  num- 
bers of  each  sex  become  balanced,  (a  very  interesting 
fact,  which  1  had  remarked  long  previously  to  seeing  it 
observed  elsewhere',)  afterward  the  females  constitute 
an  increasing  majority. 

(13)  But,  to  confine  our  observations  on  this  head 
to  the  fruitful  period  of  life  :  Dr.  Seybert,  in  his  work 
on  American  Statistics,  observes,  that  at  that  age  the 
females  of  the  United  States  exceed  in  number  the 


1  Population   AWracfa,    1611   ami 
1821. 
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males;  and  he  attributed  the  fact,  most  properly,  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  in  thus  certainly  pro- 
viding for  the  preservation  of  flie  species'  *.     But  the 

truth  is,  that  tile  excess  to  which  he  alludes  is  less 
in  America  than  in  any  country  with  the  population 
of  which  we  are  acquainted;  and  for  this  reason,  the 
number  of  male  emigrants  who,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
resort  thither,  obviously  increase  the  sujicrproportion 
of  the  female  sex  of  their  own  age  in  those  commu- 
nities which  they  leave,  and  as  plainly  diminish  it  in 
that  to  which  they  resort.  If,  then,  this  excess  of 
females  exists  in  every  country,  it  may  again  be  asked, 
Does  toot  this  disproportion,  at  all  events,  necessarily 
consign  a  certain  uinnlni  of  them,  equal  to  that  differ- 
ence, to  involuntary  celibacy?  I  again  answer,  Cer- 
tainly not ;  and,  in  justifying  this  reply,  a  still  nearer 
view,  it  is  hoped,  will  he  taken  of  those  exact  adapta- 
tions by  wfcich  Nature  accomplishes  her  purpose,  the 
preservation  of  the  human  race. 

(1-1)  One  of  the  earliest  and  not  least  judicious 
writers  on  the  subject  of  population,  Major  Graunt,  in 
estimating  the  duration  of  the  fecund  period  of  human 
existence  in  males  and  females  respectively,  calculates 
that,  in  an  equal  number  of  each,  the  comparison  will 
be  as  5G0  to  325a:  the  term  of  fruit  fulness  in  the  male 
exceeding  that  in  the  female  in  that  proportion,  which, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  he  has  si  ill  underrated8.  Now,  if 
the  lives  of  the  married  pairs  terminated  together,  or  if 
marriage  remained  indissoluble  even  by  the  death  of 
either  of  the  parties  contracting  it,  then  the  period  of 
the  prolitieness  of  the  male  would,  virtually,  be  limited 
to  that  of  the  female,  and  the  difference  in  its  natural 
duration,  in  the  two  sex<  -<.  would  be  a  superfluous,  if 

1  Or.  Seyl.ert,    AmwicAH    Station,     p.  25. 
j,  44.  '  Mayo,  Outline*  »f  Human  Ptiyuc- 
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nnl  ;i  pernicious  regulation;  bat  the  tacts  are  altogether 
otherwise.     The  marriage  contract.  OS  3Q  irtrtttuticwi  o 
Nature,  is  obviously  dissolved   by  the  death  of  either 
of  the  parties  forming  it:  coincident  with  tins,   is  th 
doctrine  Of  diviBfl  revelation  in  relation  to  it;  and  bo 
are  as  plainly  demanded  by  the  condition  and  neces- 
sity of  human  beings,     We  have  already  seen   how 
important  a  part  of  the  annual   births   is  added   by 
second  and  subsequent  marriages;  and  that,  of  these 
after-marriages,  there  are  nearly  twice  the  nura 
contracted    by  males    who  have    lieen  previously 
ried,  as  by  females  similarly  circumstanced  ;  or,   leav 
ing  out  the  Bged   as    not   affecting  the  question,  mo 
than  thrice  the  number.     Circumstances,  these,  whi 
must  be  considered,  before  the  exact  computations 
Nature,  in  order  to  realise  them,  are  examined  an' 
manifested.     Supposing  that  the  period  of  prolific 
in  mules  is  usually  about  twenty  years  longer  than  i 
females,  it  must  be  evident,  when  the  deductions  are 
made-  tor  the  somewhat    later  mnrri;  the  former. 

and  likewise  for  their  rather  earlier  average  mortality, 
that,  among  the  marriages  dissolved  by  death,  th 
female  will  have  survived  the  period  in  question  in 
far  greater  number  of  cases  than  the  male.  The  much 
greaternumber.  therefore, of  widowerswho  marry  again, 
than  of  widows,  is  a  circumstance  not  only  founded 
custom,  but  on  the  nature  and  necessities  of  - 
it  moreover  seems  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  rev© 
tion;  and,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  comports  with  the  com- 
parative feelings  and  condition  of  the  parties  them- 
selves. These  latter  considerations,  however,  will  a 
be  further  touched  upon;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
present  that,  without  this  greater  proportion  of  s 
quent  marriages  amongst  widowers  still  at  a  prolific  age, 
than  amongst  widows  at  a  simdar  period  of  life  perhaps, 
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but  still  no  longer  fruitful,  tlic  great  purpose  of  Na- 
ture could  not  possibly  be  accomplished  :  —  the  race 
would  dwindle,  and  beoome  eortinofc 

(15)  An  observation  of  a  general  nature,  as  having 
a  strict  relation  ti»  tin  preMOl  point,  will  not,  as  it  is 
emiccived,  be  here  misplaced.  It  is  by  humus  of  that 
affection  which  often,  I  might,  almost  liavr  said 
always,  conceals  the  grosser  pussion  which  it  sub- 
serves, that  Nature  accomplishes  her  primary  purpose  ; 
and  this  aflection,  it  is  important  to  remark,  can  only 
be  excited  by  those  appearances  in  tin  female  sex 
which  are  indicative  of  fruit  fulness  ;  I  moan,  a  certain 
degree  of  beauty,  or  at  least,  of  youthfuluess,  indepen- 
dently of  winch  tli  ual  passion  towards  the  fe- 
male cannot  exist.  If.  therefore,  it  be  nnooaiMy  to 
supplement  the  births  resulting  from  lirst  marriages 
by  the  fruitfulness  of  second  ones,  it  is  equally  clear 
that,  with  the  exception  of  connexions  of  mere  con- 
venience between  aged  parties,  these  subsequent 
weddings  must  be  principally  formed  with  female*  ;it 
the  youthful,  and  consequently  fruitful,  period  of  ex- 
istence. Let  us  proceed  to  inquire,  then,  whether  the 
computations  of  Nature  indicate  that  she  has  contem- 
plated and  provided  for  this  emergency  also. 

(16)  Turning  to  Tabic  XIX.,  in  die  Third  Book, 
which  was  constructed  without  the  remotest  view  to  this 
branch  of  the  argument,  it  there  appi  ars.  that  to  «100 
marriages  between  parties  which  were  previously  un- 
married, there  were  1100  widowers  married  to  women 
previously  unmarried,  and  only  500  widows  married 
to  single  men  ;  the  remaining  300  marriages  between 
widowers  and  widows,  balancing,  as  they  do,  each 
other,  will  not  sfifeot  the  present  computation.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  to  every  8600  males,  married  for  the 
first  time,  there  are  9200  females  :   a  proportion,  not 
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only  conformable  to  the  fact,  but  to  the  principles  of 
Nature,  as  just  explained.  Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the 
census  of  any  country  in  which  the  ayr.s  and  - 
the  population  are  discriminated,  and  which  has  not 
been  materially  disturbed  by  emigration,  or  thinned 
by  wars,  and  examine  whether  Providence  has  antici- 
pated and  provided  for  results  Bb  essential  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  designs.  Of  the  different  coun- 
tries furnishing  the  necessary  information,  on  the 
points  under  consideration,  Sweden  seems  to  be  that 
where  the  population,  it  is  presumed,  has  been  least 
influenced  by  the  circumstances  allmird  to.  Now 
assuming  that,  were  there  no  checks  to  marriage  but 
what  Nature  dictates,  the  marriages  of  the  males  would 
take  place  at  22  years,  and  those  of  the  females  at  1 9  ; 
then,  turning  to  Dr.  Prices  table,  where  the  popula- 
tion of  that  country  is  ^iven,  divided  into  the  numbers 
of  each  sex  at  every  age,  calculated  on  a  given  radix  ; 
we  find  that  there,  for  every  5483  males  of  22  years 
old,  there  are  5852  females  of  19 l,  which,  were  all  to 
marry  for  the  first  time  at  those  ages,  rcspectu 
would  precisely  justify  the  calculations  exhibited  in 
Table  XIX.,  just  referred  to,  at  least,  within  the  almost 
unnoticeable  difference  of  21  females  only  in  9200. 
Nor  because  all  do  not  marry  at  those  or  any  other 
ages,  is  the  calculation  the  less  striking  or  necessary, 
the  real  impediments  to  that  union,  of  whatever  kind, 
being,  it  may  be  safely  presumed,  about  equal  in  both 
sexes. 

(17)  I  present  these  calculations  to  the  reader,  not 
a*  precisely  certain  and  accurate  results  but  rather  as 
illustrations  of  certain  provisions  of  Nature  which  have 
been  hitherto,  in  great  measure,  most  strangely  oxer- 
looked.     I  do  not  suspect,  however,  that,  as  approxi- 

1  Dr.  Prior,  Hcicwrodmj  PaynM***,  tuL  ii.,  p.  1J0. 
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mat  ions,  they  are  f*rj"  distant  from  the  truth  ;  and,  as 
a  gratifying  proof  of  their  general  accuracy,  I  may 
add,  flint  neither  in  the  construction  of  my  own  table, 
nor  in  my  reference  to  that  of  Dr.  Price,  relating;  to 
the  population  of  Sweden,  nor  in  fixing  upon  the  aged 
specified,  (which  might,  indeed,  be  advanced  without 
injuring-  the  proof,)  did  I  use  any,  the  least,  manage- 
ment or  selection  whatsoever  ;  and  still  the  result 
could  have  hardly  been  more  exact,  had  Iliad  recourse 
to  such  means  of  making  it  so.  Future  political 
arithmeticians,  possessed,  I  hope,  of  more  perfect 
series  of  statistical  facts  than  have  yet  been  col- 
lected, will  pursue  this  most  interesting  subject :  in 
the  mean  time,  I  trust  I  may  assume  it  as  sufficiently 
demonstrable,  that,  in  thus  proportioning-  the.  number 
of  the  sexes  at  birth,  and  establishing  a  different 
law  of  mortality  as  affecting  each,  so  as  to  cause  that 
numerical  excess,  but  still  strictly  necessary  propor- 
tion, of  females,  which  is  found  to  exist  at  the  nubile 
nge,  Providence  has  manifested,  beyond  all  possibi- 
lity of  doubt,  that  so  essential  a  part  of  the  principle 
of  population  as  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  is  go- 
verned by  laws  which,  however  mystrrions,  are  ;»s 
certain  in  their  operation  as  they  are  beneficial  in 
their  effects. 

(18)  Hut  the  best  and  happiest  proof  of  the  proper, 
though  not  numerical  balance  of  the  sexes,  is  founded 
upon  the  fact,  that  none  seem  doomed  to  involuntary 
celibacy  by  their  being  unequally  proportioned.  Very 
apparent  would  be  the  fact,  and  unhappy  the  conse- 
quences, were  sueli  the  ease  :  dill. -rent  in  all  respects 
to  that  single  state  which  a  certain  and  small  number, 
of  both  sexes,  voluntarily  embrace.  To  a  limited  ex- 
tent, indeed,  the  ravages  of  war,  the  rage,  for  eolotii/a- 
tion,  the  thirst  of  gain,  may  have  the  effect  of  les- 
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sening  the  number  of  husb&ndfl  in  this  country  :  and 
the  consequences,  it  is  feared,  may  be  traced  to  that 
misery,  infamy,  and  total  ruin,  that  fall  upon  some  of 
the  loveliest  of  human  beings ;  but,  on  tin-  whole,  it 
is  as  surprising-,  as  it  is  cheering,  to  re-mark,  how  uni- 
versal ll  tin-  prevalence  of  marriage  ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  determine,  regarding  the  few  who  remain  single, 
which  sex  prevails.  Dr.  Short  asserts,  that  fewer 
females  than  males  die  unmarried;  others  presume 
the  contrary  ;  but  the  very  uncertainty  demons! rates 
the  fact  for  which  1  contend,  namely,  the  accurate 
provision  for  the  universality  of  that  institution  which 
is  the  source  of  all  the  comforts  and  charities  of  ex- 
istence, the  guardian  of  public  morality,  and  the 
foundation  of  all  national  great ae*fl  and  prosperity. 

(19)  1  am  aware,  however,  that  those  who  advo- 
cate a  theory  the  wry  contrary  to  that,  principle  which 
I  m  about  to  unfold,  will  concur,  in  the  main,  with 
what  I  have  ju>f  advanced.  They  may  even  claim 
the  minute  regulations  adverted  to,  as  so  many  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  sum*'  fixed  and  unbending  prin- 
ciple of  population  corroborative  of  the  System  for 
which  they  contend.  In  so  doing,  however,  they  will 
Again  fall  mil-  error.  The  physical  law  which  governs 
the  proportions  in  which  the  sexes  are  born,  arbitrary 
and  iramoteble  u  it  has  been  generally  held  to  be,  is, 
nevertheless,  a  relative  one;  exhibiting!  when  closely 
examined,  a  series  of  minute  adaptations  to  circum- 
stances, variously  affecting  the  speeii  s,  and  mani- 
festing, in  still  clearer  characters,  the  same  overruling 
Cause  in  the  perpetual  act  of  frustrating  whatever 
would  interfere  with  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
providing  for  the  fulfilment  uf  his  primeval  command, 
the  universal  union  of  his  offspring. 

(20)  But  the  development  of  this  further  regula- 
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tion,  as  new,  I  think,  as  it  is  curious  and  important,  is 
reserved  for  the  ensuing  chapter ;  where,  I  hope, 
it  will,  as  an  appropriate  introduction,  prepare  the 
reader  for  the  reception  of  the  principle  of  population 
about  to  be  submitted  to  his  consideration. 
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OF    THE    LAW   OF    POPULATION:    ANTICIPATORY  COMPUTA- 
TIONS OF  NATURE,  ESPECIALLY  IN  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  PROPORTION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

(1)  I  proceed  now  to  remark  that  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes  at  birth,  certain  and  stationary  as  it 
has  usually  been  deemed,  is  nevertheless  subject  to 
a  variation,  hitherto  little  observed,  and  totally  unac- 
counted for. 

(2)  Early  in  my  inquiries  regarding  the  subject  of 
population,  I  had  remarked  this  difference,  and  I  was 
led  to  consider  its  probable  cause  and  design  by  ready 
ing,  in  Mr.  Malthus's  Essay,  the  gloss  put  upon  a 
passage  of  Aristotle  in  one  of  his  theoretical  works, 
recommending  the  postponement  of  the  marriages  of 
the  male  sex.  Upon  what  is  called  that  philosopher's 
°  scheme  for  preserving  the  balance  of  population1," 
his  commentator  says,  "Aristotle  appears  to  have 
"seen  this  necessity"  (that  of  checking  population) 
"  still  more  clearly.  He  fixes  the  proper  age  of 
"marriage  at  thirty-seven  for  the  men,  and  eighteen 
"  for  the  women;  which  must  of  course  condemn  a 
"great  number  of  women  to  celibacy,  as  there  never 
"can  be  so  many  men  of  thirty-seven,  as  there  are 
'*>  Women  of  eighteen'." 

!  ;(3)     It    has    been    already   fully    and    undeniably 
proved,  because  upon  his  own  express  authority,  that 

1  Maltbuv ,  Essay     on    Papulation,       *  Malthia.  Eiaay  on  PnxihtiraL  ». 
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Aristotle's  motive  top  this  recommendation  was  not 
that  here  attributed  to  him,  but  directly  the  reverse. 
But  it  is  of  still  more  importance  to  shew,  that  were 
anv  society  absurd  enough  to  adopt  .such  a  resolution, 
with  whatever  motive,  or  wicked  enough  to  do  so  with 
the  intention  of  frustrating  by  such  means  the  balance 
of  the  sexes  at  the  usual  period  of  their  i  unmakes 
respectively  considered,  Nature  would  thwart  their 
intention*,  and  still  vindicate  her  own  institution.  It 
was  after  some  experience  regarding  the  facts  and 
deductions  of  the  miserable  theory  I  am  opposing, 
that  1  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  what  it  states  as 
matters  "  of  course,"  are,  generally  speaking,  matters 
of  fallacy,  which,  however,  have  often  led  to  the 
discovery  of  truth  by  almost  invariably  pointing  in  a 
direction  exactly  opposite  to  it.  Such,  at  least,  was 
the  case  in  the  present  instance;  and  when  I  read  the 
deduction  from  the  passage  of  Aristotle  above  quoted, 
I  was  prepared  to  expect  a  counteracting  law  of  Pro- 
vidence; and  1  discovered  it  in  the  following  principle 
of  reproduction,  which  is  as  curious  in  its  nature  as  it 
is  important  in  its  consequences. 

(4)  The  proportion  in  which  the  sexes  are  born 
is  governed  and  regulated  by  the  difference  in  the 
ages  of  their  parents,  in  sueh  manner,  that  on  the 
average,  among  the  total  of  the  births,  the  sex  of  that 
parent  shall  exceed  in  number,  whose  age  exceed.; 
and  further,  thai  excess  shall  conform  to  the  mortality 
which  would  take  place  in  a  period  equal  in  duration 
to  the  interval  between  the  ages  of  the  parents;  pre- 
serving, therefore,  the  balance  of  the  sexes  at  the 
usual  age  at  which  they  respectively  marry.  Thus,  in 
any  Community  where  the  males  should  hubitmdly 
defer  that  connexion,  Nature,  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, would  counteract  the  evil  i>(  so  pernicious  a 
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custom  in  proportion  to  its  general  prevalence  and  to 
the  mean  term  of  the  postponement ;  I  tic<  ting"  and 
manifesting  her  purpnsr  m  this,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
not  in  individual  instances,  but  on  the  average  of  her 
operations.  The  physical  :""•  moral  necessity,  then, 
of  this  law  of  Nature  is  also  perfectly  clear ;  it  is  still 
a  provision  for  the  universality  of  the  marriage  union, 
even  under  circumstances  like  those  contemplated  by 
Aristotle,  and  which,  in  a  corrupt  state  of  society, 
become  very  general.  1  confess  that,  in  this  instance, 
I  arrived  at  the  principle  now  explained,  otherwise 
than  by  induction.  It  was  the  desirableness  of  such  a 
regulation  in  Nature  which  prompted  me  to  search  for 
its  existence:  the  proofs  by  which,  it  is  hoped,  it  is 
fully  established,  are  given  as  they  successively  pre- 
sented th.em.«ii:lvcs  to  my  consideration. 

(5)  Two  facts,  I  think,  may  be  assumed  without  the 
necessity  of  proofs  beiny  adduced;  hist,  that  where  the 
marriages  are  least  numerous  u»  proportion  to  the  mar- 
riageable part  of  tin  community. therethe  weddings  are, 
in  all  probability,  the  longest  deferred,  and  vice  versa; 
and,  second,  that  this  postponement,  on  the  general 
average  number  of  the  rases,  is  always  found  to 
exist  on  the  part  of  the  male  only;  who,  though  he 

-  e  put  off  his  own  marriage,  is  nevertheless  quite 
averse  from  taking  to  wife  a  female  who  has  in  this 
respect  followed  his  cx-uuplt  ,  but,  it  is  notorious  to 
COfnmpa  I'bservation,  will  generally  make  his  choice 
on  a  directly  opposite  principle.  It  may,  therefore,  1 
think,  be  taken  tor  granted,  that  the  fewer  the  mar- 
riages, the  older  are  the  males,  compared  with  the 
females,  who  contract  them. 

(G)  Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  English  census,  and 
compare  it,  in  this  respect,  with  that  of  Wales.  In 
the  former  division  of  the  empire  I  find  the  marriages 
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are  given  in  the  last  population  abstract  as  1  in  133; 
in  the  latter,  1  in  156  only' ;  or,  to  take  a  more  accu- 
rate principle  of  calculation,  the  mi  tea  amount  of  the 
population  of  England,  as  enumerated  in  1910  and 
1820,  is  10,400,132,  the  marriages  in  tliis  period 
863,502,  giving  a  proportion  of  1660  weddings,  or 
3320  Indtfidualfl  married  in  t  very  20,000  inhabitants, 
or  162  more  than  the  entire  number  calculated  to  the 

same  radix  existing  between  20  and  B&yaam  of  age, 
which  amounts  to  3158a.  In  Wales  the  mean  amount 
of  die  population,  calculated  from  tin  s  at  the 

same  peri<*is.  is  604,619;  tin-  Mtal  numbi  r  of  mar- 
riages 46,924,  being  1427  weddings,  or  2*51  persona 
married  in  every  20,000 — a  small"  r  number  by  142 
than  that  of  the  existing  population  of  the  age  of  from 
20  to  30  years,  amounting  to  2996.  The  marriages 
in  England,  compared  with  those  of  Wales,  calculate! 
on  the  same  class  in  regard  of  age,  are  therefore  more 
numerous  in  the  proportion  of  105  to  95,  or  above  10 
per  cent.;  Indicative,  d"  &B  preceding  observations  are 
correct,  of  the  earlier  marriages  of  les,  and  of  a 

smaller  difference  between  tbair  ages  and  those  of  the 
females  with  whom  they  intermarry,  in  the  former 
than  in  the  letter  portion  ef  the  empire  ;  a  fact  which, 
1  believe,  common  observation  corroborates.  Now  the 
number  of  the  male  births  in  England  between  1800 
and  1820  was,  according  to  the  published  registers, 
2,975.12;'};  of  the  female,  2,855,211,  being  a  propor- 
tion of  1042  to  1000:  whereas  in  Wales  the  births  of 
the  males  in  the  same  period  were  158,109,  and  of  the 
females  144,628,  or  1088  to  1000;  exhibiting  a  first 
proof  of  the.  principle  in  question'1. 

(7)     But  to  submit  the  same  principle  to  the  test  of 

1  Abstract,  Population  Report,  1821.         •  Sri-  Ifcbk  XI.V11I. 
PnObn.  OIh  ftwift  •fty.AWtaKM81lM*lt»:.'l. 
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local  habits.    In  the  targe  and  mamifacttiru: 
this  country,  tin-  males,  in  consequence  of  inducement* 
irly  adverted  to,  marry  earlier  than    in  country 
districts,  and,  therefore,  at  nearer  the  same  age  W 
the  females.      My  principle    being   true,   we  anttp 
therefore.   ex|>cct  to    find    the   sexes   at    birth    mora* 
evenly  balanced  in  numbers  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  situations  ;  and  such  is  the  feet.     If  we  advert 
to  the  last  census  (any  of  the  preceding  one*  wotldv 
however,  exhibit  the  same    interesting  result)*   and 
Compare  the  proportionate  number  of  the  sa%ea*%om 
in  the  metropolis,   win  re  about  1  in  100  arc  annually 
married,  with  those  born  in  a  country  district,  Cumt- 
hcrland,  for  instance,  where  it  appears  about  1  in  164 
only  are   married,   it  will  be  found,   that  wtuSMaj,  in 
London,  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  bir 
the  ten  years  of  the  last  census,  is  101 
that   of  Cumberland,   for  the   same  period,   nam  £ 
1101  to  looo1!  I  —  ,t  ahua 

(8)     But,  of  all  situations,  that  of  a  I  nufac- 

turing  place  is  the  one  in  which  the  marriages  of  the 
males  are  contracted  at  the  earliest  period  of  I 
indeed,  considering  the  motive,  already  t 
upon,  which  sometimes  hastens  that  event,  impro- 
perly aoon.  In  such,  it  is  needlese  to  state,  that  the 
ages  of  the  males  and  females  at  marriage  are  tae 
near*  st  balanced.  Let  us,  then,  lastly  take  Maaekea- 
tcr.wln .-re.  during  the  same  period,  the  marriages  were 
as  high  as  1  in  91  ;  but  of  the  births,  there  were  only 
2  males  more  in  2000  than  females,  the  proportMMi 
being  1002  t<»  1000:  but  in  the  Hundred  of  Lonxlala. 
south  of  the  Sands,  where  the  proportion  of  marriage 
is  smaller  that!  in  Cumberland,  or  than  in  any  other 
hundred  of  Lancashire,  the  births  of  the  roalea  ware 

'  Poft.  Atartdi,  1911  koA  IftJl.    «•  -m*tA  «*t  • 

a* 


1084  to  1000  females;  a  difference,  compared  with 
those  of  .Manchester,  of  above  S  per  cent1. 

(9)  Regarding  Scotland,  unofficial  roasters  h 
been  yet  published,  but  it  is  generally  understood,  that 
marriages  there,  are,  on  the  part  of  the  male,  < 
tracted  somewhat  later  limn  here;  a  tact  which  I 
have  found  to  apply,  in  some  degree,  even  to  the 
peerage  of  that  division  of  the  empire,  compared 
with  the  same  class  of  society  in  this.  I  believe 
it  is  equally  true,  that  the  postponement  is  gr« 

on  the  part  of  the  hatband,  than  on  that  of  the 
wife,  in  the  weddings  of  our  northern  countrymen. 
The  births  of  Scotland  are,  as  before  observed*  not 
given;  but  the  census  of  that  country,  divided  into 
ages,  a  fiords  quite  as  unequivocal  a  proof  of  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  Emrlaud,  and  the  more  striking, 
as  varying  its  nature.  In  England,  the  males  under 
5,  are  to  tin:  females  of  that  age  as  1020  to  1000;  in 
Scotland,  as  1032  to  1000*.  1  shall  not  detajn  the 
reader  by  multiplying  these  local  evidences  of  this 
surprising  regulation  of  Nature,  nor  yet  exemplify  it 
by  comparisons  instituted  between  different  countries, 
shall  proceed  to  still  more  cogent  proofs  of  its 
ice. 

(10)  It  must  be  obvious,  that  illegitimate  births, 
resulting,  as  they  generally  do,  from  the  earliest  con- 
nexions on  the  part  of  the  male,  belong  to  parents 
more  nearly  of  an  age  than  legitimate  ones.  I  have 
consequently  invariably  found,  conformably  to  the 
principle  in  question,  that,  in  every  country,  amongst 
this  unfortunate  class,  the  females  are  proportionably 
more  numerous  than  the  males,  and  the  sexes,  there- 
fore, nearer  upon  an  equality  in  numbers.  1  shall 
only  present  a  few  instances,  observing,  at  the  same 

•  IV  Abrtreoi,  1811  Ml  1821.  '  Ibid. 
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time,  that  I  have  never  seen  any  statistical  tables,  con- 
taining the  necessary  information,  which  have  not  shewn 
similar  results.  M .  Nicander  has  collected  the  births 
in  Sweden  and  Finland,  from  the  years  1775  to  1795, 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  distinguishing  the  legitimate 
and  illegitimate,  and  the  sexes  of  each.  M.  Morgue 
made  similar  collections,  extending  to  a  period  of  21 
years,  from  1771  to  1792,  at  Montpellier  in  France ; 
in  which  country,  of  late  years,  the  like  information  has 
been  communicated  on  official  authority .  From  Naples, 
too,  the  same  facts  have  been  obtained,  and  likewise 
from  Prussia.  Other  countries  and  districts  might 
equally  be  appealed  to  on  this  point ;  but  a  few  of 
the  foregoing  instances  may  suffice,  and  they  are  prer 
tented  to  the  reader  as  follows  : 

Table  LIII. 


•4 

1 

Legitimate. 

Illegitlnatt. 

Proportion*. 

Hale*. 

Females. 

Hale*. 

Femilei. 

Hale*. 

lUffit 
Hale*. 

FMaaiei 

of  rack 
Claa*. 

Sweden 
Montpellier 
France 
PtumU 

20 

21 

8 

8 

968,720 

11,546 

3,694,296 

1,838,914 

927,940 

10,783 

3,463,678 

1,733,337 

37,700 

1,373 

272,040 

138,274 

37,060 

1,362 

259,144 

134,530 

1044 
1071 
1066 
1061 

1017 

1008 
1049 
1027 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

6,513,476 

6,135,738 

449,387 

432,096 

1062 

1040 

1000 

(11)  The  above  table,  which  might  be  greatly  en- 
larged, were  it  necessary,  exhibits  these  important 
facts.  In  the  same  countries  and  districts,  and  conse- 
quently, where  climate  and  situation  can  have  no  influ- 
ence on  the  results,  the  births  of  legitimate  male 
children  are  in  every  case  more  numerous,  in  propor- 
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tioti  to  female  children,  than  illegitimate  ones,  and  on 
the  whole  numbers  given  in  the  proportion  of  1062 
to  10K). 

(12)  The  births  in  the  foundling  hospitals  of  every 
country  furnish  the  same  results  as  those  just  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason, 
namely,  because  they  are,  generally  speaking,  illegi- 
timate. It  is  superfluous,  however,  to  adduce  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  a  fact  which  has  been  conspieuously 
apparent  ever  since  this  branch  of  statisties  has  been 

d  under  public  notice '. 

(13)  It  may  be  perhaps  Bait),  1  hat  the  argument, 
hitherto,  has  only  proved,  with  certainty,  that  early 
connexions  are  produetive  of  more  femule  births  than 
later  ones;  which  Mr.  Milne  and  others  have  stated  to 
be  the  case".  But  tins  is  nut  the  law  of  Nature,  and 
if  it  were,  it  could  answer  no  one  conceivable  purpose, 
much  less  that   which  so  plainly   evinces  the  con- 


'  Various  bare  Ixtfn  the  caiiM>«  as- 
signed for  litis  singular  fori.  I  liml,  m 
u  paper   ut'  Mr.  Buhhugc,  iu  the   K'liu- 

bur^ll      Jnuniiil      <A     S.-HIUT     !"i,r       June, 

proofs  Dial  in  llui  illegitiiiiiil* 
births  of  llui  different  cmiutrim  he  men- 
tions, 1hiTi'  v.  u  giu.tier  |in>|Hirlion  of 
females  than  in  Ihr  IvgitiautS  MM;  • 

circumstance      which,    at     nn  -niii d 

shove,   tuts  been   long  since   observed. 
1   do  not  perceive,   however.  Hint  thnt 

frofoimd  matin-mat  icuin  list  applied  the 
net  to  tin;  illustration  of  any  general 
principle,  or  esn-nrinl  his  it-marks  to 
the    variations  which    occur    araoiie»t 


still  failm-  LVOBD  'hi*  (act,  so  interesting 

.il  ,i  I'urriitinr.'iliiiii  nf   the   principle  for 

wlmli   I   emfnd,  t»  deduct  what  l 

eonCASVt  to    liv    tin*   just    principle.       I_>a 

tlu-  ctjuti:irv,  deKwinc   this  »■">" 

from  it ;  "  lorsquo  las  Sorei's  iictivw  pre- 

"  ii.iiiiiiuni  etan  Im  winmg  aceoupten, 

..million  l.iiUMM-  la  |.n 
"  de*  mule*  |  U  dimiiiuliuii  dr»  forces 
"  actives  on  uiotricct  produil  uti  aflat 
"  ojrposf."  Then  follows  il.. 
cation  of  this  doctrine  to  the  birth*  of 
the  human  rare,  as  exemplified  in  thu 
ditferent  departments  of  K ranee,  rlastt'il 
according  to  the  general  occnp.ii 


>c  births  in  different  places  and     employment  of  their  CCS  pre  tie*  iahaMf- 
countriei.     And  since  I  constructed  the     nnts.  which   I   sh.ill  sal 


shove  arfjument,  a  paper  in  the  Bulletin 
L  mi  iTvol.  vol.  xii,  pp.  ■$■  1.  *c  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me,  which  mentions 
that  &  series  of  observations  base  kern 
raadu  by  M.  (J  iron  do  Buiiaringues 
Tipon  a  flock,  of  «heep,  win  eh  went  to 
prove  that  on  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
ports,  iiml  putting  the  very  young  mates 
to  llie  vigorous  it-males,  mure  females 
would  he  produced,  and  vice  versa:  Iml 


convinced  that  the  question  is  deter- 
mined UpoD  principles  esseiil Lilly  differ- 
ent,  and  thnt  the  CMBM  which  nre  .i\. 
signed  u  rvgnlaUiig  the  rilaiiic  num- 
ber of  Uic  births  of  the  twits  there, 
have  no  further  rc,uiies.iiiii  with  ibu 
results  in  «pu»ti(ni  ilun  as  merely 
(■cciuiiiniug  thoui  variations  in  tho 
period  "i  loa  natrinunual  union  which 
really  n-i;iilulei  them. 


*  Milne,  Treatise  on  Annuities,  vol.  ii.,  p.  -193. 
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stant  and  minute  regulation  of  this  as  well  as  every 
other  provision  in  the  true  system  of  population, 
constituting  it  a  principle  of  universal  benevolence , 
— a  conclusion  which  the  abettors  of  the  thepry  pf 
the  arithmetical  and  geometric  ratios  recognize  only  to 
ridicule.    I  proceed,  however,  to  advance  a  further  and 


[last  proof  of  the  existence  of  that  governing  cause 
{regulating  the  relative  numbers  of  the  sexes,  whiclj 
1  have  developed;  and  one  which,  it  is  conceived 
jwill  at  the  same  time  establish  the  fact  and  ftmtfsH 
jan  answer  to  all  those  objections  or  doubts  with  wind 
it  might  be  assailed. 
I    (14)     I    find,  by  a    reference  to  the  synopttca 
Register  of  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdiamy:  t<| 
Which  I  have  elsewhere  referred  for  other  impor^an 
purposes,  that  it  is  not  the.  ages  of  the  peeis  at  war 
riage  which  determines  the  proportion  of  the,  sexes  o 
their  children.     I  have  ascertained  that  age  in  J,027 
fcases  of  fruitful  marriages,  and  the,  following  are,  fin 
Results : 


M 


••"     i  i."  •■•  •    '■■■•■-:    -.-...  : i  -■■■■•  ;  ■  r!<  m 
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Table  LIV. 

Exhibiting  thk  Ages  op  1027  Pe 

isu  at  Ttixm  Marriage,  and 

TH»  NUMBM  AND  S»X  Or  THEIR  (.'ill  l.ORT  N. 

Aftot  thiPcer* 

N.mtHt 

M.J. 

Krm*lo 

Proportion  of 

nwifi, 

Birthi. 

Blrtlrt. 

Mtiet. 

Female*. 

Under  21 
31  to  26 

54 

143 

124 
712 

1153 
938 

1000 
1000 

SO  7 

668 

26  to  31 

284 

696 

609 

1113 

1000 

31   to  36 

137 

298 

263 

1133 

idoo 

36  CO  41 

90 

149 

151 

987 

1000 

41  to  46 

58 

93 

S3 

1120 

1000 

46  to  51 

51 

79 

83 

952 

1000 

51   to  56 

19 

15 

11 

1363 

1000 

56  to  61 

.. 

12 
3 

6 

4 

2000 
750 

1000 
1000 

CI   to  66 

12 

66     .^ 

4 

2 

4 

500 

llMMI 

ToUb   .    .    . 

1027 

2158 

2050 

1052 

1000 

The  above  table,  therefore,  the  intended  accuracy 

of  which   I  avouch,  disposes  of  the  supposition  that 

the  advanced  age  of  the  male  increases  the  number  of 

the  male  births:  that  circumstance,  simply  considered, 

it  is  obvious,  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  pro- 

portiontnent  of  the  scx< 

( 1  ">)     Neither  has  the  age  of  the  female  parent  at 

marriage,  separately  considered,  any  greater  influence 

on  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  she  produces  than  that 

of  the  male,  as  will  appear  from  the  471    instan 

of  fruitful  marriages  adduced  in  the  succeeding  table, 
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being  the  whole  number  of  peeresses  whose  age  at 


marriage  I  could  ascertain. 


Table  LV. 

Exhibiting  the  Ages  of  471  Peeresses  at  their  Marriage,  am> 
the  Number  and  Sex  or  their  Children.  .  _ 


tfOftWPllHMII 

»t 

Marriage, 

NimWr 

of 

Marriagca. 

H'le 

Birtk*. 

Female 
Birtk*. 

PnaactHBaC 
Main.            Tmttlm.    j 

Under  16 

13 

37 

33 

1121 

1000 

16  to  21 

177 

502 

387 

1299 

1000      | 

21  to  26 

191 

512 

485 

1055 

1000 

26  to  31 

60 

115 

92 

1250 

1000 

31  to  36 

21 

40 

36 

1110 

1000 

j     36  .,-^a. 

9 

13 

13 

1000 

1000 

1 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  as  far  as  these 
instances  can  prove  it,  that  it  is  not  the  age  of  the 
female  parent  at  marriage  which  influences  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  she  produces. 

(16)  The  following  table,  however,  constructed  on 
the  same  authority,  (the  registers  of  the  peerage,)  will, 
it  is  believed,  place  the  principle  advanced  in  this 
chapter  beyond  all  doubt,  and  prove  that  it  is  the 
relative  ages  of  the  parents  which  really  adjusts  the 
proportions  of  the  sexes  at  birth.  It  is  calculated  upon 
38 1  instances  of  first  marriages,  being  the  whole  num- 
ber in  which  the  ages  of  both  parties  could  be  ascer- 
tained :  nor  was  that  number  obtained  without  a  much 
longer  and  more  laborious  research  than,  perhaps,  can 
well  be  imagined. 
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pRopnnrrov  or  thk  sexes. 


Table  I. VI. 


SHEWINO    THB  1.VFLIT8SCB    WHICH  THE   DlFFERKNCR  IV  THE  AOKS  Or 
TBI  PAIIIN7S,  JU8PKCTIVELV.  HA*  I*  RMUbAtllN  THE  PROPORTION 

or  tub  Sexes  op  their  Children.    Txkxx  prom  ms  Keoivtbrs 
or  the  Peerage. 


Number  of 
Marriiges, 

Jin  la 

]i;,n... 

F«m»U 

li.rlli.. 

fi'iny  »• 

FVmllet 

Younger 

M 

122 

141 

1000 

1156 

Equal  Age 

IB 

54 

57 

1000 

low 

Older    1 
1  to  6  Years] 

120 

366 

833 

looo 

964 

6  to  11 

107 

327 

858 

1000 

789 

11  to  16 

43 

143 

97 

1000 

678 

16  to  81 

22 

48 

SO 

1000 

62S 

91       *■* 

11 

45 

27 

1000 

600 

(17)  The  above  table,  therefore,  completely  answers 
the  comment  put  upon  Aristotle's  recommendation,  and 
rescues  him  from  the  imputation  of  discouraging  popu- 
lation :  an  imputation,  however,  which  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  tenour  of  his  works  knows 
to  be  erroneous.  It  does  far  more  ;  it  shews,  as  clearly 
as  facts  can  demonstrate  any  thing,  that  there  is  a 
principle  in  Nature  which  counteracts  the  conse- 
quences of  those  perverse  habits  in  regard  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  period  of  marriage  of  one  sex  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  other,  which  would  otherwise 
occasion  the  most  pernicious  effects  in  any  community 
in  which  it  should  prevail.  Without,  therefore,  al- 
luding to  those  rarer  cases  in  the  table  in  which  lin- 
age of  the  females  exceeds  that  of  the  males  at  mar- 
riage, or  those  in  which  it  is  equal,  in  which  instance, 
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also,  physically  considered,  the  males  may  still  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  'juniors  in  constitution,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  excess  of  the  female  children, 
'resulting  from  such  marriages,  corroborates  the  ge- 
,W<!.ryl|  argument  by  a  most  important  converse  proof; 
let  us  commence  with  that  section  in  which,  the  differ- 
ence in  age  at  marriage  being  from  one  to  six  years, 
he  sexes  may  be  justly  regarded  as  being,  in  a  natural 
mint  of  view,  contemporary :  and  we  there  find  tie 
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ropottion  of  males  and  females  born  (1000  to  964) 
hat  which  seems  to  anticipate  the  excess  of  mortaHjy 
n  the  former  sex  up  to  the  nubile  age,  so  accurate  y 
h  tin  produce  that  balance  of  their  numbers  which,  s 
cfore  observed,  is  found  to  exist  at  that  period.  T  o 
iruacrve  that  balance,  so  essential  to  the  preservatk  a 
of  the  population,  when  the  males  habitually  postpoije 
marriage,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  ma  e 
births  increases  with  the  term  of  that  postponement, 
nnd  -conformably  to  the  law  of  mortality.-  fa*uidei  to 
exemplify  and  prove  the  latter  fact,  I  shall  now  add 
another  column,  in  which  the  proportionate  number  of 
males  existing  at  the  ages  specified  are  given  from 
Table  XLVI1I.  in  the  Supplement  to  Book  III.,  which 
mill  shew,  with  a  greater  precision  than  I  conceived 
dould  have  been  established  by  the  averages  of  so 
limited  a  number  of  instances,  how  minutely  all  the 
anticipatory  processes  of  reproduction  are  calculated) 
uud  how  certainly  they  are  accomplished.  Had  the 
collection  of  cases  been  sufficiently  great,  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  the  aberrations  in  the  folio  wing,  table, 
unimportant  as  they  now  are,  would  have  entirely 
disappeared. 

,|H-.,;    i        .    •  . 
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bo*  Table  LV11. 


THAT  THR  DtFFXRKNCR    IX   TMK  PROPORTION  OF  THK  SeXES 


BHBfrqra 

AT  BIRTH,  WHICH   IS  OOVERXHD    DY  THE  DIFFERKNCF.  IX  THS  ACES 
OF     THE    PAUKXTK,    RESPECTIVELY,    IS    AOjC5T*D   TO   TH     L.VW    OF 

.MimTAi-rrr. 


,DiBV»ac<  inure, 
(I  -   Rttl  «M 


To  c»»r»  »W0 
Mala  Hiril... 
r'cuilleilill** 




1   to      6 

6  to  11 

11    to  16 

16  to  21 

oi         •■  ' 


UimiaaiMn 
Opium, 


IfabnPi 

««<•.  4b  in 
trrnfc  ofl 
SYiwr*. 


NumWrof 

Voar*.     «rronl 

101   l(>   T«hl« 

XI.VI1I. 





"     ■ 

827 
667 
600 
550 

300 


i  bum. 


964 
789 
678 
625 

tad 


22.18 
42.18 

U  i  M 

60 .  06 


21 

26 
31 
36 
41 


24.98 
37.83 
50.36 
65.40 


178.66 


178.57 


I  s)  Tin;  results  presented  by  the  foregoing  tabic 
v  i  si  rikingly  confirmatory  of  the  principle  advanced, 
that  a  suspicion  may  peqhape  !*>  excited  that  they  have 
l«iii  obtained  by  some  kind  of  selection  or  manage- 
ment. The  contrary  is,  however,  the  case :  and  the 
ultimate  coincidence  of  tacts  apparently  unconnected, 
and  collected  originally  for  purposes  entirely  different 
from  the  present,  was  not  less  surprising  to  the  author 
than  it  will  probably  be  to  the  reader.  I  was  prepared, 
indeed,  by  the  train  of  proofs  previously  adduced,  to 
expert  the  information  collected  in  the  lust  table  to 
afford  additional  and  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  position  advanced;  but  I  by  no  meuns  anti- 
cipated results  of  so  exact  and  regular  a  character, 
especially  from  so  limited  a  number  of  facts. 

(19)     But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  last 
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column  but  one  in  the  preceding  table  does  not  express 
the  law  of  mortality  in  this  country,  but  rather  the  law 
of  population,  differing  as  the  latter  unquestionably 
does  from  the  former,  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  population,  as  well  as  of  emigrations,  &c,  and  ex- 
hibiting', therefore,  a  greater  apparent  diminution  in 
the  consecutive  ages,  especially  of  the  males,  than  that 
which  is  occasioned  by  mortality  only.  It  is  admitted; 
and  I  now,  therefore,  come  to  a  last  remark  on  this 
most  curious  subject. 

(20)    It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  pre- 
ceding table  has  been  constructed  on  the  results  of 
first  marriages  only.     Now  it  is  a  most  singular  fact, 
that  in  the  after-marriages,  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
tjiough  such,  it  is  evident,  must  be  contracted  at  a  later 
age  than  first  ones,  and,  generally  speaking,  when  the 
disparity  in  years  between  the  husband  and  wife  is 
greater,  still  the  female  births,  contrary  to  the  case  as 
it  respects  first  connexions,  are,  under  whatever  cir-: 
cumstances  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  the  parents,  on; 
the  average  more  numerous  than  the  male,  and  vice 
versS.      In  the  registers   so   often    adverted   to,    the; 
number  of  the  second  and  subsequent  marriages  of; 
those  peers  whose  ages  at  marriage,  together  with  that 
of  their  peeresses,  could  be  ascertained,  is  54 ;  the 
male  births  resulting  from  which  were  117,  the  female 
129.     In  mentioning  so  curious  a  fact  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  pronounce  it  to  be  fully  established  as  a 
general  law  of  nature,  though  I  have  adverted  to  other 
documentary  proofs  besides  those  furnished  by  the 
peerage,   and    have   invariably    found  an  excess    of 
female  children  attending  those  marriages  in  which 
the    father  had    been  previously  married.      In   ex- 
tending  my    examination    of  the    peerage  registers 
beyond  those  instances  where  the  age  of  both  the 
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parents  could  be  Rfteettatoftd,  9&d  where  that  of  the 
father  was  alone  given,  I  obtained  107  instances,  and 
found  that  these  produced  400  c -hildren,  204  of  whom 
were  male,  and  256  female.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  inter- 
esting to  the  reader  to  give  the  exact  results,  which 
will  shew  the  certainty  of  the  fact,  and  that  it  is  not 
affected  by  the  age  of  the  parent. 

Table  LVIII. 


SHIWIfCO,    FROM    THK    RlOMTIRS   OF   THB    PbSBAOS,   THAT    TIT* 
MaRKIAGBS  OF  WlDOWBBS  ABB   ATTENDED    BY  AN    EXCESS   OF 

Fbualb  Chilurim. 


Arm    cf    the 

Wfclo*ri**l  lh»lr 

Num'wr  of 
Sred  ami  5iil 
Mirrikgc. 

Children. 

frmila 
OUMim 

F  ropes 

m.:,.. 

llOD   Of 

FuuIm 

Years. 

22  tn    n 

5 

21 

23 

013 

1000 

27  to  32 

18 

33 

39 

846 

1000 

32  to  37 

24 

51 

66 

773 

1000 

37   to  42 

17 

29 

82 

906 

1000 

42  to  47 

16 

30 

38 

790 

looo 

47  to   52 

15 

30 

43 

699 

1000 

52  to  57 

3 

2 

3 

866 

1000 

57  to  62 

3 

3 

4 

750 

1000 

62  to  G7 

3 

3 

4 

750 

1000 

67     A, 

3 

2 

4 

:,im) 

1000 

107 

204 

256 

797 

101)11 

(21)  It  will  not  be  denied,  I  think,  but  that  this 
provision  of  Nature  attending  second  marriages 
would  compensate  for  the  difference  between  the  law 
of  mortality  and  that  of  population,  as  noticed  in  a 
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preceding  section,  and  fully  justify  tbeM«oneta9Hm 
^hat  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  :  the  tm&&l 
■a.\  birth  is  so  regulated  as  to  preserve  that  equiponft 
at  the  nubile  period  essential  to  the  purposes  .ftf 
Nature.  Adverting,  however,  to  the  proportion  of  such 
carriages,  as  previously  computed,  the  physical  feet 
last  noticed  may  indeed  seem  to  render  the ,  caieulu-* 
tion  unnecessarily  complex ;  but,  on  due  consideration, 
I  think  it  will  appear  otherwise ;  like  many  othe* 
of  the  operations  of  the  Deity,  accomplishing  at  once. 
a  variety  of  purposes,  all  clearly  resolvable  into  h»fl 
essential  attributes  of  wisdom  and  benevolence..  ;;Rtfl 
I  will  not  venture  to  explain  the  moral  necessity,  £#i 
what  I  conceive  may  be  a  most  singular  rule  of  Naiurey 
leaving  it  rather  to  the  reader's  perception.  ...    ,,0 

(22)  Hitherto  we  have  been  considering. those  law-% 
of  Nature,  the  obvious  design  of  which  is  to  pecuip.  the 
increase  of  the  species :  it  only  remains  that  .we.  qhtyuM 
notice  one  or  two  of  an  opposite,  and  equally  important 
tendency  ;  namely,  those  which  are  calculated  (o  pr^i 
vent  their  undue  multiplication.  .  "il3 

(23)  It  has  been  already  observed  that  marriage,  jp, 
the  sole  conservator  of  the  human  race.  Now  thi% 
institution,  it  is  quite  obvious,  limits,  in  effect,  the 
period  of  male  fruitfulness  by  that  of  the  female;  andt 
the  latter,  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  is  shorter  im 
reference  to  the  whole  term  of  existence,  than,  probably, 
in  any  other  animated  being  in  creation.  Reckoning;; 
from  the  period  of  birth  to  that  of  mature  age,  the  posr, 
sible.  extent  of  that  term  barely  comprises  half  the, 
duration  of  life ;  its  actual  continuance,  calculated  03, 
the  average,  falls  short,  probably,  of  a  fifth  of  it,;. 
while, another  provision  of  Nature,  which  usually,  pre,-,, 
vents  the,  pregnancy  ,  of  the  female  while,  she.  ,19  pej;.; 
forming  that,  important  duty  which  the  vast  majority,  oifr 
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mothers  cannot  delegate  to  others, — the  feeding  of  her 
infant  offspring  at  the  bosom,— has  the  effect  of  still 
further  diminishing  tin*  actually  pn)lilic  season  of  life. 
Tims, then,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  argument,  hurWll 
increase  seems  so  limited  88  tfl  guard  against  a  too 
rapid  augmentation  of  the  numbers  of  mankind,  and 
by  means  which,  when  duly  considered,  rise  info 
so  many  direct  manifestations  of  the  tender  regard  of 
the  First  Great  Cause  for  his  offspring;  securing 
the  health  of  the  mother  by  fixing  tin-  t< •rm  bfthii- 
liticness,  limited  as  we  have  remarked  it  to  be,  at 
the  most  vigorous  age;  and,  thus  keeping  the  gene- 
rations so  apart,  88  to  leave  a  sufficient  space  in  which 
tn  gfcercise  those  Charities,  whether  parental  or  filial, 
on  which  the  health,  the  happiness,  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  human  nice  depend". 

(24)  But  to  return.  Even  this  period  of  femafe 
pTolifieiu'^,  physically  limiied  and  defined  us  it  is, 
does  not,  any  more  than  all  the  other  processes  of 
reproduction,  conform  to  an  inflexible  law,  operating 
equally  under  all  circumstances,  however  different  from 
each  other.  On  the  contrary,  itmanifc-ts  an  adaptation 
to  the  state  and  situation  of  human  beings,  the  more 
striking,  because  this  provision  of  Nature,  in  reference 
to  population,  is,  at  all  events,  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  interference  or  control. 

(25)  First,  then,  it  is  too  notorious  a  fact  to  need 
any  proofs  being  adduced  to  establish  it,  that  the 
period  of  female  prolifieness  commences  much  earlier' 
in  some  countries  than  in  others;  in  the  warrner  cli- 
mates, for  instance.  Now,  if  in  the  cases  where  tint 
period  is  thus  antedated,  it  should  still  be  lengthened 
to  as  advanced  an  age  as  in  those  where  it  tAn  place 
later,  it  is  obvious  that,  with  an  equal  degree  of  annual 
fecundity,  the   increase   in  the  population   would  be 
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tlie  greatest  where  that  state  commenced  the  earliest, 
and  therefore  continued  the  longest;  arguing  either  an 
I  -.8  of  proliticness  in  the  one  instance,  or  a  deficiency 
in  the  other.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  dilemma  in 
which  the  laws  of  Nature  have  left  the  human  race. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  universally  known,  that  where  the 
reproductive  period  commences  soon  in  life,  there  it 
terminates,  at  least,  proportionally  early.  The  United 
States  of  America,  so  often  appealed  to  on  the  subject 
of  population,  exemplify  this  fact,  and  prove  it  beyond 
contradiction. 

(26)  But  still  it  may  be  urged  that,  supposing  the 
whole  period  of  female  prolificness,  which  thus  varies 
in  its  date,  to  remain  equal  in  duration,  it  is  clear  that 
in  those  countries  where  it  commences  the  earliest,  the 
births  would  take  place  the  soonest ;  and  as  the  gene- 
rations must  therefore  be  more  crowded  upon  each 
other,  the  population  would  necessarily  augment  more 
rapidly.  The  coexisting  numbers  would,  in  such 
case,  be  greater  than  where  the  commencement  of 
human  fecundity  was  deferred,  and  the  generations, 
consequently,  placed  more  apart.  But  against  this 
consequence  Nature  has  also  provided,  in  having 
abridged  the  length  of  that  term  in  the  female,  in 
proportion  as  its  commencement  is  antedated.  This 
also  is  a  fact,  too  universally  notorious  to  need  any  ac- 
cumulation of  proofs  to  establish  It.  Again,  to  instance 
America,  where  the  period  in  question,  compared  with 
that  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  is  forestalled 
a  few  years,  it  is  abridged  in  its  duration,  at  least, 
twice  as  many ;  and  in  India,  as  a  celebrated  natural 
philosopher  has  observed,  "  where  the  human  female 
"commences  to  be  prolific  at  eight,  she  ceases  to 
M  remain  so  before  she  attains  thirty." 

(27)  I  shall  here  terminate  the  proofs  of  what  I 
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have  featured  to  call  tin:  anticipatory  computations  of 
Nature  relative  to  the  law  of  population  ;  which,  never- 
vertheless,  might  have   hi  i  denibly  multiplied. 

Enough,  however,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  has  been 
advanced  to  prove  that  every  thing  connected  with 
cviii  tin.- preparatory  processes  of  human  reproduction 
is  regulated,  not  by  fixed  and  arbitrary,  but  by  varying 
Bttd  relative  proportions,  involving  |  series  of  se- 
condary causes,  all  contributing  to  the  6ame  end ;  the 
due  increase  of  the  species.  Alter  th<M  ample  (I  had 
almost  said,  miraculous)  proofs  of  the  Divine  intention, 
in  thU  respect;  to  suppose  that  His  purposes  are, 
nevertheless,  frustrated,  and  that  the  final  result  of 
the  whole  is  left  so  uncertain,  or  rather  erroneous,  as 
to  be  rectified  by  vice,  misery,  and  moral  restraint,  or, 
in  plainer  terms,  by  resisting  the  physical,  or  rebelling 
against  the  moral,  laws  of  God,  were  absurd  and 
blasphemous.  Tf  only  thus  far  of  the  Divine  calcula- 
tions relating  to  this  all-important  subject  were  ap- 
parent, and  its  final  conclusion  still  involved  in  essentia  I 
mystery,  or  lost  in  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
present  or  the  obscurer  record  -t  ftgOB,  si  ill  in 

these  we  have  abundant  proofs  as  to  the  benevolent 
purposes  of  the  Deity.  But  if  we  trace  the  subject  yet 
further,  we  shall  find  that  all  remaining  doubts  will 
vanish,  and  the  principle  of  population  will  be  found 
•d  by  the  numbers,  and  adapted  to  the  cii- 
cumstances,  of  human  beings.  To  the  development 
and  proof  of  Mieh  a  law,  the  remaining  part  of  this 
treatise  is  devoted. 
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OP  TBX  LAW  OF  POPULATION:    THE  PRINCIPLE  DXTINWl. 

•   »       jl 

(1)  No  one  fact  relative  to  the  human  species  is  merer 
clearly  ascertained,  whether  by  general  observation  m> 
actual  proof,  than  that  their  fecundity  varies  in  different  ■ 
communities  and  countries '.  The  principle  which  electa;  1 
this  variation,  without  the  necessity  of  those  cruel 
unnatural  expedients  so  frequently  adverted  to,  i 
tutes  what  I  presume  to  call  The  Law  of  Pofula-: 
tion,  and  that  law  may  be  thus  briefly  enunciated: 

The  Prolificness  of  human  beings,  othejh. 
WISE  similarly  circumstanced,  varies  .IM-, 
VERSELY  AS  THEIR  NUMBERS.  ,:  . 

(2)  The  preceding  definition  may  be  thus  amplified 
and  explained.     Premising,   as  a  mere  truism,    that' 
marriages  under  precisely  similar  circumstances  will, 
on  the  average,  be  equally  fruitful  everywhere,  I  pro* 
ceed  to  state,  first,  that  the  prolincness  of  a  given  num?r 
ber  of  marriages  will,  all  other  circumstances  being 
the  same,  vary  in  proportion  to  the  condensation  of 
the  population,    so   that    that  prolincness   shall    be 
greatest  where  the  numbers  on  an  equal  space  are  the, 
fewest,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  smallest  where  those . 
numbers  are  the  largest. 

(3)  Thus  far  the  theory  announced  has  reference 
to  space  only,  and  even  then  it  is,  if  proved,  of  incal- 
culable importance  to  human  beings,  in  indicating 
a  system  of  population  so  regulated  as  to  people  the 

'  Ik.  Pwm<  Yfrnkt,  nL  tL,p>  18ft    M**e-B™n,y»Lu,p.i5S.   JhtoUL  On* 
MrtatMo*  m  Mm,  pp.  184, 287. 
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earth  where  it  is  uninhabited,  or  to  C60tON  flu- number  of 
its  inhabitants  where  they  are  unhappily  misted,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  threatening  to  overwhelm  it  with 
a  continued  and  arbitrary  increase;  and  the  very  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  as  referriblc  to  space  only,  will  be 
found  to  confirm  its  main  principle*  for — 

i  The  proliiicness  of  human  beings,  aa  thus  regu- 
lated by  the  extent  of  the  space  they  occupy,  is  further- 
more influenced  by  the  quality  of  that  space,  or  other- 
wise by  its  potential  produce;  so  that  the  same  number 
of  marriages  in  a  population  occupying1  an  equal  sur- 
face, will,  all  other  circumstances  remaining  equal,  be 
less  productive  in  mountainous  than  in  champaign 
countries,  and  less  in  the  frigid  than  in  the  temperate 
re  gioflflrf  i   i<nl«  M*t 

(G)  When  I  first  detected  this  general  luw  of  Na- 
ture as  apparently  regulated  by  space  only.  I  con- 
fess I  was  disappointed  iu  finding  that  it  failed  when 
applied  to  the  above  exceptions,  where,  had  mere 
room  been  the  sole  governing  principle,   it  ought  t<> 

<•    been    particularly    manifest:    a   little    consul. 
ration,    however,    convinced   me  of  the   necessity  of 
such   variations,    as    an    opposite    result  would,   in 
those  instances,   have  been  fatal  to  the  theory  as  a 
law  of  benevolence   applicable  to   all  countries  and 
conditions,  and  have  doomed  mankind,  under  certain 
circumstances,    to  an    increase   beyond    the    ultimate 
means  of  subsistence,   and,  consequently,  would  so 
far  have  identified  my  argument  with  that  which  1 
am  opposing.     In  this  instance,  however,  ns  in  every 
dlfefer.     I    adhered    to    and    allowed    full    weight    to 
fads    :.s    they  arose,    and    these    ultimately  formed' 
themselves  into  that  system  which,  together  with  its 
proofs,  will  be  fully  submitted  to  the  reader,  who  will 
judge  of  their  harmony  ami  truth.     Though  these  «oc- 
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captions,  therefore,  may  seem  to  divest  the  argument 
of  somewhat  of  its  mathematical  precision,  yet,  when 
duly  considered,  they  add  to  it  a  moral  demonstration 
of  incalculable  weight,  in  proving  that  the  prolincness 
of  human  beings  is  regulated  by  the  space  they  occupy 
with  a  further  reference  to  its  potential  produce,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  the  means  of  their  subsistence. 

(6)  Let  not  those,  however,  who  may  be  adverse 
to  the  principle  already  partly  propounded,  if  suck 
there  be,  anticipate  a  failure  in  its  proof,  from  suppoa 
ing  that  these  exceptions  will  be  either  so  numerous 
or  so  important  as  to  confuse  the  main  argument 
Even  according  to  the  last  view  of  the  subject,  space 
may  be  still  generally  regarded  as  the  chief,  though 
not  sole,  regulator  of  human  prolincness ;  and  the 
ensuing  calculations,  it  will  be  seen,  will  establish  the 
principle  with  sufficient  minuteness  and  certainty.  Nor 
ought  it  to  be  otherwise.  The  great  mass  of  civilized 
society,  at  least  that  part  of  it  with  the  statistics 
of  which  we  are  alone  conversant,  and  from  which, 
therefore,  our  proofs  will  have  to  be  chiefly  derived, 
inhabits  the  temperate  and  fertile  regions  of  the  earth, 
the  variation  in  the  productiveness  of  which  is,  on  the 
main,  but  little,  and  that  little  rendered  still  less  by 
the  continued  efforts  of  an  industry  which  can  over- 
come all  but  physical  obstacles,  and,  indeed,  partly 
remove  even  them. 

(7)  But  in  the  circumstances  contemplated  in  the 
primary  definition  as  operative  on  the  measure  of 
human  prolincness,  there  is  one  which  remains  to  be 
noticed,  distinct  from  either  the  extent  of  space,  or  its 
fertility  ;  and  it  is  this, — the  prevailing  measure  of 
mortality.  Lastly,  then,  the  prolincness  of  an  equal 
number  of  individuals,  other  circumstances  being 
similar,  is  greater  where  the  mortality  is  greater,  and, 
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on  the  contrary,  smaller  where  the  mortulity  is  less ; 
and  assuming  the  design  of  the  law  of  population  to 
have  been  rightly  stated,  this  regulation  also  is  ob- 
viously POCSS Bfciy  for  its  accomplishment. 

(8)     The  mode  by  which  this  law  operates  is  like- 
wise  apparent ;    and,   while   it  confirms  the   general 
principle,  is   itself  susceptible   of  a  very  satisfactory 
numerical  demonstration.     This  mode  is  still  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  of  the  contrary  theory,  which  pro- 
iiniinces  vice,  misery,  and  what  it  calls  morel  restraint, 
the  regulators  of  population  ;  whereas,  according  to  the 
system  now  before  the   reader,   ease  and   affluence, 
which  increase  with  increasing  numbers,  diminish,  as 
they  prevail,  the  prolihcness,  and  consequently  limit 
the  mnlti plication  of  mankind.     A  smaller  or  larger 
number  of  inhabitants,  then-fore,  on  the  same  space, 
placed  under  circumstances  otherwise  equal,  will  imply 
B  IMS  or  greater  degree  of  that  ease,  and  atlim  m  ( .  and 
consequently   operate  on  their  prolificness  agreeably 
to  the  positions  primarily    advanced.      The  exceptions 
to  this  rule  of  nature,  such  as  new  colonies,  &c.,  are 
evidently  dedueible  from  it;  and,  considered  either  in 
themselves  or  their   relations,   it   will    be  shewn,   as 
plainly  confirm  it.    Meantime  the  facts  which  the  his- 
tory of  human  beings  present,  substantiate  the  general 
position   beyond   the    possibility   of  denial,   and    the 
principles  of  physiology,   li   well  as  the  analogies  of 
nature,  il  hist  rate  and  confirm  it. 

(9)  Other  regulations  Bowing  from  the  same  ge- 
neral principle,  of  a  most  minute  and  curious  nature, 
have  been  detected  during  the  course  of  the  present 
long  inquiry.  These,  however,  will  not  He  now  brought 
forward  :  what,  has  been  already  advanced  is  sufficient 
fiilly  to  exhibit,  both  as  to  its  principle  and  operation, 
the  law  of  population  for  which  1  contend,  as  that  of 
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nature  and  of  truth,  and  which  it  is  the  purpose 

this  Rook  to  establish.      In  presenting  it,  therefore,  it 
:i  few  words  to  the  reader,  [  will  contrast  it  with  tl 
theory  it  opposes.    The  latter  assumes  that  Nature, 
rather  as  it  unequivocally  intimates,  God  himself,  Ik 
in  order  to  people  his  universe,   invested   man  with 
fixed  and  unvarying  measure  of  prolificness,  constant lj 
tending  to  excess  and  misery  :  and  that,  therefore,  thi 
blind  and  blundering  calculation  has  to  be  perpetually 
regulated  by  human   interference,  which  we  may 
assured  will  constantly  manifest  itself  in  partiality  am 
cruelty.     Hence,  however  it  may  be  theoretically  re- 
garded, yet  practically  considered,  it  is  not  attemptc 
to  be  denied,  but  that  disgusting  vice,  as  well  as  abjeet 
misery  amongst  the  many,   is  the  price  at  which  the 
privileged  few  must  monopolize  a  sufficiency  of  the 
bounties  of  Nature.     Rut  its  principles  ami  details  are 
before  the  reader,  and  let  them  be  distinctly  remem- 
bered while  1  ask  him  if  such   a  notion   is  not  contra- 
dicted by  the  experience  of  man  in  the  best  and  happiest 
periods  of  his  history,   and  whether  it  be  not  almc 
impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  any  received  notions  of 
religion,  natural  or  revealed, — with  any  worthy  ((in- 
ceptions of  the  care  of  an  eternal  Providence, — witl 
any  adequate  belief  in  the  very  being  of  a  God  and  his 
essential  attributes  ?    On  the  contrary,  the  law  of  popu- 
lation now  developed,  has  an  equal  tendency  with  the 
former  to  people  the  world,  or  to  recruit  its  inhabitants 
in  any  particular  country,  where  they  may  have  been 
Wasted,  and    consequently   to   replenish  the  earth  with 
happiness,  in  as  far  as  enjoyment  is  connected  with  lit-  ; 
but  it  is  so  regulated  as  not  to  defeat  its  plain  and  only 
purpose,  b\   producing  an  excess  which  would  convert 
that  happiness  into  suffering.     Moreover  its  opera 
is  not  necessarily  attended  with  misery  present  or  pro- 
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spective;  on  the  contrary,  by  connecting  increasing 
numbers  with  increasing  prosperity,  and  renderings  the 
latter  the  regulator  of  the  former,  it  is,  as  by  a  constant 
effort,  perpetually  elevating  human  enjoyment  to  the 
utmost  possible  height,  and  extending  it  to  the  greatest 
possible  number;  guarding  nevertheless  againsi  an 
excess  which  would  be  fatal  to  both.  Its  moral  design 
likewise,  if  this  can  be  gathered  from  its  undeniable 
effects,  is  equally  benevolent.  The  augmentation  of 
the  whole  involves  the  improvement  of  each,  ami  thus, 
in  multiplying,  it  regenerates  the  species.  When  pro- 
perly viewed,  therefore,  it  teaches  the  patriot  Ins  most 
important  duties,  and  inspires  the  philanthropist  with 
his  must  glowing  anticipations  :  it  liberates  society 
from  that  principle  of  selfishness  which  is  at  once  its 
bane  and  its  disgrace.  In  a  word,  it  combines  the 
duties,  the  feelings,  and  the  interests  of  human  beings. 
and  lays  the  whole  in  one  united  and  perpetual  act.  of 
gratitude  at  the  footstool  of  the  Eternal  Benefactor. 
Such  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  more  be- 
nevolent system ;  and  I  challenge  any  one  to  say  that 
they  are  overcharged  if  they  arc  true;  or  to  deny  tbeir 
truth  if  he  can  believe  that  the  Creator  has,  in  virtue 
of  that  prescience,  and  conformably  to  that  benevolence 
he  has  manifested  in  all  other  of  his  visible  works, 
himself  regulated  the  prolifmuess  of  his  creatures  in 
reference  to  the  circumstances  in  which  his  providence 
shall  place  them,  instead  of  leaving  that  regulation, 
minute  as  it  "ill  be  seen  it  is  in  itself,  to  the  busy, 
selfish,  and  ignorant  interference  of  men  who,  on  every 
possible  view  of  the  subject,  are  as  incompetent  to  the 
task  they  are  eager  to  assume,  as  they  are  to  that  of 
creation  ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION:   ITS  PROOFS  ENUMERATED. 

(1)  It  has  been  stated  that  the  prolificness  of  human 
beings,  under  similar  circumstances,  varies  inversely 
as  their  numbers.  I  proceed  to  prove  this  important 
principle, 

First;  By  generally  acknowledged  facts. 

Second;  By  the  comparative  prolificness  of  mai- 
riages  in  different  countries,  equally  circumstanced, 
except  in  regard  to  population. 

Third;  By  the  comparative  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages in  different  districts  of  the  same  countries. 

Fourth;  By  the  comparative  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages in  towns,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants. 

Fifth;  By  the  comparative  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages in  the  same  countries  and  districts  at  different 
periods,  as  the  population  has  increased. 

Sixth  ;  By  the  comparative  prolificness  of  marriages 
in  the  same  places  and  districts,  at  different  periods, 
where  the  population  has  diminished. 

Seventh;  By  the  comparative  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages as  determined  upon  physiological  principles. 

Eighth;  By  the  analogies  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms,  in  regard  to  the  principle  of  repro- 
duction. 

Ninth;  By  the  demonstration  afforded  by  distinct 
classes  of  the  human  species;  and  especially  the 
British  peerage. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  tests  to  which  the 
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principle  If)  question  ean  l>e  submitted,  whether  with 
a  view  to  demonstrate  or  overthrow  it,  that  are  not 
clearly  reducible  to  some  of  the  foregoing  heads:  I 
proceed,  therefore,  to  give  them,  severally,  all  the 
i-uii-iil-TiiiiiMi,  and  ;nl\;me<-  nil  the  facte  in  relation  to 
each,  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  do. 

(2)  First,  then,  that  the  prolificness  of  marriages 
varies  inversely  us  tln-ir  numbers.  1  hold  to  be  a  truth 
established  by  general  observation.  And  on  this 
branch  of  the  argument  1  think  myself  peculiarly 
fortunate,  because,  none  will  be  found  hardy  enough 
to  deny  the  tacts  on  which  it  rests;  nor  yet  the  circum- 
stances attending  those  facts :  and  though  the  latter, 
when  superficially  viewed,  may  have  obscured  the 
true  principle  of  increase,  and  even  led  to  the  substi- 
tion  of  BO  Opposite  theory,  still,  OO  due  examination, 
they  will  be  found  to  confirm  the  true  deduction,  and 
to  render  if  the  more  indisputable. 

(3)  I  assert,  then,  that  the  prolificness  of  marriages 
is  everywhere  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  population, 
and  is,  cwlcrts-  paribus,  the  greatest  where  the  inhabit- 
tttfB  BK  the  fewest  on  a  given  space,  and  cm  the  con- 
trary :  in  other  words,  that  in  country  places  they  are 
the  most  prolific;  in  moderate  sized  towns,  less;  and  in 
large  towns  and  cities,  the  least  so.  How  often  has 
ih is  fact  been  mentioned  as  incontrovertible,  and  when 
has  it  been  once  denied?  Philosophers  and  physicians 
concur  with  common  observers  in  establishing  a  truth, 
which  seems  too  obvious  and  certain  to  need  any  par- 
ticular proof;  a  few  authorities,  however,  shall  be 
advanced,  premising,  that  the  extent  of  the  variation 
in  question  was  the  only  subject  of  inquiry  and  obser- 
vation;  its  existence  was  never  supposed  disputable. 

4)  Gregory  King,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
accurate  of  our  statistical  authorities,  states,  that  at 
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the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  the  fecundity  of  mar- 
riages was,  upon  the  average,  in  the  country,  4-^r  chil- 
dren each;  in  moderate  sized  towns,  (which,  it  must 
be  recollected,  were  then  small  compared  with  whet 
they  have  become  under  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem,) 4T%  ;  and  in  the  metropolis  4. '  The  last  pro- 
portion, I  think,  he  overrated.  Rousseau  contrasts, 
in  very  strong  terms,  the  sterility  of  the  females 
in  towns  with  the  prolificness  of  those  residing 
in  the  country '.  A  more  accurate  and  patient  ob- 
server, Dr.  Short,  remarks  upon  the  general  fruitful- 
ness  of  country  breeders  compared  with  those  of 
towns8.  Dr.  Black,  in  his  Medical  Analysis,  eaters 
into  particulars,  and  says,  that  marriages  in  cities 
produce  sometimes  under  three  children;  generally 
between  three  and  four,  seldom  four;  whereas,  in 
country  places  and  villages,  they  seldom  produce  less 
than  four,  and  generally  between  four  and  five  at  a 
medium4.  Dr.  Price,  speaking  of  country  places 
and  towns  where  registers  have  been  kept,  says,  that 
in  the  former  (country  places),  marriages,  one  with 
another,  seldom  produce  less  than  4  children  each ;  ge- 
nerally between  4  and  5,  and  sometimes  above  5 ;  but 
in  towns  this  proportion  is  generally  between  3  and  4  to 
each  marriage6.  Dr.  Perceval  remarks,  that  though 
the  town  is  more  filled  than  the  country  with  inhabit- 
ants in  the  most  vigorous  periods  of  life,  yet  one 
child  in  four  less  is  born  in  the  town  than  in  the 
country6.  Muret  notices  of  France,  that  in  small 
parishes  the  births  were  1  in  23  or  24  ;  in  small  towns 
1  in  25;  in  Lyons  1  in  28 7;  had  he  given  the  propor- 

1  Gregory  King,  Chalmers'  Estimate,  the  Bills,  Ac,  p.  121. 

p.  490.  *  Dr.  Block,  Medical  Analysis,  p.  14. 

*  Rousseau,  Essay  on  Education,  vol.  '  Dr.  Price,    Reversionary  Payments. 

&.,  p.  1 84.  •  Perceval,  Works,  voL  iL,  p.  !«7. 

■Dr.  Short,  New   Observations   on  '  Neckw. 
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tion  that  existed  u  the  metropolis  at  that  period,  it 
would  have  still  further  illustrated  the  prineiple  under 
consideration.  Necker  skives  these  proportions  as  from 
1  in  23  to  1  in  30;  observing,  feal  I  in  25,  2-H,  and  236 
prevailed  in  the  greatest  part  of*  France  ;  in  cities,  1  in 
27,  2s,  29,  and  30,  according  to  their  extent.  The 
celebrated  modern  geographer,  Malte-Brun,  also  ob- 
serves, that  the  proportion  of  this  fertility  varies  with 
the  situation.  In  country  places,  he  says,  there  is 
frequently  bom  1  yearly  in  every  22  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  towns,  the  proportion  is  less  favourable,  being 
often  I  in  40,  more  generally  1  U135;1  he,  however, 
conceals  from  himself  and  In-  readers  the  real 
cause,  the  law  of  Nature  under  consideration,  and, 
like  all  the  foregoing  authorities,  who  allude  to 
it,  substitutes  another,  consistent  with  the  theory  of 
human  superlWundtt v,  and,  therefore,  requiring 
"  checks."  The  last  writer  1  shall  quote  (for  it  would 
be  a  ii srli 's.n,  and  indeed  endless,  task,  to  adduce  all 
the  authorities  who  have  asserted  in  substance  the 
DO  fact)  is  M.  Villots;  he  says  that  the  mean 
average  of  proliHeness  in  France  is  1  birth  to  28*863 
inhabitants;  that  for  the  cities,  the  proportion  is  1  in 
29  or  30,  while  for  Bmw,  «'  Is  I  '»  81-04  only.  He 
ftfkfl  whether  the  difference  proceeds  from  errors  in 
the  censuses,  or  is  produced  by  other  peculiar  circum- 
stances; and  adds,  that  this  is  a  point  which  the 
authorities  alone  can  clear  up,  and  that  it  merits  all 
their  attention.  His  queries  may,  I  hope,  be  satis- 
factorily answered:  the  variation  arises  not  from  any 
incorrectness  in  the  census,  or  from  any  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances; it  is  a  law  of  Nature,  and  human  autho- 
rities have  nothing  t<>  do  with  it,   but  to  form  their 

•  M»H»3wb,  <»•»£.,  tol.  i,  p.  555.  ■  Villot,  Bulletin  Uaiveritl,  lorn,  i.,  p. 
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principles,  and  regulate  their  conduct  by  its  universal 
ordination. 

(5)     In  some  of  the  preceding  remarks,  I  may  have 
seemed  to  anticipate  those  arithmetical  proofs  of  the 
real  principle  of  population,  which  are  reserved  for  a 
further  stage  of  the  argument ;  but  I  could  not  wholly 
avoid  so  doing,  in  shewing  that  the  general  principle 
for  which  I  contend  is  sanctioned  by  universal  obser- 
vation.    If,  then,  it  be  an  undeniable  fact,  and  unde- 
niable and  undenied  I  believe  it  to  be,  that  human 
fecundity  is  observed  to  be  the  feeblest  where  the 
existing  numbers  are  the   most  condensated,  or,   in 
other  words,  does  the  least  where  there  seems  least  to 
be  done,  and  that  its  operations  are  graduated  by  that 
intelligible  rule  ;  so  that  in  country  places  the  fertility 
of  marriages   shall  be   greatest,    in    moderate-sized 
towns  less,  and  in   great  cities  least  of  all  ;   then, 
(without  at  all  adverting  to  the  law  of  mortality,  which 
is  incontrovertibly  regulated  with  the  same  view,)  as 
in  any  terms  of  doubling  whatsoever,    the  villages 
must,  of  course,  in  many   instances,  become  towns, 
and  these  again  rise  into  populous  cities,  varying,  by 
this  very  progression,  the  fecundity  of  marriages  as 
before  stated — what  becomes  of  the  regular  geometric 
ratio  of  human  increase?    It  utterly  and  for  ever  fails. 
The  very  elements  of  the  calculation,  as  applied  to 
the  necessary  condition  of  society  in  whatever  state, 
are  totally  irreconcileable  with  any  such  result.     It  is 
not  only  a  fallacious,  but  an  impossible  theory,  which, 
instead  of  being  ensconced  in  "  an  impregnable  for- 
tress V'   as  its    principal   champion    confidently    pro- 
nounces, is  placed  on  so  fundamental  an  error,  that 
the  slightest  consideration  must  serve  to  overthrow  it, 
leaving  room,  it  may  be  hoped,  for  a  system  more 

1  Malthus,  Essay  on  Population,  preface,  vi. 
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befitting  the  character  of  the  Creator  nntl  the  condi 
tion  of  his  creatures,  to  be  erected  in  its  stem  I. 

(6)  1  am  aware  that  it  may  be  urged  against  tikis 
otherwise  decisive  argument,  and  indeed  it  has  batD 
by  anticipation  so  said  already,  that  the  checks  to  po- 
pulation arc  mote  prevalent  in  towns  and  crowded 
situations  than  in  country  places  :  and  were  that  suj>- 
position  to  be  conceded,  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  a  state  <>f  society,  still,  if  the-  means  of  sub- 
sistence are  dispensed  with  equal  liberality  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter  situations,  (and  that  the  towns 
have  the  advantage  in  ihat  respect,  their  more 
rapid  increase  fully  demonstrates.)  1  cannot  tea  how 
the  proposition  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in 
human  increase  to  surpass  the  means  of  sustentation, 
can  possibly  be  maintain  &  As  to  the  "  checks,"  as 
they  an-  fa  rmed,  which  are  to  reconcile  the  diHercnn\ 
these  have  already  been  considered;  and  1  will,  there- 
fore, only  observe  here,  in  reference  to  the  main  hope 
of  the  entire  theory,  the  '«  preventive"  one,  that 
although  it  has  been  confidently  advanced  that  the 
marriages  in  towns  are  less  early  and  frequent  than  in 
country  places,  vat  the  very  reverse  of  this  assertion 
is  the  undeniable  fact.  Every  writer  who  has  suffi- 
ciently examined  the  subject  observes,  that  marriages 

arc  proportionally  inun  iminermis  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  districts.  Gregory  King  gives  the  pro- 
portions  as  follows:  — In  the  country,  1  marriage  in 
every  HI  inhabitants;  in  large  towns,  1  in  128;  in 
London,  1  in  1001.  And  as  marriages  are  propor- 
tionably  more  numerous,  that  they  take  place  earlier 
where  the  population  is  thus  condensated  follows  of 
course;  basca,  "  it  is  evident,"  says  that  most  patient 
observer,  Dr.  Short,  "  that  people  marry  earlier  in 

1  Gregory  King,  Chalmers"  Estimate,  p.  420. 
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"  towns  than  in  the  country  V  That  the  statistics  of 
this  and  every  other  country  bear  witness,  in  the  most 
striking  and  unequivocal  manner  to  this  fact,  I  can, 
after  due  examination,  confidently  assert,  and  shall, 
in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  Book,  fully  prove; 
and  I  challenge  the  contradiction  of  all  those  who 
have  maintained  the  contrary. 

(7)  What,  then,  should  have  obscured  from  notice 
the  principle  now  enunciated,  or,  when  declared,  have 
exposed  it  to  the  keen  and  unanimous  derision  of  the  ' 
economists,  as  an  absurd  and  visionary  theory?  Iso- ' 
lated  facts  had  long  been  observed,  from  which  the 
principle  contended  for  ought  to  have  been  established 
by  the  method  of  induction.  That  an  apple  would  fall 
to  the  ground  was  not  more  certainly  known,  than  that ' 
human  prolificness  is  diminished  by  a  crowded  popu- 
lation. Is  it  not,  therefore,  marvellous  that  the  one  fact 
should  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gra- 
vitation, and  that  the  other  should  not  have  established 
the  real  law  of  population  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  geo- 
metric ratio  of  human  increase  has  been  confidently  an- 
nounced and  eagerly  embraced,  though  it  is,  whether 
regarded  as  a  theoretical  or  practical  principle,  one  of 
the  most  despicable  sophisms  that  ever  abused  the 
understanding,  or  debased  the  heart  of  human  beings. 

'  Dr.  Short,  New  Observations,  &c,  p.  77. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THK  LAW  OF  POPt  I.  AT  I  OX,  AS  PROVED  BY  THR  VARYIN'O 
PROLIFICNESS  OF  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

(1)  I  proceed,  secondly,  to  prove  the  law  of  po- 
pulation, as  previously  explained  by  a  comparison  of 
human  prolificness  in  different  countries,  variously 
peopled,  but  otherwise  placed  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstano 

(2)  But  I  must  first  remark,  that  independently  of 
the  variations  in  the  soil  and  surface,  in  their  respective, 
climates,  and  in  the  prevailing  ratios  of  mortality  in 
different  nations,  all  of  which,  as  it  has  been  already 
observed,  and  will  be  subsequently  shewn,  have  a 
direct  influence  ©n  the  principle  of  humau  fecundity, 
and  consequently  rendering  this  branch  of  the  argu- 
ment one  of  some  complexity:  there  are  other  circum- 
stances of  a  perfectly  distinct  character,  which  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  before  the  results,  about  to 
be  appealed  to,  can  be  fairly  appreciated. 

Qi)  The  circumstances  to  which  1  principally  al- 
lude are  these  :  first,  the  inaccuracies  in  the  statistical 
documents  of  the  few  countries  which  have  hitherto 
collected  and  published  the  data  on  which  alone  the 
particular  proof  now  under  consideration  can  rest. 
Were  these  inaccuracies  proportionate  every  where,  so 
as  to  balance  each  other,  the  relative  correctness  of  the 
whole  would  be  secured,  at  least  so  as  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  present  argument;  hut  a  variety  of  im- 
port ant  considerations  forbids  us  to  hope  that  this  can 
be  the  case.     That   the  statistics  of  several  different 
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countries  are  relatively  incorrect,  I  could  give,  were  it 
necessary,  several  incontrovertible  proofs ;  the  fact, 
however,  is  too  obvious  to  render  any  necessary. 

(4)  But,  second,  were  these  various  statistical  data 
not  only  relatively  but  absolutely  accurate,  still  there 
remains  a  variety  of  important  causes,  local  and  limited 
in  their  existence  and  operation,  which  must  sensibly 
vary  the  fecundity  of  marriages  in  different  countries, 
and,  perhaps,  not  always  conformably  to  the  law  of 
population  contended  for;  which  aberrations,  under 
such  circumstances,  by  no  means  disprove  its  existence 
as  a  principle  of  Nature,  where  her  operations  are  left 
to  their  unconstrained  development.  These  disturbing 
causes,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  are  various,  and 
need  not  be  here  enumerated ;  they  will  be  found  to 
class  themselves  under  those  inveterate  customs,  im- 
moral habits,  or  pernicious  regulations,  which  interfere 
with  the  virtuous  propensities,  and,  consequently,  with 
the  due  increase  of  the  human  race.  When,  therefore*, 
we  consider  the  probable  inaccuracy  of  the  facts  upon 
which  this  branch  of  the  argument  rests,  the  modifica- 
tions they  receive,  from  those  causes  which  the  prin- 
ciple explained  itself  requires,  as  well  as  from  others 
extraneous  to  it,  and,  above  all,  their  paucity ;  we  shall 
be  prepared  for  a  degree  of  obscurity  which  will  not, 
however,  attend  the  future  and  more  important  steps 
of  the  demonstration.  Here,  only,  in  the  absence  of 
more  certain  information,  we  must  often  depend  upon 
the  not  unsatisfactory  evidence  of  general  observation 
and  assent. 

(5)  If,  then,  we  commence  with  the  lowest  gra- 
dation in  the  scale  of  population,  when  in  a  state  of 
civilization,  and  ascend  to  the  highest,  where  similar 
habits  prevail,  and,  moreover,  where  the  climate  and 
rate  of  mortality  are  not,  perhaps,  materially  dissimilar, 
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inserting  in  their  proper  positions  these  other  soun- 
tries  with  whose  stale  of  prolifieiu.ss  we  have  been 
made  at  all  acquainted,  and  which,  also,  are  nearly 
equal  in  other  respects,  we  shall  have  the  proof  novr 
under  consideration  as  fully  before  us  as  our  present 
limited  information  admits;  which  we  cannot,  however, 

anticipate  should  exhibit  arithmetical  precision,  no 
two  countries  being  perhaps  alike  as  to  those  circum- 
stances, which,  as  before  explained!  influence  tin-  final 
result.  While,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  inquiry, 
we  may  expect  to  find  general  indications  of  the  theorv 
in  question,  still  it  would  be  subversive  of  it  pel  to 
meet  with  them  accompanied  by  such  variations  as  its 
very  principle  demands;  which  variations  cannot,  as  in 
many  Other  eases,  be  rectified  by  forming  them  into 
general  averages,  the  instances  being  far  too  limited 
in  number  to  admit  of  Buoh  =l  method. 

(6)  The  two  extremes  of  the  argument,  then,  I  take 
to  be  New  Holland,  as  the  most  thinly,  and  the  mo- 
ther country,  England,  as  the  most  densely,  populated 

itries,  where  the  circumstances   which   affect  the 
question,  as  before  expounded,  are  sufficiently  similar. 

As  to  tin-  forme*,  an  dispute  can  be  raised  ;  and,  n  -Mill- 
ing England,  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  densely 
peopled  of  any  considerable  country  upon  earth,  ex- 
cepting the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  only 
jusi  exceeds  it  in  that  respect;  and  which  I  reserve  for 

distinct  consideration)  as  one  of  those  exceptions  to  tin- 
general  rule  which,  it  will  be  found,  proves  and  exem- 
plifies the  entire  system  and  principle  at  issue. 

(7)  As  to  New  Holland,  it  would  be  more  curious 
than  necessary  to  the  argument,  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  colonial  pnpulation  there  I'n.in  its  first  establish- 
ment to  the  present  time,  were  I  in  possession  of  the 
facts  necessary  for  the  attempt ;  which,  however,  I  do 
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not  Ulit  \e  exist.  It  will  fully  suffice  to  -' 
ing  increase,  lor  a  few  years  ouly,  in  the  five  prineij 
settlements  there,  which  I  give  OU  the  authority  of  .Mr. 
Ox  ley ,  whose  work  now  I  ies  before  me  \   It  is  us  follows. 

Table  LIX. 

Exhibiting  tkk  I ycrbask,  j-or  three  svcckssiye  Years,  ix  Tn 
riYB  honop-h-  Sjcttlrmrxm  or  New  South  Wiuj. 


Ymn. 

SjJlW,. 

l'»r»m»!U 

WiDilOI. 

1  .ii  tr  [.xi : 

Nevrattlf. 

T«UL 

Ami 
li  -,  i 
r«r  CkwL 

181S 

6668 

2566 

1167 

316 

12  <>n 

1» 

1816 

6HB2 

3681 

3161 

1656 

413 

15.1 

MM 

7409 

4857 

4257 

1933 

553 

17.265 

14 

i^s)  From  these  numbers  tborc  must,  of  course,. be 
deducted  the  cpnyicts  and  emigrants  which  wen- 
added  to  the  population  during  these  three  year-,  oyer 
and  above  those  which  had  returned  to  Europe  within 
that  period;  but  still,  after  these  rectifications,  the 
increase  which  took  place  from  procreation  oulj  must 
have  peep  without  purallel  in  the  European  or  Ameri- 
can world.  And  this  increase  is  the  more  wonderful 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  convicts  are,  from  a 
policy  of  the  most  mistaken  kind,  almost  exclusively 
males;  a  circumstaiu  •  ulm  li,  were  we  to  give  heed  u 
i -ertain  authorities  on  the  subject  of  population, 
to  the  iucrease  of  incomers  even  in  America,  wl 
there  is  the  reverse  of  a  paucity  of  single  female*  at  the 
marrying  age;  but  here,  where  that  scantiness  exist*  to 
a  most  lamentable  degree,  ami  i-.  ((instantly  increased, 
as  before  observed,  it  forms,  one  would  hove  thought, 

'  0*Wt,  Journal  of  Two  Espediliun*  into  New  South  \V«lt»,  |»  891. 
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an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion. Such,  however,  is  not.  the  ease  ;  the  astonishing 
fecundity  of  marriages  more  than  counterbalances  the 
effects  of  that  deficiency;  and  the  gtwfrth  of  the  popu- 
lation, even  under  circumstances  so  disadvantageous, 
is  probably  greater  than  in  any  other  country  upon 
earth. 

(9)  No  registers,  it  is  true,  exist,  by  which  the 
fact  now  under  notice  MB  he  numerically  substan- 
tiated; but  its  reality  rests  upon  quite  as  satisfactory  a 
foundation,  namely,  the  unanimous  declarations  of  all 
who  have  witnessed  the  circumstance  and  have  ad- 
verted to  it.  Amongst  these,  Hunter,  as  quoted  by 
MaWe-Brun,  states  New  Holland  to  be  very  favour- 
able to  generation  '.  Another  early  writer  on  that 
country,  the  notorious  Barrington,  observes,  that  such 
is  the  force  of  the  principle  of  population  there,  that, 
contrary  to  what  is  the  known  case  in  the  Old  World, 
the  very  prostitutes  are  prolific8.  Wentworth,  a  later 
writer,  has  adverted  to  the  fact  of  the  "  amazing 
fecundity  of  the  colonists"  there3;  and  Dr.  Reid,  the 
last  authority  I  shall  quote,  declares  the  natural 
increase  to  be  "  unquestionably  without  parallel,  even 
in  the  records  of  American  colonization  V  It  is  un- 
necessary to  multiply  proofs  when  authorities  are 
unanimous. 

(10)  But  should  it  be  objected  that  this  extraor- 
dinary fecundity  is  developed  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  those  checks  which,  it  is  argued,  uni- 
formly keep  down  the  population  in  more  crowded 
districts  and  countries  ;  in  contradiction  to  such  an 
assertion,  I  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  history 

'  Hunter,  on  the  Origin,  &c,  p.  37S.        "  Wentworth,  New  South  Wok*,  p. 
•  Boiriujjlou,  History  of  New  South     184. 
Wolw,  nit  u  ,  p.  512.  •  I*.  R«d,  Two  Voyage*    to  N«w 

South  Wale,  p.  304. 
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of  that,  colony  from  its  commencement  even  to  the 
present  moment ;  and  he  will  be  abundantly  satisfied 
on  this  head.  Those  checks,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  art  always  em  live  in  proportion  to  the 
paucity  of  the  population  ;  they  operate  with  peculiar 
severity  in  the  early  periods  of  colonization,  and 
have  been  strikingly  prevalent,  at  intervals,  durii 
the  entire  period  of  our  Australasian  plantation. 

(11)  Leaving  this  infant  country,  which,  com- 
mencing, like  Home,  as  a  refuse  of  thieves  and  rob- 
bers, shall,  if  (ioi>  see  fit  to  give  duration  to  tht 
world,  at  length  infinitely  surpass  that  Rome  in  the 
proudest  periods  of  her  story,  when  the  principle  for 
which  1  coutend,  as  one  of  universal  good,  shall 
hiive  rapidly  spread  "  u  brave  new  world  with  goodly 
creatures;''  perpetuating  the  language,  literature,  and 
institutions  of  their  forefathers,  and  raising  the 
standard  of  freedom,  religion,  and  civilization  in  the 
enslaved  and  degenerate  East;  in  a  word,  when  what 
has  been  emphatically  pronounced  not  only  "  the 
richest  soil1,''  but  "the  most  delightful  country  nf 
globe*,"  shall  be  replenished  with  population,  anc 
beautified  with  culture, — let  us  now  advert  to  a  nearer 
continent,  where  we  shall  sec  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion further  proved  and  illustrated. 

(12)  The  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  al 
exceeding  thinly  peopled,  there  being  not  quite  one 
individual  on  the  .square  mile',  including  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants.  The  increase  of  the  colony,  ac- 
cording to  censuses  commencing  with  the  peace, 
and  including  all  the  different  races,  has  been 
follows : 


1  Oilcv,  to!,  i.,  p.  177. 

•  Colcbrook,  Joura.  of  Vor»g«,  p.  181. 


•  U*lt*JBiuu,  ton.  fax-,  j..  Ml 
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1614 

1819 

1H21 

1822 

84*060 

99.020 
116,044 
120,000 


Exhibiting-,  therefore,  an  augmentation  of  43  per 
cent,  in  eight  years'!  Much  of  this  has,  doubt- 
less, been  occasioned  by  emigration,  and,  I  fear,  a 
part  by  less  creditable  means.  To  advert,  then,  to 
another  document,  where  the  whites  are  discriminated; 
the  increase  of  these,  together  with  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  subject,  have  been  as 
follows : 


Tahle  l.X. 


Exhibiting  the  Ixcrkasb  Sec.  op  ths  Whit*  Population  at  thi 
Cam  or  Good  Hopk,  rxon  1813  to  1820  ikclu*ivis. 


Y.»t» 

Mtlr 

P»I«U. 

IIHI. 

r<  in  tig 

PupuU- 

llUtl. 

MtJe 
flitlh.. 

Kcm»lr 
Birlfcf. 

M.I- 

l)valll« 

Drat  ha 

Birth*. 

I'TiH-Orllui    Ol 

FcuiaW*.  1  tt 

1S13 

17,714 

14.154 

MM 

706 

292 

177 

1392 

1814 

18,019 

16,814 

802 

825 

■>w 

238 

1627 

1815 

19.081 

18.189 

898 

894 

287 

193 

1782 

10.4 

1816 

19,57  ft 

18,416 

Mlj 

892 

305 

207 

1697 

1817 

20.750 

18,884 

918 

927 

320 

227 

1845 

1S18 

-21.772 

19,620 

Ml 

832 

340 

247 

1646 

11.5 

1819 

22,016 

20,171 

610 

815 

340 

224 

1625 

1820 

24,592 

20,505 

881 

898 

375 

264 

1779 

6604 

6789 

2501 

1777 

13,393 

10.9 

(13)     Previously  to  making  the  intended  use  of  the 

1  If  kite-Bran,  torn,  lxx.,  p.  361.  *  Aiutic  Jmirm.1,  July,  1626,  p.  64. 
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foregoing  tabic,  1  will  repent  that  it  is  not  attempted 
to  be  denied,  that  a  part  of  the  increase  apparent 
on  the  fact-  of  this  census  has  resulted  from  foreign 
accessions ;  but  it  is  obvious,  as  well  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  as  from  the  evidence  of  the  document 
itself,  that  tli is  has  been  far  less  the  fact  in  the 
h  male  than  in  the  male  part  of  the  population; 
and  it  may  be  presumed,  also,  that  when  females 
emigrate,  they  are  accompanied  by  a  fair  proportmn 
of  the  other  sex,  as  well  as  infants;  and  consequently, 
as  it  nsjicrts  such  additions,  the  relative  proportion* 
in  tin-  other  movements  of  the  population  will  be  prc» 
served.  Adverting,  then,  to  the  column  of  females,  we 
find  that  in  seven  years  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly 
45  per  cent ;  or,  if  we  reject  this  calculation  on  the 
gross  amounts,  and  only  add  to  the  fi«g|  year  of  the 
term  the  difference  between  the  births  and  the  deaths 
of  that  sex  during  the  remainder  of  it,  (a  mode  of 
computation  which  will  almost  invariably  lead  to  an 
error  of  deficiency,  and  which  necessarily  excludes 
accessions  from  emigration,)  we  shall  find  that  the  ac- 
cumulation during  that  period  will  amount  to  ofll2 
upon  14,184,  or  above  35  per  cent.  Either  of  these 
results  is  wholly  unprecedented  in  Europe,  or  even  in 
America  ;  in  the  least  populated  countries  of  w 
the  inhabitants  are  far  more  noun  nuis  on  the  s 
space.  But,  to  present  the  argument  in  a  less  ex 
ceptionnhlo  form  :  on  referring  to  the  births  during  ih 
term  in  question,  we  shall  find  them  averaging  I 
10.9,  calculated  on  the  whole  of  the  female  popula- 
tion ; — a  proportion  which,  I  again  venture  to  state,  will 
be  found  higher  than  any  that  obtains  in  Europe  or 
America.  In  the  State  of  New  York  that  proportion 
is  I  in  13.2;  in  England  1  in  17.3.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  pursue  the  contrast  into  other  countries,  where, 
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however,  it  will,  on  examination,  be  found  to  exist, 
though  in  different  degrees. 

(14)  Were  the  registers  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
collected  and  published,  there  ran  be  no  doubt  that 
the  preceding  arguments  would  be  still  further  con- 
firmed by  more  direct  proofs.  But.  we  can  approach 
even  these  by  a  not  very  circuitous  or  uncertain 
method.  Supposing  the  annual  marriages  at  the 
Cape  to  have  been  as  numerous  as  1  in  every  60 
existing  females,  (in  the  State  of  New  York  I  see  the 
proportion  was,  in  1820,  1  in  68  only,)  then  there 
would  have  been,  during  the  period  in  question,  30.3.7 
annual  marriages,  and  1674  annual  births  :  giving 
5.48  as  the  average  prolificness  of  marriages,  calcu- 
lated by  the  usual  method,  during  that  term. 

(16)  Nothing,  then,  is  more  clear  than  the  extra- 
ordinary prolificness  of  human  beings  in  this  scantily 
peopled  part  of  the  world,  nor  does  the  fact  rest  upon 
mere  statistical  data,  it  has  been  long  notorious  to 
common  observation  :  I.ichtcnstein,  for  instance,  says, 
that  it  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  "  very  moderate  to 
reckon  ten  children  to  a  fam  i  ly l."  Nor  can  it  be  argued, 
that  the  principle  of  increase  has  not  been  there  as 
imich  exposed  to  the  "  direct  checks,"  as  they  are 
called,  as  in  any  district  upon  earth,  which  has  not  been 
actually  desolated :  speaking  even  of  late  years,  more 
than  once  invaded  and  conquered ;  subject  to  the  mur- 
derous incursions  of  the  surrounding  savages;  placed 
on  the  very  verge  of  famine  ;  and  suffering,  during  the 
whole  period  at  least,  as  full  a  measure  of  difficulty 
nnd  distress  as  the  mother  country  :  still  its  population 
has  increased    in   the   wonderfully  rapid   manner  we 

1  Llchttiistein,  p.  113.     Salt  remark*  nlwwo  mentioned,  rfrieUy  conform,  to  * 

alts   tbu   prat  modality  which  occur*  principle    laid   down    in   lhi»    trwtiar. 

during  infnncy  at  the  Caps — a  circinn-  Salt, Tra»cls,  ftc-,p.9. 
stance,  which  as  connected  with  the  onu 
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have  seen.  When  it  shall  have  still  further  advanced, 
till  it  has  replenished  that  extensive  peninsula  with 
inhabitants,  and  subdued  it  by  culture,  and  conse- 
quently meliorated  the  climate,  as  well  as  improved 
the  condition  of  the  people,  the  principle  of  increase 
will  then,  as  it  has  ever  done,  contract,  so  as  to  limit 
the  future  numbers  of  the  species  by  the  full  measure 
of  their  happiness  and  prosperity. 

(16)  With  regard  to  the  opposite  continent,  Ame* 
rica,  all  we  know  fully  confirms  the  principle  at  issue. 
The  direct  proofs,  indeed,  especially  as  it  regards  the 
southern  division  of  that  country,  are  scanty ;  but,  as 
far  as  they  go,  they  are  uniform  and  conclusive.  As  to 
the  great  eastern  portion  of  the  latter,  the  Brazils,  the 
scanty  population  of  which,  either  in  reference  to  space 
or  fertility,  is  so  notorious,  we  are  informed  that  "  the 
women  are  very  fruitful1;"  a  fact  which  has  received 
a  stronger  confirmation  than  mere  observation  can 
afford.  Malte-Brun  observes,  of  a  series  of  official 
reports,  relative  to  one  part  of  the  country,  that  the 
proportion  of  the  births  is  remarkable  ;  the  ratio 
being  as  one  to  twenty -one  individuals8 !  In  the 
Spanish  territories,  the  researches  of  the  celebrated 
Humboldt  establish  the  same  fact,  as  it  respects 
those  very  inadequately  peopled  regions.  He  pre- 
sents us,  indeed,  with  some  very  surprising  instances 
of  increase  amongst  the  missions  of  Peritu3;  but, 
as  he  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  population, 
in  the  places  to  which  he  refers,  is  composed  of  the 
different  sexes  and  ages  in  their  natural  proportions, 
or  constantly  receiving  accessions  of  adults,  no  very 
certain   conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  facts  he 

'  Smollett's  Voyages,  quoted  by  Dr.        a  Humboldt,  Personal  Narrative,  ToL 
Short,  p.  IM.  "  v,  p.  34. 

*  Mute-Bran,  tieog.,  1.  ici.,  p.  585. 
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has  recorded,  further  than  this;  that  the  prolific." 
of  the  females  must,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
soever, be  very  great  His  observation  upon  the 
subject  is  too  important,  as  well  as  applicable,  to 
the  entire  argument,  to  be  omitted.  '•  We  observe," 
says  he,  "  generally,  every  where  on  the  globe,  that 
"  the  population  augments  with  a  prodigious  rapidity 
"  in  countries  thinly  inhabited,  with  an  <ni im-ntly 
"  fertile  soil,  and  equal  temperature1.*'  This  remark, 
however  meant  to  be  applied,  is  fully  confirmatory 
of  rnv  position  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
author  again  answers,  from  his  own  observation,  the 
only  objection  that  can  be  advanced  against  so  irre- 
fragable a  proof,  namely,  that  this  great  and  rapid 
increase  is  the  consequence  of  abundance.  On  tliH 
contrary,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  every 
"  check  "  which  has  been  enumerated,  as  keeping 
down  population  to  the  level  of  subsistence,  as  it  is 
expressed,  including  the  darkest  "  positive "  ones, 
infanticide  and  famine,  is  the  more  busily  at  work, 
the  more  fruitful  the  country  and  the  scantier  the 
population.  Regarding  the  first  of  these,  we  arc  in- 
formed, on  the  same  authority.  "  that  the  Indian  kills 
his  son  to  avoid  a  little  inconvenience*;"  and,  as  it 
respects  the  latter,  he  says,  as  I  think  has  been  before 
quoted,  •'  where  the  beneficent  hand  of  Nature  seems 
"  every  where  to  have  scattered  the  germ  of  abun- 
"  dance,  man,  careless  and  phlegmatic,  experiences 
"  periodically  u  want  of  nourishment,  which  the 
"  industry  of  more  civilized  nntions  banishes  from  the 
"  more  sterile  regions  of  the  luntlr1."  What,  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  can  develop  the  resources  of 
Nature  in  such  vast  and  fertile  regions,  and  elevate 
tlnir    inhabitants  to  the   natural    dignity  of  human 

1  Huratwldt,  Fcnoiud  Mutative,  vol.        ■  Ibid.,  voir., p. 30. 
i,  p.  106.  ■  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  123. 
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being*,  but  that  necessity  which  mi  WMBf  ni 
can  alone  create  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what,  baft  that 
unchecked  principle  of  population  which  the  sophists 
of  the  day  have  dared  to  pronounce  an  evil  ? 

(17)  It  is  surely  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any 
thing  in  proof  of  the  prolificness  of  North  American 
marriages;  that  topic  may  be  left  to  the  supporters  of 
the  theory  of  human  superfecundity,  on  which,  as 
affording  them,  as  they  suppose,  their  demonstration, 
they  have  largely  expatiated.  And  without  entertain- 
ing the  wild,  and  indeed  impossible,  suppositions  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Warden,  Mr.  Malthus,  and  others, 
respecting  the  proportion  of  the  marriages  to  the  po- 
pulation, and,  occasionally,  that  of  the  births  to  the 
marriages,  it  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  my  argu- 
ment as  with  truth  itself,  to  deny  that  both  are  large. 
If  the  prolificness  of  marriages  throughout  the  United 
States  may  be  supposed  similar  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  if  a  document  I 
now  refer  to  is  correct,  it  rises  to  as  high  a  proportion 
as  5-fifo  births  to  every  wedding1.  Still  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  not  been  exempted  from  "  hard  times,"  as 
Dr.  Franklin  called  them,  in  any  part  of  their  history, 
we  are  fully  assured ;  and  even  Mr.  Malthus  has  lately 
argued,  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
society  there,  (the  vast  mass  in  America,)  cannot  be  so 
much  better  than  that  of  the  labourers  of  other  coun- 
tries, "  as  the  relative  quantity  of  food  they  earn  might 
seem  to  indicate9:"  nay,  the  authority  he  quotes 
seems  to  express  the  very  reverse  on  a  comparison 
with  those  of  this  country3.  As  to  the  preventive 
check,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  document  already  alluded 
to,   it  appears  to   prevail   considerably  more  in  the 

1  Bull.  Untacrs.,   Qeog.   et    Statist,        '  Malthus,  Easajr  on  Population,  vol 
t. ▼!».,  i>.  198.  a, p.  122. 

*  Simond,  Trawls  in  England,  Ed.ri. 
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United  States,  si  I  least  in  the  State  of  New  York,  than 
in  England;  1  in  130  being  the  proportion  of  the  mar- 
riages in  tlir  former,  and  1  in  123  in  the  latter. 

(18)  Concerning  Canada,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  any  available  documents ;  1  believe,  however, 
universal  observation  v«  lilies  the  assertion  of  the 
celebrated  modern  geographer,  Malte-Bruu,  that 
•'  i lie  Canadians  are  seldom  without  a  numerous 
offspring1." 

(19)  I  proceed  now  to  advert  to  the  prolificaess  of 
various  countries  of  Europe  in  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciple under  consideration,  but  keeping  within  the 
limitations  already  laid  down,  namely,  a  climate  and 
soil  favourable  to  human  existence.  And,  first, 
Russia  in  Kurope  appears  to  be  the  most  thinly 
peopled  of  any  region  in  this  quarter  of  the  world, 
where  civilisation  prevail*,  and  where  the  country  is 
fertile  and  favourable  to  life.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants on  the  square  mile,  as  computed  at  present,  is 
short  of  25.  Here,  then,  the  law  of  Nature  for  wln<  h 
I  contend  ought  to  manifest  itself  unequivocally  if  it 
exist.  The  registers  of  that  country  have,  indeed, 
till  of  late,  been  utterly  worthless,  exhibiting  propor- 
tions which  it  would  be  insulting  to  the  most  credulous 
reader  to  present  seriously  to  his  consideration ;  still 
it  is  a  fact  which  has  always  been  well  known,  that 
the  marriages  there  are  very  prolific,  especially  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mortality,  which  is  as  remarkably  small. 
The  declaration  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  in  her  in- 
struct ions  concerning  a  new  code  of  laws,  that  the 
"  peasants  lor  the  most  part  had  twelve,  fifteen,  and 
•'  i-vrii  as  far  as  twenty  cliildren  to  one  marriage,"  may 
be  allowed  to  be  a  great  exaggeration,  but  it  is  one 
which  must  rest  upon  a  very  great  degree  of  fertility. 

«  M*lte-Bnm,  Geog.,  1.  Uxviii ,  p.  130. 
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This  fact  has  been  recently  proved ;  the  last  census  of 
that  empire,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  only  statistical 
document  of  this  nature  that  can  be  fully  relied  upon, 
gives  us  the  following  results.  In  the  Greek  com- 
munion, comprising  40,351,000  souls,  the  marriages 
were,  in  1820,  317,805,  or  about  1  marriage  in  evary 
126  individuals :  arguing,  it  is  true,  no  peculiar  ex- 
emption from  the  preventive  check,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  proving  that  the  weddings  are  not  more  nu- 
merous, and  cannot,  therefore,  be  contracted  earlier, 
than  in  England,  where  in  that  year  they  were  as  1 
to  122,  and  the  deaths  in  a  much  smaller .  proportion 
than  in  Russia1;  still  further  proving,  that  if  the  "pre- 
ventive check"  prevails  at  all,  it  prevails  more  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  country.  But  the  proportion 
of  births  to  marriages  was  4.94  to  1,  a  prolificneas 
only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  for  which  I 
am  contending. 

(20)  It  may  not  be  easy,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  already  laid  down,  to  class  very  accurately 
many  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  ;  several  of 
them  being,  probably,  according  to  their  means  of 
subsistence,  pretty  equally  peopled.  I  shall  proceed, 
however,  with  the  attempt ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  shall 
take  my  proofs  chiefly  from  a  preceding  generation, 
not  only  with  a  view  to  avoid  those  disturbances  in  the 
proportions  in  question  since  occasioned  by  the  long 
and  universal  war,  which  must  have  caused  consider- 
able variations  in  the  relative  fecundity  of  marriages, 
as  is  elsewhere  fully  shewn,  but  likewise  preparatory  to 
another  branch  of  the  argument,  in  which  the  past  and 
present  prolificness  of  marriages  in  the  same  countries 
will  be  compared. 

f21)   The  registers  of  Denmark,  as  quoted  by  Suss. 

1  Multhus,  Essay  on  Population,  vol.  i.,  p.  318,  6th  Edition. 
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milch,  taken  from  the  years  I7i">9  to  177  1,  give,  on  an 
average,  4.89  children  to  each  marriage l.  A  subse- 
quent term,  however,  exhibits  a  different  umiIi;  hut  in 
so  rcmarkaLI.  u  degree  as  to  warrant  me  in  venturing 
to  pronounce  it  incorrect. 

(22)  Prussia,  on  the  same  indefatigable  authority, 
from  the  year  17.36  to  1784,  gave  about  4.7  children 
to  each  wedding1,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  table  that  will 
be  subsequently  given  *. 

(23)  In  France,  the  proportion  of  births  to  mar- 
riages, in  the  years  17MI  and  17SJ,  was,  according  to 
Condorcet  and  Li  Place,  as  4.22  to  l.a  And  here  I 
must  in  fairness  remark,  that  though  this  country 
seems  to  class  itself  in  reference  to  mere  numbers  pre- 
cisely where  it  should  do,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that 
its  fecundity  ought  to  have  appeared  higher,  both  then 
and  at  present ;  as,  although  its  population,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  appears  larger  than  that  of  many 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  yet  it  seems  to  be  smaller, 
considering  its  almost  unrivalled  means  of  subsistence, 
wi-re  they  adequately  developed  ;  BO  V88t  a  purt  of  Us 
soil  beinur,  if  property  cultured,  highly  productive. 
The  reason  of  this,  however,  is  not  very  obecote  ;  the 
natural  proliticn: ■--.  of  marriages  in  that.  line,  but  not 
fortunate  country,  owing  to  the  murderous  and  ambi- 
tious wars  of  its  rulers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  still  more, 
l>.  ili.ips,  to  ill'.'  vicious  habits  of  the  population  on  the 
other,  h;is,  doubtless,  been  interrupted  ami  diminished, 
and  the  prosperity  of  that  favoured  region,  notwith- 
standing the  many  confident  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
thereby  greatly  impeded. 

(24)  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  countries  that 

1  Suvnnilcli,  GutliicLo  Orduung-i  tb.  '   Su««nUch,  Goltlich*  Ofdauiig,  tb. 

iii.Tnli..  ]>.  6-1.  tiL.  p  66. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  6J. 
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come  within  the  limits  of  the  general  proposition,  of 
which  properly  authenticated  registers  have  been  pub* 
lished,  with  the  exception  of  England  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  Regarding  the  latter,  which  some 
have  imagined  to  be  an  instance  in  direct  contradictiea 
to  the  principle  advanced,  I  reserve  it  for  distinct -and 
particular  consideration ;  when  it  will  be  found  to  be 
an  exception  indeed,  but  precisely  one  of  that  nature 
which,  while  it  exemplifies  the  modifications  already 
advanced,  fully  confirms  the  general  rule  as  ariinve* 
liable  law  of  Nature.  As  to  England,  in  which,  about 
the  time  generally  referred  to,  there  were  160  inhabi- 
tants on  the  square  mile,  the  prolincness  of  marriages 
was  3*%  children  each1. 

(25)    The  following  table  will  present,  at  one  view, 
the  results  distributed  through  this  chapter. 

Table  LXI. 

Exhibiting  thk  Comparativk  Promficniss  or  Marriages,  am 

RKGULATKD     BY    THK    DbNSITT    OF  THE    POPULATION,   IN  THS 

Countries  specified,  and  at  nearly  the  same  Period. 


Coaatriea. 

Inhabitants  on  a 

»<]ure  mil*, 

aboat 

Childran 
ton 

Mimije. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

1 

5.48 

North  America    . . 

4 

5.22 

Russia  in  Europe  . 

23 

4.94     1 

Denmark    .... 

73 

4.89 

100 

4.70 

140 

4.22 

England      .... 

160 

3.66    1 

Hickman,  Prelim.  Obi.  to  the  Population  Abstract  of  1821,  p.  xxriii. 
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't  .  (26) i  Striking  as  is  the  proof  this  table  seems  to 
exhibit  of  the  truth  of  the  main  position  advanced  in 
this  treatise ;  still,  aware,  as  I  fully  am,  of  the  great 
uncertainty  and  comparative  incorrectness  of  which  it 
may  not  be  unreasonably  suspected,  and  of  those  other 
constantly  operating  causes  already  pointed  out,  which 
would  vary  the  results,  were  they  ever  so  accurately 
given,  I  will  lay  no  farther  stress  upon  this  branch  of 
the  argument;  but  proceed  to  a  species  of  proof,  as  to 
the  principle  in  question,  not  liable  to  such  objections. 
Previously,  however,  to  doing  this,  it  may  be  proper, 
to  give  a  few  exemplifications  of  the  modifications  inr 
this  law  of  Nature,  as  occasioned  by  same  of  the  most 
important  of  those  circumstances  already  particularized. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  LAW.  OF  POPULATION :    ITS  APPARENT  EXCEPTIONS 

STATED,  AND  PROVED  TO  BE  CONFORMABLE  TO 

ITS  PRIMARY  PRINCIPLE  AND  DESIGN. 

1)    It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  prolificness 
of  human  beings  is  not  only  regulated  by  the  extent 
of  space  they  possess  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
but  also  by  the  nature  and  quality  of  that  space;  so 
that,  under  all  its  modifications,  the  law  of  population, 
having  thus  a  direct  reference  to  the  means  of  susten- 
tation,  vindicates  its  character  as  a  principle  of  uni- 
versal benevolence.     Thus,  on  leaving  the  temperate 
regions  and  approaching  the  polar  ones,  as  the  climate 
becomes  severer  and  less  favourable  to  vegetation,  and, 
consequently,  more  unfriendly  to  the  preservation  of 
mankind,  there  the  principle  of  human  increase  visibly 
contracts.    Again,  as  far  as  my  remarks  have  extended, 
it  is  an  equally  true,  and  still  more  striking  fact,  that 
the  more  mountainous  is  any  country,  the  less  prolific 
are   its   inhabitants.      These   circumstances,  together 
with  that  of  the  inverse  proportions  of  human  fecun- 
dity and  longevity,  constitute  those  modifications  of  the 
general  law  of  population,  which,  as  variously  operat- 
ing, not  only  in  different  countries,  but  in  different 
divisions  of  the  same  country,  may  seem  to  give  a 
degree  of  complexity  and  uncertainty  to  the  calcula- 
tions which  are  to  establish  the  principle ;  they  never- 
theless exhibit  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  its  design 
in  a  far  more  striking  point  of  view.     It  determines 
that  the  family  of  Nature  is  small  or  great,  and,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  room  for  their  increase,  or  otherwise, 
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by  a  reference  to  the  possible  means  of  sustentation 
provided  for  them;  and  consequently  presents  the 
(juration,  as  governed  by  those  plain  principles  of  com- 
mon sense  which  ultimately  decide  every  other  subject. 

(2)  First,  then,  as  it  respects  the  diminution  of  hu- 
man fecundity  in  the  severe  climates  and  sterile  regions 
of  tin-  north.  1  shall  not  claim  Sweden  as  a  wry  striking' 
proof  of  this  fact,  as  I  am  persuaded  the  disadvantages 
under  which  it  labours,  in  both  respects,  arc  remov- 
able, in  a  great  degree,  by  human  industry:  at  present, 

however,  \  cannot  doubt  hut  that  they  operate  partially 
in  a  considerable  part  of  that  country,  containing,  as  it 
does,  within  itself  so  wide  a  difference  in  surface  and 
climate  as  to  occasion,  probably,  material  deviations 
from  the  general  rule,  had  we  the  facts  necessary  to 
determine  this  point.  From,  however,  the  vrar-,  1749 
to  17(13,  inclusive,  there  were  celebrated  in  Sweden 
315,502  marriages  :  the  births,  during  the  same 
period,  amount  in-  to  1,312,255,  it  follows  that  the 
nlity  of  each  was  as  4.10  to  I.1 

(3)  In  the  northern  division,  however,  of  the  Cim- 
bric  Chersunene,  the  principle,  if  true,  must  be  found 
to  apply ;  and  such  proves  to  be  the  case.  The  Lap- 
landers, we  are  assured  by  their  celebrated  historian 
SheH'erins,  are  unfruitful*. 

(4)  As  to  the  Icelanders,  whose  climate  and  the 
general  sterility  of  whose  soil  are  too  well  known 
to  render  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  advert 
to  them,  we  are  informed,  on  the  authority  of  Malte- 
Brun,  that  their  oli'.spnng  are  not  numerous8. 

(5)  Lastly,  respecting  the  Greculanders,  who  in- 
habit one  of  the  least  propitious  countries  in  the  world, 
we  are  assured,  on  the  very  best  authority,  namely, 
that  of  Grants,  that  they  are  the  reverse  of  prolific:  so 

1  Worjjeniui,  K.  V.  «c  Hand!.,  17«C.        '  Multo-Bron,  I.  Ixxrii.,  p.  100. 
'  Slieflcritu,  Lapland,  p.  120. 
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much  so,  indeed,  that  when  told  of  the  fruttfaloefla  of 
the  Europeans,  it  seemed  to  excite  in  them  feeling* --of! 
contempt,  as  something  unnatural;  and  they  compared' 
them,  he  tells  us,  in  this  respect,  to  their  dogs.  Mew»^ 
time,  Nature  appears  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  thatf 
of  limiting  human  increase  where  the  means  of  pre* 
viding  for  it  are  so  scanty,  without  the  parriettiaii 
interference  of  the  checks.  Their  fondness  for  the*' 
children  is  extreme,  and  their  care  for  them  as  exe«H 
plary ;  and  few  of  either  them  or  their  mothers  are  IMP 
in  parturition.  Still  population,  on  the  whole,  very' 
slowly,  if  at  all,  increases  in  this  inhospitable  regions 
indeed  it  is  thought  that,  in  certain  parts,  it  ha*  en^ 
tirely  disappeared.  wl 

(C)  With  these  data  before  us,  we  must  concmckP 
that  the  increase  in  the  inhabitants  of  countries  botnWJ 
ing  upon,  or  within,  the  arctic  regions,  if  it  exist*  at  all, 
is  very  slow.  The  only  document  which  I  have'seaoy 
in  reference  to  any  of  them,  are  the  censuses' •  btf 
Iceland,  and  these  will  abundantly  suffice  to  prove  the* 
whole  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  deductions:  they  cdm-? 
prehcnd  a  period  of  more  than  a  century,  and  areas' 
follows:  i  -•  I 

In  1708  .    .   .     50,444  ,1 

1809   .    .    .     48,063  .< 

1822  .    .    .     48,386 
At  present  .   .    .     49,269 

t 

The  population  in  that  island,  therefore,  scarcely 
maintains  its  numbers,  though,  judging  from  a  solitary 
register  in  Sussmilch's  tables,  the  marriages  were  to* 
the  population  as  1  in  123;  arguing,  therefore,  a  very 
general  exemption  from  the  preventive  check,  the 
absence  of  which  the  then  unusually  small  mortality 
of  1  in  42  renders  still  more  conspicuous1. 

(7)     Next,  it  has  to  be  explained,  that  in  moiin- 

i  SuMmikhj  Gott.  Ordnung,  th.  iii,  t»b.  p.  64. 
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tainous  aiul  sterile  districts  human  beings  arc  less 
prolific  than  in  champaign  ones.  This  is  a  distinc- 
tion, however,  which,  in  reference  to  the  main  prin- 
ciple advanced,  does  not,  when  duly  considered,  in- 
volve an  essential  difference.  It  is  very  clear  that, 
where  the  surface  of  a  country  is,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  taken  up  by  uninhabitable  mountains  and 
barren  hills,  its  population  may,  in  the  cultivated 
parts,  be  in  reality  far  more  crowded  than  a  larger 
number  of  inhabitants  in  a  country  of  the  same  ex- 
tent, but  more,  generally  fertile,  and  where  the  people 
are  consequently  more  evenly  distributed.  Whatever 
be  the  causes,  whether  physical  or  moral,  which  regu- 
late the  fecundity  of  human  beings  by  their  numbers 
on  a  given  space,  they  must  operate  in  reference  to 
the  extent  actually,  and  not  politically,  occupied. 

(H)  There  are  but  few  districts  in  the  temperate 
regions,  concerning  which  we  possess  the  necessary 
information,  that  exhibit  these  striking  contrasts.  Two 
only  occur  to  me  at  present ;  the  one  is  Wales,  whose 
surface  is  in  a  high  degree  mouutuinous,  compared 
with  England;  and,  therefore,  in  full  conformity  with 
the  principle  advanced,  we  find  the  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages in  the  latter  country,  as  calculated  on  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  last  census,  to  be  3.59 '  to  one; 
whereas  that  of  Wales,  during  the  same  period,  was 
only  3.29  to  one  :  a  difference  of  nearly  10  percent.8 
In  Switzerland,  if  we  may  transfer  the  calculations  of 
the  indefatigable  Muret  respecting  his  own  canton, 
Vaud,  to  the  whole  Confederation,  the  prolificness  of 
marriages  was  considerably  less  than  in  France  at  the 
same  period'.     Agreeably  to  this  result  it  has  long 

*  Abatnct*.  PwUh  ftogwtm,  1821,       '  Muni  Mi'moinn  do  la  Sot  Ron. 
■p.  145  nn.l  |»S.  <b  Bi-roe,  1766,  p.  i. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  1)3. 
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been  stated  that  Switzerland  is  better  peopled,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  labourahle  soil,  though  not  its  actual  ex- 
tent, than  France. 

(9)  The  last  point  of  consideration  in  this  branch 
of  the  argument  is  the  correspondence  of  the  law  of 
mortality  to  that  of  fecundity,  and  the  visible  adap- 
tation of  the  latter  to  the  former  ;  a  fact  not  only  of  a 
most  curious  nature  in  itself,  but  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  moral  demonstration  of  the  theory  of 
population  for  which  1  contend  :  nor  is  there  one  regu- 
lation in  reference  to  this  theory  which,  in  the  great 
plurality  of  cases,  and  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances, operates  with  more  universality  and  certainty. 
And  tir.st,  it  manifests  itself  as  it  respects  entire  coun- 
tries when  relatively  examined.  For  instance,  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  compared  with  that  of  France,  is 
not  very  dissimilarly  peopled.  In  the  former,  how- 
ever, the  deaths  to  the  population  are  nearly  as  high 
as  1  in  31,  taking  an  average  of  the  mortality  of  the 
years  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  and  calculating  on  the 
population  of  the  middle  period1.  The  deaths  of 
France,  however,  were  not,  during  those  years,  1  in 
40':  a  prodigious  difference;  but  the  proportion  oi 
births  to  marriages,  which  was  in  the  latter  country 
only  3.04  to  l3,  rose  as  high  in  the  former  as  4.SG 
to  I*.  It  would  be  idle  to  object  that  in  .Naples  the 
marriages  were  more  early  than  in  France,  or  that  they 
were  more  numerous  :  the  reverse  in  both  instances 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  fact,  if  the  calculation  be  made 
on  the  correct  principle  already  sufficiently  explained. 

(10)  The  same  curious  fact  holds  good  liktwi.se  u.s 
it  respects  the  diU'erent  districts  of  one  and  the  same 

jtu.  Jvl  Reg.   dalle  due    Sicilic,         '  Ciiora.  del  Hegna  dcllc  due  SkJir, 
Juil.  1825.  Juil.  1625. 

•  Annu»iie,  1827,  rP.  100,  101.  •  Anauaire,  182",  p.  101. 
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country,  where  the  proportion  of  mortality  greatly 
varies;  of  which,  again,  only  one  example  shall  be 
given,  mikI  in  the  words  of  the  celebrated  writer  on  the 
statistics  of  the  Pays-Bas,  M.  Quctclet :  "  It  is  remark- 
"  able,"  he  says,  '•  after  the  observations  of  ten  years, 
"  that  the  mortality  should  be  nearly  in  accordance 
"  with  the  number  of  births ;  thus  Zealand  produces 
"  incomparably  the  most  children  of  any  province  of 
"  the  kingdom  ;  it  reckons  also  incomparably  the  most 
"  deaths,  other  things  equal.  It  is  the  same  with 
"  both  the  provinces  of  Holland.  Namur  has,  on  the 
**  contrary,  the  fewest  deaths,  and  this  province  also 
"  ranks  itself  amongst  those  which  have  the  fewest 
"  births l."  The  author  declines  searching  for  the  phy- 
sical causes  of  this  relation,  which,  however,  are  often 
resolved,  by  the  theorists  I  am  opposing,  in  a  manner 
wholly  inconsistent  with  reality  and  truth.  The  just 
explanation  will  be  found  given  by  Muret  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Population  of  the  Pays  dc  V'aud ;  though  it  is 
one  at  which  Mr.  Malthns  has  not  very  becom- 
ingly sneered,  because  it  unnecessarily,  as  he  thinks, 
appeals  to  the  providence  of  the  Deity".  M.  Muret 
asks,  after  he  has  exemplified  the  fact  to  which  I 
have  been  just  adverting,  "  Is  it  not  that,  in  order  to 
"  maintain  in  all  places  the  proper  equilibrium  of  po- 
"  pulation,  God  has  wisely  ordained  things  in  such  ft 
"  manner,  so  that  the  force  of  life  in  each  country 
"  should  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  fecundity11." 
Had  he  proceeded  in  his  enquiries,  and  discovered  that 
there  is  still  a  far  more  important  n  idntor  of  the 
principle  of  prolificness  than  mortality,  and  one  which 
is  the  most  plainly  and  powerfully  operative  when 
that  mortality  is  equal,  he  would  have  comprehended 

1  Qurtcli-t ,  Recherche*  Si  atUtiqm-s  sur     p.  272. 
Pays-Bat,  p.  49.  *  Menumvn,  |fC_  par  la  Sue-    Kcon. 

*  AUllhus,     Batty     ou     Population,     deBernc,  176$,  I"  partie,  p. -18,  Ac. 
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the  real  principle  of  population :  as  far  as  he  went, 
however,  he  is  the  only  writer,  of  whom  I  have  any 
knowledge,  that  had  the  remotest  idea  of  any  part 

of  it. 

(1 1)     But  there  is  another  and  a  still  more  decisive 
proof  that  mortality  has  an  influence  on  fccmulity,  in 
the  fact  that,  even  in  the  same  countries  and  districts, 
mortal  years   air.  on  the   aV<  rage,    invariably    n 
fruitful  in  conceptions  than  healthful  ones,  other  things, 
and  particularly  the  number  of  existing  marriages,  re- 
maining the  same.     But  this  part  of  tin;  argument,  so 
important  in  all  points  of  view,  especially  as  an  answer 
to  many  of  the  suppositions  of  those  who  espouM  tin 
theory  of  human  superfecundity,  has  been  fully  • 
cussed  in  aimtlu  r  part  of  this  work. 

(12)  Lastly,  this  law  of  Nature  operates  indivi- 
dually. The  families  in  which  there  are  the  most 
victims  to  mortality,  are  those  in  which  there  is,  on 
the  average,  the  greatest  degree  of  fecundity ;  and 
more  especially,  if  there  be  any  hereditary  taint 
threatening  life,  as  in  tin  case  of  struma,  for  instance1. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  fact  that  has  been 
so  long  familiarly  known  to  the  medical  profession, 
that  the  parent  is  endowed  with  a  higher  measure  of 
fertility,  that  the  excess  has  been  even  made  a  matter 
of  calculation. 

(13)  I  shall  now  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject, 
without  pretending  that  I  have  exhausted  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  omitted  several  minor  causes,  which. 
1  conceive,  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  regulation  of 
the  general  law  of  fecundity;  more  .still,  perhaps.  I 
wholly  i><:ii"<l  pay  observation.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  enough  has  been  already  advanced,  it  i* 
hoped,  to  incline  the  least  credulous  miud  to  believe, 

1  JinuUl  Diwrrtiuioo*  cm  Man,  p.  30). 
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tli.tt  Nature  has  regulated  tlie  numbers  of  her  offspring-, 
and  especially  those  of  Unman  hi ■inu>.  by  the  moans 
of  subsistence  which  she  has  prepared  for  them  ; 
varying;  their  prolificness,  therefore,  so  as  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances in  which  they  may  be  placed. 

(14)  1  shall  close,  these  remarks  by  one  which 
I  wish  to  be  understood  as  prefatory  to  the  ensuing 
chapters,  at  least  to  those  of  them  in  which  the  nu- 
merical proofs  of  the  principle  enunciated  is  pursued  : 
it  is  this;  that,  owing  to  these  grail  variations  in  the 
circumstances  and  situation  not  only  of  different 
countries,  but  in  the  several  districts  of  the  same 
country,  (which  differences  affect  the  degree  of  pro- 
lificness agreeably  to  the  principles  laid  down,)  in 
establishing  any  general  conclusions,  it  is  obviously 
and  essentially  necessary  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
instances  should  be  taken,  in  order  to  afford  a  fair 
presumption  that  the  deviations  from  the  general  rule, 
so  occasioned,  should  balance  each  other;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  necessity  of  so  doing,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  those  inaccuracies  which  are  of  perpetual 
occurrence  in  all  statistical  documents,  and  which  would 
be  often  fatal  to  the  truth  of  any  deductions  founded 
on  part  icular  cases.  Doubtless,  if  we  had  correct  results 
in  each  individual  instance,  and  were  accurately  in- 
formed regarding  all  the  circumstances  attending  it, 
we  mhdit,  if  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
Nature,  draw  conclusions  minutely  and  mathemati- 
cally correct,  from  every  separate  fact:  such,  however, 
is  not,  nor  probably  ever  will  be,  the  case ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  taking  a  sufficient  number  of  facts 
whereon  to  ground  any  general  principles.  A  near 
view  of  Nature,  even  in  the  simplest  and  most  cer- 
tain of  her    works,   will    indeed  serve   to  convince 
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us  that  she  is  perpetually  accomplishing  her  purposes 

by  means  the  most  varied  and  complicated,  and  that  it 
is  (inly  in  the  general  results  1  i»;it  the  uniformity  of 
her  operations  becomes  manifest.  It  is  thus  that  she 
educes  the  most  perfect  harmony  from  an  infinite 
variety  of  apparently  discordant  elements,  and  seems 
studiously  to  conceal,  if  not  even  to  confuse  those 
means  by  which  she  accomplishes  her  purposes,  with 
a  certainty,  a  regularity,  and  a  precision,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  Corresponding  in  tin-  i  act  and 

elaborate  of  human  calculations.  Her  works  exhibit 
an  inexhaustible  variety,  excluding  perhaps  all  precise 
repetition,  and  yet  they  manifesl  through  their  se\  • 
orders,  a  striking,  though  indefinite  conformity.  The 
observation  of  this  fact,  probably  suggested  to  the 
ancient  philosophers,  particularly  to  Plato,  the  idea 
of  that  model  existing  in  the  Divine  mind,  accor.! 
to  which  they  conceived  all  things  to  be  formed. 
Thus  is  it,  I  repeat,  that  Nature,  abhorring  minute 
exactnesses,  glories  in  hiding  her  means,  at  the  very 
mom-  nt  she  is  accomplishing  her  design).  Every 
variation,  however,  could  we  penetrate  her  arcana,  is 
doubtless  dictated  by  laws  as  definite  in  their  prin- 
ciple, and  as  certain  in  their  effects,  as  those  by 
which  she  governs  and  maintains  the  planetary  sys- 
tem. To  apply,  then,  these  remarks  to  the  subject 
immediately  before  us,  nothing  can  be  less  certain  on 
any  matters  regarding  population  than  conclusions 
founded  upon  individual  instances;  yet,  as  it  has  been 
long  ago  observed,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  further 
proved  in  the  course  of  this  work,  nothing  can  be 
more  sure  than  the  deductions  drawn  from  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  them ;  or,  to  express  this  important 
truth  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Dugald  Stewart, — "  How 
u  accidental    soever,"    says  that    celebrated    writer, 
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"  these  circumstances  may  appear,  and  how  muck 
"  soever  they  may  bfB  placed,  wlirii  individually  con- 
"  sidered,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  calculations,  cxpe- 
"  rience  shews  they  are,  soiui'lmwor  other,  mutuallv 
"  adjusted,  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  uni- 
"  formity  in  the  result ;  and  this  uniformity  is  the 
"  more  complete,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  circum- 
41  stances  combined.  What  can  be  more  uncertain 
"  than  the  proportion  between  the  sexes  among  ehil- 
"  dren  of  the  same  family,  and  yet  hew  wonderfully  is 
"  the  balance  preserved  in  the  case  of  a  numerous 
"  society?  What  more  precarious  than  the  life  of  an 
"  individual?  and  yet,  in  a  long  list  of  persons  in  the 
"  same  age,  and  placed  in  the  same  cin  inn  sinners, 
'*  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  found  to  vary  within 
"  very  narrow  limits."  After  enumerating  a  variety 
of  instances,  in  proof  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  he 
adds,  that  the  difference,  arising  from  causes  however 
various,  acquires  a  kind  of  uniformity,  when  collectively 
considered,  and  especially  in  the  immense  extent  of 
an  entire  kingdom. 

(15)  Whoever,  therefore,  would  determine  any 
points  relative  to  the  important  subject  under  conside- 
ration, whether  in  contradiction  or  confirmation  of  this 
or  any  other  principle  of  human  increase,  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  no  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  single  and  unconnected  facts,  whether  relating 
to  individuals,  or  even  to  particular  districts  of  an 
entire  country. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  TWE  LAW  OF  POPULATION,  A3  PROVED  BY  THE  CF.NSrSES 
OF  ENGLAND. 

- 

(1)  I  pitocr.KD  to  a  farther  and  more  certain  demon- 
stration tli.it  tlie  proliiicness  of  human  being*  is  regu- 
lated, as  previously  propounded,  by  a  comparison  of 
their  fecundity  in  different  divisions  of  the  same  coun- 
tries, ;ui(  inline  to  the  inequalities  of  the  population. 

^2)  The  great  advantage  of  pursuing  this  branch 
of  the  argument  into  particulars,  is,  that  it  will  at  once 
divest  it  of  much  of  that  uncertainty  which  must,  in 
the  feature  of  things,  attach  to  it  while  resting  upon  a 
comparison  between  different  countries,  in  which  it 
i  ;i 1 1 not  be  supposed  the  necessary  facts  arc  obtained 
in  the  same  manner,  or  given  with  equal  accuracy  ; 
and  which,  moreover,  are  influenced  by  those  local 
circumstances,  moral  and  physical,  which,  as  before 
staled,  affect  the  general  results.  But,  in  comparing 
the  different  districts  of  the  same  country,  we  may 
conclude  that  a  like  degree  of  accuracy  will  probably 
be  found  in  the  national  registers,  which,  if  deficient, 
it  may  be  presumed,  will  be  so  throughout,  and  in 
tolerably  equal  proportions;  and  also  that  the  other  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  question  will  be  more  nearly 
similar.  Still,  however,  those  circumstances  exist  in 
tarioU6  degrees,  even  in  one  and  the  same  count 
and,  together  with  other  causes  which  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  develop  or  enumerate,  must  prepare  us 
truth  be  our  object  in  this  enquiry,  to  seek  for  it  in  other 
than  strict  arithmetical  proportions.  For  myself,  I 
cannot  refrain  expressing  my  surprise  that,  in  prose- 
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cuting  this  demonstration,  it  has  presented  itself  so 
nearly  in  that  form  ;  many  individual  inequalities  may 
indeed  be  observed,  but  these  are  generally,  if  not  con- 
stantly, balanced  on  the  average  of  the  whole  number. 

(3)  I  shall  now,  therefore,  submit  the  principle  of 
population  to  this  very  rigid  test;  one, however,  which 
seems  necessary  to  its  complete  establishment.  And 
first,  that  the  prolificness  of  marriages  is  inversely  iis 
the  condensation  of  the  population,  I  prove  by  an 
appeal  to  the  censuses  of  England,  and  I  take  all  the 
facts  from  the  last  one,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  accused 
of  sillier  .--.-I.  -i  ling  or  garbling  them.  I  divide  the  coun- 
ties thus:  first,  those  in  which  there  are  less  than  100 
inhabitants  in  the  square  mile;  second,  those  in  which 
there  are  from  100  to  150;  third,  those  in  which  there 
are  from  150  to  200;  fourth,  those  in  which  there  are 
from  200  to  260  :  fifth,  those  in  which  there  are  from 
260  to  300;  .sixth,  those  in  which  there  are  from  300 
to  350;  seventh,  those  in  whieh  there  are  from  500  to 
600 ;  and  lastly,  that  in  which  there  are  upwards  of 
4000.  None,  1  think,  will  assert  that  this  division  is  not 
sufficiently  minute,  and  few  perhaps  who  will  suppose 
that  the  principle  at  issue  can  sustain  so  exact  an 
ordeal.  The  marriages  and  births,  according  to  this 
classification,  are  next  given  ;  and,  in  order  to  obviate, 
by  anticipation,  those  objections  which  might  be 
suggested  by  the  contrary  theory,  the  deaths  also. 
The  totals  of  the  last  ten  years  have  been  taken 
throughout,  and  the  annual  proportions  of  the  mar- 
riages, births,  and  deaths,  calculated  on  the  mean 
number  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  county  in  1811  and 
1821,  as  stated  in  the  published  accounts.  I  have, 
lastly,  given  the  omissions  of  marriages,  births,  and 
deaths,  as  enumerated  in  the  abstracts,  according  to 
which  those  proportions  are  rectified.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  results : 
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Essex 
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198 
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Derby 

Somerset 

Leicester 
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220 
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Worcester 
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(4)  To  collect,  then,  the  decisive  proofs  of  the 
law  of  population  which  the  preceding  table  affords, 
and  to  present  them,  in  one  point  of  view :  Where  the 
inhabitants  are  found  to  be  on  the  square  mile, 

From    50  to  100,  (2  Counties' )  the  births lo  lOOmarriagrs  are  420 

—  100  to  1  50,  (9  Counties) 

—  150to200,  (lfi  (.'mimics) 

—  200  to  250,  (4  Counties) 

—  250  to  300,  (5  Counties) 

—  300  to350,  (3  Counties) 

—  500  to  600,  (2  Counties)         .  .              .               .83! 

—  4000,  ami  upwards,  (1  Count jr)  .              .               .248 

(5)  Now,  I  think  it  quite  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that,  were  there  not  auother  document  in  exist* 
relative  to  this  subject,  the  facts  thus  deduced 
from  the  census  of  England  are  fully  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  position,  that  the  fecundity  of  human 
beings  varies  inversely  as  their  numbers.  How,  I 
ask,  can  it  be  evaded  ?  There  can  be  here  no  appeal 
to  the  various  operation  of  the  checks,  or  to  the  dis- 

ilai  customs,  civil  or  religious,  which  it  may  be 
said  affect  countries  so  differently,  when  severally  com- 
pared :  on  the  contrary,  the  population  of  England, 
occupying  an  area  comparatively  small ;  exercising 
to  the  fullest  practical  extent  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  intimately  blended  together,  by  its  un- 
ceasing movements,  can  be  little  subject  to  the  mere 
local  or  unequal  operation  of  those  powerful  causes 
which    may   have    a   varying  influence   upon  human 

alluded  to,  it  wrre  r&lrulutvd  by  tho  tru*r  lijr  Ilia  rvUtirr,  u  it  could  la  Ijj   tha 

and  mora  i-aact  method.     The  abot«  ob-  actual  accuracy  of  tha  dncumaats  by 

amutiuiw,  I  cooo-ivr,  will  apply   tu  Ilia  which  il  i*  lU-nioaUnted. 
ganerality  of  naliuiiol  ccu*u*c,,  the  Ulcr         '  The    uuuibcT    of    Ibc    counties  ia- 

oOr«  lulioog  which  it  tnmj  be  uJ»\j  run-  cW»I  lim  tbrvw  riding*  of  Y  vrkalarr,  a* 

eluded  am  the  more  correct.     But  after  (pr#n    in    tho     population     ahdncta, 

all,  It  mipct  be  n  ideut  that,  aa  the  present  making,  tbatvfoi*,  42  lnataad  of  40  rim. 

argument  is  founded  principally  on  com*  (toils  of  KoyUnd. 
poxatite  rcnulla,  it  ii  a*  fully  otibhthrd 
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increase  in  different  tuitions;.  But  admitting  that 
such  variations  exist  to  a  certain  degree,  still  it  will 
luinlly  be  argued,  I  think,  that  they  would  be  regu- 
lated in  their  operation  by  the  comparative  number 
of  human  beings  upon  the  square  mile;  excepting, 
indeed,  what  is  deemed  the  most,  unimportant  of  them, 
the  "  preventive  check,"'  as  it  is  called  ;  and  concerning 
this,  a  glance  at  the  table  will  shew  that,  if  it  operates 
at  all,  it  operates  in  a  manner  directly  contrary  to  the 
suppositions  of  those  who  dwell  so  much  upon  its  in- 
fluence, and  that  it  confirms,  therefore,  int.  :wl  of 
weakening,  the  general  deductions.  But  this  subject 
will  be  distinctly  adverted  to  hereafter.  As  to  any 
objections  founded  upon  the  supposed  inaccuracy  of 
the  registers,  that  would  be  still  more  futile,  unless 
we  could  be  brought  to  believe  that  their  comparative 
correctness  was  to  be  determined  upon  a  principle  of 
planimetry1. 

(6)  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  there  are  consi- 
derable deficiencies  in  the  statistics  of  the  country,  to 
the  no  slight  discredit  of  those  who  might  be  the 
means  of  ensuring  the  correctness  of  public  documents 
of  a  nature  so  highly  important  in  every  point  of  view. 
These  have  been  attempted  to  be  rectified  by  the 
additions  of    the    unentered    marriages,    births,   and 

1  If,  however,  the  counties  in  I  lie  pre-  and  comcquartly  IBgtilcndi  in   theme- 
nUng  t.iWe  bo  examined  individually,  .,  on  the  contrary, 

that*  will   be  fouu.l   mem   tonMdenihle  btinjj  registered  in  the  plaeei  where  the 

rariationi  from  tho   general  rule;  hut  puri-ntu  are  generally   resident       Oilier 

than  they  arg  instance*  which,   on  duo  cuimtit-n,  when  tingl)'  considered^  exhibit 

•nmin.ition,   nut    only  Admit   of  being  too    umiill   n    deem;     uf    pTDHfla 

Accounted  for,  but    when  no   o>-  (Northumberland,    fur   ur-!.un-.\   vw'mg 

plained,     »till     further     confirm      and  likewise   to   UTVguIafiiUl    In  lli«  r*gi»- 

■tr«nglhcn  the  pruof*  brought  forward,  tcr*  s)  atill  howWOT  aoeh  exception!  *r» 

Thtia,  for  iniUnec.  the  eouunc*  in  tho  claimed.     In  tlm  table,  tho  wholo  faelr 

immediate  vicinity  of  London. m» noticed  ore  included,   and  the  imtanm  of  thia 

by  Mr.  Hickman,  exhibit  xmnowhut  too  nature  are  mlliiicully  uuincrou*  to  ba. 

great  a  dee,"'"  of  fecundity,   in   come  lonre    cuch  other,    uud    to  utabliji,  aa 

i|urncu  of  the   pnKticc  which   prirrii.il  i,  olreudy  explained,  iu  thv  general  ate- 

to  a  certain  extent,  of  marriage*  from  rage,  i>  iiiulnnuity  mi  tlwr««ult»  perfectly 

Uienee    being    occasionally   celebrated,  deciiiv*. 
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deaths,  as  obtained  from  the  official  queries  addressed 
to  em -i  y  parish  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  answers  to  which, 
though  still,  perhaps,  not  critically  exact,  arc  doubt- 
less far  nearer  being  so  than  any  vague  guesses  ujjou 
the   subject  could  be:    at  all  re  suffi- 

ciently accurate  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  pre 
argument,   which,  it  is  to   be   remembered,    rests  as 
certainly  upon  the  comparative,  as  it  could  upon  the 
absolute,  correctness  of  these   various   data.     Tin 
supplementary  numbers  I  have  also  inserted   in   suc- 
ceeding parts  of  the  table,  and  again  calculated  the 
prolificness  of  marriages,    and    also  the   proportion  of 
marriages,  births,   and  deaths,  so  increased,   on   the 
hi    population,  as  previously  calculated,  of  1MII 
and  1821  ;  and  have  given  the  proportions  in  the  four 
last  columns.     The  proof  is  thus  subjected  to  ana 
test,  but  it  is  one  which  it  has  fully  sustained.     Thus 
corrected,  therefore,  where  the  population  is,  on  the 
square  mile, 

From  50  to  100,  the  birth*  to  100  marriages  arc  427 

—  100  to  150  .  .  411 

—  130  to  200 

—  200  to  250 

—  250  to  300 

—  300  to  350 

—  500  and  upwards 

(7)  The  proof  of  the  law  of  population,  therefore, 
as  deduced  from  the  latest  published  registers  of  this 
country,  is  not  merely  satisfactory;  it  is  di 
anil  any  further  appeal  to  the  censuses  of  Rutland 
will,  probably,  be  deemed  superfluous,  especially  as 
the  abstracts  given  for  the  first  ten  years  of  the  pre- 
sent century  are,  for  reasons  already  assigned,  un- 
doubtedly h  [ilcte  than  those  of  the  succeeding 
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decenuiary,  on  which  the  foregoing  table  is  founded. 
.Still,  induced  by  the  demonstration  afforded  by  this 
examination,  I  have,  while  the  preceding  tables  have 
been  panting,  formed  another,  calculated  on  the  re- 
gisters of  the  former  term,  namely,  from  those  of 
1800  to  1810,  inclusive  ;  varybig  also  the  method  of 
proof  as  well  as  the  facts  referred  to,  in  order  to  put 
the  principle  at  issue  to  a  test  of  a  different  kind,  and 
one  assimilated  as  far  as  possible  with  the  method 
pursued  regarding-  the  census  of  France,  as  arranged 
by  the  statistical  writers  of  that  country.  I  have, 
therefore,  taken,  as  the  basis  of  the  ensuing  computa- 
tion, the  extent,  in  statute  acres,  of  the  several  counties 
of  England,  and,  dividing  that  extent  by  the  popula- 
tion of  each  in  1801,  have  classed  the  table  accord- 
ingly. The  divisions  distinguish  those  counties 
where  there  is  less  than  one  acre  of  surface  to  each 
individual;  next,  those  in  which  there  is  from  one  to 
two  ;  then,  where  there  arc  from  two  to  three  ;  from 
three  to  four;  from  four  to  five;  and  lastly,  from  five 
acres  and  upwards,  to  every  inhabitant :  the  marriages 
and  births,  during  the  term  specified,  are  given,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  in  the  several 
sections,  risiug,  as  it  will  be  seen  to  do,  as  the  popu- 
lation becomes  less  dense,  affords  a  further,  and,  I 
think  I  may  again  add,  an  irrefragable  demonstration 
that  the  principle  at  issue  is  true,  examined  by  what- 
soever method,  and  applied  to  whatever  period. 
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100,921 
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215,100 
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1,050.080 
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23,540 
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12,165 
17,875 
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23,523 
11,544 
13,479 

31,559 
75.18&J 

121,413 
47,049 
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49,803 
81,631 
38,959 
53,301 

365 

153,750 

561,748 

4  to  5 

165,700 

887,200 
234,000 
112,800 

679,040 

3,698,387 

980,480 

4ttf,640 

13,782 

80,678 

19,675 

8,223 

50,823 

290,077 

71,213 

34,463 
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Table  LXUl.— (continued.) 


Cuuatin. 


A<  r«  lo 

Inhibilut. 


Bucks    

Oxford 

Cornwall 

Suffolk    

n.tliiinl 

Southampton . . . 

Wilts 

Devon  

Norfolk 
Salop  . . 


4  to  & 


P,.|.'.l»l|Mll 

in 
1K0. 


Am 
la 

SuiuttAma. 


111.000 
113.200 
194.500 
164.600 
65,500 

894*00 

191,200 
8(4,400 

282,400 
172,200 


I  mm 

IBOOlolBlV 


477,600 

488,280 

849,280 

936.330 

296.320 

1,041,920 

882.560 

1,650,560 

1,333.880 

078,260 


Northampton. .  .•«, 

Dorset 

Rutland 

tX  ........ 

Cambridirr 

Hereford 

Huntingdon. . . . 

Monmouth 

Xiutliuuibcrland 
(  umlji-rliuid   ... 

Liucoln 

Westmoreland  . . 


5  and 
upwards. 


136,100 

119,100 

16,900 

164,600 

92,300 

92,100 

38,800 

47,100 

162,30U 

121,100 

215.500 

43,000 


734,720 
548,200 
99,860 
936,330 
549,130 
556,400 
236,800 
318,720 

1,197,410 
945,920 

1,758,720 
488,320 
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(8)  From  tbe  years  1800  to  1810.  therefore,  the 

condensation  of  the  population  in  the  different  counties 
taken  at  its  amount  at  the  period  of  the  first  census, 
thus  affected  the  prolificness  of  marriages :  where  the 
proportion  of  surface  was  less  than  one  acre  of  land 
to  each  individual,  there  the  registered  proportion  oi 
baptisms  to  marriages  was  as  227  to  100  :  where  the 
proportion  was  between  one  and  two  acres  to  each 
person,  the  baptisms  to  the  same  number  of  marriages 
were  as  341  to  100;  where  there  was  between  two 
and  three  acres  to  each,  the  number  was  as  348  to 
100 ;  where  between  three  and  four,  as  365  to  100; 
where  between  four  and  five,  as  370  to  100;  and, 
lastly,  where  the  space  was  upwards  of  five  :icr 
to  each,  the  prolificness  of  100  marriages  rose  to 
baptisms1. 

(9)  I  conceive  it  would  weaken  the  force  of  these 
results  to  add  a  single  word  in  the  way  of  c 

upon  them  :  and  with  these  surprisingly  accurate  de- 
monstrations of  the  principle  in  quest ii mi.  In-fore  our 
eyes,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  were  we  in  possession 
of  the  necessary  facts,  the  argument  might  still 
cessfully  extended  to  a  yet  more  minute  series  of 
proofs  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  different 
degrees  of  human  prolificness  even  in  the  several 
divisions  of  the  same  counties,  with  reference  to  the 
density  of  their  population  respectively.  The  focts, 
however,  necessary  for  such  a  further  and  more  minute 
examination  do  not,  at  present,  exist.  These  1  have 
attempted  to  supply  in  a  single  instance,  and  that  the 
most  important  one  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  I  present  the 
result,  which  is  as  follows. 

1  I  hav*  not  had  time  to  mala  the  Ihia  latter  tabic,  which  I  hot*  doa*  in 
calculation  relative  to  the  jirorortiotn  thufunm-r  oncj  if  1  hail,  1  har«»i>  doubt 
of  lb*  DMrTugva  and  of  I  he  deaths  in    that  the  results  would  he  tery  »irail«r. 
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(10)  The  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  as  has  been 
justly  observed,  seems  to  comprise  within  itself  an 
epitome  of  the  kingdom,  including  all  its  various 
interests,  whether  agricultural,  manufacturing,  com- 
mercial, or  shipping.  To  this  county,  therefore,  I 
directed  my  attention  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
the  law  of  population,  which  it  has  been  just  shewn 
is  in  manifest  operation  in  the  counties  of  the  kingdom 
collectively  considered,  is  likewise  to  be  deduced 
from  their  subdivisions.  Lancashire  appears  to  be 
divided  into  six  hundreds,  those  of  Salford,  Blackburn, 
West  Derby,  Almondness,  Leyland,  and  Lonsdale. 
Taking  a  tolerably  large  sized  map,  and  reducing 
these  into  regular  mathematical  figures,  I  calculated 
by  planimetry,  as  accurately  as  I  could,  their  respec- 
tive areas  in  square  miles;  and  according  to  their 
relative  proportions  I  divided  the  known  contents  of 
the  entire  county.  That  the  results  which  I  thus 
obtained  are  precisely  accurate  I  do  not  mean  to  con- 
tend ;  though  I  think  they  will  not  be  found  materially 
otherwise,  when  compared  with  that  official  informa- 
tion which  I  understand  it  is  intended  to  communi- 
cate. I  perhaps  ought  to  state,  that  these  computa- 
tions were  made  before  the  comparative  prolificness 
of  the  different  hundreds  had  been  ascertained,  and 
that  they  were  not  altered  one  iota  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  facts  to  the  demonstration  now 
presented. 
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Table  LXIV. 

8hbwivo  the  Operation  of  the  Law  op  Popolatiox  ix  tbi 
different  hundreds  ot  the  county  of  lancaster, 


ITonilrr.il. 

8£ 
11 

u 

a. 

i 

i 

I 

r.<]i«lallot 
1)  LSU, 

Town,  "f 

.1  UL.l.-li.ni 

MurnifTi 

from 

Wll  la  Ml. 

mi  i«  mi. 

!§ 

la 
1? 

Lonsdale 

96 

441 

42,486 

3651 

16,129 

442 

.Miii«jiitlricst 

267 

228 

60.980 

3670 

15,228 

413 

T.rylnnd 

954 

126 

44,589 

2858 

11,182 

391 

West  Derby 

409 

377 

134,640 

24,182 

86^407 

357 

Blackburn     . 

519 

286 

146.608 

10,814 

31.469 

291 

Si.ll'nrcl       .       . 

869 

373 

323,592 

40,143 

114,941 

286 

(II)  The  results  thus  obtained  have,  I  confess, 
surprised  myself.  The  law  in  question  I  think  is, 
generally  speaking1,  to  be  deduced  only  from  the  are- 
rages  of  proofs  sufficiently  numerous  to  counteract 
or  compensate  for  those  constant  aberrations  which 
occur  in  conformity  with  the  principles  already  laid 
down.  I  did  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  that  the 
general  rule  of  fecundity  would  have  been  thui 
minutely  proved  from  instances  singly  compared 
considered.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact :  and  it  cannot 
fail  making  a  deep  additional  impression  upon  the 

mind  of  every  candid  inquirer  on  this  momentous  sub- 
ject.  Perhaps,  however,  the  towns  of  exempt  juris- 
diction ought  to  have  been  included  in  the  population 
of  the  hundreds  in  which  they  are  respectively  situ- 
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nted,  in  which  case  one-  hundred,  that  of  Blackburn, 
would  have  been  placed  before  that  of  West  Derby, 
and  consequently  would  have  shewn  a  less  degree  of 
prolificncse.  But  this  again  would  have  been  All 
exception  which  would  have  fully  corroborated  the 
principle,  as  already  explained.  Blackburn,  in  regard 
to  so  large  apart  of  it  being  sterile  and  so  thinly 
inhabited,  is,  in  proportion  to  the  part  chiefly  occupied, 
and  the  natural  fertility  of  that  part,  far  more  fully 
peopled  than  West  Derby. 

V(12)  With  these  clear  indication^  of  the  principle, 
resented  by  the  examination  of  only  one  of  the  coun- 
ties of  England,  1  bare  do  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
were  all  the  hundreds.  &c.  of  the  entire  kingdom 
thus  classed,  the  results  already  obtained  by  <  (impu- 
tations from  the  statistics  of  the  several  counties  would 
receive  a  confirmation  equally  strong  and  minute.  This 
course  is,  however,  at  present,  obviously  impracti- 
cable; 1  shall  ihercfnrc  close  tins  branch  of  the  ar 
ment  by  presenting  a  proof  of  the  law  of  population  of 
a  similar  nature,  though  differing  somewhat  inform; 
namely,  one  grounded  upon  the  varying  prolifieness 
of  marriages  in  the  principal  English  islands ;  and  I 
do  so,  not  that  1  think  the  argument  needs  this  addi- 
tional corroboration,  but  because  an  appeal  has  been 
made  to  the  progress  of  population  when  thus  insu- 
lated, as  though  it  presented  an  overwhelming  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  contrary  theory. 

(13)  The  only  islands  in  the  British  seas,  the  sta- 
tistics of  which  I  have  examined  with  a  view  to  this 
subject,  are  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
the  Norman  Isles.  These  class  themselves  as  placed 
in  the  following  Table. 
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Table  LXV. 


[UooV  IV. 


Shriving  the  Operation  or  the  Law  or  Population  n*  th* 
principal  IsL.wn*  \s  the  British  Sbai  '. 


lalandi. 

IokftbiMol* 

torn 

St|unn>  lhl». 

i 

El 
It 

Plipill  itlltQ 

■a  inn. 

Mirrnj., 
frtim 

1HI0  la  imo. 

Paplnim 

Iron, 

1810  la  l*» 

Proportion 

:    . 
1     1 1  | 

Wight    . 

Mm       . 

Norman) 
Isles     J 

213 
250 
494 

148 
160 
100 

31,616 
40,081 
40,427 

2222 

9725 

437 
433 

363 

2537 
4254 

10,981 
15,464 

(12)  In  these  instances,  therefore,  the  law  of  po- 
pulation manifests  itself  in  actual  operation  in  the 
very  cases  which  the  principal  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trine of  human  supcrfecundity  supposes  best  exemplify 
that  theory.  The  subject  is  here  sufficiently  M  nar- 
rowed;" the  "smallncss  of  these  states,"  if  they  i 
be  so  termed,  must  bring-  "  the  subject  immediately 
home  to  every  thinking  person':"  and  if  we  take  the 
whole  earth  instead  of  an  island  ,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  from  the  proofs  derived  from  islands,  whether 
those  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  the  small  and  depen- 
dant ones  just  examined,  that  no  such  principle  as  the 
geometric  ratio  of  human  increase  has  any  existence 
in  Nature;  it  is  equally  so  that  it  is  not  the.  "  pre- 
ventive check"  that  withstands  its  operation  ;  a  single 
glance  at  the  last,  or  any  of  the  preceding  tables,  will 
demonstrate  to  the  contrary,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

(14)     I  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  what  may  per- 

1  Use  marritge*  in  the  Isle  of  Wight        '  MoJtliu»,  Essay  on  PojmUlico,  p. 
lieu  I  in  -U'«  vn  the  trtiule  i«i]>ulnliui),     163. 
•ad  1  in  116  in  the  Nvnuun  Isles.  *  Ibid-,  p.  8. 
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haps  be  considered  as  misplaced  in  this  part  of  the 
discussion,  that  so  far  from  these  isolated  seats  of 
human  existence  being  those  in  which  mankind,  if 
unchecked,  must  speedily  multiply  into  unsustainable 
numbers,  and  manifest  the  insufficiency  of  Divine 
Providence,  they  are  so  many  theatres,  if  I  may  so 
.speak,  in  which  lie  has  COOdesfcrfded  to  exhibit  his 
inexhaustible  bounties,  and  to  display  his  unerring 
foresight  and  unvaried  care  in  behalf  of  his  creatures. 
Not  to  speak  of  those  flights  of  birds  which  usually 
direct  their  course  to  the  islands  of  the  sea,  innume- 
rable multitudes  of  fishes  are  constantly  found  on 
their  coasts,  furnishing,  in  addition  to  the  edible 
products  of  the  earth,  a  supply  of  food,  as  well  as  a 
mine  of  wealth,  literally  inexhaustible;  the  multipli- 
cation of  which,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  is  as  y:n-.\t 
as  that  of  human  beings.  The  geometric  ratio  of  in- 
crease amongst  the  tribes  of  the  ocean  is,  I  repeat, 
at  least  as  rapid  and  as  certain  as  that  which  multiplies 
those  upon  land ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  suppositions  and 
assert i-.ns  tO  the  contrary,  fishes  we  shall  still  believe 
will  continue  as  prolific  as  fishermen. 

(15)  Perhaps  it  is  to  the  immensity  of  this  pro- 
vision that  the  superior  fertility  of  human  beings  on 
the  coasts  of  the  ocean  (a  fact  long  ago  observed,  and 
I  believe  never  controverted')  may  bejustly  attributed. 
It  is  the  main  object  of  Nature  to  multiply  her  sentient 
offspring  up  to  the  means  of  their  subsistence;  at  the 
same  time,  that  by  the  simple  and  beneficent  law  wc 
are  now  contemplating  and  attempting  to  demonstrate, 
she  as  carefully  guards  their  numbers  from  undue 
increase:  thus  multiplying  at  once  the  enjoyment  of 
vitality  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  and  preventing 
the  pleasure  so  conferred  from  degenerating  into 
wretchedness  and  misery. 

1  Di.  Cloikr, Travels  ia  b'c»Diliaavia,p.  528. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THK  LAW  OF  POPULATION :  AS  PROVED  BY  TUS 
CENSUSES  OF  FRANCS. 


(1)  Ficaxcl  will,  perhaps,  be  considered  the  next 
country  after  our  own.  in  which  we  ought  to  seek 
the  development  of  tlie  principle  under  considerat  I 
if  true;  in  consequence  of  the  presumed  aesuN 
of  the  published  'lata  in  reference  to  the  subject : 
though  I  must  confess,  that  after  I  had  demonstrated 
its  existence  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  I  did  not 
conceive  that  it  would  manifest  itself  very  distil* 
in  those  countries  where  the  population,  on  the  whul, , 
is  evenly  distributed,  and  differing  but  slightly  in 
Other  respects.  France,  in  particular,  1  regarded  as  a 
country  whore  the  rural  RYQQBtXMM  prevailed  so  ge- 
nerally, and  which  appeared  in  relation  to  its  pro- 
ductiveness, to  be  in  tin-  main  so  equally  inhabited, 
that  1  was  nod  ?erj  confidant  it  would  furnish  a  series 
of  those  minute  proofs  of  the  theory  in  question, 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  England  affords.  I 
had,  indeed,  examined  the  documents  regarding  Fno 
go  far  as  to  compare  the  relative  fecundity  of  mar- 
riages in  the  crowded  departments,  snel,  :i-  the  Seine, 
the  district  of  Rouen.  vS;e.,  with  others  thinly  inhabited, 
and  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  principle  was  in 
undoubted  operation  in  France.  I  was  further  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion  by  adverting  to  the  tables  given 
by  MM.  Sejour,  Condon  -t.  and  Dc  la  Place,  in  th© 
I  listoire  de  l'Academie  Royale,  concerning  the  popula- 
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tion,  births,  and  marriages  in  the  thirty-three  gene* 
ralities  pf  that  kingdom1,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
there  appear  to  be  not  a  few  "  approximations,"  as 
they  arc  termed,  indicating  much  uncertainty  as  to 
the  actual  fidelity  of  the  documents  inserted,  still 
the  general  results  are  satisfactory.  Lastly,  when  I 
adverted  to  the  authority  of  Necker,  as  to  the  com- 
parative prolificness  of  different  parts  of  that  kingdom, 
1  heul  no  doubt  but  that  France  might  be  confidently 
appealed  to  as  unequivocally  demonstrating  the  true 
law  of  human  increase.  The  latter,  however,  makes 
no  direct  reference  to  the  fertility  of  marriages,  as 
regulated  by  the  co-existing  numbers,  of  which  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  degree  aware;  and  the  facts 
to  which  he  adverted  haveconstantly  been  so  misunder- 
stood as  to  he  perfectly  consistent  with  the  theory  I 
am  opposing.  Early,  therefore,  in  my  present  inquiry, 
1  thought  it  desirable  to  examine  the  statistical  docu- 
ments lately  presented  to  the  wurld,  respecting  that 
large  and  important  portion  of  Europe;  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  England,  neither  altering  in  the  least 
degree  the  published  facts,  dot  omitting  any  of  the 
continental  departments  of  the  country.  In  the  pre- 
sent  case,  moreover,  I  take  the  classification  of  the 
population  as  given  by  their  own  authorities.  Com- 
mencing, therefore,  as  before,  with  those  divisions  in 
which  the  inhabitants  are,  in  reference  to  the  area 
they  occupy,  the  fewest,  the  departments  thus  divide 
themselves:  First,  those  where  there  are  from  four 
to  five  hectares  to  each  inhabitant ;  second,  where 
there  are  from  three  to  four;  third,  where  there  arc- 
from  two  to  three  ;  fourth,  where  there  arc  from  one 
to  two;  fifth,  where  there   are   less    than    one;  and 

"  Annie  17B3,  pp.  701,  7W,  703. 
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sixth,  where  there  is  not  a  sixteenth  of  a  hectare  to 
each,  namely  the  department  of  the  Seine,  which,  as 
containing  a  population  so  vastly  more  dense  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  ought,  like  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  in  the  English  table,  to  be  presented 
singly.  The  following  is  the  proof  which  the  calcu- 
lation affords  to  the  law  of  population : 


ch»p.ix.j 
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(2)  The  above  tabic,  wliioh  transfers  the  proof  of 
die  law  of  population  to  the  continent,  presents  us, 
then,  as  it  respects  franc.-,  with  the  following  fact-. 
The  legitimate  births  are,  in  those  departments,  when*, 
there  are  to  each  inhabitant, 

Prom  4  to  5  hects.  (2  depart*.)  to  every  1000  murriuges,  5130 

8  to  4     ..     (3  do.)              .                .                 .  kit- 

2lo3     ..     (30  do.)            .                 .                 .  1060 

1  to  8     . .     (44  do.)            .                  .                  .  4234 

.06  to  I.,     (ado.)               .                  .                  .  ill'. 

mid  .06  . .     (1  do.)             .                 .                 .  866V 

(3)  The  above  are  the  results  of  calculations  on 
the  official  facts  communicated  by  the  "  Aninuiin-s  du 
Bureau  firs  Longitudes."  for  the  years  1817,  181*, 
1819,  1820,  and  I8211 :  but  a  column  is  given  in  the 
preceding  table,  calculated  in  a  somewhat  different. 
manner,  the  period  embraced  not  being  exactly  the 
same  :  ami  the  proportions,  it  will  be  observed,  are  not 
identical,  but.  relatively  considered,  they  exhibit  a 
most  .-striking-  analogy  ;  confirming,  in  all  respects,  as 
is  justly  observed  in  the  work  from  which  I  take  them 
the  correctness  of  each  computation.  I  have  also  added 
in  the  last  column,  a  computation  which  I  made  on  a 
Single  year  (1826),  as  a  further  confirmation  that  the 
law  of  Nature,  in  reference  to  human  proliticness,  is  in 
constant  operation.  The  two  last  columns  of  the.  table 
give  us  the  following  facts,  classed  as  before. 

Kett.  t»t«Ch  Naroh.rc.f  W>>-  Birlk.   la  L»pl    Kffott 

li.hab.UM.  I*p»rlm«n(i.         1IW  Uarnagn.         1U0  Mai.  (1336.) 

4  to     5  2  197  3!J7 

3  to     4  3  430  380 

2  to     3  30  424  870 

1  to     2  44  420  375 

under  1  b  415  372 

and  M  I  263  253 


'  Bull.  L'umnel  «!•»  ScieMM,  Gteg.,  fcc^i.  vi,  pp.  314. 
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(4)  Is  there  any  possibility  of  gainsaying  the  con- 
clusion these  facts  force  upon  us ;  namely,  that  the 
fecundity  of  marriages  is  regulated  by  the  condensation 
of  the  population,  and  inversely  to  it?  Should  any 
evasion  be  attempted,  by  arguing  about  the  supposed 
prevalence  of  the  preventive  check  in  the  more  crowded 
districts,  and  the  consequent  postponement  of  mar- 
riages, a  reference  to  the  tables  already  given  will  in- 
stantly dissipate  it.  But  this  subject  will  be  distinctly 
discussed  hereafter.  ' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

0F  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION,  AS  PROVED  BV  THE  CENSUSES 
OF  PRUSSIA. 

(1)     I  small   now  briefly   examine  the   statistics   of 
Prussia,  with  which  the  labours  of  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  writers  on  the  subject,   Sussmilch,  has 
made  us  acquainted,  at  a  comparatively  early   period. 
In  the  third  volume  of  his  Gottliche  Ordnung,  the  mar- 
riages and  births  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  are  given 
at  two  different  and  distant  periods,  namely,  in  the 
years  1754  and  1784  ;  the  latter  I  presume  to  be  the 
most  correct,  which  is  generally  the  effect  of  repeated 
enumerations.     Each  of  them,  however,  equally  de- 
monstrates the  principle  of  population  for  which   I 
contend.  I  shall  only  premise  that  Prussia  is  a  country 
which,   it   is  well  known,   comprises  a  territory  exhi- 
biting the  utmost  variety  of  soil  and  surface ;    parts 
of  it  being  extraordinarily  fertile,  others  as  strikingly 
barren,  while  in  some  of  the  provinces  a  large  portion 
of  the  superficial  extent  is  taken  up  by  numerous  and 
extensive  lakes.     As  great  a  difference  in  the  moral 
and  political  condition  of  different  parts  of  that  mo- 
narchy  also  exists.      These    remarks    will    not   only 
account  for  those  variations  in  the  proportions  under 
consideration,   which  may  be  observed  on  comparing 
the  different  provinces,  but  will  even  constitute  them 
so  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  principle  for  which 
I  contend,  as  already  expounded.     I  have  only  to  add, 
in  reference  to  the  ensuing  table,  that  the  two  omissions 
which  will  be  perceived  in  it,  occur  in  the  document 
from  which  it  is  taken. 
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Table  LXVIL 

Demonstrating  ths  Law  of  Populatiow  FRO*  THt  Cntauou  OF 
Prussia,  at  two  skvrral  Prriods. 


PrOTiMM. 

InhabiUnlt 

on  a 

8qoara 

Latgae. 

Birthito 
Mch 

1756*  . 

Avwafe. 

Birth*  to 
each 

■•Mat*. 
1794». 

Aranft. 

West  Prussia  . 
Pomer&nia 

832 
928 

4.84 

U.84 

4.75 
4.69 

H.7*' 

East  Prussia 

New  Mark     . 
Mark  of  Branden-) 
burs;     •     •     •] 
East  Friesland     . 

1176 
1190 
1790 
1909 

5.07 
4.82 
8.88 
8.89 

4.14 

5.10 
4.43 
4.60 
3.66 

4.45 

1 

Guelderland    .      . 

Silesia  and  Glatz 

Cleves       .      . 
Miuden    and    Ra-1 
vensburg    .      .  J 
Magdeburg    . 

Neufchatel,  &c.   . 

2083 
2314 
2375 
2549 
2692 
2700 

4.33 

3.80 
3.67 
4.03 
3.39 

8.84 

3.74 
4.84 
4.03 
4.31 
4.57 
3.98 

4*9* 

■  i 

Halberstadt    .      . 
Ticklingburg  and  1 
Lingen      .     . j 

3142 
3461 

3.71 
3.59 

VS.  65 

4.48 
3.69 

li.W 

(2)  I  subjoin  another  table  similarly  constructed, 
but  calculated  on  the  facts  collected  by  Buschlng, 
which  Putter  has  appended  to  his  work  on  Germany ; 
supplying  an  omission  or  two  from  Baumann. 

•  Sussmikh,  Gott.  Ordn,  th.  iii.  Xsb^  p.  63. 
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Table  LXVIII, 

Demonstrating  thu  Law  op  Population  ptiom  thk  varying 
Pkolikicnus  in  thk  Pkovincs*  ok  Par**! a. 


PtCAtltto, 

on  ritcb 

Lei  pie. 

1'.  rl!i»  10 

NarrmfA 

Av#TH$w, 

West  Prussia  and  Netz 
Poracrnnia 

525,000 
428,451 

832 
923 

5.01 

5.06 

U.03 

East  Prussia    ' 
New  Mark 

Mark  of  Brandenburg 
East  Friesland 

855,000 
262,000 
705,000 
103,000 

4.54 

1175 
1190 
1790 
1909 

5.13 

4.68 
4.53 
3.83 

Guclderlrinil     . 
Sikslaand  Glate  .      . 

Mindciiaiul  Ravcnsburg 
Magdeburg      •      •      «■  | 
Xeufchatel 

50,000 

1,481,000 

95,000 

130,000 

280,000 

40,500 

17,000 

2083 
2314 
2375 
2319 
2692 
8700 
2833 

4.19 

5.19« 

4.16 

4.45 

4.66 

3.75 

3.55 

1.26 

llalbtrsladt,  &c.    .      . 
TicUingbtirg  ft  Lingen 

126,000 
45.000 

3149 
3461 

4.59 
3.30 

[3.94 

(3)     I  thus  collect  the  results  relating  to  Prussia  as 
I  have  done  those  regarding  France  and  England  : 

•  Th«   pn>lkficnj»i   of  Marriogoa   in  l»al>ly  tho  rnont  fcriilu  uf  any  in  lha  Pru*. 

SiUra  ia  an  ■tmoraat  oxroptian  from  tht  trail    limn.irchj  :    and  u,  iwrhapi,  Hie 

general  principle.     It  ii  unlv,  liowrvrr,  Irx.t  1,  i|iliil.  in  reference  toils  puteutiol 

an  apparent  one.    That  proTiuc*  a  pro-  ptoUucUvi'Dew. 
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InbAlrltnnt*  <o  a 
Sqmre  Milr, Omnia. 


Under  1000 
1000  to  2000 
2000  to  3000 
3000  to  4000 


Numlifr 

of 

I'l-i  Hiiro.. 


P.irfh.  (n 
10i> 

Marrim(r»«. 

171* 


434 

II! 

384 
365 


Mirlli.   I« 

MarriflCM, 
17*4. 


Hindi  r.i 

tfarriatfw 
t  Ucurhioa*  ) 


(4)  Thus  is  the  law  of  population  deduced  from  the 
registers  of  Prussia  also;  ami  werfl  the  argument  to 
pause  here,  it  is  conclusive.  The  results  obtained  from 
the  registers  of  this  and  the  preceding  countries,  exhi- 
biting, as  they  do  most  clearly,  the  principle  of  human 
increase,  it  is  utterly  impossible  should  have  been  the 
work  of  cliiiii'-r;  on  the  contrary,  the  regularity  with 
which  the  facts  class  themselves  in  conformity  with 
that  principle,  and  the  striking  analogy  which  the 
whole  of  them  bear  to  each  other,  demonstrate  equally 
the  design  of  Nature,  and  the  certainty  of  its  j 
pli^lmicnt. 

(5)  I  regret  that  I  have  not  had  access  to  any  m 
recent  Prussian  registers;  which  I  feel  confident  would, 
continue  to  indicate  the   law  of  population  as  plain ly 
as  the  preceding  ones  :  although  circumstances  already 
fully  explained    would   prepare  me    for  considerable 
inequalities  in  its  development,  in  addition  to  which 
an  emigration  to  the  Prussian  States,  unequalled   in 
its  amount  by  any  augmentations  from  a  similar  cause 
existing   in    any  other  country,    not   excepting  < 
America;  is  perpetually  taking  place,  and  consequently 
disturbing  the  regular  progress  of  the  population  in  a 
corresponding  degree.     The  following  table,  howc 
extracted  from  one   of  the   German    Almanacks    for 
1829',  and  taken,  it  appears,  from  the  Gazette  d'Etat\ 
in  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  the  facts  are  given  on 

1  Almaa.  de  Ootha,  1829.         *  Juil.  1828. 
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official  authority,  most  clearly  indicates  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  increast!  is  as  fully  operative  in  Prussia 
now  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  The  facts  are  classed 
agreeably  to  those  already  given,  and  arc  these. 


Table  LXIX. 

Demonstrating  tmk  Law  op  Pofwiatiox  ntoM  ths  comparative 
Increase  ix  thk  Provinvm  or  Prussia,  raoM  1820  to  192*. 


Vfvri***$.  A'. 

tobaMlMli 

«n  «  mill« 
carri. 

Mi]  In  cam*. 

rop<ilitioa  in  19*7. 

Arer*ip<i  \nnu*l 

incrra*«   nrr 
iml,   fr an 
TO  IflO 

Pomcrtmie 
West  Prussia  . 
East  Prussia  . 
Posnanic  . 

Vnder  '2000  »n  IK* 

1534 
1658 
1708 
1958 

567.1 
465.96 

702.77 
538.44 

870.058 

772.577 

1.200.549 

1.051.137 

1.588 
1.913 
1.856    - 
1.619 

Artnge  Iscraau. 

1.744 

miUe  carri. 

I5r:iudel)0urg  . 

From  2000  <»  J000 
on  Ji/io. 

2097 

723.21 

1.517.003 

1.151 

A»»|t  Iscrnur. 

1 .  151 

Sue   .      .      . 

Silesie       .      . 
Westphalie 

Fr.;,n  ItOftO  ft  -10(10 

i  i  ,iiit<>. 

3066 
3183 
3323 

455.33 

743.3 

364.3 

1.896.210 
2.365.949 
1.210.712 

1.332 
1.404 
1100 

Avrrnp  Urnme. 

1.308 

I5:i-Hillll  . 

ftp*  4000/k5000 

OH  ill/t". 

4090 

306.83 

1.115.250 

1.279 

Aimg*  IlKTMM. 

1.279 

JulieriL,  Cleves,^ 
B«rg      .      .    J 

5CJ00  fit  upttorj, 

on  ili  Ho. 

6068 

173.  19 

1.052. 803 

1.U4 

A  virus*  In<r<ut. 

1.114 
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(6)  Thus,  by  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that, 
during  the  last  eight  years,  the  increase  has  been  the 
greatest  where  the  population  has  been  the  smallest, 
and  that  the  difference  has  regularly  conformed  to, 
and,  indeed,  fully  confirmed,  the  law  of  population,  as 
deduced  from  the  statistics  of  other  countries,  and  by 
a  different  method.  Hence  where  there  were,  in  1827, 
lees  than  2000  inhabitants  on  the  square  German  mile, 
the  average  annual  increase  during  the  eight  preceding 
years  was  1.744  per  cent. ;  where  they  amounted  to 
between  2000  and  3000  on  the  same  space,  that  in- 
crease was  only  1.451 ;  where  to  between  3000  to 
4000,  it  was  1.308 ;  where  to  4000,  and  less  than  5000, 
1.279 ;  and,  lastly,  where  to  upwards  of  5000,  on  the 
same  area,  that  increase  was  1.114  only,  exhibiting 
a  difference,  comparing  the  first  and  last  sections, 
therefore,  in  the  annual  increase,  of  between  50  and 
60  per  cent. ;  the  intermediate  ones,  in  the  mean 
time,  classing  themselves  in  exact  conformity  with  tHe 
principle  under  consideration.  The  proof,  as  it  regards 
Prussia,  therefore,  might  well  be  considered  as  con- 
clusive. I  am  not  unwilling,  however,  to  submit  the 
principle  to  a  further  and  somewhat  more  rigorous  «*-. 
amination.  In  the  following  table,  then,  the  subdivi- 
sions of  these  provinces  are  taken  separately,  and  the 
whole  number  classed  as  before.  This  more  minute 
method  gives  the  following  results : 
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Taijle  LaX. 

Dkmoxhtratisg  thk  Law  of  Population  from  tiir  comparative 
Increase  in-  ins  Subdivision*  or  tii*  Provinces   of  Prussia, 
FROM  1620  TO  1827. 

.n«  Of 

PrBiliMii 

UK.: 

ii.-.  A 

earrf. 

Mill**  Mrrrm. 

lV>nil*tian  l» 

IttT. 

Avrr»!«  «nou. 

iiwrrtt*  |Mr 

caul,    fnjni  18N 

Koslin             .       . 

Mjirk'iuvrnliT      . 

<m  ihf  mU*  ecrrl 

vnitrr  1500. 

1210 
1418 

866 • 49 

315.  (Mi 

312.710 
446.709 

1.789 
3.086 

m>*Vm$*  )WCBT«W. 

1.912 

Bmmberg 
Qumbinneii   . 
Koniffsberg  .      . 

Sleltin      .      .      . 

Francltirt 

Slnlsund 

M>»«  I  Miii  / .  JO0O. 

1569 

167^ 
1731 
1759 
1876 
1952 

811.01 
297.07 
405.7 
233.13 
352.57 
75.48 

331.025 

•111^.440 
702.109 
409.992 
661.333 
147.356 

1.787 
1.923 
1.783 

1.650 
1 .  572 
1.327 

.ATfTapr  Unr-rmK. 

1.675 

Dalit /ic    . 
Poanatik        .     . 
Potsdam ... 

From  2000  to  2500. 

2159 
2199 

2309 

150.9 

327.43 

§70.64 

325.968 
720.112 

855.670 

1.791 
1.452 
1.330 

A  TMi^t  \  sercu* 

1 .  524 

Mugdcbourg'       . 
Ojtpcli.     . 
MmiKtrr . 
Tnve& 
Leigiiitz  .     .     . 

Frvm2bQ0t<i3Q00. 

2«3fi 
2714 
2948 

2990 
2990 

201.78 
247.63 
132.16 
120.99 
251.21 

539.807 
679.601 
SSfc . 998 
861.729 
751.151 

1.190 
1.857 
.830 
1.311 
1.096 

AtmcvinrrroM. 

1.804 

Alursebourg  . 
Amsbcrg.      .      . 
(Viblrntz  . 
J  *  i '  - ! :  1 1 1     . 

From  3000  /..  4000. 

3119 
317H 
3739 

3f>20 

180.20 
138.73 
109.43 
2  11. 43 

581.059 
489.706 
409 . 204 
935.194 

1.414 
1.263 
I.SfiO 

1.260 

AwnylncniM, 

|.89« 

Mi  ml  en     . 
Erfurt      .      .      . 
Aix-ln-ChujH-llo  - 

front  4000  to  5000. 

•1091 
4285 
4506 

93.41 

64.26 
76.41 

382.108 
275.374 

344.317 

1.470 
1.393 
1.034 

A-cn««  lnu*«ar. 

1.299 

Cologne   . 
Dusscldorf 

5061 
6829 

74.59 
98.9 

377.451 
675.352 

1.087 
1.141 

Anncr  mame. 

1.114 
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(7)  In  the  preceding  table,  then,  the  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  twenty-five  subdivisions  of  the 
Prussian  provinces,  respectively  calculated  as  before, 
evidences  the  principle  of  population  contended  for, 
by  a  difference  in  the  average  annual  increase  in  them, 
when  classed  as  before,  of  more  than  70  per  cent.,  and 
\  ;uied  as  follows:  in  that  division  of  the  table,  where 
the  inhabitants  on  the  square  German  mile  are 

Less  than  1500,  the  annual  increase  lias  been  1.912 

From  1500  to  20  DO 
•2000  In  2500 
2500  10  3000 
3000  lo  4000 
4000  to  5000 
and  5000  niiii  upwards  .  .  1.114 

(8)  These  proofs  of  the  true  principle  of  human 
increase,  to  which  I  have  only  had  access  while  these 
pages  were  printing,  are,  considering  the  circumstances 
already  mentioned,  too  striking  to  need  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. 

(9)  I  recollect  only  two  other  countries  of  which 
we  possess  regular  registers  of  marriages  and  births, 
which  have  not  been  adverted  to ;  namely,  Wales  and 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  :  the  former  of  which 
has  been  already  particularized  as  possessing  a  sur- 
face remarkably  varied  and  mountainous,  and,  conse- 
quently, forming  one  of  those  modifications  of  the 
general  rule  which  are  necessary  to  accomplish  its 
plain  purpose  as  a  law  of  beneficence  :  the  latter  has 
yet  to  be  considered  as  exhibiting,  in  one  and  the 
same  country,  the  principle  in  question,  accomplish- 
ing, through  the  very  means  of  its  apparent  exceptions, 
its  one  wise  and  uniform  intent.  Previously,  however, 
to  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the  censuses  of 
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that  kingdom,  I  shall  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  those  of  Ireland  and  the  United  States,  two  parts 
of  the  world  concerning  the  population  of  which 
more  has  been  latterly  said  than,  perhaps,  respecting 
the  increase  of  all  other  countries  of  the  earth  put 
together. 


•  ■  •  i :  - 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION,  AS  PROVED  BY  THE  CEMlUS 
OF  IRELAND. 

(1)  The  statistics  of  the  two  countries  last  named  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  Ireland  and  the  United  States, 
have  now  to  be  examined  in  proof  of  the  law  of  po- 
pulation ;  and  they  are  of  great  importance  in  the  pre- 
sent argument,  in  as  much  as  they  have  been1  per- 
petually appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
contrary  principle  of  human  increase,  and  its  inevitable 
effects.  It  is  true  that  no  general  or  authentic  re- 
gisters of  those  facts  on  which  the  demonstration 
has  been  hitherto  grounded,  namely,  of  marriages  and 
births,  are,  as  it  respects  these  countries,  in  exis- 
tence ;  a  deficiency  which  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 
render  it  impossible  to  derive  thence  any  proofs  what- 
ever bearing  upon  the  general  argument.  A  little 
consideration,  however,  will  enable  us  to  see  that  the 
censuses  of  each  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  true 
principle  of  human  increase,  though  the  examination 
has  to  be  pursued  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  the 
foregoing  ones  ;  but  this  dissimilarity  in  the  method 
of  arriving  at  the  conclusion  will,  if  that  conclusion 
coincide  with  those  already  deduced  from  so  many 
other  communities,  be  the  more  irresistible. 

(2)  The  census  of  Ireland,  for  it  is  to  that  which 
we  shall  first  advert,  presents  us  with  the  population 
of  the  Island,  and  of  each  county  separately,  divided 
into  thirteen  columns,  into  which  the  whole  number 
is  classed  according  to  the  ages  specified.  Now  it  is 
clear  that,  other  circumstances  being  the  sasocy  the 
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variations  in  the  proportion  of  children  mulct-  a  certain 
aye,  -ay  leu  years,  in  order  to  astsiiinUitx*  the  proof  as 
far  as  may  be  with  that  which  will  be  founded  OB  the 
American  ccii.ni.im'>,)  compared  with  the  prolific  udults, 
those,  for  instance,  from  the  ages  of  fifteen  to  forty 
indu-ivr,  will  indicate  the  pralificneqa  ofm&rriagee  in 
tin-  several  counties  throughout  the  island.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  there  is  a  difference,  and  if  so,  whether 
it  conform  to  the  law  of  population,  as  developed  in 
this  treatise,  or  otherwise  *? 

(3)     Before  proceeding  to  tins  examination,  I  will 
premise  that  one  particular  advantage  in  being  obliged 
to  pursue  the  argument  in  this  mode  is  as  obvious  as  it 
ifl  important.     It  disposes  at  once,  and  for  ever,  of  the 
plausible  objection  to  the   proofs   deduced  from  the 
former  method,  grounded  on  the  presumed  incorrect- 
ness in  the  registers  of  births  and  marriages;  an  objec- 
tion which   will   not  be  readily   resigned,  though  it  is 
plainly  B  most  futile  one,  as  urged  against  an  argument 
which  rests  on  comparative  results.     But  in  this  pro- 
cess, the  proof  is  wholly  free  from  all   such  suspicion; 
it  relies  on  facts  of  a  totally  d  liferent  nature,  namely. 
those  obtained  by  an  actual  enumeration  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  cannot  possibly  err  so 
as  to  afl'cct  the  argument ;  as  it  would  be  absurd  indeed 
to  suppose  that,  if  there  were  any  material  omissions  in 
the  enumeration,  they  would  be  confined  to  particular 
ages  of  it ;  and  it  is  char  that,  so  lougas  that  was  not 
the  case,  but  that  the  deficiency  was  proportionate 
throughout  (and  if  one  exist,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it 
should  be  otherwise),  the  result*  are  as  decisive,  as  far 
as  the  present  inquiry  is  concerned,  as  though  they 
were  critically  exact. 

(4)  It  is  highly  worthy  of  remark  that  these  two 
modes  of  proof,  though  perfectly  distinct  and  uncon- 
nected, are  of  such  a  nature,  as  not  only  to  supply  the 
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supposed  deficiencies  of  each,  but  to  act  as  a  check 
upon  one  another  throughout  ;  and  that  were  then-  no 
disturbing  cau»  b,  thejr  would,  thus  continued,  ah* 

ot  any  fallacy  in  the  general  dihiflliq  uck 

existed     Above  all,   the  circumstance  of  arriving  at 
the  same  conclusion  hy  so  opposite  a  method,  gives 
additional  BtKfigtll  to  the  entire  argument,  and  places. 
it  indeed,  it  may   be  confidently  asserted,  on  a  basis 
wholly  unassailaMc 

(5)     I  will  just  premise,  that  had  the  ensuing  de- 
monstration  been  less  <  It  ar,  I  should  not  have  fell  inv 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  principle  already  demon- 
strated, in  the  least  decree  shaken.    Though,  perhaps,  I 
individual  initiation  may  not  be  so  common   ther> 
it  is  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  for  those  who 
remove  permanently,  generally  do  so,  I  believe,  in  to-'* 
milies,  (which  circumstance  cannot  affect   the    argu- 
jiii  lit,)  still  the  fluctuations  in  the  population  are  »e«jy*' 
great,  especially  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year :  a  fact 
which,  I   confess,  prepared  me  for  a  tar  less  deciftfi^J 
proof  of  the  principle  of  population  than,  on  ex 
nation,  I  fad  Ireland  manifest. 

(G)  The  following  table',  then,  in  which  the  coun- 
ties of  Ireland  are  classed  according  to  the  density  of 
their  population  respectively,  gives  the  number  of 
children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  of  the  adnlta 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty,  in  each.  The 
conformity  of  the  variations  in  these  proportions  to  the 
principle  of  population,  as  laid  down  in  this  work, 
constitutes  the  proof  of  the  theory  as  grounded  upon 
the  census  of  Ireland. 
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(?)  From  the  preceding  table,  then,  it  appears  th 
hiking  the  counties  of  Ireland  indiscriminately,  (and 
there  arc  few  countries  of  equal  extent  in  which  there 
is  a  greater  dissimilarity  in  those  habits  which  have 
been  long  erroneously  supposed  to  govern  the  prin- 
ciple at  issue,)  there  are  in  those  counties  in  which 
there  are  under  200  inhabitants  on  the  square  mile, 
to  every  10,000  between  the  ages  of  15  and  40,  727  3 
children  under  ten  years  of  age;  where  there  arc  from 
200  to  300  inhabitants  on  the  same  space,  there  the 
proportion  sinks  to  7019;  where  from  300  to  400,  it 
tails  to  6686 j  from  400  to  500,  to  G738;  and,  lastly, 
in  the  county  of  Dublin,  where  there  arc  upwards  of 
twice  that  number  of  inhabitants,  the  proportion  of 
children  to  the  same  number  of  adults  is  as  low  as 
6254. 

(8)    I  might  have  divided  the  first  sections  of  > 
Ion-going  table  so  as  to  have  matin  them  differ,  in  point 
of  population,  50  only  on  each  square  mile;  and  (with 
one  exception  only)    the  results,  though  thus  made 
more  numerous  and  minute,  would  still   have   1> 
equally  regular.     But  this  is  unnecessary.     It  i6  im- 
possible  to  render  the  demonstration,  as  it    rcg 
Ireland,  more  satisfactory  and  conclusive1. 


1  A»  ii  rrtpects  llio  farther  phviiolo 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION,  AS  PROVED  BY  THE  CENSUSES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMBUICA. 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America,  as  the  country 
whence  the  anti-populationists  have  professed  to  de- 
rive their  proofs  of  what  they  term  the  geometric 
ratio  of  human  increase,  demand  our  especial  atten- 
tion. Here,  again,  the  registers  of  marriages  and 
births  are  wanting;  but  the  population  having  been 
taken  four  successive  times,  and  not  only  classed  in 
ages  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  an  inquiry  as  that 
pursued  respecting  Ireland,  but  into  sexe9  also,  afford- 
ing an  additional  precision  tn  tin-  computation,  I  have 
been  induced  to  give  particular  consideration  to  the 
censuses  of  this  important  country. 

(2)  1  need  not  call  to  the  reader's  recollect  ion  what 
is  constantly  asserted  respecting  this  favoured  part  of 
the  world,  concerning  which,   we  .  <  d.  that  the 

means  of  subsistence  are  in  profuse  abundance,  the 
marriages  early  and  universal,  and,  in  fact,  where  "no 
"  human  consideration  operates  as  a  hindrance  to 
"  reproduction1."  If,  therefore,  the  principle  of  po- 
pulation for  which  I  contend  were  not  an  inherent 
law  of  Nature,  but  one  whose  operations  were  resolv- 
able into  the  varied  influence  of  the  checks  so  much 
alluded  to,  here  it  would  cease  to  display  itself,  or,  at 
least,  give  very  feeble  indications  of  its  existence.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  how  opposite  is  the  fact. 

1  Dt.  ScyUrt,  Auiwicuu  Statistics,  |'.  i.'. 
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(3)  Again,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  vari- 
ations in  the  population  of  the  United  States  are  neces- 
sarily confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  its  maximum, 
in  the  best  peopled  States,  not  equalling  the  minimum 
of  inhabitants  on  an  equal  space,  as  given  in  the  first 
division  of  the  English  counties,  in  a  preceding  tables 
Hence,  I  confess,  that  though  I  had  fully  satisfied 
myself  as  to  the  existence  of  the  principle  in  question, 
I  hardly  supposed  it  would  begin  to  operate  percepf 
■tibly  in  a  population  so  exceedingly  scattered  as  that 
of  America.  The  contrary  is,  however,  again  the  feet'; 
and,  I  think,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  law  of  huma^ 
increase  receives  a  confirmation  from  the  New  -World^ 
as  to  its  minute  and  universal  application,  which  place! 
it  henceforth  beyond  the  reach  of  all  cavil  and  conr 
tradiction. 

(4)  I  shall  first  collect  the  facts  which  the  earlj 
regular  census  of  America,  that  of  1790,  presents j  hi 
which,  however,  the  classification  is  less  adapted  t| 
the  purpose  I  have  in  view,  than  that  since  adopted. 
The  following  table  is  copied  from  Dr.  Seyberjt's,  §taf 
tistical  Annals  of  America1.  ...    i 

1  Dr.  Seybert,  Statistical  Annals,  p.  2ft. 
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(5)  The  foregoing  table  seems  to  indicate  the  law 
of  increase  with  sutlicient,  and,  indeed,  striking  pre- 
cision; hut  ;is  the  proofs  nre  founded  upon  a  com- 
parison of  very  large  sections  •  of  the  p"| 
namely,  between  the  whole  of  the  females  and  the 
mala  under  sbrisan  years  of  age,  and  m  it  nn  be 
reasonably  supposed  that  other  causes,  beside*  those 
atn -iliutulilo  in  a  difference  in  the  proUfiflBew  of  mar- 
riages,  mav  have  ititii  foretl  with  their  relative  propor- 
tions, 1  lay  less  stress  upon  the  results  as  positive  proofs, 
than,  pcih.ij'r-.  tin-,  really  deserve ;  and  because  the 
followiug  demonstration  sril!  be  constructed  in  such  a 
m;inner  as  must,  I  think,  entirely  obviate  all  objection* 
wlmiMiever. 

(6)  It  is  a  fact  universally  admitted,  that  the  nu- 
pile  age  of  t  lit-  females  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  compared  with  thai  in  the  motheV  country, 
[s  considerably  anticipated;  and, again,  that  the  period! 
of  their  prolificness  is  abridged,  bo  as  to  terminate  more 
than  proportionately  earlier.  Without  accumnlai 
unnecessary  proofs  of  an  uncontradicted  fact.it  may  ho 
safely  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  children  under  ten 
yean  <«f  agC  aiv  |  ii  oi  lured  by  the  females  from  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  forty-five ;  and  in  so  doing  we  may 
be  certain  that  we  are  correct,  to  a  degree  of  ex- 
actness which  must  give  the  utmost  possible  pre- 
cision   to   the   argument;   for  should    any  deviations 

ir,  they  will  be  very  trilling  in  number,  and  un- 
questionably evenly  distributed  throughout.  Now, 
allowing  thai  for  which  the  advocates  for  a  contrary 
theory  contend  so  constantly,  namely,  that  the  preven- 
tive i  heck  does  not  exist  in  America,  or  what  amounts 
to  tli  thing  in  this  discussion,  that  it  operates,  if 

at    ill,  equally;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  mor 
satisfactory  test  of  the  principle  for  which  1  am  urgu- 
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ing  could  not  possibly  be  imagined,  than  that  famished 
by  the  American  census*"!*;  ami  the  more  important,  as 
differing  totally  from  that  to  which  the  censuses  of  the 
other  countries  have  been  submitted,  excepting  that  of 
la-land;  and,  as  compared  even  with  the  latter,  still 
more  conclusive,  because  founded  upon  more  minute 
and  decisive  data.  Not  very  applicable  to  tin1  pur- 
poses  of  science  in  other  respects,  in  this  particular 
the  divisions  of  the  census  of  the  United  States  are 
precisely  fitted  to  our  purpose,  and  Invaluable  to  the 
argument.  Assuming  that  the  females  between  six- 
teen and  forty-five  produce  the  children  under  ten,  it 
is  found,  on  examination,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  has  varied  in  different  States 
in  every  census  :  whether  that  variation  conforms  to 
and  eiMifiniis  t He  law  of  population  promulgated  in 
this  treatise  is  the  important  question,  The  following 
tables,  iu  which,  as  in  the  preceding  ones,  the  divisions 
arc  classed  according  to  the  condensation  of  the  in- 
habitants, decide  this  as  it  regard*  the  United  .States 
of  America. 
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1. 

2.7 

4. 

5.7 

6.5 

7. 

879 

1,917 

8,600 

3.940 

1.108 

25,831 

39,426 

37.488 

48,755 

1.110 
4,285 
6,651 

9,478 
54. 

90,815 
sC.304 
80,404 

215 

158,974 

341,894 

Ki-uiiicky 

N.  Carolina    . 

Virginia     . 

.roliim      . 
Pennaylvnnia 

fWd  10  is  20. 

30,000 

49,000 

7U.O0II 
■■I  030 
46,  sou 

106.511 
555,500 
1)74,622 
415,115 
810,091 

10.1 
11.5 
13.9 
17.2, 
17.3 

55,431 

71,877 
106.062 

39.557 
140.786 

125,910 
133,437 
196,192 
77,156 
270.233 

419.713 

795,24b 

189 

Npw  York 
Vermont    . 
Nc«  Huni[i-liiu 
Maryland 

New  .!  crsey     . 
Pnm  20  to  30. 

46,085 

10,237 

9.491 

14,000 

8,320 

959,049 
217,89f> 
214,160 
380,546 
245,562 

20.8 

a  i .  2 

22.6 
27.1 

29.5 

170,944 

41.775 
42,732 
46,783 
42,553 

323,878 
74,708 
66,579 
74,730 
73,866 

178 

344,787 

613,776 

Delaware 

»»•»  30  to  40. 

2,120 

72,674 

34.2 

11,068 

18.673 

168 

11,068 

18,673 

Rhone  Island 

Connecticut    . 
MussochuacUs 

40  anil  uuwurJi. 

1,580 
4,(i74 
6,250 

76,931 
261,042 
472.040 

te.t 

56. 

75. 

IB  155 
51,266 
9  5,595 

81,290 

7»,725- 
135,811 

162,016 

230,826 

142 

| 
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(7)     Thus  is  it   that  the  three  iirsl  s  of  the 

United  States  demonstrate  the  principle  of  population. 
Even  regarding  our  own  country,  when  1  had  become 
fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that  principle,  I  hardly 
expected  that  under  so  great  a  number  of  disturbing 
ottBM,  ''-s  npflWtioa  RQuld  be  so  certain  and  exact 
ta  |dapt  itself  to  variations  as  small  as  fifty  in  the 
square  mile,  yet  such,  us  has  been  seen,  is  the  bet 
But  that  in  America  the  same  principle  should  \tc 
regularly  apparent   in  divisions  five-fold    as    minute, 

[ted  Btill  greater  surprise,  as  it  yet  more  excel 
ni)'  expectation,     it  may  be  thought  difficult  to  as- 
sign an  adequate  reason  for  effects  so  astonishingly 
regular,  resulting  from  causes  thus  minutely  varied  ; 
ili<    I'irN,  however?  admit  of  no  dispute,  but  as  tiny 
occur  in  a  part  nf  the  world  where  wo  arc  assured  no 
human  considerations  affect  the  principle  of  reproduc- 
tion, we  may  the  more  confidently  believe,  that  they 
proceed  from  the   undisturbed  operations  of  nature, 
and  therefore  prove  the  principle  at  issue  th 
clearly   and   indisputably.     Instead  of  collecting  the 
proportions  educed   from  the  foregoing  tables  of  this 
iliipttr,    I    shall   merely    direct   the    reader  to    their 
Striking  and  uniform  result-. 

(8)  I  shall,  however,  appeal  particularly  to  the 
List  .  ensas  of  the  United  States,  that  of  1820,  and 
shall  divide  it  iii  reference  to  the  condensation  of  the 
population  still  more  minutely,  not  in  order  to  prove 
more  clearly  the  principle  at  issue,  which  it  may  be 
hoped  is  now  unnecessary,  but  for  a  purpose  that  will 
U   subsequently  explained. 
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D2MOKSTRAT1NO   THE    LAW     OF   POPULATION     FROM     TII8     ClKSUS  Of 

18*0,  of  TBI  I'Mrtu  Statu. 


•uut.Or. 

An* 

Mil/,. 

r<vn)MI<a 
■ 
imol 

II 
1*4 

►  rmjl.i 

Ma* 

1ft  W  43. 

Lluliba 

■M  1 
10. 

-    - 

Michigan  . 
Missouri   . 
Archaimis 
lllmoi*      .      . 

larippi    . 

Aliiliiiuia   .      . 
Louisiana 
1  minimi 

Under  '■)  on  Mr 
*fl*fr*  mate. 

164,000 

n;..:m 
76.981 
56,122 
13,500 
46,000 

31,000 

8,896 
66,586 
14,216 
55,211 

197,801 

l;>3.4i)7 
1  17.17- 

.05 
.1 
.2 
1 

I.fi 
9.1 
3.2 
1.3 

■>..\  ia 

'.'.Hits 

6,608. 

14,618 
12.400 
25,644 

2,350 

20,443 

4,562 

20.112 

32,913 
22.879 
67,313 

216 

81,312 

175,896 

Georgia    . 
Maine 

from  5  A>  10. 

62,000 

32,02* 

340,989 
298,335 

5.4 
9. 

31,007 
59,07 1 

68,621 

95,782 

176 

98,079 

164,403 

Tfiinossee 
N.  Carolina    . 
Kentucky       • 
Ohio  .     .     . 

r'r-m  10  In  13. 

40,000 

40,000 

39.000 

in. ooo 

422,013 
038,820 
564,817 
5B1.4S4 

10.5 
18.8 
11.1 
14.5 

15.2 

59,500 
80,889 

77,388 
102,131 

181,165 
146,446 

160.691 
917,719 

205 

i6,02l 

Virginia    ■ 
From  19  In  20. 

70,000 

1,065,366 

118,406 

202,448 

171 

118,406 

202,41a 

s.  Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Vermont  . 

N«wllam]i:-liin- 
Marylanil 
New  York 

■2  J. i»ki  i 
46,800 
10.237 
9,491 
14,000 
46,085 

502,74 1 
1,049,45* 
235,764 
244,161 
407,:i5>(» 
1,372.812 

20.6 
29 . 4 

98. 

•25.7 
29.1 

29 .  7 

83.3 
34.3 

44.601 

194.749 

18,888 

MI.6I  18 

1,640 
262.391 

82,649 

8,091 
7  1 ,035 
70,066 

80,965 
139,121 

166 

854.380 

1,084,926 

New  Jersey    . 

Delaware 

ftroai30ro40. 

8,320 

3,1X1 

277,575 

72,7  1!» 

50,330 
11,110 

81.97G 
17,72ft 

162 

440 

99,704 

Rhode  Island 
Connecticut    . 

I-,  m  io  to  60. 

1,560 
4,674 

83,059 
275,248 

59.5 
Sfi,6 

17.073 
56.274 

22,447 
72,187 

129 

78,352 

91.584 

Massachusetts 

6,251 

523,287 

83.7 

110,526 

133,25a 

120 

\ 

Move  80. 

110,526 

133,253 
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(0)  The  ei;_;lii  result.-,  of  the  last  table,  deduced  from 
l1!!'  c.'ii.sn-  of  1820,  which  it  may  \y  \Ay  rouclu- 

ded  is  the  most  correct,  are  thus  :  There  have  been  to 
every  hundred  females  from  sixteen  to  forty-five  j'eara 
ofa^e,  tin-  following  proportion  of  children  under  ten: 
when-  tin-  inhabitants  have  been,  on  the  .square  mile 

under  5  (the  case  in  8  of  the  State*)  .  216 


from  5  to  10 

('-') 

Efl  t.>  15 

(0 

15  to  20 

(I) 

20  lo  30 

(6) 

30  tw  10 

(?) 

.      40  to  50 

none. 

50  to  60 

(2) 

60  and  upward?  (1) 

(10)  I  have  divided  the  twenty-six  States  and  Ter- 
ritories (exclusive  of  Columbia  or  the  city  of  Wash- 
ingtou)thus  minutely,  for  the  very  purpose  of  cxlubitm-j. 
an  :i[»|ii:iriil  deviation  from  the  principle  advan 
which  occurs  in  the  second  section,  and  which  need  not 
to  have  appeared,  had  the  classification  been  somewhat 
different.  But  I  purposely  introduce  and  point  it  out 
to  notice  as  an  example  of  those  many  exceptions 
which,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  must  constantly 
arise,  and  which,  when  duly  considered  and  under- 
stood, constitute  direct  proofs  of  the  general  rule. 
The  two  States  in  the  second  line  are  those  of  Maine 
and  GeorglXL.  The  first  of  these,  it  is  true,  contains  a 
territory  of  32,028  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
208,335  souls;  on  which  the  calculation  of  i)  indivi- 
duals ouly  on  the  square  mile  is  made.  But  how  stands 
the  real  fact  ?  We  are  informed,  on  the  best  authority, 
(that  of  Mr.  Warden.)  that  of  this  extent,  7578  square 
miles  only  are,  properly  speaking,  peopled  ;  the  in- 
terior, comprising  above  25,000,  being  almost  totally 
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uninhabited,  numbering  in  1817  only  1.500  families'. 
Maine,  therefore,  being  thus  net i lied.  (and  noim  will 
say  that,  in  reference  to  the  argument,  it  ought  not  to 
be  so,)  places  itself  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  above  table, 
or  precisely  where  it  should  have  been  in  regard  to  its 
actual  proliticness  :  so  exactly  does  the  principle  of 
population  manifest  itself,  even  in  its  very  exceptions, 
when  such  are  duly  examined.  The  other  State. 
Georgia,  it  is  well  known,  is  similarly  circumstanced 
with  Maine,  though  not  in  a  like  degree. 

(11)  But  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
these  individual  cases,  I  shall  collect  the  whole  of  tin- 
decisive  tacts  which  the  foregoing  tables  present,  and 
place  them  at  once  before  the  render.     Since  the  eom- 

ueement  of  this  century,  the  rule  of  increase,  then, 

in  America,  according  to  the  three  last  official  censuses, 
has  been  thus.  There  have  been  to  every  hundred 
females  from  sixteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  the  fol- 
lowing proportion  of  children  under  ten.  Where  the 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  have  been, 

under  5  (of  which  there  liaveurcu  20  instances)  216  children. 

from    5  to  10               .  7  .          200 

10  to   I  i               .  11  .          196 

15  to  20  &  l&L 

20  to  25               .  6  176 

25  to  30               .  7  163 

30  to  40               .  i  160 

40  to  50               .  3  144 

50  to  60               .  4  .          139 

60  and  upwards    .  3  .          135 

(12)  It  is  not  in  my  power  still  further  to  illustrate 
the  principle,  by  an  appeal  to  the  subdivisions  of  the 
States,  as  has  already  been  done  in  reference  to  those  of 
one  of  the  counties  of  England.  Nor  is  it  in  the  leas! 
necessary  so  to  do.  I  may,  however,  just  refer  td  the 
New  England  States  of  the  Union,  distinct  from  thy 

'  Wwden,  Statistical  Account  of  the  United  State*,  ret.  i ,  p.  330. 
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others  :  as  in  those  the  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  be 
more  stationary,  and  are  certainly  of  more  uniform 
habits,  than  in  the  rest  of  those  composing  the  Confe- 
deration. They  corroborate  the  principle  at  issue  thus 
minutely : 

Table  LXXV1. 


mil 

IntiabiUilt 

on  • 
K]oue  Nile. 

16  W  4». 

OQtai 

.  .,  in  ■ 

octiMO. 

Massachusetts    . 
Connecticut        .      . 
Rhode  Island     . 
New  Hampshire 
Maine     .... 

83.7 
58.6 
52.5 
•25.7 

y. 

1000 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

1205 

1314 
13S4 
1621 

(13)  Such  are  the  facts  contained  in  the  censuses 
of  America, — the  very  country  and  the  iuVnu.-al  do- 
lutncnts  which  have  been  long  supposed  to 
strate  the  principle  of  population,  which  it  is  the  main 
i>i 1 1  pose  of  this  treatise  to  refute.  They  utterly  subvert 
that  theory  by  shewing,  most  indubitably,  not  merely 
tin-  fallacy — the  impossibility  of  a  geometric  ratio  of 
human  twntease  in  tin-  United  Stairs,  independent  of 
foreign  accessions  ;  but  they  demonstrate,  at  the  same 
time,  the,  existence  of  the  true  law  of  population,  and 
exhibit  it  in  constant  operation,  where,  were  it  not  a 
principle  inherent  in  Nature,  no  imairinable 
ion  Id  be  assigned  why  it  should  have  the  least  influ- 
ence. I  might  also  shev.  dial  the  actual  increase  in 
the  different  divisions  of  that  threat  confederation  fol- 
lows in  the  same  order  as  their  respective  prolincuess; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  this  part  of  an  argu- 
ment, which,  1  think,  wmtld  be  deemed  final  and  con- 
i  tusive  v,vre  it  founded  solely  on  the  statistics  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION,  AS  PROVED  BY  THE  CENSUSES 
OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETUEHIVMi- 

(1 )  Tjik  censuses  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
os  recently  published,  may  be  Hid  to  embody  the 
main  exceptions  from  the  principle  of  population  now 
promulgated.  They  will,  however,  on  due  exaniina- 
t i»m,  be  found  merely  to  concentrate  those  modifica- 
tions of  it  which,  as  previously  shewn,  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  general  rule  ;  exhibiting  it  in  those 
adaptations  which  constitute  it  in  all  situations,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  a  law  of  uniform  and  uni- 
versal beneficence. 

(2)  It  lias  been  already  said,  that  the  prdlifiaaeea 
of  human  beings  i^  ululated  by  the  degree  of  their 
accumulation,  but  with  a  further  reference  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  space  they  occupy.  Hence,  ill. ■  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  consisting1,  as  it  does,  of  a  country 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  equability  and  present 
fertility  of  its  surface,  ought,  on  a  comparison  with 
Other  countries  not  possessed  of  similar  advantages, 
to  be  eminently  prolific;  and  such  appears  to  be  the 
fact.  It  has  also  been  stated,  that  the  measure  of 
human  fecundity  has  a  direct  relation  to  that  of  the 
mortality  which  prevails  in  any  particular  district  or 
country;  and  the  nature  and  necessity  of  this  regula- 
tion, also,  is  most  apparent ;  as' without  it  the  very 
same  degree  of  fruit  fulness  might  consign  one  nation  to 
an  actual  surcharge  of  inhabitants,  and  another  to  in- 
evitable desolation.  The  country  now  under  considera- 
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tion  i.s  remarkable  for  exhibiting  a  variation  in  the  ratio 
of  mortality  in  its  different  provinces,  perhaps  wholly 
unequalled  elsewhere,  the  extremes  being  as  wide  as 
from  1  death  in  31  of  the  inhabitants,  to  1  in  about 
58;  which  variation,  as  lias  lu-eii  alre:nlv  mentioned, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  its  statistical  authorities  has  ob- 
served, is  coincident  with  that  of  the  prolificness  of 
the  same  provinces ', 

(3)  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  independently  of 
the  difference  in  those  moral  causes  which,  more  or 
less,  influence  the  question,  and  which  exist  in  the 
Pays-Bas  in  their  widest  extremes,  the  variations  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  population  are  such  as  to 
require  a  computation  of  considerable  complexity,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  this  highly-important 
problem.  And  the  attempt,  moreover,  is  rendered 
still  more  difficult,  though  I  hope  not  insuperable,  by 
the  known  inaccuracies  of  the  official  documents;  the 
census  being  composed  of  enumerations  conducted  at 
various  periods  and,  indeed,  under  different  govern- 
ments, and,  as  it  seems,  supplemented  by  a  series  of 
mere  approximations*.  Imperfect,  however,  as  are 
these  documents,  1  think,  we  may  deduce  from  them  a 
striking  proof  of  the  true  principle  of  population,  and 
the  more  important,  as  shewing  that  it  still  pursues  and 
secures  its  ultimate  design,  even  by  means  of  apparent 
exceptions  from  its  own  general  laws.  The  following 
facts  arc  taken,  principally,  from  Quetelet. 

1  QmicWjRfthcrrliMSUIirtiquMttir     Population,   &t.,  pp.  2,   3. 
Im  P»ya-B*a,  p.  49.  rln.Tf Hva   8tali»ti«juu«,  pp.  4 

*8wM.  QiMtdol,  Rechwchei  »ur  U     um  Author. 
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D£MONi7H\nva  tub  Law  ok  PorotA-nex  rwu  Till  C*X>US8S 

OF  TUB  KlNOOOM  Or  THH  NlSTIIBRI.AXl>S. 

1    . 

Pnrnni 

Ar»»  la 
Wtafea. 

Population. 

U 
is 

4 

m 

I 

i 

I 

n 

m 

ililH 

■ 

1. 

si 

pi 

Am 

Zealand .      . 

138,036 

127,659 

80 

31.4 

20.7 

1647 

114  5.49 

N.  Holland 

229,200 

988,425 

165 

34.5 

23.2 

1418 

1044.50    J'W 

S.  Holland 
Utwclii. 

287,830 
127,617 

432,054 

115,64*1 

159 
90 

35.0 
36.3, 

23.9 

1326 

1134.71 

lis  4.  Mi 

.070 

.Olis 

24.3 

1388 

S.  Brubunt    • 

307,733 

499,602 

159 

38.2 

26.1 

1214 

1425.45 

.068 

W. glanders 

317,422 

557,871 

175 

40.7 

27.5 

1179 

138 

5.01 

.073 

Orery»«r»      . 

329,961 

158,399 

48 

13.o 

26.5 

147b 

193 

I.C0 

.071 

E.  Flanders 

298,370 

681,489 

228 

44.8 

28.4 

1289 

165 

5.82 

.051 

Ft**        .      . 

260,732 

199,335 

76 

46.1 

27.1 

1520 

129 

5.75 

,086 

Liege      .      . 

LiwiWourg     . 

282,593 

455.3)6 

327,161 
317,387 

115 
69 

46.2 
47.5 

28.9 
29.2 

1296 

154 

5.33 
3.09 

.065 

.053 

1319 

90 

Anrers    . 
Groniiigui 

282,293 

205,(159 

319,893 
153,860 

112 

75 

48.8 
49.3 

80.7 
28.9 

1208 
1432 

143 

119 

1.65 

.v:,c, 

5.47 

.078 

H:iili:nlll 

377,390 

:>:ko..i< 

142 

51.1 

27.4 

1604 

I3ii 

4.98 

.117  3 

X.  Brabant   • 

484,896 

321,917 

66 

51.4 

29. a 

1481 

150 

6.14 

.059 

Gucldrcs 

509,195 

285,575 

56 

53.7 

27.6 

1761 

131 

1.75 

.069 

Luxembourg; 

626.313 

903  JBfl 

15 

53.fi 

27.9 

1725 

150 

5.37 

.080 

Drt-uthc  . 

223,  852 

58,383 

23 

55. 

27.8 

1779 

130 

4.69 

.IIS7 

Namur    . 

345,610 

187,411 

54 

57.9 

29.8 

1629 

15 15.06 

.Q62 
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(4)  The  Inn -lint;  t  ;ihle  gives  the  content*  in  hec- 
tares, the  population,  and  its  comparative  density,  as 

j  ;<■■  the  proportion  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages in  each  of  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands;  and 
also  the  increase  calculated,  on  the  difference  of  the 
births  and  deaths,  in  every  100,000  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  proportions  alluded  to,  which,  as  hi  lore  observed, 
are  extremely  various,  have  plainly  a  relation  to  each 
other;  though  there  is  us  evidently  -nine  other  power- 
ful cause,  which  materially  affects  that  relation,  and 
consequently  determines  the  increase.  To  develop 
that  cause,  is  the  object  of  the  present  inquiry.  And. 
first,  it  is  not  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  popu- 
lation which  occasions  the  striking  difference  in  the 
proliricncss  and  increase  which  appears  in  the  preced- 
ing document;  or,  if  it  is,  it  does  so  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  suppositions  of  the  anti-populationists. 
lint,  this,  as  a  fundamental  error  of  their  system,  will  be 
adverted  to  hereafter.  Nor,  second,  is  it  the  proportion 
of  births  to  the  population,  even,  which  determines  the 
increase.  Thus,  if  we  advert  to  Lite  sixth  and  the  t- 

columufi  in    this  tabic,  we  shall  find,  thai    during    five 
years,  where  the  births  are  to  the  population  as  one  in 

20—81    inclusive,  the 

22—83 

24—25 

25—27              .  .            .              .i'Tf. 

28—  89              .  .            .              .'ii. | 

30  ami  upwards  .            .              .056 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  clear  that  the  increase  is  not  regu- 
lated by  the  relative  proportion  uf  the  births  merely. 

(5)  Nothing,  then,  remains  as  an  adequate  cause 
of  these  variations  (and  Nature  never  acts  without 
one),  but  that  which  has  been  found  operative  iii 
every  country  hitherto  examined ;  namely,  Space, 
or  the  comparative  condensation  of  the  population. 
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If  we  apply  thin  principle  to  the  facts  of  a  single 
year,  the  severest  test  that  can  well  be  imagined, 
we  shall  find  the  proportion  of  the  births  and 
deaths  so  regulated  as  clearly  to  indicate  its  truth. 
Thus,  adverting  to  the  seventh  column  of  the  pre- 
ceding table,  we  find  that  where  the  annual  increase 
is,  on  the  balance  of  the  births  and  deaths,  upon  every 
100,000  inhabitants,  under  1200,  there  are,  on  the 
average,  175  inhabitants  on  every  100  hectares; 
where  that  increase  is  from  1200  to  1400,  which  is 
the  ease  in  seven  provinces,  there  the  mean  number 
ot  individuals,  on  the  same  space,  is  only  133;  where 
the  increase  is  from  1400  to  lu'OO,  which  occurs  in 
five  cases,  there  the  average  number  is  still  less, 
and  amounts  to  barely  86 ;  and  lastly,  in  the  six 
remaining  provinces,  where  the  increase  is  as  high 
as  from  1G00  to  1800,  the  population  is  the  thinnest, 
being  at  the  rate  of  75  only.  Or,  to  construct  the 
computation  differently.  In  the  three  provinces,  in 
which  there  are  less  than  50  inhabitants  on  each  100 
hectares,  there  the  increase  resulting  from  the  dif- 
ference between  the  births  and  deaths  amounts,  on 
the  average,  to  1059  on  every  100,000  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  where  there  are  from  50  to  100  indi\  (duals  on 
the  same  space,  which  is  the  case  in  eight  pro- 
vinces, there  thai  increase  falls  to  1522;  where  there 
are  from  100  to  150  (of  which  there  are  three  cases 
only),  to  1399  ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  five  remaining  pro- 
vinces, where  the  population  is  the  most  dense,  there 
being  150  and  upwards  on  the  same  extent,  there 
the  increase  is  the  least,  and  amounts,  on  the  average, 
to  1284  only. 

(6)  But,  to  extend  the  examination  to  the  increase 
during  the  five  years  from  1820  to  1825,  as  expressed 
in  the  last  column  of  the  table.  The  difference  in 
that  increase,  comparing  the  least  peopled  province 
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Drenthe,  with  the  greatest,  East  Flanders,  is  more 
than  70  per  cent. :  but  to  class  the  whole  in  five  divi- 
sions, according  to  the  density  of  the  population  in 
the  several  provinces,  the  following  are  the 
exhibiting  a  gradation  in  precise  conformity  with  the 
principle  laid  down,  and  involving1  a  difference,  in  the 
increase,  of  between  50  and  GO  per  cent. 


Inhaliilinlii  lo  100  h«cl*m. 

N'adlbaff  of 
l'roviac«a. 

Hlhn    rn.-.i,.  «a  C 
JW.. 

Under  50 
50  to  100 
100  to  150 
150  to  200 
200  and  upwards. 

8 
8 

3 

4 

1 

.0793 
.0663 
.WIG 
.0627 
.0510 

(7)  These,  then,  are  the  results  deducted  from  an 
examination  of  the  censuses  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  superficial  observers  have  sup- 
posed to  negative  the  principle  which  I  ha  \  i  Enun- 
ciated. On  the  contrary,  they  establish  a  species  of 
proof  in  its  favour,  founded  even  on  the  very  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  it,  exhibiting  the  law 
of  population  accomplishing  with  equal  certainty  its 
ultimate  designs,  when  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  operates  arc  the  most  varied,  and  so  adjusting  them 
into  a  series  of  minute  and  constant  adaj  as 

still  to  regulate  the  increase  of  human  beings  by  the 
space  they  have  to  possess,  and  the  means  provided  for 
their  sustentation. 

(h)     That  the  average  ratio  of  increase  in  this  or  in 
any  other  country  where  the  numbers  are  augmenting, 
will  not  be  continual,  is  clear  from  the  uirivei 
denoe  of  the  proofs  already  advanced  ;  to  fray  not!, 
about   that  part  of  such  increase  as  is  occasioned    by 
the  late  improvement  in  the   expectation   of  human 
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life,  and  which  must,  in  its  very  nature,  be  temporaiy. 
But,  in  reference  to  tin*  particular  portion  of  Buropc, 
the  most  densely  peopled  of  uny  considerable  country 
upon  earth,  it  may  lie  asked  whether  any  increase 
whatever  does  not  militate  against  the  general  argu- 
ment advanced  in  this  treatise,  which  goes  to  prove 
the  existence  of  an  accurate  balance  between  the 
numbers  of  human  beings  and  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence? I  answer ;  Certainly  not.  In  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  it  is  true,  there  are  214  indivi- 
duals upon  the  square  mile1,  but  still  at  least  two- 
sevenths  of  the  soil  are  uncultivated  ;  and  even  as  it 
respects  its  most  densely  peopled  districts,  in  some  of 
which  there  is  nearly  treble  that  number  on  the  same 
space,  we  are  assured  that  "  no  country  in  Europe  pro- 
"  vides  from  its  soil  so  great  ;i  quantity  of  sustenance, 
'  not  only  for  its  inhabitants,  but  so  large  a  surplus  of 
"food  for  exportation,  and  such  valuable  commodities 
"  to  exchange-  for  articles  of  foreign  growth,  as  Flan- 
"dersV  But  if  the  principle  of  population  now 
developed  is  true,  Nature  has  been  too  wise  and  too 
kind  to  render  any  country  whatever  dependent 
upon  another  for  the  necessaries  of  life;  having  so 
ordained  her  laws,  both  physical  and  moral,  that 
while  every  nation  upon  earth  has  within  itself  the 
means  of  comfortable  subsistence  to  all  the  popula- 
tion that  it  contains,  or  ever  shall  contain,  so  by  the 
full  development  of  those  means  is  that  population 
advanced  to  it.s  utmost  degree  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  therefore, 
is  still  underpeopled,  either  in  reference  to  its  own 
interests  or  those  of  the  surround  lag  nations.  Nature 
is  remedying  the  deficiency,  and  in  the  manner  which 
fully  demonstrates  the  true  principle  of  human  increase. 

1  Eney.  Br.'t,  Sup.,  Art,  Netherlands,        •  Lowe,  Prcieat  State,  &c,  p.  128. 
p.  68. 
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OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION  i  AS  PROVED  BY  THE  CBNSUSBfi 
OF  THE  TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

(1)  The  fourth  proof  of  the  principle  of  populatr 
as  regulating  the  InCMBM  <>!'  human  beings  inversely 
to  the  condensation  of  their  numbers,  was  stated 
to  be  founded  on  the  comparative  proliticness  of 
marriages  in  towns,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants. 

(2)  I  confess,  however,  that  this  fact  does  not  seem 
essential  to  the  general  argument,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  are  not  necessarily  crowded  in  proportion  to 
their  population  and  extent;  nor  arc  the  eauses  \erv 
apparent,  why  marriages  in  a  place,  for  example. 
where  there  are  twenty  thousand  persons  resident, 
should,  on  the  average,  be  less  prolific  than  another 
where  there  an  ten  thousand  only.  Such,  however,  i> 
the  case;  and  after,  having  detected  this  singular 
law  of  Nature  also,  1  thought  it  not  only  too  curious 
in  itself,  but  far  too  important  to  the  general  argurn 
to  be  omitted  ;  manifesting,  as  it  docs,  that  there  arc 
other  powerful,  though  occult,  causes  in  undoubted 
operation,  beside  those  which  are  more  obvious  and 
explicable,  by  whieh  Nature  regulates  the  increase  of 
human  beings. 

(3)  The  ensuing  table  eompfiaea  10,3  towns  of 
England,  being  the  whole  number  of  those  contained 
in  the  population  tfbttnfetl  in  whieh  the  marriages, 
births,   and  deaths,  are  separately  given.      .\ 
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these,  four  or  five  in  number,  might  have  been  omitted 
with  advantage  to  the  demonstration,  in  giving  still 
greater  precision  and  regularity  to  the  results  relatively 
considered ;  and  these  omissions  the  observations  in 
the  abstracts  themselves  would  have  abundantly  jus- 
tified. But  neither  in  this  nor  any  other  instance, 
when  constructing  the  preceding  tables,  have  I  made 
such  exceptions,  as  I  wished  wholly  to  avoid  any 
charge  or  suspicion  of  selecting  facts  to  serve  a 
particular  purpose.  Against  the  following  demonstra- 
tion no  such  objection  can  therefore  be  taken.  I 
have  only  to  premise  that*  in  classifying  the  towns 
among  which  there  has  been  so  great  a  variation  in 
the  increase,  I  have  taken,  as  the  fairest  mode,  the 
mean  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  1811  and  1821  j 
upon  which,  of  course,  all  the  proportions  are  calcu- 
lated. 
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(0  Such  is  the  irrefragable  demonstration  which 
the  towns  of  England  afford  to  the  principle  6f  popu- 
lation. It  may,  indeed,  be  possibly  objected  that  gome 
of  them,  separately  considered,  exhibit  considerable 
deviations  from  the  general  proportions.  It  is  ad- 
mitted :  and  the  reader's  attention  is  purposely  called 
to  such  instances;  for  it  will  be  found  that,  wherever 
the  necessary  information  ran  be  obtained  respeel 
them,  they  instantly  afford  so  many  eonfinnatioi 
the  main  position  advanced.     Had  these  ions 

been  excluded  or  properly  rectified,  the  preceding 
tables  would,  I  am  fully  convinced,  have  assumed  the 
exactness  of  a  mathematical  demonstration  ;  but  I  am 
aware  that  this  mode  would  have  laid  the  proof  open 
to  tin-  objection  (often  a  valid  one)  of  being  | 
of  a  series  of  mere  selections,  to  the  rejection  ol 
fact  which  did  not  suit  the  argument  :  a  practice  whk 
is  frequently  pursued  with  gTeat  ingenuity  and  tc 
much  success.  Several  of  the  instance  erf  these  Aen 
ations  might  be  advanced,  were  it  net •exsary.  W< 
wich,  for  example,  is  far  too  prolific,  and  inch 
according  to  the  abstracts,  impossibly  so,  but 
error  originates  in  the  fact  of  the  marriages  in  I 
vicinity  of  London  being  often  celebrated  in  thai 
which  circumstance  also  gives  the  prolitienexs  of  mar- 
riages in  the  towns,  and  even  counties  adjacent  to 
the  metropolis,  too  high.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  Greenwich  and  Dcptford,  and  other  places 
similarly  situated.  Adverting  to  the  last  divisions  of 
the  table,  to  which  the  reader's  attention  will  pro- 
bably be  particularly  directed,  in  that  class  which 
comprehends  the  towns  having  from  />0,000  to 
100,000  inhabitants,  considerable  ditfereuces  will  be 
found  in  the  proportion  in  question,  if  they  be  indi- 
vidually examined.  Bristol,  for  instance,  will  gpv6  only 
159    baptisms   to   100  marriages,    whereas  the  si 
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proportion  in  Leeds  is  as  high  as  307.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  many  couples  are  married  in  Bristol  who 
reside  in  adjacent  pnphfil :  a  fact  which  is  recognized 
in  the  abstracts,  lessening,  therefore,  the  apparent 
fecundity  of  marriages  in  that  city;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population 
of  Leeds  belongs  to  the  country  jurisdiction  of  that 
borough,  and  consequently,  on  the  principle  contended 
for,  the  fecundity  of  marriages  ought  to  rise  higher 
there  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  whole  popula- 
tion inclosed  in  the  town  properly  so  called.  Such  is 
the  fact.  Again,  in  the  last  division  in  the  table,  Man- 
chester seems  somewhat  misplaced ;  but  that  would 
be  rectified  were  the  omissions  in  the  baptisms,  ns  ex- 
plained in  the  published  abstract  of  the  registers,  taken 
into  the  account.  The  city  of  Lichfield,  in  the  sixth 
division,  seems  less  fruitful  of  births,  in  proportion  to 
the  marriages,  than  it  ought  to  be ;  but  this  also  is  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance,  that  the  marriages  of  the 
county  of  that  city  are  usually  celebrated  there,  while 
the  baptisms  are  sometimes  solemnized  in  another 
hundred.  Chester  also  appears  too  sterile ;  but  mar- 
riages from  Flintshire,  which  are  constantly  taking 
place  in  that  city,  fully  account  for  it.  Beverley, 
on  the  contrary,  seems  too  fruitful ;  but  this,  I  un- 
derstand, is  explained  by  a  contrary  fact,  namely, 
that  many  of  the  marriages  which  belong  to  that 
place  are  celebrated  at  Hull.  I  might  greatly  extend 
these  remarks,  were  it  necessary  ;  but,  in  the  foregoing 
table,  it  hay  been  seen,  that  1  have  availed  myself  of 
no  exceptions  whatever,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cavil 
it  would  have  occasioned  had  1  done  so ;  and,  indeed, 
wherever  the  facts  are  sufficiently  numerous,  such  a 
course  is  unnecessary.  These  diilerences,  however, 
prove  the  importance  of  establishing  our  conclusions 
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upon  averages  formed  from  a  sufficient  number  of 
facts  ;  when  the  probabilities  are  that  the  variation* 
amongst  them  will  become  reciprocally  balanced. 

(5)  It  may  not  be  unnecessary,  in  further  illustra- 
tion and  confirmation  of  the  principle  laid  down,  to 
add  to  this  table  another,  shewing  the  same  propor- 
tions in  the  most  thinly  populated  districts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  constructing  this,  the  reader  may  rest 
assured,  that  in  no  cases  were  selections  made  of  those 
parts  which  were  the  most  fecund,  but  upon  the  fairer 
principle  of  taking  the  hundred,  wapentake,  or  division 
from  each  of  the  counties  which  appeared  the  least 
densely  peopled ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  better  guide 
to  determine  this  point,  taking  those  where  the  number 
of  agricultural  families,  as  specified  in  the  abstracts, 
was  the  largest  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants.  It  was  inferred,  that  where  this  pro- 
portion was  greatest,  there  the  largest  space  of  ground 
must  be  covered  by  the  same  number  of  inhabitants; 
the  very  nature  of  that  avocation  seeming  to  secure  a 
tolerably  correct  conclusion  in  this  respect.  The  table, 
thus  collected,  is  as  follows  : 
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(6)  The  important  results  which  the  preceding- 
tables  establish  are  these.  In  the  rural  divisions  of 
the  country,  where  the  population  is  sparingly  disse- 
minated, and  agriculture  mainly  prevails,  the  average 
annual  proportion  of  marriages  to  baptisms  axe 


as 

100  to  477 

In  towns,  under 

1900  inhabitants,  (1) 

100  to  467 

from 

1900  to 

2000    (2) 

100  to  428 

2000  to 

9000(10) 

100  to  390 

8000  to 

4000  (12) 

100  to  360 

4000  to 

5000  (11) 

100  to  356 

5000  to 

10,000  (SO) 

100  to  827 

10,000  to 

20,000  (22) 

100  to  304 

20,000  to 

50,000  (10) 

100  to  282 

60,000  to  100,000    (4) 

100  to  240 

100,000  and  upwards  (3) 

100  to  234 

Such  is  the  irrefragable  evidence  which  the  regis-j 
ters  of  the  towns  of  England  bear  to  the  true  prun 
ciple  of  population.  i 

(7)  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  series  of  pub-; 
lished  facts,  of  a  similar  nature,  regarding  the  towns 
of  any  other  countries,  which  would  enable  us  to  ex-» 
tend  the  present  proof,  were  it  necessary  to  do  so.  Wa 
have  seen,  indeed,  that  where  the  censuses  are  divided] 
into  ages,  as  in  America  and  Ireland,  the  argument 
may  be  pursued  by  a  different  method,  and  with  at 
least  equal  success.  But,  in  the  censuses  of  the 
former  country  the  towns  are  not  particularized,  and 
ia  the  latter,  there  are  only  eight  towns  and  cities  of 
exempt  jurisdiction,  concerning  which  the  facts  neces- 
sary to  the  present  inquiry  are  given ;  far  too  small  a 
number  to  render  what  has  been  urged  respecting  the 
necessity  of  establishing  general  principles  on  the 
average  of  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  applicable. 
Let  us,  however,  venture  to  examine  whether  even 
these  do  not,  in  some  degree,  indicate  the  truth  pf  the 
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principle'  so  fully  demonstrated  by  a  reference  to 
towns  ol"  this  sister  island. 


Table  LXXX. 

Emiihiti.no  tiik  comparative  Promficnbss  ok  thb  Bight  Towns 
awd  Cities  of  Ireland,  thb  Popvlation  or  which  is 

SRPARATKLY  GIVEN  IN  TUB  CbN8U3  OF  18S1. 


T«WB»  »tlil  Cillrv 

III  1*81. 

InluibituU 
lielwcrn. 
It  ud  40. 

Chill. c„ 
anrlvr  10. 

Prcfwrtloo 

lo 
fvtt;  1000. 

Carricklcrgus   . 

8023 

3J55 

2298 

737.7 

Drogheda   .      , 

18,118 

7609 

4726 

621. L 

Kilkenny                 . 

23,230 

9877 

6053 

612.9 

Cialway       . 

27,775 

12,092 

7359 

608.6 

W.tu-rford  .      .      .      . 

28,679 

12,329 

7447 

604.0 

Limerick    . 

50,045 

26,089 

15,604 

598.1 

Cork 

100,058 

43.515 

25,894 

595.0 

Dublin        .      .      .      . 

185,881 

89,952 

42,321 

170.4 

(8)  The  regularity  of  the  proofs  elicited  in  the 
preceding;  table,  founded  as  they  an-  upon  single  in- 
( is.  surpassed,  I  confess,  ray  anticipation;  though 
prepared,  by  the  preceding  tables,  ccnili<lently  to 
aspect  an  unequivocal  indi< -at.ion  of  the  truth  of  the 
general  principle.  They  exceed  in  exactness  those 
exhibited  by  the  towns  of  England  if  individually  exa- 
mined, lint  i Ids,  when  duly  considered,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  those  variations  in  the  apparent 
prolificness  of  the  latter,  resolvable  into  some  pecu- 
liarity of  jurisdiction,  local  custom,  or  other  irregu- 
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larity,  affecting  the  registers  of  marriages  and  bap- 
tisms, do  not  influence  the  results  deduced  from  an 
actual  enumeration  and  classification  of  the  existing 
inhabitants.  Hence  arises  the  precision  with  which 
the  towns  of  Ireland  arrange  themselves,  conformably 
to  the  present  argument. 

(9)  Before  I  enter  upon  a  different  branch  of  the 
general  argument,  I  will  pause  to  ask,  whether  the 
truth  of  the  main  position  is  not  already  abundantly 
established  ?  If  the  proofs  adduced  in  this  and  the 
preceding  chapters  are  not  sufficient  to  place  this 
great  and  important  principle  of  Nature  beyond  the 
Teach  of  doubt  or  contradiction,  can  any  facts,  how- 
ever striking,  numerous,  and  uniform,  relating  to  any 
subject  whatever,  be  regarded  as  amounting  to  demon- 
stration? 


/. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OK  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION.    PROVED  BY  THE  EFFECTS  OF 

AN  INCREASE  OK  INllAMTAXTS  ON  HUMAN  PRO- 
L1FICNKSS  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

(1)  Having,  I  trust,  demonstrated  the  law  of  popu- 
lation as  at  present  expounded,  and  shewn  that  it  is 
in  actual  operation,  by  an  appeal  to  the  comparative 
prnlifirni-ss  of  different  countries,  and  likewise  to  the 
several  divisions  of  each;  I  proceed  to  .mother  branch 
of  the  general  argument,  and  shrill  now  shew  that  in 
the  same  countries  and  districts  such  prolificness  has, 
in  precise  conformity  to  the  principle  propounded, 
varied  at  different  periods  as  their  population  has 
fluctuated.  Hitherto  the  argument  has  had  reference 
to  space  only:  in  pursuing  it  historically,  time  will 
give  its  seal  to  the  demonstration. 

(2)  The  difficulty  attending  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  A 
considerable  one  has  been  already  encountered,  in  the 
paucity  of  statistical  documents  regarding  the  present 
movements  of  the  population  in  most  countries;  and 
as  we  go  farther  back,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  these  documents  will  become  still  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  more  deficient  in  correctness.  Sufficient  ma- 
terials may  nevertheless  be  gleaned,  wherewith  to  con- 
struct an  argument  in  favour  of  the-  theory  advanced, 
which,  I  think,  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  overturn, 
even  were  there  no  other  and  more  direct  proofs  in  its 
favour. 

(3)  Let  us,  therefore,  now  inquire  whether,  under 
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otherwise  equal  circumstances,  the  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages has  not,  in  the  same  countries  and  districts, 
diminished  as  their  population  has  advanced. 

(4)  I  say,  "under  otherwise  equal  circumstances;" 
for,  as  it  forms  an  essential  part  of  my  argument,  to 
shew  that  growing  numbers  have  hitherto  been  the 
great  means  of  diffusing  increasing  plenty  in  every 
community,  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  "fewness  of 
people  "  has  ever  been  accompanied  by  real  poverty 
and  destitution ;  so  some  past  period  in  the  history  of 
a  country  might  possibly  be  selected,  when  its  popula- 
tion has  been  so  irresistibly  checked  by  tyranny,  or 
abject  wretchedness,  as  to  place  the  principle  of  pror 
Uficness  under  restraints  that  would  make  it  physically 
impossible  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  species 
should  be  developed.  Few  instances,  however,  of  this 
kind  will,  I  think,  be  discovered  in  any  population  at 
all  civilized;  the  laws  of  Nature,  which  operate  to 
rescue  mankind  from  wretchedness  by  increasing  their 
numbers,  being  generally  too  powerful  to  be  easily 
withstood.  I  may  add  that  certain  national  events 
must,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  have  a  very 
considerable  effect  on  the  fecundity  of  marriages,  and 
especially  wars,  for  reasons  perfectly  apparent.  Spar- 
tan story  affords  us  a  striking  evidence  of  this  fact; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  travel  beyond  our  own  shores* 
or  out  of  our  own  times,  in  proof  of  it.  The  effect 
which  the  return  of  peace  has  had,  at  the  three  several 
times  when  that  event  has  occurred,  since  the  period' 
at  which  the  annual  registers  of  England,  now  pub- 
lished, commence,  is  strikingly  conclusive  upon  this 
point,  as  is  shewn  elsewhere.  These  explanations  are 
the  result  of  no  after-thoughts,  dictated  by  the  strait* 
into  which  it  may  be  supposed  the  argument  would; 
otherwise  be  pushed :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  clearlyj 
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implied  by  the  terms  in  which  the  proposition  isneces- 
;iiilv  anil  constantly  qualified. 
(5)  To  pursue  the  present  inquiry  in  the  same 
order  as  the  preceding  one.  I  cotinneucu  with  England. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  author  who  has  given  the  aver- 
age prolilicncss  of  marriages  in  this  country  bofovil 
Gregory  King,  whose  industrious  and.  accurate  habits 
|Kcnliurly  qualified  him  for  those  statistical  inquiries, 
whieh  he  pursued  with  so  much  eagerness.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  his  statements  may  be  far  more 
safely  relied  upon  than  many  of  those  whieh  pmfes* 
to  be  derived  from  authentic  documents.  &M  ealcula- 
Ihui  nl  the  proportion  of  marriages  and  births  in  dif- 
ferent situations  in  England  has,  I  think,  been  rarely 
disputed,  and  it  enables  us  to  extend  the  comparison 
nl  lo  be  B8de  to  u  distance  of  a  century  and  a  half: 
— a  period,  the  length  of  which  is  important  to  the  argu- 
ment, as  it  exhibits  ihe  population  in  a  very  different 
state  in  point  of  numbers,  and  pivs< Ufa  the  proof  an 
founded  on  the  average  results  of  sufficiently  remote 

periods. 

Table  LXXXI. 

Shkwimg  Tint  KrriiiATBD   PftoLirxcifHw  or   Marbiaoks   w   Eno- 

LAND.    AT  THK   CL08*   OK  THU   SjtVKNTItltMM    (..' I \T V H V . 


PI  ten. 

or 

I  a1i  abut  nit. 

On*  A*. 
nail  M»r- 
rim*.  In 

N.rnWr 

uf 

MttllMfU. 

CtuMrn 
la  ofia 

IMil  ' to 

1 

BlfllM. 

Louilou    . 

539,400 

i. 

20,000 
30,600 

UO.Ihii 

106 

:1,111m 

Lar^e  Towns  . 

SpwllTm 
Country  Places] 

870,000 
4,100.000 

12S 
141 

IjgM 

4.6 

29,200 

4.8 

' 

5,500,000 

134 

41,000 

4.66 

190,760 

47G 
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(6)  The  next  computation  ;is  ro  the  comparative 
prolificnesft  of  marriages  in  this  country,  is  in  Dr. 
Short's  work,  where  he  has  presented  us  with  the 
fruits  of  his  great  and  persevering:  industry,  in  a  series 
of  tables  containing-  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
of  a  considerable  number  of  places,  dividing  them  into 
two  periods;  the  former  of  which,  as  going  back  into  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  registers  were  notoriously 
incorrect,  and  more  especially  those  of  the  nuu-ria- 
and  births,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  much  depended  upon. 

The  second  period,  however,  is  not  open  to  this  objec- 
tion, at  least  to  a  similar  extent;  and  ending,  as  it  gene- 
rally docs,  at  about  the  close  of  the  first  third  part  of  I 
eighteenth  century,  may  properly  enough  exhibit  I 

n  suit  we  are  in  search  of,  at  the  second  stage  of  our 
inquiry,  namely,  about  half  a  century  after  tin-  dati 
Gregory  Kings  document.  According  to  Short,  the 
prolificness  of  marriatres  had  then  considerably  ai 
both  in  towns  and  country;  as  he  gives  it  in  the  latter 
at  about  4^  each,  and  in  the  former,  as  less  than  tour 
children  each. 

(7)  We  shall  now  take  up  the  inquiry,  guided  in 
some  measure  by  the  documents  published  in  the  Popu- 
lation Abstracts;  and  even  in  these,  we  regret  to  - 
that  much  uncertainty  necessarily  prevails.  Mar- 
riages, it  is  true,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment which  took  effect  in  1754,  may  be  regarded  as 
correctly  gfveUj  not  so,  however,  the  births.  It  nO 
be  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Rickman,  that 
tli.  improvement  in  the  registers  from  that  period  to 
the  present  time  has  been  progressive,  referring,  of 
course,  to  baptisms  and  burials  only;  and  these  atrain 
can  only  have  been  less  perfectly  given  in  the  more 
early  parts  of  the  published  registers,  by  errors  of 
omission.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  the  former  of 
the  periods  about  to  be  particularized,  compared  with 
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tin-  latter  ones,  the  marriages  appear  Irs.-  prolific  than 
they  actually  were;  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  (K. 
comparative  device  of  fecundity  assigned  fej  tbetn  is 
less  in  t In-  former,  and  greater  in  the  latter,  than  it 
ought  to  be.  Another  important  fact  must  not  be 
omitted.  The  number  of  UlegitUttte  births,  which, 
owing  to  the  more  orowded  st;ite  of  the  population  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  other  causes, 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  employment  being  so 
materially  iilti n  cl.  1ms,  unquestionably,  gradually  and 
tly  augmented  during  the  latter  half  of  the  term 
in  question ;  increasing,  consequently,  the  proportion 
of  fecundity  assigned  in  those  tables  to  the  nmrriau;<  -  : 
there  being,  uiifortumitcly,  no  separate  column  spe- 
cifying the  number  of  these,  as  there  is  in  France, 
which  would  have  given  us  an  opportunity  of  recti- 
fying the  error.  Lastly,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  those  bodies  of  dissenters,  which  regularly 
crl<  ijiah  i heir  baptisms  in  their  own  chapels.  Inure 
not,  on  the  whole,  relatively  to  the  amount  of  the 
population,  decreased'  Dr.  Price,  indeed,  confidently 
asserted  that  they  had  considerably  diminished.  As 
to  the  most  numerous  body  of  separatists,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Mi  thodists,  they  are  still  in  the  habit  of  bap- 
tizing and  burying  at  the  churches,  at  least  surh  . 
their  practice  up  to  the  period  when  the  present,  in- 
quiry will  terminate,  namely,  1811. 

(&)  The  I. irt lis  and  marriages  from  1810  to  1820 
are  excluded  from  the  ensuing  table,  for  the  reason 
Mr.  Rickman  intimates;  namely,  because  the  increased 
proportion  of  the  former  "  arises  from  the  parish 
"  register  act  of  1812,  under  which  private  baptisms 
u  are  more  frequently  registered  than  heretofore?',"  to 
nlii.li  ur,i\  In  added  another,  mid  still  more  important 
HMson, — the  return  of  general  peace  during  this  in- 

'  Hiakraan,  Purnkrtiun  AUtrert.  PrvHim.  0b.,|..  -tx-rii.,  &c. 
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terval ;  which  had  the  effect  of  reuniting  many  scores 
of  thousands  of  married  couples,  most  of  them  in  the 
prime  of  their  existence.  Even  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
short  as  it  proved,  had  no  slight  effect  upon  the  fer- 
tility of  the  marriages  at  the  period  when  it  took 
place.  Without  any  further  remarks,  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing table ;  as  constructed  by  Mr.  Rickman,  with  the 
exception  of  his  last  item. 

Table  LXXXII. 

Shewing   thk    average    Piottncmsa    or    thx    Maekiagei    or 
England,  during  half  a  Cintuey,  vi*.,  kuom  1760  to  1810'. 


Period*. 

Marriages. 

Baptiiaw, 

Avenge. 

1760 

1770 
1780 

100 
100 
100 

866  " 

861 

356 

361 

1785 

J     1790 

1795 

100 
100 
100 

366  1 

359 

353 

> 

359 

|     1800 
1805 
1810 

100 
100 
100 

340  i 

850 

360 

360 

(9)  This  diminution  in  the  proportions  of  baptisms 
to  marriages,  under  the  cirumstances  already  noticed, 
and  especially  as  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
registers,  as  it  regards  the  baptisms,  have  been  "  pro- 
gressively improving"  in  correctness,  seems  a  very 
decisive   proof  of  the  principle  in  question,  as    it 

1  Bkfaun,  Population  AMracta,  Prelim.  OW,  p.  jawiii. 
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it  n-urds   England.      The  facts  already  advanced  are, 
when  collected,  as  follows  : 


Table  LXXXIII. 

- 

Shetyixg  thk  Diminishing  Fecundity  ok  Maiiriauxs  IN  E.XlLA.tl), 


.  POPULATION   HAS  INCRK.15ED. 


p«i»a«. 


1680 
1730 
1770 
1790 

1805 


PopuHlioiii 


5,500,000 
5,800,000 
7,500.000 
8,700,000 
10,678,500 


U&ml^*. 


4.65 
4.25 
3.61 
3.59 
3.50 


(10)  The  argument  has  next  to  be  considered  in 
reference  to  France;  a  country  placed  under  such 
varying  and  gitTflflrdUMUy  i JZN  EUDi stances  during  the 
hist  balf  century,  as  to  put  the  principle  at  issue  to 
the  m\  <i< -st  jms.sililr  ti'st.  The  poj)tilation,  however, 
hits,  on  the  whole,  greatly  increased  during  that 
hi  in,  and  1  shall  give  the  facts  bearing  upon  the 
question  relative  to  both  periods,  as  calculated  by  M. 
liiiioiston  de  (hateauneuf,  who,  however,  has  not  the 
least  idea  of  the  induction  from  them,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  professed  supporter  of  tlte  theory  op- 
posed throughout  this  tTeatise.  They  cannot,  there- 
fore, Ik-  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  selected 
with  a  view  to  serve  the  present  argument. 


SlIKWIVG   THAT  THt  FkCI'NMTV  Of  MaRAIAGII    IX  FfUNCfi 
DIMIS-ISHBD    AJ    ITS  POPULATION    HAS  INCU1  VSSO.' 


Portion,.  IXotUVNn, 

rmoMflMM  to 

it-- !'...  .i 

1  in  txaf 

N.«si.i». 
■»>.<hmW   , 

1  <a*r.ff 

Deaths      - 

Births-     - 

.Marriages 

IllvgilitimU'S 

818,490 
963,200 

30.2 
25.7 

763. 
957.970 

39.9 

31 

213,770 
20,499 

111-3 
1210.4 

224,570 
tr,7.67 

135.3 
462.2 

!*ruliftcncu  of  ra«rw(50  in  1780, 1 
illrffitiinatai  taclwkd       -      J 

4.4 

Hmlifimrw  I 

3.9 

Previously  lo  what  is  called  in  the  above  tabic  the 
old  State  of  Prance,  the  Abbe*  d*Bxpilly  gave  a  state- 
ment of  the  marriages  and  births  of  all  France  from 
the  year*  1754  to  1763  inclusive;  and  the  fecund Hy 
of  marriages  in  this  more  remote  term,  the  populntmn 
being  then  smaller,  was  higher,  and  amounted  to  I  "> 
children  to  each  *. 

(II)     Beyond  dispute,  therefore,  this  vast  and  im- 
portant ei'untrv  affords  an  historical  as  well  as  present 

demonstration  of  tin-  truth  of  the  principle  of  human 
inen  laid  down  in  this  Book.      It  would  l>e  Ol 

\.iin  to  assert,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  this 
favoured  division  of  the  world  have  not  enlarged  their 
comforts  with  their  enlarging  numbers,  or  to  si 
that  the    government   of    the   Bourbons,    since    f 
restoration,   ha*  not  been  as  favourable  to  the  count* 
I-  |iu  uoufi  to  the   revolution.       As  to  the  eo 

'  B««u«hi»   il<   Ch*U*uMuf,    Bui.        '  Barton,  Ot*wrv.itinii«,  fcc,  Truuv- 
Umittv    d*t«.  tt  HiUMlMUt,    tii--     imuh.-I  ihcAnivi  II  > 

ri.Ui.  f,ta. 
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tive  prevalence  of  what  is  called  the  preventive  check, 
the  table  speaks  for  itself;  nor  can  I  conceive  how 
the  force  of  the  proofs  which  France  yields  to  the  law 
of  population  can  be  denied  or  evaded. 

(12)  1  would  not  give  undue  weight  to  the  proofa 
derived  from  short  periods  of  time,  but  I  cannot  refniin 
remarking,  that  when  the  registers  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  for  a  few  years  past  are  properly  examined, 
there  seems  to  be  an  uniform  tendency  to  a  gradual 
1 1 iiinution  in  the  ratio  of  human  fecundity  in  the 
whole  of  them.  Such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
last  mentioned  kingdom,  France.  The  movements  of 
the  population  there  have  been  published  annually 
since  the  year  1817,  of  which,  however,  I  ha\e  the 
accounts  only  as  far  as  1825 '.  These  confirm  the  pre- 
sent argument  most  entirely,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  constructed  upon  the  particulars  which 
will  be  given  in  a  table  inserted  in  the  fifth  Book  pf 
this  treatise,  to  which  1  refer  the  reader  in  proof  that 
the  results  are  of  too  uniform  a  tendency  to  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  they  can  arise  from  what  is  called  chance. 

Table  LXXXV. 

Shewing  that  the  PnouncvEs*  or  Marriages  in  France  ii 

STILL    DIMINISHING  WITH  THE  lNCRBA*K    OF  ITU  POPULATION. 


V#at». 

Drtlhr 

Marringfl. 

BirOi*. 

Coacrplliwf. 

Birth*  to 
Uamtgm 

•  "..n.-.-i. 

100 
Mtrrlifm 

18171 

•"       3,058,891 
1 820  J  | 

842,204 

3,333,717 

3,566,017 

421 

423 

1921  • 

to  )  3,031,717 
1BS4J 

063,063 

3,600,257 

3,614,079 

374 

375 

1  While  Ihi.  «hpnt  was  fcoing  through  1.H2VU  !    """1   •''*  cooecprwu»   («t> 

the  m*m,  1  liate  Iwil  an  opportunity  uf  inntoil  ax  lieforw)  to  1,830,1*0  :  the  peo- 

e*t«i«lra|j  the  enquiry  to  the  reara  1926  portion  of  Ixrth  1o  lOOmamagaa,  having 

aiul  1827;  the  raArriarcaio which  year,  therefor*   decline.  1  !.i  37A  »iUl  further 

■ ...tml  to    !MM,5W;    tho  birth*  to  coTrobojatc»  the  principle  in  question. 

Vol.  11.  2  ' 
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(13)  The  facts  developed  in  this  synopsis  of  a  pre- 
ceding table,  including  eight  successive  years,  and 
divided  into  two  equal  periods,  which  are,  therefore, 
only  four  years  apart,  prove  that  the  principle  shewn 
to  have  influenced  the  prolificness  of  marriages  in 
France  during  the  last  half  century,  is  still  in  exist- 
ence and  active  operation.  As  the  population  in- 
creases, that  prolificness  diminishes ;  and  I  must  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  contradiction  which  is 
given  to  the  idea  that  an  excess  of  deaths  augments 
the  number  of  marriages,  or  that  the  preventive  check 
is  on  the  increase  in  that  great  country.  The  autho- 
rities upon  this  subject  compute  the  advance  of  the 
population  at  little  more  than  a  half  per  cent. ;  the 
mortality  actually  diminishes,  but  the  marriages  during 
this  comparatively  short  term  have  advanced  above  14 
per  cent,  and  are,  in  the  latter  section,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  in  126  on  the  entire  population.  I  recur  to 
these  considerations,  which  more  properly  belong  to 
a  different  part  of  the  argument ;  but  I  think  the  falla- 
cious assertions  of  the  anti-populationists  on  these 
points,  assertions  so  confidently  and  perpetually  re- 
peated, cannot  be  too  often  confronted  with  the  truth. 

(14)  Regarding  the  remainder  of  the  argument,  I 
confess  I  am  less  solicitous;  I  shall,  nevertheless, 
pursue  it  through  the  different  countries  the  statistics 
of  which  have  been  appealed  to  in  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  :  and  first  as  to  Russia. 

(15)  Respecting  this  vast  empire,  there  have  been 
few  statistical  documents  published  till  of  late  which 
are  deserving  the  least  attention.  The  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  Empress  Catherine  respecting  the 
prolificness  of  marriages  there,  are  as  worthless  as  the 
facts  of  a  contrary  nature  which  Mr.  Malthus  has  got 
together  concerning  that  country :  both  are  impossibi- 
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lities  to  the  degree  of  being  completely  ridiculous '. 
I  am  at  present  aware  of  only  one  series  of  documents 
by  which  we  can  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  pro- 
lificness  of  Russia  diminishes  as  its  population  in- 
creases. It  is  that  which  presents  us,  during  a  term  of 
thirty-one  years,  with  the  annual  increase,  or  other- 
wise, of  the  population  of  the  Greek  communion  in 
the  whole  empire,  the  number  of  which  is  stated  to 
have  amounted,  according  to  an  actual  enumeration, 
in  1822,  to  40,351,000.  This  increase  is  calculated 
by  the  excess  of  the  births  over  the  deaths  in  each 
year8. 

1  For  instance,  Mr.  Maltha*  quotes  tricU  instanced  it  Moscow,  whereas  we 

from  Mr.  Hermazw,  that  the  prolificness  know  that,   in   that   Government,    the 

of  marriages  in  several  of  the  govern-  number  of  the  births  is  to  that  of  the 

montsisonly  three  children  each;  and  marriages,  as  5.26  to  1.    See  Bid.  Uni- 


he  has  elsewhere  supposed  that  this  de-  versel  de  GeoR.  et  Statu,  vol.  vii.,  p.  173. 
gree  of  fertility  is  very  indicative  of  a  *  Balbi,  qui  tod  '  Dthe  Bui  Univers, 
considerable  increase  1    One  of  the  diit-    torn.  xiL,  pp.  106, 107. 
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EXHIBITING  TH*  INCREASE   OF  THE  POPULATION   Of  RCSSI^    (£F  THX 

"  feaxak  ftoitiroWioN)  feok  thx  YiAfts  17*96  to  1827,  mcLtniyi!"" 
ir'".nij;;j    ;    •    ■  ■*-..■■'     .-•'.  ■    ,  ,«,tJ 


Trim.  ' 


1796 

■:   .Ul-      . 
8 

•,!<■,  3.-.  I       , 

6 

"   '""*'  '"" 
,-.i';;  i7;.;.r 

,:-|.-.. 

> '1810    '! 


Population. 


29,177,980 
29,689,501 
30,101,026 
80,529,274 
30,961,692 
31,401,692 
31,854,997 
82,470,994 
32,946;366 
33,514,835 
84,057,536 
34,558,198 
35,026,706 
35,489,184 
85,955,896 
36,427,442 


Kxcem  of  IV«  Biilki 


'461,821   \ 

461,545 
42,8,248  , 
432,418 
•  440,000 

:.,,M3»205i 

.    616,097 

-  '475,370 

.    ,568,469  i 
.      54.2,701 

1  "ito-662 
rt68,9oe 

...*62,479 
"    466,712 
-i    47iI,MG 
,     869,779  y 


10ML 


:-i       '.1 
,,.1. ;;:-  :'• 

■1      ;'    l'.1 

,« pi  r»i;  '•«.»•  I 

,!i  /r»  1  <:■' 
fliu  >  J»'.It 
r.'ii.i  .^ii:h 

.:.'.''it'-(.'<J<:' 

.  ; .      i  . . 


i   ';!'■■ 


i..  . 


,1812 
8 

■  ■  1 1 !  >i  5.  ; 

7 

...,,,  g.  ., 

1820  . 

'    - »"*■•■ 

»u     «.  • 

<•  s 

'••"'  4'1   - 

1  |<><:5;'< 

,,'V  $!...: 

-il  (li::fliii 


36,797,221 

37,090,254 

37,087,514 

87,476,769 

37,S84JM2 

38,521,489 

89,191,534 

39,747,975 

40,351,000 

41,013,719 

41,614,810 

42,177,045 

42,840,390 

48,563.675 

44,187^)90, 

44,637,466 


298,033 
(less)  2,740 
389,255 
407,473 
637,247. 
670,045 
556,441 
603,025 
662,719 
600,591 
562*73& 
663,345 
713,285 
688,405 
450,386 


•2W. 

:    :       1* I  ill 

!  "}  -!  'il 
..'-if.  ,-; 
:    r.l'  I!  I'  ;• 
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(16)  Such  are  the  proofs  tin-  population  of  Russia 
affords  to  the  doctrine  advanced  in  ihis  book.  The  in- 
crease in  one  or  two  of  the  first  years  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  table  was  doubtless  checked  by  the  war  with 
France;  but  1  conceive  this  is  far  more  than  balanced 
by  the  thirteen  years  of  universal  peace  which  ensued, 
(specially  if  we  at  all  advert  to  the  effects  which  the 
mpre  lengthened  wars  in  the  first  period  certainl 
produced. 


iod  certainly 
rectifications, 


(17)  But  the  necessity  of  all  minute  rectificatior 
and  all  doubts  as  to  the  cogency  of  the  argument,  are 
a(  once  removed  when  we  attend  to  the  following 
nets.  First,  the  expectation  of  life,  as  well  by  the 
introduction  of  vaccinution  as  by  other  means,  hafe 
undoubtedly 'improved  in  Russia  as  well  as  in-  every 
other  civilized  country,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
period  embraced  in  this  table  ;  and  part  of  the  increase 
in  that  division  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  cause, 
proportionably  lessening  therefore  the  increase  which 
Ihis  taken  place  from  natural  prolificness  only.  Si 
cond  :  the  Greek  religion,  to  which  the  above  table 
solely  refers,  has  most  certainly  augmented  the  num- 
ber of  its  professors  in  the  Russian  empire  by  other 
means  than  procreation  ;  namely,  by  the  numerous 
accessions  to  the  dominant  faith,  Christianity,  which 
in  that  vast  extent  of  country  where  it  is  only  par- 
tially professed,  are  constantly  taking  place;  and  above 
all,  by  those  acquisitions  amounting  to  many  thou- 
sands of  square  miles,  and  containing  millions  of 
Greek  Christians  which  have  been  added  to  the  em- 
pire during  the  same  period.  On  the  whole,  then, 
notwithstanding  the  greater  accumulation  of  popu- 
lation from  an  equal  number  of  births,  which  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  the  elongation  of  human  life, 
and  the  large  accessions  to  the  numbers  of  the  Greek 
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church  by  other  means  than  that  of  procreation,  the 
increase  of  the  population  relatively  to  its  numbers 
has  actually  declined;  proving,  therefore,  that  the 
prolificness  of  marriages  during  the  same  term  has 
diminished  in  a  still  more  extraordinary  degree.  The 
statistics  of  Russia,  therefore,  abundantly  demonstrate 
the  principle  at  issue. 

(18)  In  Denmark  the  prolificness  of  marriages 
from  the  year  1769  to  1774  averaged,  as  before  men- 
tioned, 4.89  children  each l.  In  twenty  years  after- 
ward, the  population  having  considerably  augmented, 
that  proportion  was  reduced  to  4.04  to  one.  In 
Prussia,  from  the  year  1766  to  1784,  the  same  propor- 
tion was  4.7  to  one* :  in  the  year  1817,  the  popu- 
lation, meantime,  having  at  least  trebled,  we  find  it 
reduced  to  4.05  to  one3. 

(19)  In  Sweden,  the  fecundity  of  marriages  in  1748, 
the  population  being  then  1,736,483  only,  was  4.3 
children  to  each4 ;  in  1823,  the  population  amounting 
to  2,687,457,  that  fecundity  had  fallen  to  4.09.»  That 
the  prolificness  of  marriages  has  diminished  in  Sweden, 
Mr.  Malthus  acknowledges,  accounting  for  it,  however, 
conformably  to  his  system,  and  therefore  erroneously. 
The  marriages  are  neither  fewer  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  nor  contracted  at  a  later  period  in  life,  but 
the  reverse  is  the  truth  in  both  cases. 

(20)  Since  writing  the  preceding  paragraph,  an 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  of  sta- 
tistics, regarding  the  births,  &c.  of  this  kingdom,  from 
1821  to  1825,  has  met  my  eye.  This  brings  down 
the  information  to  a  later  date,  and  the  facts  it  presents 
in  relation  to  the  present  subject  are  as  follows6. 

Suiwmilch,06tt.Ord.,th.iii.,p.  64.  ri.,p.396. 
Tab.  »  Bui.  Umven,  Qiog.  et  SUtift,  t.  hr, 

•  Ibid.,  th.  iii..  p.  63.  Tab.  p.  302. 

•  Jacob,  Travels,  p.  233.  *  Koagt.  TabeU.    comma*.,  &c  Bui. 
4  Wargentin,  Ency.  Brit   8upp.,Tol.  Unirer*.,  toL  xiiL,  p.  499. 
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Tab  i.k  I.  XX  XV 1 1. 

.Shewing  the  Prolificnessof  Marriages  in  Sweden  during  Fivi 
Years,  from  1821  to  lS'.'.i  inci.vkivk. 


V«™. 

Murrinp.. 

Population. 

rroportio* 
rih* 
to  each 
MsrrUHt*. 

Birth,. 

IValh,. 

182 1 
1822 
1823 
1824 
16*9 

22,890 
24,431 

23,993 
23,907 
23,640 

92,072 
94,309 
98,259 
93,577 
100,315 

66,416 
59,390 
56.067 
56,256 
56,465 

2,584,690 
2.771,252 

23,772 

95,7  00 

5H.919 

2,677,971 

4.02 

(21)  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  has 
been  already  noticed  as  fulfilling  the  ride  of  human 
increase  by  means  the  mosl  varied,  still  conforms  to 
the  general  argument  in  this  respect  also,  as  the  fol- 
lowing short  tabic,  exhibiting  the  increase  of  four 
ComeceoUve  years,  will  fully  shew1. 


Table  LXXXVIII. 

Shewing  the  Diminishing  Ratio  or  Increase  in  the  Kingdom  0? 

THE    NETHERLANDS    AS   PopatATION     HAS    INCREASED,    PROM  TH« 

Years  1824  TO  1827  inclusive. 


V«r«. 

Papulation  of 
Did  I'uv.Ilu. 

iKttUt.' 

Ann-  InplHM 

per  oat. 

1821 
1825 
1826 
1827 

5,913,526 
5,992.666 
6,059,638 
6,116,986 

79.140 
66,972 

57,297 

0.0184 
0.0112 

0.0094 

1  QuuJeW,  R*«b«chc»  «ur  U  JL'op,  &«.,  dos  P»y»-b«u,  p.  5. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Or'  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION ;  AS  PROVED  BV  TOE  EFFEC I 
THE  INCREASE  OF  INUA1UTANTS  VPO.N   HI  MAN  I'UOU- 
IKMss  JN  IRELAND  AND  IN  TUB  I'NITKI)  STATKS. 

(I)      It  has  been  already  remarked  that   the  statistic 
of  Ireland  and   of  tin-  Initcd  .States   of  Arnerie;i.  two 
Countries  concerning  Which  more  has  been  said  of  1 
in  reference  to  population,  than  of  all  the  nations  in 
the   world   besides,  present    us  with   no    aceo 
annual  marriages  and  births.     In  tfce  former  part   of 
the  argument,   however,   a  proof  of  tin-  principle 
population  has  been  constructed,  from  the  materials 
which    theTr  respective   censuses    present,    as    discri- 
minated int. i  nges  ;    of  infinitely  more  importance  than 
had   ft   been    founded  upon   the    facts  appealed  to  re- 
specting the  other  countries  examined  :  arrivio 
did.  ;it  the  same  conclusion  by  means  totally  diflVi 
:nid   not  liable   to  those   objections'   which  may,  pos- 
sibly,  though  unfairly,   be  urged   against    the  former 
method.   1  proceed,  therefore,  to  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  computation  to  the  further  consideration  of 
the  population   of  these  two  countries,  in  reference  to 
the  historical  part  of  the  present  demonstration)  and 
first,  as  it  regards  Ireland. 

(2)  Ireland  is  a  country  where  the  population  has 
probably  varied  more  than  in  most  others,  and  fririat, 
therefore,  furnish  a  proof  of  the  principle,  if  it  is  true, 
of  a  most  minute  and  interesting  and  decisive  nature; 
supposing  us  to  be  in  possession  of  the  necessary  data. 
During  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  I  have  met  with 
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such,  and  have  applied  tbcm  to  the  argument,  with 
what  success  the  following  results  will  determine. 

(3)  Dr.  Anderson  has  transcribed,  in  his  History 
of  Commerce ',  a  printed  list  of  the  families  in  each 
of  the  four  province*  of  Ireland^  about  the  year  1733; 
which,  according  to  the  mode  of  enumeration  then 
adopted,  and  corroborated  by  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Maule,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  amounted  to  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  persons  in  each.  In  Leinstcr, 
053,020;  in  Munstcr,  614,054;  in  Ulster,  505,305  ; 
and  in  Connaught,  242,100;  which  give,  in  the  first 
province,  150  on  the  square  mile;  in  the  second,  116; 
in  the  third,  104  ;  in  the  last,  59.  According  to  the 
principle  of  population  for  which  I  contend,  the  pro- 
lificness  would  be  the  greatest,  where  the  iiumln  ra 
on  an  equal  space  were  1 1 1 « •  tVui-si  ;  and  consequently 
increase,  in  such  cases,  the  largest.  Now,  it  must 
l»c  remarked,  that  the  order  in  which  these  provinces 
then  ranked,  iu  reference  to  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion, was  almost  directly  the  reverse  of  that  in  which 
liny  stand  at  present.  If,  therefore,  through  the  in- 
tervening period  of  nearly  ninety  years,  the  increase 
has  conformed  to  the  law  of  population  laid  down,  it 
will  certainly  amount  to  an  additional  proof  of  its 
reality  and  truth,  of  a  singularly  satisfactory  charac- 
ter; as  shewing  that  that  lays  acts  upon  a  principle 
totally  distinct  from  any  temporary  or  local  peculia- 
rities whatsoever:  and  such  turns  out  to  be  the  fa<  i. 
The  following  table,  in  which  the  provinces  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  comparative  density  of  the 
population  ut  the  former  period,  exhibits  these  con- 
clusive results. 

1  Anderson,  Hirtory  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii.,  p.  348. 
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Table  LXXXIX. 

Demonstrating  the  Law  of  Population  from  its  Increase  a 
tbk  Provinces  of  Ireland,  from  the  Ysar  1733  to  1821. 


Province  ». 

Population  in 
1733. 

Samara 
Mile*. 

PopnUtion 

bimn 

Uilaia 

1733. 

PopnUtioa  im 

iati. 

llMSM 

OaCTCTT 

1QS. 

Leinster   . 

653,020 

4356 

150 

1,757,402 

169 

Minister    . 

614,654 

5275 

116 

1,935,612 

215 

Ulster       .      . 

505,395 

4894 

104 

1,998,494 

295 

Connaught     . 

242,160 

4108 

59 

1,110,229 

358 

(4)  No  comments  on  the  foregoing  table  are  ne- 
cessary. In  Leinster,  where  there  were  at  the  former 
date,  one  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  square  mile,  the 
increase,  during  the  period  under  examination,  was 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  on  every  hundred : 
whereas,  in  Connaught,  where  there  were  only  fifty- 
nine,  the  increase  was  more  than  double  on  that  pro- 
portion ;  and  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight.  The  remaining  provinces,  it  need  not  be 
pointed  out,  confirm  the  principle  most  exactly,  and 
class  themselves  accordingly. 

(5)  Mr.  Ricardo  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  in  full 
conformity  with  Mr.  Malthus's  views  on  the  same 
subject,  that  "  population  regulates  itself  by  the 
"  funds  which  are  to  employ  it,  and  therefore  alwavs 
"  increases  or  diminishes  with  the  increase  or  dimi- 
"  nution  of  capital ' ;"  a  position  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  as  false  in  theory,  physiologically  con- 
sidered, as  it  is  in  fact ;  in  a  word,  as  opposite  to  the 
plain  truth  in  every  point  of  view,  as  any  thing  that 

1  Ricardo,  Principle*  of  Political  Econ.,  p.  638,  3d  Ed. 
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political  economy,  which  is  perpetually  repeating  it, 
has  yet  uttered.  From  the  summit,  of  Irish  society, 
the  peerage,  to  its  lowest  grade,  the  poor  cottager  of 
Connaught,  the  very  reverse  of  this  confident  assertion 
is  the  precise  truth.  These  remarks,  however,  are 
superfluous:  few,  I  think,  will  now  be  found  to  con- 
tend, that  it  has  been  to  the  superior  plenty  and  pros- 
perity of  Connaught,  compared  with  Leinster,  that 
the  vastly  greater  increase  of  the  former  is  to  be  attri- 
buted ;  the  reverse  is  an  universally  known  fact. 

(G)  Should  it  be  remarked  tluit  the  period  in  ques- 
tion is  so  extended,  as  to  have  gradually  changed  the 
relative  density  of  the  population  of  these  provinces, 
and  that  the  demonstration  is  so  far  eonfused  and 
unsati>laetory ;  to  obviate  this  remaining  objection, 
(and  I  confess  it  has  some  weight,  till  examined,) 
I  will  appeal  to  the  increase  of  the  different  provinces 
during  about  a  third  of  that  time,  namely,  a  period  of 
exactly  thirty  years;  especially,  as  at  its  commence- 
ment, the  ehiui^e  alluded  to  had  already  taken  |>i. 
Taking  then  the  last  enumeration  of  Thomas  Wrny, 
Esq.,  inspector-general  of  the  hearth-money,  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  exhibit  the  movements  of  the  po- 
pulation in  the  several  provinces;  and  again  ilhufe 
and  prove,  with  singular  exactness,  the  principle  of 
human  increase  for  which  I  am  contending.  I  have 
again  classed  the  provinces,  according  to  their  relative 
density  of  population,  that  having,  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  become  greatly  changed. 


I^\V  OF  POPULATION. 
I  ABLE    AC. 

lMmONSTRATlMT.    THK  T,A"W  OT  PoPI'l.ATtOW.    FftOM   tttt  *I*CS*A«   l.X 
TFX  PMTItfCCT  OP  IRELAND,  BKTW  EKV  TH«  YtAM  1791  JITO  IBS!. 


Pro*i(i<«. 


Ulster 
L<instcr 

Mim-h  r 

Cotmaught 


P.>pnUi'ao,  nw. 


1,337.274 
1,111,618 

1.1GI.13R 
596,688 


iijc.  Jt»i. 


1.998,494 
1.757,492 
1.935.612 
1,110,229 


IW. 


(7")  That  the  first  of  these  columns  of  population 
tjiat  of  1791,  errs  in  deficiency,  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  But  as  the  causes  of  such  incorrertn 
and  more  especially  the  motives  which  in  m;uiy  cases 
i  crasioned  it,  whatever  they  were,  must  have  been 
alike  operative  in  every  part  of  the  country,  the 
deductions,   as  fur  as   the   present  argument 

ii'd,  are  equally  conclusive.  'I' hey  prove  that, 
on  the  very  same  ground,  the  measure  of  human 
increase,  individually  considered,  is  constantly  repa- 
inted by  the  existing  numbers,  and  vnri.s  with  rvcry 
variation  of  the  latter.  Equally  certain  is  it,  that  in 
each  of  the  periods  alluded  to,  superiority  in  com! i- 
tion  has  still  been  identified  with  greuter  numbers  ufc 
an  equal  .<pace. 

(8)  It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  incomplete  census  of  1813; 
about  one-third,  however,  of  the  thirty-two  counties 
which  Ireland  comprises,  are  returned  in  that  docu- 
ment as  deficient ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  the  rest  were  very  imperfectly  enumerated. 
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Still,  as  it  may  be  presumed  the  errors  were   propor- 
tionate where  the  measure  was  apparently  successful, 
We  will    lastly  try  whether  the    fai.ts    it   presents 
conformable,  or  otherwise,  to  the  principle  laid  down, 
and  I  trust  already  fully  proved. 


Tahle  XCI. 


Deuonstrxtivo  the  Law  or  Population  psoh  tnt  Incrsas*  i  r 

THK  PROVINCES  of  Irhlawd,  bbtwbbm  TUB  YfARS  1813  AND  1621' 


UUUr      .  . 

L./insi .  r    .  . 

MiiiibUt    .  , 
(Jon  naught 


IoW«tioU 
un  *  I'taare 

M.U,   I-.1 1 


251 
216 
204 
162 


Papulation.  1913. 

1,207,449 

837^51 

1,273,119 

489,:>7C> 


3,S0S,124 


I'npuUlion.  mi. 


1,340,(198 
U79,fil6 

1,528,798 
026,624* 


4,484,73- 


|,«r  rout. 


u 

16 

20 
2S 


TT~ 


17 


(9)  To  shew,  once  more,  that  local  habits  or  cus- 
toms are  not  the  causes  which  govern  the  operations 
of  this  law  of  increase,  the  following  table,  relative  to 
Ireland,  is  lastly  subjoined  ;  in  ivhich  the  countieB  are 
classed,  not  under  their  respective  provinces,  but  ac- 
coidin-  (0  the  number  of  statute  acres  w  hi  eh,  in  Iflia, 
there  appealed  to  be  in  each,  to  every  individual  inha- 
bitant. 

BOB  tBdJ        »W*OBn«*vlMl.  ]1 

•    -k(   bill 

odu 
[*dl    Jii    ('fin  |J    dttAn 

•  T«>m 
ti  fiat   '  -idi  lad}  (9] 
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Table  XCII.1 

Demonstrative  thi  Law  or  Population,  roOK  the  Incbsasx 
of  the  Inhabitants  op  the  Countiis  enumerated  in  1813, 
between  that  yeah  and  1821. 


Counties. 

FmiuH. 

Acretto 

eftcb  init-i- 
bilut. 

Population,  1813. 

PonnUlion,  1*21. 

it 

Down 

Ulster       . 

2. 

287,290 

325,410 

Monaghau   . 

Do. 

2.1 

140,433 

174.697 

Longford 

Leinster   . 

2.3 

95,917 

107,570 

Londonderry 

Ulster 

2.8 

186,181 

193,869 

Antrim   . 
Tyrone   . 

Do, 
Do. 

2.9 
3. 

231,548 

262,863 

13 

941,369 

1.064,409 

250,746 

261.865 

Tipperary     . 

Munster   . 

8.1 

290,531 

346,896 

Carlow    . 

Leinster   . 

3.2    | 

69,566 

78.952 

Cork       .      . 

Munster   . 

8.2 

523,936 

629,786 

Queen's  Co.. 

Leinster   . 

3.2 

113,857 

184,275 

Waterford     . 

Munster    . 

3.3 

119,457 

127,842 

Roscommon. 

Connaught 

3.5 

158,110 

208,729 

Kilkenny 

Leinster   . 

3.6 

134,664 

158,716 

Meath     .      - 
King's  Co.   . 

Do. 
Leinster   . 

3.7 

4. 

142,479 

159,183 

16 

1,803,346 

2.106,244 

113,226 

131,088 

Fermanagh  . 

Ulster 

4.1 

111,250 

180,997 

Leitrim  .      ■ 

Coimaughi 

4.4 

94,095 

124,785 

Kildarc   .      . 

Leinster    . 

4.5 

85,133 

99.065 

Clare       .      . 

Mayo 

Munster    . 
Connaught 

4.8 
5.4 

160,603 

208,089 

22 

564,307 

694.024 

237,371 

293,118 

Kerry 

Munster   . 

5.8 

178,622 

216,185 

Wicklow 

Leinster    . 

6. 

83.109 

110,767 

"M 

499.102 

620,064 

'Irish  Cam-,  1821. 
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(10)  But  I  shall  conclude  this  part,  of  the  art 
ment  by  again  appealing  to  a  quarter  of"  the  world 
whence  the  anti-pupulationists  profess  to  have  de- 
rived their  principal,  if  not  only,  proofs;  how  erro- 
neously has  been  already  partly  shewn,  and  will  now 
be  fully  exposed  :  I  mean  America.  I  might  here,  like 
themselves,  produce  mere  assertions,  and  argue  from 

thence,  that  the  prnlifiencss  of  A  merienn  Marriages  h;:> 
declined  as  its  population  has  advanced ;  a  species  of 
evidence  in  this  ease,  I  think,  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  credit.  The  early  colonists  were,  if  we  may  believe 
contemporary  and  unanimous  authority,  amazingly  pro- 
lific. Sir  William  Petty  says,  that  in  New  England, 
there  were  few  or  no  women  liarren,  and  that  most  had 
many  children'.  The  benevolent  William  Finn  asserts 
"  that  almost  every  house  u:i-  lull  of  children,  it  being," 
he  observes,  "  rare  to  find  one  of  tlu-m  without  three 
"  or  four  boys,  and  as  many  girls;  some  six,  seven, 
"  and  eight  sons"."  To  come  later  down,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, in  his  celebrated  essay,  which  he  wrote  about 
three  parts  of  a  century  ago,  tells  us,  that  the  females 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  had,  "  one  with  another, 
eight  children  to  a  marriage*."  Allowing  there  is 
any  truth  in  these  and  similar  assertions,  which  might 
be  multiplied  at  pleasure,  when  we  come  to  compare 
them  with  the  facts  which  more  recent  information  has 
■i -ni.r.d  to  us,  such  as  those  communicated  by  Dr. 
Barton4,  Dr.  Holyoke*,  and  others;  we  must  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  America  to  which 
we  have  already  arrived  respecting  the  countries  of 
I'Jmope.  namely,  that  the  fecundity  of  marriages  bus 
diminished  as  population  has  augmented. 

1  Sir  William  P»lty,  Polit.    Arith.,  •  Barton,  Ob*,  on  America.  Phil, 

j>.  77  1.  TYansm:!..  vol.  ni.,  p.  30. 

'  William   Penn'i  Works,   sol.  ii,  *  HoijMBmioM  t>y  Brimot,  Trsrcls 

p.  70i.  in  the  United  States,  up.  362, 3«3. 304. 

•  Franklin's  Works. 
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(11)  But,  happily  for  this  concluding  proof  of  the 
principle  contended  for,  it  does  not  rest  upon  mere 
assertions,  however  respectable.  We  may  again  appeal 
to  the  censuses  of  America  upon  this  important  point; 
and  with  an  effect  as  decisive  as  before.  The  reader, 
however,  is  again  reminded,  that,  as  the  process  is 
utterly  different  from  that  pursued  regarding  the  other 
countries,  the  conclusion,  which  is  still  identical 
throughout,  is  the  more  striking :  it  is,  indeed,  incon- 
trovertible. 

(12)  The  ensuing  table  exhibits  all  the  States  of 
North  America  which  were  in  existence  at  the  taking 
of  the  census  of  1800,  classed  as  before;  and  traces 
the  prolificness  of  each  class  by  the  method  previously 
adopted,  (and  a  more  certain  one  cannot  be  conceived,) 
from  that  year  to  the  two  remaining  censuses  of  1810 
and  1820.  It  is  most  remarkable,  that  in  only  one 
section  in  the  table,  and  that  section  consisting  of  a 
single  state,  and  affecting  that  state  but  in  one  period, 
is  there  the  least  aberration  apparent;  an  exception  too 
trivial  to  be  noticed,  but  that,  curious  enough,  even 
this  seems  on  examination  to  originate,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  some  miscalculation  in  the  census.  It  would 
be  otherwise  most  strange  if  a  maritime  part  of  North 
America,  where,  were  there  no  other  employments  but 
agriculture,  there  are  still  a  hundred  acres  of  land  to 
each  family,  should  have  increased  in  twenty  years 
only  about  eight  thousand  souls,  and  in  ten  of  them 
seventy-five  individuals  only  !  Whatever  be  the  fact, 
however,  it  is  as  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  ensuing  demonstra- 
tion. 
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Table  XCIII.1 

DEMONSTRATING  TKB  Law  OP    POPULATION,   PROM  THE  INCRSASR 
JIT  THB    IJIFPKHKITT    SrATKS   Of   .VnKTII    AmkRICA,    DUlUNli 
INTERVALS  Or  THE  THRKE  t.UT  CENSUSES. 


SlatM. 

IN  '"i- 

to  ft 

..lU.rr   Mil.. 

in  1400. 

from 
If,  I*  if., 
in  IIWO. 

CtiiMn-n 
imj«r  10, 

m  101) 
in  1*0*. 

Indiana  . 
Mississippi    . 
Ohio        .       .       . 
Tennessee     . 
Georgia 
Maine     . 

Umdrr  5  an  tkr 
tqunrt  mitt. 

.1 

.2 
l.i 
■2.6 
2.6 
4.7 

.817 

.778 

7.203 

15.516 

18.078 

27.791 

1.6 15 
1.952 

18.006 
37.686 
37.888 
54.869 

2.8 

70.213 

152.046 

218 

Kentucky     . 
North  CoioHm 
Wrm  5  ro  10. 

5.6 

9.9 

30.458 
63.G54 

73.888 

122.292 

7.8 

94.112 

191.515 

206 

New  York     .       . 
Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
South  Carolina 

From  10  to  15. 

10.5 
12.6 
12.8 
14.4 

104.536 
92. 955 

107.880 
Si. 881 

193. 570 

181.320 

202.650 

72.075 

12.6 

340.692 

851.815 

191 

Vermont 

New  Hampshire 

From  1!W»20. 

15  J 

19.4 

27. 
35.534 

57.692 
60.565 

I7.fi 

63.427 

118.257 

ISO 

Maryland 
New  Jersey 

From  'JO  le  30. 

25.2 
!G .  A 

45.333 
36.551 

72.597 
66.522 

25.3 

81.884 

139.119 

169 

Delaware 

From  30  to  40. 

80.8 

10.524 

15.878 

80.8 

10.524 

15.878 

150 

Rhode  Island      . 
From  40  to  Ml. 

43.7 

13.3S2 

19  469 

43.7 

13.382 

19.469 

146 

Connecticut  .      . 

From  %a  tu  in. 

53.7 

48.747 

73.682 

53.7 

48.747 

73.6S2 

151 

\f 

fit     fl 

84.234 

121.566 

Masiachusclts     . 
FrimGOfO  70, 

Oi  .0 

67.6 

84 . 234 

124.566 

147 

Voi.  II. 
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SUIlh 

r.ipii.,ni,in 

to  ■ 

tqufcre  MLlr, 

li  1810. 

FcnaUa 

from 
IS  to  U, 
in   1810. 

CliiMrra 

utJrr 10, 
ift  1910. 

CliiUr-a 
to  100 

ia  181*. 

Indiana  , 
Mississippi   .      . 
Ohio        .      .      . 
Tennessee     . 
Georgia  ,      . 
Maine     .      •      . 

9, 
I. 
5.7 

6.5 
4. 

7. 

4.108 
3.940 
39.426 
37.488 
25.831 
42.755 

9.478 
8.232 
90.815 
86.304 
54.285 
80.404 

4.4 

153.548 

329.518 

214 

Kentucky      . 
North  Carolina  . 

10.4 
10.5 

55.431 

71.877 

125.910 
133.457 

10.5 

127.308 

259.367 

203 

New  York    .      . 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania      . 
Souih  Carolina  ■ 

20.8 
13.9 
17.3 

47.2 

170.944 

106.062 

146.786 

39.557 

323.878 

188.492 

270.223 

77.156 

17.3 

463.349 

859.749 

185 

Vermont       .      , 
New  Hampshire 

21.2 
20.6 

41.775 
42.732 

74.703 
66.597 

20.9 

84.507 

141,300 

167 

Maryland 
New  Jersey  . 

27.1 

29.5 

46.783 
42.553 

74.750 
73.866 

28.3 

89.336 

L48.616 

166 

Delaware 

34.2 

11 . 068 

19.673 

34.2 

11.068 

18.673 

169 

Rhode  Island 

48.6 

15.155 

21.290 

43.fi 

15.155 

21.290 

140 

Connecticut . 

56. 

51.266 

73.725 

56. 

51.266 

73.725 

143 

Massachusetts    . 

78. 

95.595 

135.811 

79. 

95.595 

135.811 

142 
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4.3 
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14.5 

10.5 
6.4 
9. 

25.tJlt 
6.898 
109.184 
59.500 
34.007 
59.071 

57.313 

I  j-.*i24 

217.719 

131.165 

68.621 

95.782 

8. 

287 . 254 

5S5.924 

204 

Kentucky     .      . 
Nortli  Carolina  . 

14.4 
13  2 

77.3SB 

so .  m-2 

160.691 
146.446 

13.8 

157.710 

307.137 

194 

New  York    .     . 
Virginia  . 

Pennsylvania 

Si/ mli  Carolina  . 

29.7 
15. S 
22.4 
20.8 

262.391 

118.  we 

194.749 

11.601 

439.121 
898.448 

312.091 
62.549 

22. 

620.117 

1066.809 

172 

Vermont     . 
New  Hampshire 

23. 
25.7 

48.396 
50.603 

71.035 
70.065 

21.4 

98 . 999 

141.100 

113 

Maryland 

New  Jersey  .      . 

'29.1 
33.3 

53.640 

50.330 

80.965 
81.976 

31.2 

103.970 

162.941 

156 

Delaware      , 

34.3 

11.110 

17.728 

31.3 

11.110 

17.728 

159 

Rhode  Island 

52.5 

17.078 

22.447 

52.5 

17.078 

22.447 

131 

Connecticut . 

58.6 

56.274 

72.137 

58.6 

56.274 

72.137 

128 

Massachusetts    . 

83.7 

110. 526 

188.253 

63.7          110.526 

183. 2&S 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Or  TUE  LAW  OF  POPULATION,   AS  PROVED  BV  THE  EFFECTS 

l'l'oX   HUMAN   PROLIKH'NKSS  OF  A.N   INCREASE 

OF  THE   INHABITANTS  OF  TOWN  a 

(1)  Having  shewn,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that 
human  prolificness  is  so  strictly  regulated,  as  not  only 
to  vary  with  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  as  i  qua! 
fcpace,  in  countries  and  districts,  but  in  proportion  to 
the  size  and  population  of  towns  also,  I  proceed,  in 
conformity  with  the  method  hitherto  pursued,  to  prove 
that,  in  the  latter,  the  fecundity  of  marriages  has 
likewise  diminished  as  the  population  has:  augmented. 
I  feel  persuaded,  after  the  evidence  already  advanced} 
that  this  part  of  the  argument  will  b<  (In  med  super- 
fluous: it  shall  therefore  be  treated  with  much  brevity. 

(2)  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  many  of  the  towns 
of  England  have,  within  comparatively  short  periods^ 
risen  from  the  condition  of  what  would  now  be  deemed 
villages  to  their  present  size ;  so,  in  conformity  with 
tin-  principle  contended  for,  tjie  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages, in  such  places,  ought  to  exhibit  a  marked 
diminution. 

(IS)  1  shall  exemplify  and  substantiate  this  fact 
by  referring  to  recorded  documents,  decisive  of  this 
subject,  regarding  six  only  of  the  towns  of  England; 
taking  the  largest  in  rotation,  again  to  avoid,  as  1  have 
hitherto  done,  the  errors,  or  at  least  suspicions,  which 
always  attend  an  arbitrary  selection  of  proofs,  I  shall 
calculate  the  prolificness  of  these  by  the  usual  method, 
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that  of  dividing  the  sum  of  the  births,  of  a  given 
number  of  years,  by  the  sum  of  the  marriages  of  the 
corresponding  ones,  as  I  am  convinced,  after  no  little 
consideration  of  the  subject,  that  it  is  a  more  safe 
mode,  on  the  whole,  than  the  one  now  sometimes 
adopted  ;  and  preferable,  more  especially,  because  it 
enables  us  to  institute  those  comparisons,  with  regard 
to  former  results  of  the  same  nature,  that  were  simi- 
larly calculated,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  done. 
I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  state,  that  I  had 
formed  the  following,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  pre* 
ceding  computations,  in  the  other  method  also ;  and, 
I  hardly  need  add,  with  precisely  the  same  comparative 
results,  on  which,  it  is  superfluous  to  repeat,  the  whole 
argument  is  necessarily  founded.  i 

(4)  In  the  following  instances  I  shall  take  four 
periods :  the  first,  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  published 
registers  of  marriages  and  births  in  this  country  ;  the 
second,  commencing  with  those  accounts,  namely,  with 
the  year  1755,  the  first  year  in  which  the  Marriage 
Act  came  into  full  operation,  calculating  the  prolific-* 
ness  of  the  marriages  in  that  year  on  the  average  of 
the  births  of  1750  and  1760 ;  the  third,  from  the  year 
1790  to  1800;  terminating  with  the  last  decenniary 
given  in  the  census  of  1821.  In  both  the  latter  cases, 
the  prolificness  is  computed  on  the  amount  of  the 
births  and  marriages  during  each  term,  i  may  again 
repeat,  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  absolute 
correctness  of  these  accounts;  nor  is  the  argument  the 
least  affected  by  a  contrary  supposition,  it  is  their 
comparative  accuracy  on  which  it  rests :  and  we  are 
assured  they  have  been  progressively  improving,  at 
least  during  the  last  period ;  former  deficiencies  will, 
therefore,  evidently  strengthen  the  conclusion  at  which 
I  am  about  to  arrive. 
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(5)  To  commence  with  the  metropolis.  It  has 
been  already  Been,  that  the  fertility  of  marriages  there, 
at  about  the  termination  of  tin  B0WntM0th  century, 
was  calculated  at  4  children  each1.  In  17.35,  com- 
puted as  before  explained,  it  had  fallen  to  U.52J ;  the 
concluding  ten  years  of  the  lust  century,  to  2.36 3 ;  and 
from  1810  to  1820,  notwithstanding  the  improvement 
in  the  registers,  to  2.35*. 

(6)  Concerning  Manchester,  I  find  in  Dr.  Short's 
collections,  tliat  from  1 73 1  to  1752,  the  population  of 
the  town  being  under  9000,  the  fecundity  of  marriage* 
was  4.37  children  each6 ;  in  1755,  it  was  2.44  only6 ; 
in  1790 — 18007,  (the  population  at  the  latter  date 
having  increased  to  84,000,)  it  had  fallen  to  2 ;  and 
in  the  last  term,  the  inhabitants  having  increased  to 
above  half  as  many  again,  it  sunk  as  low  as  1.728. 

(7)  Liverpool  affords  a  yet  more  striking  example 
of  the  operation  of  the  principle  in  question.  Less 
than  three  centuries  ago  it  had  not  the  number  of  in- 
habitants now  found  in  many  inconsiderable  villages9. 
It  has,  since  that  period,  gone  through  almost  every 
stage  of  population  ;  in  its  first  state  it  was  a  "  small 
fishing  place."  ;iu<l  consequently,  agreeably  to  the 
observations  made  elsewhere,  ought  to  exhibit  a  high 
degree  of  proliticness;  and  such  is  the  fact.  Tint  re- 
gisters, as  given  by  Dr.  Enfield,  from  1062  to  1700, 
as  well  as  those  inserted  in  Sir  I'.  M.  Eden's  Paro- 
chial Reports,  relating  to  about  the  same  period,  give 
so  large  a  degree  of  fmitfulness,  as  to  render  their 
inaccuracy  quite  obvious.     The  births  and  marriages 

'  (fTcfcoiy  KiiiK,  Polit.  Conclusions.  "  Abstract,  Parish  Registers,  p.  149. 

C'halmrrV  Ultimate,  p.  420.  '  Ibid,  p.  149. 

•Abstract,  Parish    Registers,  J801,  *  Ibid ,  1831,  p.  60. 

p.  448.  *  lu  Nov.  I  r»t»5,  there  wer*  in  Lirer- 

'  llii.L,  Appendix,  ii.  448.  pool  only  138   housoholtli-ri   and    Cut- 

«  Ihid.,  Iggl,p.l5g.  tagers.— Euliwld's  Ldvuipool,  p.  1 1. 

9  Short,  Comparative  History,  p.  39. 
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of  the  two  last  periods  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Aikin,  make  the  former -to  the  latter  6.7 
to  I1,  which  proportion,  though  the  lowest  I  have 
seen,  errs  in  excess ;  or  may,  perhaps,  arise  from  a  large 
influx  of  persons  into  the  town  at  that  period,  already 
married,  but  having  children  subsequently  bora  there. 
In  1700,  Dr.  Aikin  estimates  the  inhabitants  as  amount- 
ing to  4240  persons1;  the  proportion  of  births  to  mar- 
riages, from  that  date  to  1710,  inclusive,  according  to 
Dr.  Enfield,  is  4.05  to  l3.  The  registers,  as  published 
by  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  give  the  proportion  of  births 
somewhat  greater4.  In  the  year  1755  the  population 
had  advanced  to  above  25,000s ;  the  same  proportion 
consequently  declined  to  3.53  to  1*.  In  1800,  the 
population  had  again  surprisingly,  advanced,  and  was 
as  great  as  77. 653 7 ;  the  fertility  of  marriages  for  the 
preceding  ten  years  had  therefore  dropped  to  2.55'. 
In  1820,  the  inhabitants  were  118,972';  the  same 
proportion,  in  this  one  instance,  advanced  to.  2.97  w; 
but  this  deviation  is  fully  accounted  lor  by  the  general 
peace,  which  occurred  during  the  last  term;  which,  as 
already  remarked,  has  a  sensible  influence  on  the  pro- 
lificness  of  marriages,  and  more  especially  in  a  great 
seaport,  where  it  has  the  effect  of  reuniting  so  large 
a  number  of  couples,  generally  in  the  prime  of  life. 
To  which  reason,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  added,  the 
superior  exactness  with  which  the  Rector  of  that 
town  appears  to  have  furnished  the  necessary  infor- 
mation11. 

■Aikin,  Manchester  and   Euvirom,  '  Abstract,  Population,  1801,  p.  173. 

p.  335.  ■  Abstract,  ParUh  Registers,  1801,  p. 

•Ibid,  p.  335.  173. 

1  Knfleld's  Hist,  of  Liverpool,  p.  25.  •  Abstract,  Population,  1831,  ■.  160. 

4  Kden,    State  of   the  Poor,  vol.  iL,  l0  Abstract  Pariah  Registers,  iStl,  p. 

p.  337.  60. 

•  Aikin,  Environs   of  Manchester,  "  Rev.  R.  H.  Roughcdge,  Pop.  Ab- 

j). 341.  .tract,  182 1, p.  60. 

•Abstract,   Parish  Registers,  1801, 
p.  149. 
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(8)  The  next  town  in  point  of  magnitude  is  Bir- 
mingham. Loss  than  two  centuries  ago  this  place 
also  was  not  so  populous  as  many  of  our  present 
Tilings.  At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
Century,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Short,  that  the  annual 
births  were,  to  the  marriages,  as  Gi  to  1 '.  In  17"/"?, 
according  to  the  ollicial  accounts,  the  proportion  was 
4-74  to  la.  In  1790—1800,  it  had  fallen  to  3.3G 
to  I3,  the  population  having  risen  to  73,670*;  ami  in 
the  last  period  recorded  in  the  published  abstracts, 
the  inhabitants  having  further  augmented  to  above 
one  hundred  thousand,  it  declined  to  2.43  to  I6. 

(9)  Regarding  Bristol,  I  barm  ft!  pn  scut  no  other 
information  bearing  on  the  subject  than  that  commu- 
nicated by  the  public  reports.  According  to  these, 
in  1755,  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  births  was  as 
1  to  2.8G6  ;  in  ten  years  prior  to  1801,  the  population 
having  increased  to  03,045 7,  the  same  proportion  was 
as  2.42  to  1  8,  and  in  the  last  period,  the.  inhabitants 
having  increased  to  87,779  \  it  fell  to  1.95  to  1 1\  1 
have  already  stated  the  mnoco  why,  in  this  town  and 
Manchester,  the  prolihcncss  of  marriages-  appears  on 
the  registers  too  low  ;  nor  need  I  again  repeat,  that  that 
fact  has  not  the  least  bearing  on  the  present  argument. 

(10)  Leeds  is  the  last  town  to  which  1  shall  now 
advert.     In  the  first  period   recorded  by   Dr.  Short, 

ling  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  births 
were  to  the  marriages  as  3.73  to  1";  in  the  second, 
including  sixteen  years,  and  ending  1740,  as  3.38u. 

1  Slinn,  Comparative)  II  Utory,  p.  4 1 .  '  Abttract,  Population,  1821,  p.  126. 

■Abstract,    Parish    Registers,  1801,        •Abstract,    Parish  Rcgutcn,    180J, 
p.319.  p.  113. 

Ibid.,  n.319.  '  Ab.tr.ici,  Population,  1821,   p.  1  \7. 

•At.-t«cl,P»p«'l»iwa>1801,pL375.  "Abstract,   ParUh   Registers,    1821, 

M.strxcl,    Parish    Register*,    1821,     p.  46. 

p.  ISS.  "  Short,  Comparative  Ilistorv,  p.  41. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  113.  »•  lWd.,  p.  41 . 
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In  1756,  the  proportion,  calculated  on  the  published 
registers,  would  be  3.03 '  only,  hut  doubtless  inac- 
curate, in  consequence  of  what  I  take  to  he  a  palpable 
mistake  in  giving  the  marriages  of  that  year  as 
more  numerous  than  any  of  the  succeeding  ones  for 
many  years  afterwards.  In  1801  the  population  was 
53,162*;  the  same  proportion  was,  during  the  ten  pre- 
ceding years,  as  3.30  to  1*.  In  1821,  the  population 
was  83,796';  and  that  proportion,  calculated  as  be- 
fore on  the  last  decenniary,  had  become  3.07  to  1  *. 

(1 1)  I  had  carried  these  computations  much  further 
and  with,  at  least,  equal  success;  1  shall  not,  how  < 
needlessly  multiply  instances.  It  must  already  ap- 
pear abundantly  plain,  that  the  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages diminishes  in  towns,  as  well  as  in  districts  or 
entire  countries,  as  the  population  augments  and  con- 
densates. 

(12)  It  will  hardly  be  contended,  I  think,  that  this 
diminution  in  the  prolificness  of  marriages  in  the  towns 
of  this  country,  the  population  of  which  is  increa>; 

is  confined  to  England,  and  attributable  to  some  DSV 
tional  peculiarity.  As,  however,  there  are  few  subter- 
fuges to  which  the  theory  opposed  does  not  stoop,  in 
attempting  either  to  urge  or  refute  those  arguments 
with  whicli  it  hits  to  deal,  I  shall  lastly  shew  the 
principle  elsewhere,  in  known  and  acknowledged  ope- 
ration, though  its  cause  has  been  totally  overlooked  or 
misunderstood.  And  the  instance  shall  not  be  taken 
from  the  records  of  some  obscure  and  unimportant 
place,  or  from  some  short  and  selected  period  of  time, 
but  from  the  movements  of  the  population  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  as  accurately  observed  fur  a  century  and  a  half 

1  AUtfwi.PanxhRogistm.ieoi.p.  .171. 

371.  '  A brtrKt, Population,  1821 , 

'  Ataitrad,  Population,  1801,  p.  4.r>0.  *  Abstract,  P*ri*h  Itagbt**,  1811, 

•  AhtUact,  Paruh  KcgiaUra,  ItfOl,  r-  HI. 
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past.  The  authority  1  quote  is  that  of  a  document 
communicated  by  the  Comte  de  Chabrol  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  published  by 

their  authority. 

(13)  M  The  total  number  of  births  iu  the  city  of 
"Paris,"  Btyfl  ilii.i  impiMtant  paper,  "from  1 670  to 
"  1821,  is  2,450,671  * l ;  and  the  total  number  of  mar- 
"  riages,  within  that  period,  is  584,792.  The  quotient 
**  is  very  nearly  4  and  j. 

"In  the  hist  thirty  years  of -the  seventeenth  cen* 
"  tury,  i.  e.  from  1670  to  1700,  the  proportion  of  the 
u  number  of  births  to  the  number  of  marriages  was 
"  about  4  and  ^ths ;  to  every  fl  marriages  there  were 
"  24  births.  This  number  has  eoustantly  diminished. 
°  It  was  4sths  from  1710  to  1750;  4i\itb  from  1750 
"to  the  beginning  of  1790;  and  from  that  period  it. 
"  has  been  :$, ".ths. 

"  Since  the  year  1700,  the  relative  number  of  births 
"  has  diminished  about  ^th;  so  that  at  the  present 
"  day,  the  birth  of  a  child  supposes  83  Of  34  inhabi- 
**  tants,  whereas,  a  century  past,  we  calculated  one 
"  new-born  child  to  every  30  or  29  inhabitants. 

"  The  relative  number  of  deaths  has  diminished  as 
"  the  relative  number  of  births*." 

(14)  M.  Henoishm  de  Chateauneirf  has  shewn  that, 
during  the  last  three  years,  illegitimate  births  formed 
one-third  of  those  which  took  place  within  that  pe- 
iimiI.  Tii.-  proportion  t»f  births  from  maniacs  was 
as  2-^ ;  a  very  trifling  fecundity,  (as  he  justly  ob- 
serves,) for  a  city  in  which  the  generality  of  people 
imagine  life  to  be  so  happy  and  so  easy3. 

(15)  To  the  facts  this  important  document  discloses 
must  be  added  this  further  consideration:  the  i  I  legit i- 

1  Including  illcgiliumUt  children. 

'  Report  on  Friendly  SwictUs,  A  pp.,  p.  166, 167.  »  Ibid. 
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mate  births  during  this  entire  period  have  been  greatly 
and  progressively  on  the  increase  in  France.  They  have 
above  trebled  in  number  in  less  than  half  a  century; 
an  increase  from  which  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose 
the  capital  exempt.  Were  these  regularly  deducted 
from  the  legitimate  births,  the  result  would  shew  a  for 
greater  diminution  in  the  fecundity  of  marriages  than 
that  exhibited  in  the  above  report. 

(16)  It  is  thus  that  every  document  to  which  we" 
turn,  containing  the  necessary  information,  proves  that 
the  prolificness  of  mankind  is  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  the  great  masses  in  which  they  associate,  aa  well 
as  by  the  proportionate  density  in  which  they -people 
any  entire  district  or  country  of  the  world.    
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OT  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION:  OBJECTION  GROUNDED  ON 
WHAT  IS  CALLED  "  THE  Tin :\  i:\T1VE  CHECK,"  AS  APPLIED 
TO  THE  FOREGOING  DEMONSTRATIONS,  STATED  AND 
REFUTED. 

(I)  Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
remaining  branches  of  the  argument,  I  shall  here 
pause  to  examine  the  main,  and,  as  I  conceive,  the 
only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  the  demon- 
stration which  the  preceding  parts  of  it  have  given  to 
the  law  of  population.  This  objection  is  founded  on 
the  operation  of  what  is  called  the  preventive  check, 
which  is  at  once  the  one  argument  for  the  theory  of 
the  anti-populationists,  and  their  sole  defence  against 
that  of  all  others. 

(2)  TIi is  objection,  however,  when  duly  examined, 
will,  like  all  others  urged  against  the  system  of  nature, 
be  found  to  resolve  itself  inio  an  additional  confirma- 
tion of  its  truth.  Those  who  have  written  most  upon 
the  subject  of  the  "  preventive  check"  have  totally 
mistaken  the  principle  upon  which  alone  its  compara- 
tive prevalence  can  be  computed ;  they  have  been 
deceived  as  to  its  effects,  physiologically  considered  ; 
Bad  they  have  erred  as  widely  respecting  the  situa- 
tion and  circumstances  in  which  they  suppose  it  to 
operate  most  powerfully,  and  their  assertions  have 
in  this  respect  completely  reversed  facts.  Their  mis- 
takes in  the  two  former  cases  have  been  already  suffi- 
ciently exposed  ;  it  only  remains  that  their  mis-state- 
ments regarding  the  last  should  be  as  fully  confuted. 
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(3)  That  the  marriages  in  a  community  are  pro- 
portionality numerous  as  there  is,  literally  speak  in  ■.', 
room  made  for  them,  by  deaths  or  otherwise,  and  that 
the  preventive  check  is,  therefore,  more  eftectu 
operative  in  towns  than  in  country  places,  and  in  the 
latter,  therefore,  as  their  population  condensates,  is 
an  idea  which  is  perpetually  dwelt  upon  by  the  super- 
populationists.  Were  it  true,  it  would,  questionless, 
considerably  weaken  the  force  of  the  preceding  proofs 
in  favour  of  a  better  system.  As  an  objection,  there- 
fore, it  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  and  distinct  consi- 
deration; and  it  will  repay  it,  not  only  by  firmly  esta- 
blishing the  validity  of  the  proofs  already  advanced, 
but  by  greatly  increasing  their  weight,  and  rendering 
the  demonstration  still  more  striking  and  decisive. 

(4)  The  assertion  of  our  anti-populationists,  that 
the  preventive  check  prevails  more  generally  in  towns 
than  in  country  places,  is  one  ui  those  reckless  misre- 
presentations of  which  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
their  arguments  justly  complain.  The  very  contrary 
would  have  been  clear  to  them,  had  they  taken  the 
pains  to  make  the  least  attempt  at  calculati 
and,  if  averse  to  that  trouble,  the  result  was  already 
pointed  out,  and  in  so  many  words,  by  the  authorities 
they  themselves  quote.  Thus  Dr.  Short  says,  '•  that 
"  the  earlier  marriages  in  towns  than  in  the  country 
"  is  evident  by  comparing  country  and  town  regia- 
"  ters';"  and  still  this  indefatigable  writer  observes 
elsewhere  that  great  cities  and  towns  are  the  least 
prolific2.  In  proof  of  both  these  observations,  we  only 
need  turn  to  the  tables  already  given  in  the  fourteenth 
Chapter  of  this  Book,  by  which  it  appears  that  whereas 
in  the  towns  of  England  the  prolificness  of  marriages 
is  on  the  average  only  2.61  baptisms  to  each,  still  the 

>Dt.  Short,  New  Obwvatiouf,  &c,  p.  77.       * Ibid.,  Camp.  Hilt,  pnf.,  p.  i. 
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number  of  the  former  to  tlic  population  is  as  great  as 
]  in  every  80  ;  while  in  the  country  places,  where  the 
prolificness  is  4.77  to  1,  the  marriages  are,  neverthe- 
less,  only  J  in  155.  So  little  truth  is  there  in  the 
idea  that  the  "preventive  check"  regulates  human 
fecundity. 

(5)  But,  to  obviate  the  objections  which  may  pos- 
sibly !»'  ur^ed  against  the  proof  us  founded  on  :i  com- 
parison of  towns  and  country  districts,  where,  it  may 
be  supposed,  a  variety  of  causes  operate  on  human  in- 
crease beside  the  one  under  consideration,  let  us  pur- 
sue the  inquiry  distinctly  and  minutely,  as  it  respects 
each  situation.  The  following  tables  will  determine; 
whether,  as  it  regards  England,  the  objection  to  the 
general  argument,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
\  hapter  to  meet,  is  valid  or  otherwise.  I  have  only  to 
premise  that  the  unentered  marriages  and  baptisms,  as 
enumerated  in  the  abstracts  of  the  registers  in  the  last 
census,  are  added  to  the  following  calculation,  in  order 
to  render  the  computations  as  complete  and  decisive 
as  possible.  Another  column  is  likewise  given  (the 
last),  in  which  the  proportion  of  mortality  is  calculated 
on  the  inhabitants  as  in  the  first  table  of  the  Eighth 
Chapter  of  this  Book. 
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TABLE  XCIV. 

Disproving  that  in  thb  Commit  of  England  tbm  **  Phjctxh- 
■tivb  Check"  diminishes  thb  fecundity  or  Mtmiar 

THAT    THI    NuMBBB  OF  THB   LATTER     18    BECULATED    BY 
PREVAILING   DBORSE   OF  MORTALITY. 


Coan  i'ms. 

Mirriain, 
1  in  t'mrj 

Kaaibtr  of . 

KoaberoT 
Baphau. 

t« 

Middlesex    . 

95 

109,645 

306,955 

Marriagn  one  in 
/at  (Man  every  \00. 

2.46 

43 

Southampton 

107 

24,651 

90,270 

Gloucester   . 
JUarrimgri  1  in 
100  (ollO. 

107 

28,894 

93,441 

3.43 

57 

53,545 

183,711 

Lancaster     . 

110 

85,328 

330,650 

Warwick 

110 

22,816 

76,372 

York,  E.  Riding 

113 

15,353 

58,276 

Cambridge  . 

113 

9,894 

38,671 

Devon     .      .     . 

116 

35,274 

138,388 

York,  W.  Riding 

116 

62,122 

235,901 

Bedford        .      . 

117 

6,546 

24,051 

Stafford        .      . 

Marriagn  1  in 

llOt,,  120. 

117 

27,108 

108,167 

3.8S 

53 

264,436 

1,010.476 

Huntingdon 

121 

3,766 

14,273 

Leicester 

121 

13,396 

50,113 

Kent       .      .      . 

122 

33,502 

142,080 

Chester  .      .      . 

122 

20,305 

76,792 

Nottingham 

122 

14,296 

57,367 

Northampton 

123 

12,356 

45,606 

Norfolk  .      .     . 

123 

25,782 

106,469 

Lincoln  .      . 

125 

20,892 

88,990 

Suffolk    .      .      . 

Mmrrimgei  1  ■'* 
120  io  130. 

127 

19.SS5 

79,137 

4.02 

M_ 

164,180 

660,827 
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Table  XCIV.— (cotdinw  J.) 


Conn  lira- 

1  in  trrtf 

Kwitoof 

Murrlagn. 

IVuDMf  «f 

Saptuma. 

l'T..|.        ..' 

feMHl  I- 

S3 

Worcester     .      . 

Bucks     .     .     . 

130 
132 

13.1 88 
9,525 

54.580 
39.438 

Durham        .  ctjfc 
Wilta      .      .      . 

133 

133 

14,837 
15,654 

62,702 
60,685 

SllSJCX      .        .        . 

134 

15,789 

71,138 

York.  North  Rg. 
Northumberland 

135 

12,132 

52,576 

135 

11,027 

52,731 

Rutland        .      . 

135 

1,286 

5,315 

Somerset 

135 

24,306 

97.482 

Surrey    . 

135 

^7,450 

101,242 

Cornwall       .      . 

186 

17.3S3 

76,601 

Berks      .      .      . 

CumherLiiul 
.If,ii  >  iil/c*,  1  in 
130*  I  ft, 

133 

139 

9,3iH 
10,369 

39,451 
47,265 

4.10 

56 

185,607 

761,406 

Dorset    •     •     • 
Oxford    .      .      . 

140 
110 

9,561 
9.131 

40,970 
40,493 

Derby    .     .     . 

140 

14,236 

61,734 

Kssex      .      .      . 

111 

19.73G 

83,892 

Westmoreland     . 
Monmouth   •      • 

143 
115 

3,385 
4,696 

13.613 

14,968 
15,441 

59.682 

4.27 

58 

Salop       .      .  ,^- 

yiarrinqrny  1  in 

140  to  150. 

147 

71,361 

317.180 

Hereford       . 

153 

6,212 

28,079 

Mania  get,  1  in 

1S0/9  li.O. 

1.52 

60 

Hertford       -     . 

167 

7.106 

39,431 

l«0/.,  170. 

5.18 

M 

Vol.  11. 
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(6)  The  foregoing  table  settles,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  dispute,  as  far  as  the  population  of  England 
is  concerned,  not  only  the  main  objection  against  the 
principle  demonstrated  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
book,  namely,  that  the  diminishing  ratio  of  fecundity 
is  occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of  the  "  preventive 
check,"  and  not  by  the  law  of  human  increase,  as  pre- 
viously expounded ;  but  also  the  equally  unfounded 
idea  that  the  postponement  of  marriages,  the  favourite 
nostrum  of  our  anti-populationists,  diminishes  human 
prolificness,  and  the  still  more  monstrous  notion,  even 
as  applied  to  the  crowded  community  of  England, 
that  deaths  make  room  for  marriages.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  metropolitan  county,  where  the  mortality 
is,  of  course,  the  highest,  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
accumulation  of  individuals  in  the  capital,  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  has  not  the  least  apparent  influence  on 
that  of  the  marriages,  while  the  prolificness  of  the 
latter  increases  with  a  surprising  degree  of  regularity 
as  their  relative  number  diminishes ;  not  only,  there- 
fore, totally  silencing  the  arguments  founded  upon  the 
preventive  check,  as  it  is  called,  as  objections  to  the 
principle  at  issue,  but  converting  them  into  strong 
and  additional  proofs  in  its  favour. 

(7)  The  highly  curious  and  important  facts  deve- 
loped in  the  preceding  table,  are  of  a  character  far  too 
certain  and  regular  to  be  the  results  of  chance ;  and 
if  they  are  produced  by  a  law  of  nature,  it  will  of 
course  be  in  general  operation.  Let  us,  therefore, 
examine  the  movements  of  the  population  of  France 
with  a  view  to  the  same  subject,  though  the  more  even 
distribution  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  habits,  of  that  country,  compared  with 
England,  will  prevent  us  from  expecting  it  to  be  so 
decidedly  developed.     I  take,  therefore,  the  follow- 
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ing  facts  from  three  taMf  s,  pages  25,  20,  27.  31,  32, 
33,  52,  53,  and  54,  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Bulletin 
des  Sciences  (Kbgraphiques,  fat. J  which  were,  of 
course,  calculated  with  no  view  whatever  to  the  pre- 
sent argument,  and  consequently  tree  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  having  been  managed  so  as  to  support  it. 
The  first  column  of  figures  gives  the  proportion  of 
marriages  in  each  of  the  departments  of  France ;  the 
second,  their  average  prolificness;  and  the  third,  the 
proportion  of  deaths.  I  have  to  observe,  that,  in 
the  first  column,  the  annual  proportion  of  the  mar- 
riages is  calculated  on  a  radix  of  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants ;  in  the  second  is  given  the  average  num- 
ber of  births  to  each  marriage ;  and  in  the  third,  the 
annual  number  of  the  deaths  to  every  thousand  of  the 
population.  The  ditrerence  in  these  radixes  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  results  being  taken  from  different  tables, 
though  all  were  calculated  from  facts  belonging  to  the 
same  period.  This  table  will  be  accompanied  by  no 
remarks,  as  none  are  required,  the  facts  it  presents 
shewing,  in  the  most  regular  and  decisive  manner 
throughout,  that,  instead  of  the  preventive  check  di- 
minishing the  prolificness  of  marriages  according  to 
the  doctrine  so  much  relied  upon  by  our  anti-popula- 
tionists,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  it  prevails, 
does  that  prolificness  gradually  increase. 
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Table  XCV. 

D ISPEOVIN8  THAT  IN  FbANCZ   THX    PltXVKWTtYX    CHKCX    DIlITIf tSBSt 

the  Fecundity  of  Marriages,  or  that   the   Nuim«a  of  thb 

LATTER  IS  REGULATED  BY  THB  PREY AILING  DEGREE  OF  MoRTAXITT. 


|                      Department*. 

M»rri«gt» 

to 

every  100,000. 

Krtfcf 

ton 
lfanfagt. 

Death* 

to 
mr;  IOMl 

Manche      ..... 

505 

4.65 

90.28 

Aveiron 

514 

4.39 

24.44 

Seine  Infdrieure 

527 

3.41 

26.21 

Ilautes  Pyrenees 

532 

4.90 

18.67 

Cantal  .... 

558 

4.42 

22.42 

Jura     .     .     . 

567 

4.87 

25.41 

Vendue 

568 

5.47 

27.37 

Mayeune    . 

581 

4.88 

22.50 

Haute  Marne  . 

589 

4.29 

21.05 

Basses  Pyrenees 

598 

4.29 

19.81 

Arriege      .     . 

598 

4.76 

22.59 

50.33 

250.75 

4.58 

22.80 

610 

4.17 

23.14 

617 

3.86 

19.90 

623 

4.51 

27.27 

Loire  InfeYieure     . 

629 

4.66 

22.14 

Deux  Sevres    .... 

635 

4.24 

20.75 

642 

4.29 

21.38 

643 

4.53 

28.73 

647 

4.63 

28.55 

650 

4.59 

26.03 

650 

3.16 

20.49 
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Table  XCV. — (continued.) 

Pcpctoicsb. 

Mirriiget 

lu 

trery  100,000. 

Birtlii 

laa 

Marriage. 

DMUkl 

tar 
■»fry  WOO. 

Torn  «t  Goronrw    .     .     . 

653 

3.88 

23.50 

Hautcs  Alpcs  . 

656 

5.23 

29.17 

Clin  rente    . 

660 

■1.2!) 

22.92 

II  mile  Loire      . 

661 

4.52 

25.09 

tiers 

(iiil 

3.59 

21.90 

Doubs 

. 

665 

4.15 

24.52 

Moroihaii 

• 

681 

4.89 

30.75 

Isews     . 

. 

687 

4.53 

25.23 

AikIo     . 

. 

688 

4.37 

27.37 

Hennilt 

. 

692 

4.44 

26.79 

Creuse 

• 

692 

4.34 

21.26 

Vosges 

• 

695 

4.13 

21.80 

Bas  Hliiii 

696 

5.09 

25.77 

Basses  Alpea    . 

697 

4.72 

27.81 

Pyrenees  Orientale 

8 

698 

5.07 

30.33 

Cord     .      .      . 

698 

4.75 

28.45 

Moselle       .      .      • 

699 

4.65 

23.32 

COtedOr  .      . 

699 

•1.02 

22.70 

12.354 

697.96 

4.41 

24.92 

Menrtlie 

700 

4.39 

25.99 

C.'teduNord    .      . 

704 

4.73 

28.58 

Pus  de  Calais  . 

705 

3.99 

22.57 

Correze 

706 

4.69 

26.10 

Somme       •      .     • 

708 

4.01 

24.32 

Lot  et  Garonne 

708 

8.23 

21.06 

Dordognc  .     . 

708 

3.90 

26.19 
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Tabu  XCV.— {continued.) 


DqprtaMate. 


to 

•twj  100,000  J 


Krtka 
MarrUc*. 


De-ti, 

to 

CTdrjlKa 


Maine  et  Loire 
Meuse 
HautShin 
Fiuistere      . 
Indre  et  Loire 
Ille  et  Vilaine 
Eure     .     .     . 
Drome       .     . 
Nbrd    .     .     . 
Rndne  .      .      . 
Saflne  et  Loire 
Puy  de  Dome 
Loire    .     .     . 
Vaucluse    . 
Laodes 

Haute  Garonne 
Yonne  . 
Douches  du  Rfadne 
Aubc     . 
Sarthe         .      . 
Ardfiche       .      . 
Haute  Sadne    . 
Ardennes    . 
Indre     . 
Vienne 


710 
711 
728 
729 
731 
733 
734 
735 
740 
743 
747 
751 
752 
758 
757 
759 
761 
763 
764 
768 
772 
775 
779 
782 
787 


8.83 
4.38 
4.70 
4.66 
3.87 
4.09 
3.20 
4.31 
4.37 
4.07 
4.35 
3.93 
5.01 
4.81 
4.31 
4.02 
3.64 
4.37 
3.84 
3.65 
4.28 
3.99 
3.93 
4.36 
3.60 
132.50 
4.14 


29.93 
25.08 
25.83 
26.22 
21.02 
28.18 
22.98 
25.73 
27.06 
28.13 
27.23 
24.61 
29.51 
31.20 
29.24 
28.86 
22.41 
31.58 
22.20 
20.07 
24.82 
22.77 
23.69 
26.11 
21.29 
821.56 
25.67 
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Table  XCV.— (continued.) 

DtptrtarnU. 

Marnagn 
U 

•tctjtIW.ow. 

JJirt'u 
to* 

DnUu 

to 

rtory  lOOt). 

Charente  luferieure 

802 
605 

3.81 
3.86 

28.43 
26.63 

Eure  et  Loire  . 

807 

3.71 

23.74 

808 
808 

3.98 
8.26 

88.96 
28.29 

G  irondc              .      . 

• 

Loire  et  Cher  . 

809 

8.87 

25.82 

Haute  Vieono  . 

616 

4.89 

28.92 

816 

3.88 

24.04 

821 

4.03 

96.63 

Seine  et  Oisc    .      . 

825 

8.43 

26.02 

S62 

4.08 

27.83 

Seine  et  Manic       . 

867 

3. 76 

25.86 

881 

4.10 

28.40 

. 

49.66 

348.57 

3.82 

26.43 

920 

2.63 

80.88 

(8)     The   folio-wing  table    is    collected  from   the 

results  already  presented  in  detail  in  the  ninth  chapter 

of  this  book,  relative  to  the  same  country ;  and  as  the 

computation  is  formed  on  a  different  principle,  and 

embraces  a  somewhat  different  period,  extending  to 

five  years,  it  will  give  an  additional,  though  it  is  con» 

ceived,  an  unnecessary,  corroboration  of  the  principle 

in 

question. 
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Table  XCVL. 

Disfbotbto  nam  a  pbboscio  Calculation  (Tabu  LXVL)  that 
thb  Phyxhtiyb  Cbsck  DOCcniHSs  tbx  Fkcdtoity  or  Mu- 

BIXCEl,    OK  THAT  THK  NCMBIR  OF  THF.  IATTKB  IS  ttGITLATKD  BT 
TBA  PUTAIUMG  DBQKXB  OF  MORTALITY. 


rlODOfuOB 

of  MairUfa, 
lis  tmj 

Hnhr 

of 

Drputaota 

Legitimate 
birth*  to 

»lfamag«. 

Douko. 

cm  >■  eray 

110  to  120   .     . 

4 

8.79 

35.4 

120  to  ISO    .     . 

15 

8.79 

39.2 

130  to  140  .      . 

28 

4.17 

39.0 

140  to  150    .      . 

18 

4.36 

40.6 

150  to  160    .      . 

10 

4.48 

40.3 

160  to  170  .      . 

9 

4.48 

42.7 

170  and  upwards 

6 

4.84 

46.4 

(9)  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  first 
proportion  of  prolificness  given  in  the  preceding  table 
would  have  sunk  considerably,  had  it  been  calculated 
upon  the  total  number  of  the  marriages  and  births  of 
the  four  departments,  instead  of  the  mean  proportion 
of  their  prolificness  taken  separately;  one  of  those  de- 
partments, and  far  the  most  populous  of  the  whole, 
being  the  Seine,  in  which  the  legitimate  children  to  a 
marriage  do  not  amount  to  2.6. 

(10)  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  the  pro- 
portions of  marriages  are  the  fewest  in  the  most  thinly 
peopled  parts  of  the  country ;  in  which  also  it  is  an 
universally  acknowledged  fact  that  longevity  prevails 
in  the  greatest  degree ;  but  the  idea  that  the  propor- 
tions of  deaths  and  marriages  are  so  regulated  as  that 
the  former  make  room  for  the  latter,  a  single  glance 
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at  the  foregoing  tables  disproves;  indeed,  that  they 
have  no  mutual  relation  whatever,  those  of  England 
fully  shew. 

(11)  Will  any  one,  therefore,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  preceding  farts  thus  placed  before  him,  have 
tlie  hardihood  to  assert  that  numerous  and  consequently 
early  marriages  sire,  on  the  average,  attended  with 
the  most  children,  or  contend  that  deaths  make  room 
for  weddings?  And,  deprived  of  these  specious 
objections,  how  am  the  law  of  population,  as  demon- 
strated in  the  preceding  calculations,  be  assailed  even 
with  the  shew  of  ;i  remaining  argument?  The  pro- 
portion of  the  mortality  in  England  (exclusive  of  i lif 
metropolitan  county)  varies  only  about  13  percent.: 
that  of  the  marriages,  nearly  60  per  cent.  In  France, 
with  a  similar  exception,  the  differences,  according  to 
the  last  table,  are,  in  the  former  18  per  cent.,  in  the 
latter  above  80  per  cent.  :  shewing,  as  clearly  as  facts 
and  figures  can  indicate  any  thing,  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  marry  where  the  population  is  crowded, 
than  where  it  is  more  thinly  scattered;  as  indeed 
several  preceding  tables  had  already  proved,  as  well 
as  the  main  point  sought  to  be  established  in  this 
chapter,  namely,  that  as  far  as  the  prevent ive  check 
operates,  it  operates  to  the  increase  of  the  fecundity 
of  marriages. 

(12)  1  shall  now  briefly  refer  to  Prussia.  The 
prolificness  of  marriages  in  the  different  provinces  of 
thai  monarchy  in  17x4,  as  given  by  Ousching,  are  pre- 
sented in  a  preceding  (the  tenth)  chapter.  But 
neither  is  tin-  \anation  in  the  prolilienrss  there,  con- 
firming as  it.  does  most  precisely  the  law  of  population, 
caused  by  the  "  preventive  check, "'  in  us  much  as  that 
variation  proceeds,  as  in  all  the  preceding  instances, 
on  an  opposite  principle.     Tims,  where  the  marriages 
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did  not  amount  to  1  in  140  of  the  inhabitants,  as  was 
the  case  in  four  of  the   provinces,  viz.  Halberstadt, 
Brandenburgh,  Magdeburg,  and  New  Mark,  the  mean 
prolificness  of  each  was  4.62  children;    where   the 
marriages  were  1  in  from  120  to  140,  which  was  the 
case  in  East  Friesland  and  Pomerania,  there  the  chil- 
dren to  each  were  4.49 ;  where  the  marriages  were 
1  in  from  100  to  120,  namely  in  Minden  and  Ravens- 
burg,  Ticklingburg  and  Lingen,  East  Prussia,  Guel- 
derland  and  Neufchatel,  there  the  children  to  each 
were  4.33 ;  and  lastly,  where  more  than  1  in  every  100, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  provinces  of  Cleves,  Mceurs, 
and  West  Prussia,  there  the  children  were  only  4.24 
to  a  wedding.      The   comparative   mortality,  mean 
while,  in  the  different  provinces  affording  not  the 
slightest  proof  that  deaths  "  make  room"  for  weddings. 
(13)  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject. 
One  other  country,  however,  remains ;  and  to  that  we 
shall  extend  the  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
already  specially  referred  to,   as  exhibiting  in  the 
movements  of  its  population  those  deviations  from  its 
general  regulations,  which  are,  nevertheless,  included 
in  the  very  principle  of  the  theory,  and  which  have 
been  found  in  this  particular  also  still  subserving-  its 
one  design.     On  the  point  under  consideration,  how- 
ever, even  that  country  will  be  found  no  exception  to 
that  universal  rule,  which  negatives  all  that  has  been 
said  with  so  much  confidence  and  pertinacity  concern- 
ing the  preventive  check.     I  allude  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.     The  following  table  exhibits  the 
necessary  facts  relative  to  that  country,  as  given  in 
Table  LXXVIL,  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  present 
argument1. 

1  See  Quctekt,  Recbexch.  nit  la  Fop.,  4c,  dw  Payt-bu. 
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Table  XCVII. 

DISPROVING   THAT,     IN    TBE     I'UOTIKCES    OF    TBI    Kt.VOOOM    OF     TBI 

Netherlands,  the  "  Preventive  Check "  diminishes  the  FE- 
CUNDITY OF  MaRRJAOES,  OR  7BAT  THE  NuMUEK   OF  THE  LATTER  19 
RSOULATRD  BY  THB  PREVAILING  DBORKK  OF  MORTALITY. 

ProincWi 

M»rn»t»», 
I  in  eTarjr 

RiKlia  10  B 

Muiri.igf. 

MtM) 
Propor. 

I)r»Ihi. 
1  in  otnj 

Mm 

i'i.,|- 1 

Linibourg     . 

Mamaga  1  in 
under  100. 

90.3 

3.09 

47. 5 

3.09 

3.09 

47.5 

47.5 

North  Holland  . 
South  Holland  . 
Zclund   .      .      . 
Utrecht  .      .      . 

STarriagei,  t  in 
100  to  120. 

104.4 
IIS. 3 
118.7 
118.2 

4.50 
1.74 
5.49 

4.h(i 

31.5 
88. 
81.4 
36.8 

19.59 

4.89 

137.2 

31.3 

Ovcrywcl 
Frisc      .     .     • 
Drenthe  . 

C  in  tUI  res 
Hiiiuuull        .      . 
West  Flanders  . 

Mar/iugr.*,  1  .« 
120/o  140. 

HI  ,9 

198.7 
130.3 
131.1 
136.5 

137.7 

4.60 
5.75 

4.69 
4.75 
4.98 
5.01 

43.5 

46.1 

55. 

53.7 

51.1 

40.7 

29.78 

4.96 

290.  1 

lb.  3 

South  Brubuut  . 
Amort*    . 
Gruninpue    . 
Luxembourg      . 
North  Brabant  . 
Liege      .      .      . 

Marrmgti,  1  M 
140  to  160. 

142.2 
112.9 
149.3 

149.9 

150. 

154.) 

5.45 
4.65 

5.17 
5.37 
5.14 
5.33 

38.2 
48.8 
19.3 
53.8 
51.4 
462 

31.11 

5.18 

287.7 

47.9 

East  Flanders    , 

Marriantt,  1  in  160 
and  upwr4*. 

loi.3 

5.82 

44.8 

5.82 

5.82 

44.8 

44.8 

L_ 
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(14)  Thus  is  it  that  the  statistics  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  also  silence  the  sole  objec- 
tion that  can  be  urged  against  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciple advanced  in  this  treatise.  In  that  country,  which 
it  has  been  so  confidently  asserted  affords  such  striking 
proofs  that  the  number  of  marriages  is  regulated  with 
an  almost  miraculous  precision l,  by  the  number  of  the 
deaths,  which  had  first  to  make  room  for  them,  we  see 
that  on  any  accurate  method  of  calculation  the  very 
reverse  is  the  fact;  and  as  it  respects  the  subject 
under  immediate  consideration,  if  the  preventive 
check  operate,  it  operates  to  the  increase  of  the  fe- 
cundity of  marriages. 

(15)  But  it  has  been  shewn,  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
that  the  prolificness  of  marriages  in  towns  is  regulated 
by  their  population  diminishing  as  the  inhabitants  aug- 
ment; it  may  not,  therefore,  be  superfluous  to  the  argu- 
ment to  examine  whether  the  still  greater  difference, 
which  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  degree  of  fecundity 
in  such  places,  is  occasioned  by  what  is  called  the  pre- 
ventive check.  The  following  table  will  suffice  to 
determine  this  point :  I  shall  only  premise,  that  one  or 
two  of  the  first  and  last  sections  exhibit  proportions 
which  are  the  result  of  extraneous  circumstances,  as 
explained  in  the  population  abstracts,  and  previously 
alluded  to.  I  do  not,  therefore,  claim  the  results,  as  it 
respects  these  instances,  to  the  full  extent  in  which 
they  appear  to  favour  the  general  principle.  It  will 
be  perceived,  however,  that  the  argument  would  not 
suffer,  if  they  were  omitted  altogether. 

1  Malthus,  Essay  on  Population,  pp.  241,  242. 
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T 

ABLE   XCVIII 

k  Town*  ok  Eng 

Disproving   that   in  th 

1 

LAND    THE    PREVENTIVE 

Check  diminishes  thk  Fecundity  ok  Mabmaqm,  or  that  the 

NUMBER     Or    THE     LATTER     18     REOCLATtD     DY     THB     PREVAILING 

DBQRKK    OP  UORTALITY  '. 

Tom*. 

III 

of 
:  1  ign. 

Nuratier 

BlJItiaint. 

!■! 

I 

5     .5 

Chester       .... 

52 

3440 

8193 

Mnrriagti  1  it  unJtr  60. 

1.80 

39 

Plymouth    .... 

Gl 

9633 

23646 

Worcester  . 

62 

2475 

5269 

Manchester 

G3 

1825S 

31530 

Bristol  .      .      . 

65 

18549 

24478 

Purl.-smoulh      . 

66 

65 19 

18049 

Wigan  . 

66 

2411 

1  126 

Derby  .      .      . 

68 

2250 

4952 

Lancaster  . 

69 

1395 

3S8G 

Gloucester 

70 

127  4 

3573 

Falmouth    .      . 

74 

563 

2000 

Lichfield     . 

74 

743 

1693 

Newcastle  (Tyne) 

76 

\m 

10729 

Liverpool   .      . 

77 

13810 

40989 

Kendal        .      . 

J/«n-ioyr»,  1  ••  60  It 

80. 

79 

2980 

76,995 

181.200 

2.35 

44 

Baih     .      .      . 

82 

4136 

1*061 

Leicester    .      . 

64 

8150 

-  191 

Birmingham     . 

86 

11213 

27232 

•Si.  A 1  bin i>  .     . 

86 

470 

1749 

Peterborough   . 

88 

469 

13S9 

Oxford  .      .      . 

89 

1629 

4464 

Ipswich       .     < 

89 

1716 

4412 

Exeter  .     .     . 

89 

2382 

5497 

1  Abstract*,  PamhRi-gistcn,  1811  aadlWl. 
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£Sm*IF. 


Towni. 

■hi 

|     Nnmber 
Mirriogei. 

Number 

or 

Btptlami. 

1  i  I*  i 

H  H 

Hull 

89 

3084 

7408 

Kidderminster . 

90 

967 

S115 

Hereford     . 

90 

907 

2343 

Coventry     . 

90 

2175 

6692 

Nottingham     . 

91 

4064 

11941 

Metropolis 

92 

120605 

284897 

Norwich                        , 

92 

4760 

13292 

Colchester.      .      .      . 

93 

1420 

3893 

Reading:     . 

94 

1253 

3327 

Canterbury 

94 

1218 

4457 

Northampton   . 

94 

1021 

2423  1 

Dover 

95 

1016 

3946  1 

Maidstone  .... 

95 

1150 

4440 

Sunderland 

96 

1407 

4715 

Brighton     .... 

96 

1883 

5359 

Shrewsbury 

96 

1991 

5808 

Leeds 

98 

7445 

22905 

1 

York 

98 

19S4 

6092 

I 

Weymouth 

98 

576 

1935 

I 

Ely 

98 

471 

1860 

Lewes  ..... 

99 

671 

1678 

Yarmouth  .... 
Marriagn,  I  in  80  to  100. 

99 

1803 

6412 

I 

187,036 

471,236 

2.52      46 

Abingdon   .... 

101 

490 

1283 

Warwick     .... 

101 

730 

2216 

Whitehaven 

101 

1128 

4451 

Harwich     .... 

102 

380 

1292 

Chatham  &  Rochester 

103 

3000 

8653 

Newark      .... 

103 

739 

2463 

King's  Lynn    .     .     . 

104 

1085 

4009  I 
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Tadle  XCVIII.— (continued.) 

Town*. 

a    - 

Nomlmr 

of 

Marrt*g««. 

Nnnilxr  S 

flf 
KaptuMb 

1     i 

III 

1       I 

Don  cuter 
Tewkesbury 

104 

743 

2511 

10ft 

4(55 

1208 

Briil  port     .... 

106 

345 

1216 

New  Sarum     .      .      • 

107 

794 

2464 

Stafford      .... 

109 

485 

1876 

Carlisle       .... 

109 

1281 

4735 

Scarborough     . 

108 

713 

1982 

Poole 

110 

509 

IBM 

Bedford       .... 

110 

457 

11)67 

Windsor     .... 

111 

534 

1933 

Bridirewater      .      .      t 

lid 

491 

1982 

Taunton      .... 

114 

678 

1833 

Maldon              • 

115 

255 

812 

Aylesbury 

i  lo- 

338 

128 1 

Saffron  Wnlden      .      • 

in 

322 

994 

Bury  St.  Edmund* 

117 

767 

2673 

Lincoln       .... 

117 

820 

3061 

Cambridge 

Marriaget,  100  in  1  to  120. 

117 

1081 

3543 

44 

18.630 

61,064 

3.22 

Durham      .... 

120 

691 

2714 

Blu&brd  .... 
St&mford     .... 

121 
189 

209 
394 

649 
1416 

Sudbury      .      .      •      • 

132 

303 

961 

Buckingham     . 

122 

273 

943 

Chichcnter        .      .      • 

125 

551 

2166 

Huntingdon 

125 

206 

726 

Southampton    . 

126 

907 

:'.'W 

Lyme  Regis     .      .      • 

127 

168 

068 

Launceston       .      .      . 

128 

154 

622 

Sandwich   .      .      ■      . 

1  W 

218 

1048 

S2d 
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Table  XCVIII.— (continued.') 


Town. 

i  * 
lii 

Kamlwr 

■r 

Mirriaga. 

Number 
of 

3     t 

H 

H 

S      3. 

Thetlbrd     .... 

132 

199 

763 

Dorchester       .     .     . 

133 

199 

584 

Winchester       .      . 

133 

541 

2033 

Shaftesbury 
Jlf«rHBjrii;»120fal40. 

135 

205 

764 

52  IS 

19,376 

3.71 

52 

Newbury    .... 

142 

301 

1446 

Richmond,  (Yorkshire) 

143 

231 

1004 

Marlborough    . 

144 

195 

923 

Guildford  .... 

144 

813 

1066 

Sherbum    .... 

144 

248 

346 

Cirencester       ,     .     . 

144 

329 

1197 

Eveslinm    .... 

146 

224 

176 

Monmouth 

149 

257 

1000 

' 

Ludlow      .... 

150 

301 

1323 

Beverley     .... 

151 

471 

2384 

Devizes      .      .      •      . 

152 

2G1 

834 

Droitwlch  .... 

156 

136 

827 

Bridgenorth 

Mnrr!a3e;  I  m  140  lo  1  CO. 

185 

275 

1252 

8500 

14,378 

4.25 

53 

Wallingford      .      .     . 

163 

122 

543 

Hertford     .... 

Marriagn,  1  in  160  to  180. 

164 

242 

1236 

304 

1779 

4.89 

49 

Deptfordaud  Greenwich 

191 

2023 

12032 

Berwick  on  Tweed 

in 

365 

1252 

Woolwich  .... 

'242 

701 

7082 

Warekam    .... 

325 

56 

262 

Newcastle  Lyae     . 

Marriaget,  1  in  1 80, 4*  upwardi 

342 

193 

2331 

3338 

22,959 

6.87 

32 
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(16)  No  remarks  will,  I  think,  he  considered 
necessary  on  the  evidence  this  and  the  preceding 
tables  afford  to  the  truth  of  tine  principle  in  ques- 
tion. An  observation  or  two  may,  however,  he  uddcd, 
in  explanation  of  the  remarkable  proportions  of  the 
marriages  to  the  population,  which  some  of  its  first 
and  concluding  sections  exhibit.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  great  relative  number  of  the  weddings  in 
some  of  its  first  divisions,  is  occasioned  by  one  of  twn 
cirrumstnnc.es,  or,  perhaps,  partly  hy  both  of  them  ; 
either  by  the  constant  supply  of  unmarried  indivi- 
duals of  both  sexes,  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  resort 
to  the  towns  of  the  kingdom,  anil  marry  there,  or  by 
the  marriages  which  are  celebrated  in  such  places 
being  formed  by  persons  belonging  to  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  country.  Then,  as  it  respects  some 
of  the  towns  in  the  last  section,  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that,  in  consequence  of  their  vicinity  to  London, 
the  marriages  which  ought  to  occur  in  those  planes, 
as  the  residence  of  the  parties  contracting  them, 
are  actually  celebrated  in  the  metropolis.  To  these 
remarks  must  be  added  a  still  more  important  one, 
namely,  that  numbers  of  individuals,  already  married, 
resort  to  the  towns  of  the  empire,  and  have  children 
born  tn  them  there;  whereas  few, comparatively  speak- 
ing, in  the  prolific  season  of  life,  and  especially  amongst 
the  great  mass  of  the  community,  leave  the  towns  and 
repair  to  the  country  districts;  a  fact  which  ought  to 
convince  us  that  the  prolificness  of  towns  appears  too 
high  as  given  in  the  registers,  as  compared  with  that  of 
country  places. 

(17)  But  as,  in  a  preceding  stage  of  the  argu- 
ment, historical  proofs  have  been  adduced  in  confir- 
mation of  the  law  of  population,  when  it  was  shewn 
that,  as    the    inhabitants    of  different  countries  ami 
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places  have  increased,  the  prolificness  of  marriages 
has  sensibly  diminished,  so  I  shall  conclude  this  chap- 
ter by  shewing  that  such  diminution  is  not  attributable 
to  the  increased  prevalence  of  the  preventive  check, 
although  this  has  been  confidently  alleged  by  those 
who,  being  compelled  to  admit  a  fact  universally 
acknowledged,  have  attempted  to  evade  its  import  by 
that  gratuitous  assertion. 

(18)  In  proof  that  the  "  preventive  check"  has 
diminished,  as  the  population  of  the  different  countries 
already  examined  has  advanced,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  marriages  have  increased  in  a  super-propor- 
tion, I  need  only  remind  the  reader  of  the  true  method 
of  calculating  that  proportion,  explained,  it  is  con- 
ceived, in  the  seventh  and  eighth  Chapters  of  the  prece- 
ding Book,  and  then  refer  him  to  any  country  where  the 
facts  necessary  for  determining  the  point  have  been 
recorded.  Several  countries  have  already  been  ex- 
amined in  reference  to  the  subject,  particularly  France, 
Sweden,  and  England.  Regarding  France,  nothing 
further  shall  be  added  ;  and  I  shall  only  allude  again 
to  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  once  more  the 
singular  error  into  which  the  theory  of  superfecun- 
dity  has  betrayed  its  principal  advocates.  Mr.  Malthus, 
noticing  the  diminished  mortality  of  that  country,  says 
that  "  it  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  increased 
operation  of  the  preventive  check."  From  another  calcu- 
lation which  he  received  from  M.  Nicander,  he  thus  de- 
duces the  same  conclusion,  "  according  to  M.  Wargen- 
"  tin  as  quoted  by  Sussmilch,  five  standing  marriages 
"  produced  yearly  one  child ;  but  in  the  latter  period," 
(about  the  termination  of  the  last  century,)  "  the  pro- 
"  portion  of  standing  marriages  to  annual  births  was  as 
"  °Vo-o>  and  subtracting  illegitimate  children,  as  6Yff  to 
"l,a  proof  that,  in  the  latter  period,  the  marriages 
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"  had  not  been  quite  so  early  and  so  prolific1."  Now 
how  stand  tin-  fact-,  regarding  this  point  2  This  author 
■  If  states,  on  the  authority  of  Wnrgentin,  that,  a 
little  after  the  middle  of  the  Inst  century,  the  propor- 
tion ofmarriagea  to  the  population,  on  the  average  of 
a  few  years,  was  1  in  I  12,  and  of  the  deaths,  1  in  34$. 
In  1805,  the  mortality  had  sunk,  it  appears,  to  I  in 
40.92.  As  he  has  not  given  the  result- of  the  enu- 
meration of  1823,  I  will  supply  the  omission.  The 
proportions  then  were,  of  the  marriages,  1  in  1  12;  pre* 
ciselv  tin-  same  as  at  the  first  period  referred  to,  and 
of  the  deaths,  1  in  47.05.  Now  supposing  the  popu- 
lation to  have  been  stationary,  in  ever)'  10,000  births 
there  would  have  been,  nt  the  first  period,  G204  per- 
sons married  ;  at  the  hist,  856fl  |  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration seeond  marriages,  whieli  being,  doubtless, 
about  proportionably  numerous  in  both  enses,  cannot 
affect  the  question.  But  the  population  was  not  sta- 
tionary during  the  interval,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
had  augmented  about  one  half)  and  the  erlect  of  that 
augmentation  is  such  as  still  further  to  strengthen  the 
general  conclusion,  at  which  we  have  already  arrived. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  the  truth  is  the  supposition 
regarding  tin-  incn  using  operation  of  the  preventive 
check  in  that  country.  The  acknowledged  diminution, 
therefme,  in  tin-  fecundity  of  Standing  marriages,  »■ 
mains  in  full  proof  of  the  position,  that  human  proli- 
ficness  diminishes  as  population  increas 

(19)  lb  spirting  England,  few  words  will  be  re- 
quired to  negative  the  notinii  that  the  operation  of 
what  is  denominated  the  preventive  check  increnses. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
proportion  of  manriagea  fed  the  population  1H9,  as  has 
been  already   shewn,  computed  to  be  1  in  134.     Hut 

1  M«lUius,  Easy  on  Pupulatiou,  p.  209. 
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now,  taking  the  whole  of  the  first  twenty  yean  ofthe 

present  century  into  the  account,  and  calculating 
by  the  mean  number  of  the  marriages,  and  the  met* 
amount  of  the  population  during  this  time,  as  beyond 
all  doubt  the  most  unexceptionable  method,  that  pro- 
portion has  risen  to  1  in  121.  Taking,  then,  into 
sideration  the  increased  duration  of  life  at  the  hat 
date,  which  necessarily  accumulates  so  much  larc: 
a  number  of  co-existing  individuals  from  the 
number  of  births;  can  any  supposition  be  more 
Opposite  to  truth  than  that  which  aaetUtt  I  tin 
check  to  have  increased?  On  the  contrary,  i 
diminution  is  not  only  certain  at  present,  but  it  h 
been  shewn  to  be  on  the  decline  during  the  p 
in  question,  by  an  authority,  whom,  strangle  to  oa; 
Mr.  Malthas  has  quoted  in  support  of  a  din 
BOBtnuy  conclusion,  I  mean  the  indefatigable  Dr. 
Short.  He  says  expressly,  that  i  the  auaabaro  which 
"  die  of  late  in  celibacy,  seem  far  short  of  «  hat 
"were  before1 ;"  and  heroes  on  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  that  excess.  Hut  I  shall  pursue  the  subject 
no  further.    It  is  ridiculous  to  Speak  ofthi  <'*iag 

prevalence  of  the  preventive  check  in  this  country,  as 
it  respects  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  whose 
numbers  alone  frovera  'I'*-  question;  it  is  worse  than 
ridiculous,  when  we  reflect  that  those  who.  when  they 
have  to  make  good  their  abhorrent  theory,  em] 

lirally  dwell  on  the   effects  of  this  chei  k.  e;u.,  u.v.-r 

theless,  when  they  resolve  it  into  a  praottt  si  q  ■■■  turn, 
turn  round  and  inveigh  against  the  early  and  improvi- 
dent luarriagee  of  the  poor,  that  is,  of  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  peoph-  i  if  England. 

(20)     It  may,  ])erhaps,  have  been  notieed,  th.it  DO 
references  have  been  made  to   the   proportion  of  the 

1  Dr.  Short,  New  Obwn-itions,  **.,  p.  74. 
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marriages  of  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America; 
two  countries  nevertheless  which  have  been  specially- 
appealed  to  in  the  preceding  chapters,  in  support  of 
the  law  of  population.  The  argument  is  foregone  as 
it  Regards  those  countries,  for  this  conclusive  reason, 
namely,  because  the  documents  are  not  in  existence 
respecting  them  which  only  could  enable  us  to 
pursue  it  ;  the  marriages  not  heing  regularly  r< 
tered,  much  less  is  their  number  known  or  published 
in  either  country.     It  would  he  too  absurd,  however,  to 

suppose  that  the  principle  of  population*  which  has 
been  already  thence  demonstrated  with  such  cer- 
tainty and  [ireci^iuii,  and  which  conforms  so  exactly 
to  what  has  been  proved  to  be  its  operation  in  other 
countries,  should  be  reversed  as  it  regards  these,  in 
this  one  nnnotieeahle  particular. 

(21)  But  to  conclude,  by  referring  to  the  entire 
argument  of  this  chapter.  Seeing  the  evidence  of 
derisive,  uniform,  universal  facts  as  to  this  subject, 
will  the  assertions  that,  relatively  speaking,  deaths 
make  room  for  marriages ;  that  these  again  are  re- 
strained by  the  prevalence  of  the  preventive  check, 
which  increases  in  its  operation  as  population  accu- 
mulates; and  lastly,  that  the  prolificness  ul  marriages 
is  diminished  in  proportion  as  that  check  prevails,  be 
any  longer  hazarded — forming,  as  they  do,  essential 
parts  of  a  theory  as  degrading  to  philosophy  and 
truth,  88  it  is  injurious  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
human  beings. 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATIONS  AS  PROVED  BY  THE  EFFECT 

UPON  HUMAN  PROLIFICNESS  OF  ANY  CONSIDERABLE 

DIMINUTION  OF  INHABITANTS. 

(1)  The  next  branch  of  the  argument  is  of  a  singu- 
larly curious  and  important  nature.  It  may  indeed  be 
regarded  as  little  more  than  a  corollary  of  the  general 
principle,  and  as  establishing  it  by  a  series  of  converse 
proofs ;  but  it  is  of  such  a  character,  as  most  power- 
fully to  arrest  our  attention,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as 
amounting  to  a  moral  demonstration  of  the  theory  for 
which  I  contend,  at  least  with  such  as  admit  the 
system  of  Nature  to  result  from  Supreme  wisdom  and 
benevolence.  It  is  this :  the  fecundity  of  marriages 
increases  with  the  diminution  of  population. 

(2)  Happily  for  mankind,  the  instances  of  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  inhabitants  of  any  country 
or  district  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  periods  at 
which  such  diminutions  have  taken  place  are  mostly 
remote  from  our  times.  It  has  heen  already  observed, 
that  an  advancing  population  has  been  almost  in- 
variably accompanied  by  a  greater  diffusion  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniencies  of  life ;  has  spread  culti- 
vation, meliorated  climate,  secured  and  equalized 
the  products  of  the  earth,  and  extended  the  limits  of 
human  life.  Above  all,  those  sweeping  calamities, 
plagues  and  epidemics,  whose  office  it  is,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  some,  to  clear  the  world  of  its 
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redundant  numbers,  and  particularly,  in  the  absence  of 
the  "preventive  check,"  have  therefore  almost  dis- 
appeared. As,  then,  the  most  signal  instances  of 
local  depopulation  are,  as  before  observed,  distant 
from  us  in  point,  of  date,  and  as  they  occurred  at  times 
when  statistical  facts  were  not  sufficiently  attended 
to,  the  argument  must  forego  what  would  otherwise, 
I  am  persuaded,  have  constituted  its  most  striking 
proofs ;  it.  will,  however,  be  hardly  less  conclusive,  it 
is  hoped,  when  formed  of  those  inferences  which  flow 
from  recorded  and  undeniable  facts. 

(3)  Before  I  enter  upon  the  subject,  I  must  again 
remind  the  reader  that  three  fourths  of  the  births  of 
any  year  result  from  the  conceptions  of  the  preceding 
one,  the  term  of  human  gestation  being  three  quarters 
of  a  year.  As  therefore  we  have  no  monthly  accounts 
of  births,  the  nearest  approach  wc  can  make  to  cor- 
rictm  ,ms  iii  our  calculations  respecting  human  proli- 
ficness  is  to  assume  the  births  of  any  given  year  as 
resulting  from  the  incipient  fecundity  of  the  foregoing 
one.  For  want  of  attending  to  this  obvious  fact,  very 
incorrect  statements  have  been  made,  and  erroneous 
conclusions  drawn  regarding  the  variations  in  the 
prolificness  of  marriages  under  different  circumstances 
and  at  distinct  periods.  Mr.  Milne,  however,  has  not 
in  his  valuable  work  fallen  into  this  GOUNDOU  error,  but 
ha*  been  amongst  the  first  to  calculate  the  prolificness  of 
any  particular  year  by  the  births  of  the  succeeding  urn-. 

(4)  I  now  proceed  to  prove,  that  human  pro- 
lificness increases  with  any  considerable  diminution 
of  population.  I  shall  demonstrate  this,  in  the  first 
place,  by  shewing  the  effect  of  fetal  epidemics  on 
the  registers  of  the  cities  or  countries  where  tin  y 
have  occurred;  and,  as  will  probably  be  expected, 
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shall  commence  with  the  plagues  which  have  so  often 
devastated  our  own  metropolis,  confining  myself,  of 
course,  to  the  period  during  which  registers  have  been 
regularly  kept  and  published.  I  therefore  present  the 
births  and  deaths  of  London,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  till  a  few  years  after  the 
last  great  plague,  distinguishing  in  the  mortality  the 
number  of  those  who  died  in  consequence  of  those 
dreadful  visitations ;  such  being  all  the  facts  on  the 
subject,  relative  to  this  country,  of  which  we  are  in 
possession,  at  least  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 


Table  XCIX. 

Exhibiting  thb  Dxaths  (distinguishing  mots  bt  thb  Plaocj) 
amd  thiia  influxncb  on  tb8  contbkpobanboto  conceptioni 
in  thb  City  of  London,  during  70  Ybabb>. 


Y«ar. 

Dntbi. 

BaidMOfU* 
PUftie. 

Total  of  DmOu. 

Conctpdoas. 

1601 

6000 

,  . 

6000 

6000 

2 

6000 

•  • 

6000 

4789 

S 

6778 

86,269 

42,042 

5458 

4 

4328 

896 

5219 

6504 

5 

5948 

444 

6392 

6614 

6 

6796 

2124 

7920 

6582 

7 

6670 

2352 

8022 

6845 

8 

6758 

2262 

9020 

6388 

9 

7545 

4240 

11,785 

6785 

1610 

7486 

1803 

9289 

7014 

61,299 

50,390 

111.6S9 

62,979     I 

1  Birch,  Collection  of  the  Yearly  Bills    of  the  City  of  London.    Major  Graunt, 
of  Mortality.    Corbyn  Morris,  Growth    Observations. 
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Ve*r. 

frafhi. 

Uniilriol  lit 

Total  of  Unite, 

f'.in'Tptiom. 

1611 

6716 

627 

7343 

6986 

1? 

7776 

64 

7842 

6846 

13 

7303 

16 

7519 

7208 

14 

7367 

28 

7389 

7682 

lb 

7850 

37 

7887 

7985 

16 

8063 

9 

BOW 

7747 

17 

6280 

6 

6286 

7735 

18 

9596 

18 

9614 

8127 

10 

7999 

9 

6008 

7845 

1620 

1621 
2 
3 
4 

9691 

21 

9712 

8039 

80,843 

829 

81,672 

76,200 

S112 
8943 

11 

S123 

7694 
7945 
6299 
6983 

M 

8959 

11,095 

17 

11,112 
12.210 

12,199 

11 

S 

18,848 

35,417 

64.265 

6701 

6 

7401 

134 

7535 

8408 

7 

8 

771L 
7740 

4 

7715 

8564 
9901 

3 

7743 

9 

8771 

•  • 

8771 

9315 

• 

1630 
1631 

9237 

1817 

10,554 

8524 

100,057 

36,987 

136,987 

8-2.581 

8288 

274 

8562 

0584 

2 

9527 

8 

9535 

9997 

3 

6392 

8892 

9865 

4 

10,899 

1 

10,900 

10,034 

5 

10,651 

•    • 

10,651 

9522 

6 

12.959 

10,400 

23,35$ 

9160 

7 

86H1 

3,082 

1 1 ,763 

10,311 

8 

13,261 

363 

13,624 

10.150 

9 

9518 

814 

9862 

10,850 

1640 

11,321 

1450 

12,771 

10.670 

103,527 

15,892 

119,419 

100,133 

\ 
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Year. 

D«alhi. 

Beiiireof  the 
l*l*for. 

Tout  of  Death*. 

CooctptioM. 

1641 

11,767 

1375 

13,142 

10,370 

2 

11,999 

1274 

13,273 

9410 

a 

12,216 

996 

13,212 

B104 

4 

9441 

1492 

10,933 

7966 

5 

9608 

1871 

11,479 

7163 

6 

10,415 

2365 

12,780 

7382 

7 

10,462 

3697 

14,059 

6544 

8 

9283 

611 

9894 

6895 

9 

10,499 

67 

10,666 

&613 

1650 
1651 

8749 

15 

8764 

6071 

104,439 

13,663 

118,102 

74,397 

10,444 

23 

10,467 

6128 

2 

12,598 

IS 

12,694 

6155 

3 

10,081 

6 

10,087 

6620 

4 

13,231 

16 

13,247 

7004 

5 

11,368 

9 

11,377 

7050 

6 

13,915 

6 

13,921 

6685 

7 

12,480 

4 

12,434 

6170 

B 

14,979 

14 

14,993 

5690 

9 

14,720 

36 

14,756 

6971 

1660 
1661 

15,104 

13 

15,117 

8855 

128,860 

143 

129,003 

67,328     ' 

19,791 

20 

19,»11 

10,019 

2 

16,542 

12 

16,554 

10,292 

3 

15,347 

9 

15,356 

11,722 

4 

18,291 

6 

18,297 

9967 

5 

28,700 

68,596 

97,296 

8997 

6 

10,740 

1998   . 

12,738 

10,938 

7 

15,807 

35 

15,842 

11,633 

8 

17,264 

14 

17,278 

12,335 

9 

19,429 

3 

19,432 

11,997 

1670 

■ 

20,19* 

6 

20,204 

12,510 

182,109 

70,699 

252,808 

110,410     , 
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(5)  Major  Graunt,  from  whom  and  Corbyn  Morris 
the  above  table  is  taken,  refers  us  to  three  periods 
during  its  continuation,  in  which  the  then  not  uncom- 
mon  .scourge,  the  plague,  was  most  destructive  :  first, 
that  in  1603,  when  there  were  nearly  40,000  victims, 
and  when,  probably,  the  calamity  fell  almost  as  heavily 
on  the  inhabitants,  considering  their  number,  as  in  the 
last  and  more  memorable  instance.  Hume,  indeed, 
informs  us.  that  one  fifth  of  the  people  died  at  this 
period1!  Tremendous  must  have  been  the  L: 
among  the  prolific  portion  of  the  population,  as  well 
as  among  all  others,  yet,  the  conception-,  in  that 
very  year,  according  to  the  births  of  the  ensuing  one, 
were  about  as  numerous  as  usual  I  In  1 601  and  16'02, 
the  births  are  stated  to  have  been  "  near  0000;"  in 
1604,  the  conceptions  were  5458;  in  l<>()-">,  they  were 
6504,  and  still  higher  in  tin:  two  next  years. 

(6)  In  1625,  perhaps,  a  much  greater  number  ■  1 1 .  id 
of  the  same  epidemic,  which,  moreover.  had  probably 
been  committing  its  ravages  for  a  year  or  two  pre- 
vious, though  not  distinctly  noticed,  except  by  the 
limine  proportion  in  the  number  of  the  burials.  Pro- 
bably 50,000  or  60,000  were  swept  off  at  Unit  visita- 
tion. The  conceptions,  however,  of  the  fatal  year, 
only  fell  short  of  the  average  uuiuber  of  the  ten  pre- 
if  ding  years,  by  about  one  sixth,  and  the  very  next 
Bulling  one  even  surmounted  that  average  by  several 

hundreds. 

(7)  In  1636,  the  city  was  again  visited  by  the 
same  dreadful  calamity,  which,  though  apparently  not 
so  fatd  as  the  preceding  OflM,  vet  serin*  to  have  < 
tinned  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  it  is  most 
singular  to  observe,  that  the  I  urn  eptions  greatly  in- 
| ti ased  in  number,  for  seven  I  >  •  e  >  ears,  imrac- 

1  Homo,  UUt.  of  England,  vol.  vi.  [)■  U. 
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dintely  afterward,  though  it  was  kng  before  the 
burials  again  became  so  high,  as  at  that  period,  if 
reckoned  independently  of  those  occasioned  by  the 
contusion. 

(8)    The  history  of  the  Great  Plague,  as  it  is  empha- 
tically called,  is  too  well  known,  to  render  it  neces- 
sary for  me  more  than  to  allude  to  the  supposition  that 
altogether  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabi- 
tants died  of  that  dreadful  disorder  during  the  course  of 
a  few  months.  That  this  mortality  must  have  dissolved 
an  immense  number  of  marriages  needs  not  be  re- 
marked.    One  thing-,  however,  may  not  at  first  si*fat 
be  so  obvious ;  which  is,  that  the  number  of  such  dis- 
solved marriages  would  not  merely  be  in  the  propor- 
tion which  their  number  previously  bore  to  the  entire 
population, — it  would  be  much  greater,  for,  though  it 
takes,  of  course,  two  individuals  to  form  one  mar- 
riage, still  the  death  of  one  of  these  obviously  dis- 
solves it,  as  effectually,  as  though  both  were  to  expire 
together.     And  it  cannot  be  supposed,  in  such  a  gene- 
ral devastation,  but  that  in  numberless  instances,  long 
before  the  natural  and  average  termination  of  the  mar- 
riage union,  "  one  would  be  taken  and  the  other  left." 
It  is  moreover  asserted  on  all  hands,  that,  contrary  to 
the  beneficent  course  which  Nature  takes  in  almost 
all  other  similar  circumstances,  this  disease  was  pe- 
culiarly fatal  to  pregnant  and  lying-in  females.     But 
without  entering  into  any  minute,  and  at  best,  rather 
uncertain  calculations,  as  to  the  number  of  marriages 
terminated,  or  those  whom  Graunt  terms  "  teeming 
females"  cut  oft"  by  that  dreadful  pest,  the  amount  of 
both,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  was  tremendously  large. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  most  surprising  fact,  and   one 
completely  decisive  of  the  present  question,  that  the 
conceptions  of  that  year  of  death  should  have   ex- 
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ceeded  in  number  the  average  of  die  ten  preceding 
years,  by  nearly  one  thousand ;  the  next  year  by 
2893 ;  ami  the  second  following  one,  by  a  still  vaster 
excess  ? 

(9)  These  extraordinary  facts  have  not  been  m<- 
noticed  by  Majcir  Graunt,  as  well  as  others.  He 
indeed  assigns  a  period  as  that  in  which  the  city  has 
been  re  peopled,  after  each  of  these  great  plagues,  and 
"  affirms  it  to  be  the  second  year,"  and  gives  a  reason 
for  this  opinion  which  I  must  controvert.  "  Now, 
"  forasmuch  It  the  MUM  hereof,"  says  he,  "cannot  be 
"  a  supply  by  procreation,  ergo,  it  must  be  by  new 
"  effluxes  to  London,  out  of  the  country."  This  reason, 
which,  with  one  of  another  kind,  passes  current  with 
the  adherents  of  the  theory  1  oppose,  is  manifestly 
erroneous.  Major  Graunt's  explanation  cannot  co- 
exist with  certain  other  laws  of  Nature,  at  least  as 
sure  in  their  operation,  us  those  relating  W  procrea- 
tion, and  which  will  be  found  to  guarantee  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fact  ibf  which  1  contend,  that  on  any  con- 
siderable diminution  of  numbers,  hunian  prolilleness 
proportionally  augments.  It  is  true,  we  do  not.  know 
the  number  of  the  marriages  at  the  periods  in  qui  s- 
tion,  but  we  can  arrive  at  our  conclusion,  by  quite  as 
certain,  though  by  a  somewhat  more  circuitous 
nieihod.  Major  Graunt  speaks  of  the  "seasoning," 
which  new  comers  require  on  taking  up  their  resi- 
dence in  London;  other  writers  have  dwelt  upon  the 
MWe  subject,  particular!)  IV  Shorty  Drl  JV:n-,  Dr. 
Black1;  nor  is  there  the  least  ground  for  disputing  the 
fact.  The  new  comers,  whom  Major  Graunt  con- 
ceives replenished  the  wasted  population  of  London 
so  speedily,  must  therefore  be  subject  to  the  law  of 
mortality,   in   a  somewhat    undue  degree,   instead  of 

1  Or.  Black,  Olwmtiou*  Medical  iind  Political,  p.  142. 
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being  exempted  from  it :  their  children,  too,  (and  it  would 
strengthen  my  argument  instead  of  his,  to  suppose  them 
to  be  without  the  usual  number  of  these)  would  be  also 
liable  to  the  full  proportion  of  mortality,  in  a  place  and 
■at  a  period  so  fatal  to  infant  life.  If  then  Major  Graunt's 
solution  had  been  true,  and  the  increase  in  the  births, 
which,  as  we  have  shewn,  actually  occurred,  after 
these  mortalities,  had  been  occasioned  by  the  advene 
flocking  to  London  in  multitudes  at  such  a  crisis,  80 
as  to  replenish  the  population  in  the  space  of  two 
years,  with  its  full  number  of  inhabitants ;  should  not 
these  accessions,  during  their  seasoning,  and  subse- 
quently to  it,  as  well  as  their  children,  have  added 
their  full  proportion  to  the  register  of  the  deaths? 
Doubtless  at  least  that  proportion.  But  such  is  not 
the  fact.  The  two  years  succeeding  the  plague  of  1603 
give  considerably  fewer  burials  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding it.  Nor  was  the  next  general  plague  of  1626, 
(followed  immediately,  as  already  pointed  out,  by  years 
of  increasing  fecundity,)  succeeded  by  an  equal  mor- 
tality. On  the  contrary,  in  the  three  years  preceding 
that  plague,  the  deaths  amounted  to  32,718;  in  the 
three  years  succeeding  it,  to  22,853  only :  a  difference 
of  about  one  third  !  If  it  be  objected  that  two  of  the 
years  immediately  preceding  1625  were  probably  more 
or  less  affected  with  that  distemper,  take  the  three 
years  still  preceding,  and  the  number  of  deaths  even 
in  these  amounts  to  27,223  ;  nearly  one  fourth  more 
than  in  the  latter  period :  a  proof  as  sure  as  death  itself, 
that  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  had  not  been  yet 
restored ;  and  as  the  births  had  nevertheless  increased, 
the  true  "  ergo"  then  is,  that  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
remaining  marriages  had  vastly  increased.  In  the  third 
instance,  the  contagion  continued  so  long,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  argue  confidently  from  the  degree 
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of  mortality  which  ensued:  four  teen  years  afterwards 
it  was  lower  than  it  had  been  tor  two  or  three  years 
previous  to  1636.  But  to  proceed  to  die  considera- 
tion of  the  remaining,  and  far  more  striking  ovint. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  burning  of  London,  which  fol- 
sd  the  year  after  the  great  plague,  would  have  the 
effect  of  drawing  B  great  number  of  artificers  thither. 
But,  fortunately,  there  is  room  enough  for  the  argu- 
ment before  the  latter  event  could  affect  tin:  question. 
Though  the  havoc  made  amongst  the  population  must 
have  undoubtedly  sunk  the  number  of  the  births,  si  ill 
we  have  already  seen  how  greatly  they  exceeded  the 
average.  Hut,  whereas  in  the  two  year*  immediately 
preceding  the  plague,  and  when  the  city  appeared 
entirely  free  from  that  epidemic,  the  deaths  were 
33,638,  in  the  two  years  next  following  that  event 
ihey  were  26,547  only  j  again  nearly  one  third  fewer 
in  amount. 

(10)  That  there  have  been  at  all  times  a  consider- 
able number  of  advenai  resorting  to  London,  and 
especially  at  some  of  these  period*}]  lit  001  mean  to 
deny;  but,  unl.  thl  constant  and  irrevi --noble  law 
nt  mortality  was  suddenly  changed  in  their  behalf, 
and  death,  like  the  legislators  of  Columbia,  exempted 
new  ennuis  from  tribute  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  in  order  to  recruit  the  population,  so  greut  a 
ii  inmntion  in  the   number  of  burials   is  totally  incon- 

•  iit  with  the  tae.t  of  a  restored  population;  and  tin: 
births  tlieieloie  of  those  periods  exhibiting  this  sud- 
den and  great  increase  in  number,  fully  prove,  as  I 
conceive,  the  important  fact  lor  which  1  am  now  con- 
lending  ;  namely,  that  the  leeumlity  of  human  beings 
incre.i-.  |  mi  any  bidden  diminution  in  their  uumliers. 

(11)  Times  like  these  we  have  been  considering 
are  nut  precisely  those  in  which  we  cap.  expect  & 
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tific  men,  even  such  as  may  have  been  induced  from 
motives  of  humanity  to  expose  their  own  lives  to  save 
those  of  others,  coolly  to  collect  and  class  the  circum- 
stances relative  to  such  tremendous  events,  so  as  to 
theorise  upon  them.  But  it  happens  that  the  interest- 
ing fact  now  asserted  has  not  been  unnoticed  on 
these  occasions  by  competent  and  unimpeachable 
authorities.  Dr.  Hodges,  who  intrepidly  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  last  great  plague  of  London,  and  be- 
came its  authentic  historian,  asserts  in  his  Loimologia, 
that  "  even  women,  reputed  barren  before,  became 
prolific ;"  so  great  was  the  fruitfulness  of  that  dreadful 
period1. 

(12)  The  great  plague  in  Prussia,  which  occurred 
1709-1710,  was,  on  the  united  testimony  of  all 
accounts,  one  of  the  most  fatal  epidemics  ever  known 
in  any  nation.  Sussmilch  calculates  that  one-third  of 
the  people  fell  victims  to  it ;  and  this  indefatigable 
statistical  writer  particularly  directs  our  attention  to 
the  great  prolificness  of  marriages  in  that  country  after 
this  thinning  of  their  numbers.  This  circumstance  is 
indeed  sufficiently  apparent  from  a  glance  at  the 
registers  he  gives  us ;  but  those  who  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  studying  such  documents  will  be 
little  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the  prolificness  which 
these  necessarily  imply.  The  explanation,  however, 
may  be  soon  made,  and  as  instantly  comprehended. 
If  one  third  of  the  population  was  destroyed  at  the 
period  referred  to,  one  third  at  least,  and  for  reasons 
already  advanced,  above  that  proportion  of  the  exist- 
ing marriages  was  dissolved.  A  proportionate  num- 
ber of  these  were  doubtless  terminated  in  ,the  period 
of  their  natural  prolificness,  and  those  of  course 
yielded  no  more  births  to  the  ensuing  registers.     But 

1  HodgM,  Loimologi*,  p.  28. 
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the  annual  births  for  eighteen  years  succeeding  this 
great  mortality  divided  by  the  annual  marmots  dur- 
ing that  period,  give  a  Car  greater  degree  of  prolilieness 
than  that  of  the  eighteen  years  preceding  that  event, 
(a  period  which  reaches  to  the  commencement  of  the 
table,)  when  similarly  calculated.  Before  the  plague, 
the  prolificness  of  marriages  was,  on  the  average,  as 
3.98  to  1  ;  after  that  event,  as  4.50  to  1  :  hmv  greatly 
would  the  latter  proportion  appear  augmented  as  com- 
pared with  the  former,  had  it  been  calculated  on  the 
number  of  the  existing,  instead  of  the  annual  marriag 
at  each  period  !  If  is  clear  from  the  other  proportions 
that  the  papulation  had  not  fully  recovered  itself  till 
nearly  half  a  century  afterwanU.  So  strikingly  c 
Jirmatory  are  the  Prussian  registers  of  the  fact 
pointed  out  by  Sussmilch,  that  prolificness  increases 
with  any  great  or  sudden  diminution  in  the  inhabitants 
of  any  particular  country  or  district. 

(13)  Perhaps  the  plague  which  raged  at  Mar- 
seilles and  the  neighbourhood,  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, (of  which  M.  Bcrtrand  lias  written  so  affecting 
an  account,)  hardly  yielded  in  its  severity  to  that  of 
Prussia;  and  tie  consequences,  iii  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  were  ly  the  sameaa  those  already 
meutioned  in  regard  to  the  latter:  M.  Mohcau,  like 
Sussmilch,  calls  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  pro- 
lificness of  marriages  which  immediately  followed  that 
calamity  in  the  south  of  France. 

(14)  Nor  has  the  observation  of  this  fact  been 
confined  to  the  old  world  ;  the  new,  again,  affords  its 
unequivocal  testimony  to  the  true  principle  of  human 
increase.  Dr.  Seybcrt  has  recorded  that  the  same 
consequence  succeeded  the  yellow  fever  in  America, 
which,  it  has  been  shewn,  followed  the  plagues 
of  Europe;    and  has,  by  anticipation,  met  the  only 
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objection  that  could   be  urped  against  the  deduction 
1  have  drawn  from  it.   I  *  in  Boston,  New  Vor 

"  Philadelphia)  and  Baltimore* where  tin-  yellow  fevt 
"  has  occasionally  prevailed,  there  has  I  i  annual 

••  increase    in    the    inhabitants.'"      u  We   cannot,"  h« 
adds,  u  attribute  this  increase,  as  they  do  in  oth« 
"  countries,  to  the  marriages  tha  influenced  by. 

"  or  succeeded  to,  the  mortality 

(1  o)  But  this  branch  of  the  argument  is  too  im- 
portant, iu  all  respects,  to  rest  upon  general  observa- 
tions aud  deductions.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  H 
give  it  a  more  particular  examination,  appealing  in  Hi 
behalf  to  those  documents  which  are  already  before 
the  public. 

(1G)  In  the  numerous  tahlea  of  Sus-milch,  so  often 
appealed  to,  the  epidemic  yean  safe  marked  by  hi 
with  an  asterisk,  these  (exclusive  of*  those 
attentively  examined,  and  also  of  those  found  in  the 
sections  winch  mv  incomplete,  the  years  not  being 
consecutive,  and  consequently,  useless  for  the  pre* 
mdJ  purpose)  give  the  following  resells.  The  rnor- 
tiil  years  so  distinguished,  collected  from  the 
gistcrs  of  the  different  countries-  which  he  has  pub- 
lished, are  116;  the  mortality  in  these  years  1  make 
to  amount  to  1,041,346  souls.  The  same  number 
of  the  most  healthy  years,  selected,  one  by  one,  from 

i  v  period  from  which  the  iiinrtni  "lie*  are  t;i- 
or,  where  the  latter  are  placed  alone,  which  is  some- 
times the  case,  then  from  the  must  healthy  year  in 
the  two  preceding  and  two  succeeding  years,  <-ives 
total  of  deaths  amounting;  to  770.0.34  ;  an  astonit 
diHerenee,  aiiiouiitiiii;  t<i  35  per  cent.,  of  which,  thank 
CJon,  we  have  no  experience,  and  little  idea,  in  this 
better  peopled  country.  Contemplating,  then,  the 
»  Dr.  S*yb«t,  Mrttticsl  Annate,  j*  4ft. 
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dreadful  havoc  made  among  the  standing  marria 
or,  in  other  words,  the  breed. t-,  by  this  great  excess  of 
mortality,  oujli I  not  il.r  lecoeeding  year  t<>  h.ivr  exlii- 
bited,  at  least,  a  proportionate  decrease  in  tin-  number 
of  births,  on  any  other  principle  than  that  now  ad- 
vanced ?  The  births,  however,  of  the  average  years 
amounted  to  1,0.>3,605  ;  and  those  in  the  years  suc- 
ceeding those  great  mortalities,  to  1,032,090.  The 
marriages,  meantime,  in  the  mortal  years,  instead  of 
b«ng  increased,  ns  Mr.  Malthus  supposes,  were  fewer 
by  2.305.  Calculating  the  fecundity  of  the  two 
classes  of  years,  by  dividing  the  amount  of  the  births 
in  each  by  the  number  of  i  ■pftotise  marriages, 

we  find  that,  tin:  cjtti ititmL  is  almost  precisely  the 
same,  namely,  3.7  to  each.  The  only,  and  inevitable, 
conclusion,  therefore)  is,  that  the  fecundity  of  the 
remaining  breeders  had  been  greatly  increased,  to 
keep  up  the  same  proportion  of  births,  though  the 
number  of  existing  marriages  was  so  vastly  dimi- 
nished l. 

(17)    But  it  has  been  seen,  in  every  preen  asje 

of  the  argument,  that  the  law  of  population  does  not 
manifest  itself  in  the  extremes  of  the  argument  only, 
but  indicates  its  existence  by  a  series  of  intermediate 
results,  graduated,  if  1  may  so  speak,  in  conformity  to 
the  general  principle,  with  ike  utmost  regularity  and 
precision.  1  shall,  therefore,  extend  the  present  inquiry 
to  deviations  in  the  law  of  mortality,  of  a  less  strik- 
ing character,  confined  within  narrower  limits  than 
those  hitherto  instanced,  in  fact  to  such  as  arc  per- 
petually occurring  :  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
principle  wliie.h  forms  the  proof  now  particularly  in 
sistcd  on,  is  also  in  minute  and  constant  operation. 

1  See  diu  UUm  »t  th*  end  of  M.  Su»raikVi  t  olumt,  |»ui*. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION  j    AS  PROVED  BY  THE  EFFECT 

UPON  HUMAN  PROLIFICNBSS  OF  GENERAL  VARIATIONS 

IN  THE  LAW  OF  MORTALITY. 

(1)  Having  shewn  that  the  effects  of  fatal  epidemics 
in  any  place  or  country,  on  the  prolificness  of  the  sur- 
vivors, is  in  striking  conformity  to  the  principle  of 
population,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  whether 
that  principle  does  not  receive  a  further  confirmation 
in  the  influence  wlrich  those  slighter  variations  in  the 
annual  mortality  of  a  population  have  upon  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  periods  in  which  they  occur.  The 
very  nature  of  the  argument,  indeed,  demands  that 
the  effect  should,  in  these  latter  cases,  be  less  conspi-> 
cuous ;  and  it  may  likewise  be  rendered  still  more  un- 
certain or  obscure  by  those  extraneous  circumstances 
which  will  ever  have  some  effect  upon  the  movements 
of  population ;  still,  however,  as  such  circumstances, 
in  any  considerable  number  of  instances,  may  counter- 
balance each  other,  we  may  reasonably  expect  some 
indication  of  the  principle  at  issue,  in  the  facts  about 
to  be  considered,  if  it  is  in  reality  a  law  of  Nature. 

(2)  Let  us  recur,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  London 
Bills  of  Mortality,  in  order  to  determine  this  mat- 
ter ;  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  undue  selection, 
take  the  thirteen  years  which  Graunt  has  par- 
ticularized as  sickly  ones.  "  Such,"  he  says,  "  were 
"1618,  20,  23,  24;  1632,  33,  34;  1649,  52,  54, 
"  56,  58,  and  61,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  tables." 
He  adds,  afterward,  that  "  the  more  sickly  the  years 
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"are,  the  less  fecund  or  fruitful  of  children  also 
"they  bcV  If,  however,  he  had  recollected  that 
the  fairest  method  of  determining  upon  the  compa- 
rative fruitfulncss  of  those  years,  is  by  thfi  hirtlis 
of  the  immediately  succeeding-  ones,  he  would  have 
arrived  at  a  very  different  conclusion.  The  actual 
deaths  in  those  years  amounted  to  152,722 ;  the 
average  number,  calculated  upon  his  own  odcnma! 
divisions  of  the  term,  to  142,838  only.  Computed 
again  on  the  average  of  those  divisions,  the  births 
were  101,359;  but  the  conceptions  of  the  mortal 
years,  given  by  our  authority,  amounted  to  102,499. 
Now,  to  attribute  this  increase,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  allluves  from  the  country  to  the  metropolis, 
in  consequence  of  the  room  made  by  this  excess  of 
mortality,  as  he  attempts  to  do  when  reasoning  on  the 
consequences  of  the  plagues  in  London,  were  in  this 
case,  at  all  events,  too  absurd  a  supposition  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment.  It  would  imply  that 
new-comers  took  the  room  which  a  certain  class  of 
theorists  assert  deaths  make  for  marriages,  by  antn  i- 
pation. 

(3)  Before  1  conclude  m\  references  to  this  author, 
I  shall  again  appeal  to  the  registers  of  the  three  places 
which  he  has  given  in  his  work  so  often  alluded  to; 
those  of  a  Country  Parish,  of  Cran  brook,  and  of  Tiver- 
ton, going  through  the  several  decades  into  winch  ho 
has  divided  them,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of 
the  last,  which  reach  into  the  time  of  the  grand  rebellion, 
in  which  the  marriages  were  no  longer  celebrated  by 
ecclesiastics  nor  regularly  registered11.  The  following 
are  the  results  collected,  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
from  Sussrnilch's  tables,     lu  the  most  mortal  years  in 

1  Graunt,  Obserralious   on   Ilia  Bills         •  Ibid.,  Appendix,  pp,  4",  4&,  -19,  50, 
of  Mortality,  c. ri.,  §  «  and  3,  p.  VI.        5 J,  52,  vtd  53. 
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these  three  places,  during  a  period  of  nearly  ■  c<  ntniY 
and  a  half,  divided  into  sections  often  years,  the* 
amounted  to   4199;  in  the   most  healthful   ones, 
1 8M  :  a  prodigious  difference  !      In  tli 
were  celebrated   720  weddings,,  and,    calculated 
before,  the  conceptions  in  these  years,  notvrithst 
these  devastations,  amount  40b      In  the  lat 

the  weddings  were  HiV.i  ;  but  the  cone,  prions, 
theleas,  were  only  '27:30.     Tin-  average  weddings 
concrp'  rt    724    and   883%       Nol  withstand! 

the  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  standing 
riages  which  the  mortality  of  the  sickly  years  unplit 
in   which,    moreover,     fewer   annual    weddings 
place,  the    fecundity,  calculated    on    1000    <>i 
annual  wedding,  ifl) 


In  tlir  mortal  yean* 
In  the  average  years 
In  the  healthiest  years 


.     4096  child 
.     8919       — 
.     3399       — 

The  difference  exhibited  by  this  calculation  is  strikingly 
connrmatory  of  the  argument ;  though  still  it  is  little 
compared  with  what  must  l>c  allowed  to  have  existed, 
it"  the  preceding  remarks  are  properly  attended 

(4)  1  have  already  examined  the  table*  of  Suss* 
milch,  as  it  respects  the  epidemic  years,  whieh,  as 
before  mentioned,  he  has'  himself  indicated  I  • 
now  make  a  more  extensive  use  of  the  same  important 
documents  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  1  have  collected 
from  all  the  several  sections  ■principally  oi'  the  years 
each)  which  the  whole  of  them  contain,  the  most 
mortal  year,  its  marriages  and  conceptions ;  next,  the 
least  mortal,  or,  in  other  words,  the  most  healthful 
one  in  the  same,  divisions,  and  its  marriages  and  con- 
ceptions also ;  and,  lastly,  noted  the  average  nun ■' 
of  both  these  events,  calculated  likewise  on  their  mean 
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number  in  each  of  the  periods  respectively:  and  this  I 
have  done  throughout  the  whole  of  his  tables,  wherever 
their  divisions  presenter!  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
years,  so  a*  to  rouble  me  to  ascertain  the  facts  required. 
Of  the  following  results,  those  relating  to  the  compa- 
rative prevalence  of  marriage  in  mortal  and  healthful 
periods  have  already.been  given  in  a  preceding  book  ; 
these  now  added,  more  particularly  concern  trie  pre- 
■M'nr  argument,  and.  indeed,  finally  decide  it.  Taking 
from  el-el,  of  the  division*  throughout,  first,  the  deaths 
in  the  most  mortal  year,  and  next,  those  in  the  most 
healthful  one,  the  former  amount  to  2,84.r>.33f> ;  the 
Intterto  2.40!J,7G1  only,  a  difference  of  nearly  one-fifth, 
being  about  three-fold  the  variation  that  occurs  in  the 
mortality  of  this  country.  The  marriages  which 
were  celebrated  in  these  fatal  years  are,  as  has  been 
before  shewn,  much  fewer  than  those  of  the  healthy 
ones;  the  former  amounting  to  774,098  only,  the 
latter  to  831,423.  The  average  number  of  the  mar- 
riages of  the  whole  of  these  pi  riods  is  si)2,7H2;  the 
average  conceptions,  3,279,834.  But  the  concep- 
tions in  these  fatal  years,  notwithstanding,  first,  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  existing  marriages  by 
this  super-proportion  of  mortality,  and  second,  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  annual  marriages  to 
the  extent  of  28,614,  outnumbered  the  conceptions 
of  the  average  yeaTS  by  13,002  ;  those  of  the  former 
being  3,21)2,836  j  of  the  latter,  as  before  mention  il, 
3.279,834.  Even  in  the  most  healthful  years,  in 
which,  as  has  been  previously  shewn,  the  most  room 
is  invariably  found  for  marriages,  and  in  which,  con- 
sequently, 831,423  weddings  were  celebrated,  being 
57,325  more  than  in  the  sickly  years,  and  in  which 
thorp  must  have  been  a  more  than  average  proportion 
of  the  marriages  already  existing,  preserved  and  con- 


ti imcd,  there  were    only  2,338.068   conceptions': 
proportion    which,     even    calculated    on    the    annual 
marriages  (inly,  falls  short  of  that  of  the  average  ant 

mortal  yniis  in  the  following  degrees : 

Proportions  of  Conceptions  Jo   1000  Marriages. 

In  the  mod  healthy  yean  1015 

In  the  average  years     .     4084 

•  In  the  mortal  years        .     4254 

(5)  Nor  do  these  results,  decisive  as  they  are,  in 
any  means  exhibit  to  the  full  extent,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  already  explained,  the  excess  of  the  fe- 
cundity of  mortal  years  compared  with  that  of  the 
In  'a  I  thy.  or  even  average  ones.  And  were  it  our  pur- 
pose to  arrive  at  exact  conclusion*,  another  important 
consideration  presents  itself;  the  first  year  of  the  mar- 
riage state  is,  on  the  average,  greatly  more  fruitful 
of  conceptions  than  any  succeeding  one  during  its 
continuance.  Now  it  has  been  seen  how  much  the 
number  of  the  marriages  abates  in  the  mortal  years 
compared  with  those  celebrated  in  the  healthy  or 

a  very  slight  idea  of  calculation  will  therefore  suffice 
to  convince  us,  that  this  circumstance  also  ought  to 
be  taken  into  the  account,  in  estimating  the  superior 
prolificness  of  the  mortal  years,  which,  thus  rectified, 
would  be  still  more  strikingly  apparent. 

(6)  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  decisive  results 
just  appealed  to,  are  derived  from  no  partial  sources, 
nor  made  up  of  numbers  and  instances  selected  merely 
because  they  suited  the  argument;  they  are  not  d< - 
rived  from  any  one  country,  nor  from  particular  situa- 
tions in  any  part  of  the  world,  nor  from  any  one  period 
of  time.  On  tin-  contrary,  they  embody  the  entire 
facts  as  applicable  to  the  present  question,  taken  from 
the  most  extensive  collection  of  tables  ever  presented 

1  See  Siuainilcli'i  Tables,  raarim. 
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to  the  world,  relative  to  this  branch  of  statistics  :  they 
comprise  every  country  in  Europe  which  could  furnish 
the  necessary  tacts;  and  ,uv  cll.-ctrd  from  both  the 
cities  and  country  districts  of  each  :  they  comprehend 
a  period  of  time  sufficiently  extensive  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  the  uniform  deductions  they 
present  could  be  accidental  or  temporary.  And  lastly, 
the  conclusion,  though  deduced  from  the  grand  totals, 
does  not  manifest  itself  there  only,  but  is  so  indicated, 
in  every  separate  document  throughout  the  whole,  as 
to  render  the  nature  of  the  result  certain  before  their 
united  testimony  was  collected.  Is  it.  too  much,  there- 
fore, to  conclude,  that  evidence  furnished  from  such  a 
variety  of  quarters,  collected  at  such  different  periods, 
and  of  so  universal  a  nature,  can  be  otherwise  than 
irrefragably  conclusive  I 

(7)  Anxious,  however,  to  put  a  point  of  such  great 
interest,  as  well  as  importance,  to  every  possible  test, 
I  shall  appeal  more  particularly  to  the  statistics  of 
this  country  ;  first  to  those  of  several  of  the  principal 
towns  in  England,  and  finally  to  the  official  documents 
of  the  kingdom  at  large. 

(8)  I  regret  that  Dr.  Short's  numerous  and  other- 
wise important  tables,  arc  in  this,  and  other  parts 
of  the  argument,  of  no  use,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  omitted  to  give  his  tints  inconsecutive  years. 
The  only  other  works  in  my  possession,  in  which  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  English  registers,  are 
those  of  Dr.  Aikin  and  Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden. 
The  former,  in  his  History  of  Manchester,  has  given  the 
registers  of  thirteen  different  towns;  commencing  with 
the  periods  in  each  in  which  the  necessary  facts  are 
annually  given.  I  find,  that  in  the  most  mortal  years, 
selected  as  before,  the  deaths  amounted  to  31,017,  in 
the  most  healthful  ones  to  23,7 11:   the  registers  of 
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the  n  81  are  not  quite  entire;  but  as  we  are  only 

entertaining  the  question  of  their comparative  proliflc- 
ness  fit  ditto-rent  periods,  this  circumstance  is  of  little 
importance.  The  total  Dumber  of  weddings  in  the 
mortal  years  amoiims  to  I  1,944  :  in  the  healthy  ones, 
to  12,199.  But,  notwithstanding  that  in  these  in- 
stances, as  well  as  in  all  others,  the  annual  marriages 
in  the  mortal  years  were  thus  deficient  in  number, 
that  the  dissolution  of  so  many  above  the  ai 
annual  number,  by  this  excess  of  mortality,  must  have 
taken  place,  still  the  same  uniform  and  striking  fact, 
of  the  superior  prolincness  of  the  fatal  J  >raes 

out ;   there   having"   been  88,706  conceptions   in    the 
mortal  years,  and  only  36,462  in  the  healthful  <• 
The    mean  number  of  the  com  options,  calculated  on 
lite  whole  of  the  divisions  in  the  entire  registers  of  all 
c  places,  is  37,749. 
(9)    Taking   ftom  Sir  Frederick   Morton   Ml 
History  of  t lie  Poor  the  n  ol  the  bS  planes, 

which   ore  the    whole  of  those  he  has  given    with 
that  regularity,   which   is  necessary  to   render  them 
available  for  the  present  inquiry,  with  tin 
of  those  already  included  in  Dr.  Aikin's  work,    wl 
[!m    former  seems  t  copied  from  the  latter,  I 

divided  them,  as  before,  five  jn 

mi  pt  in  some  cases,  where  another  divisor 
comprehended  more  completely  the  Whole  number 
of  the  years  recorded,  which,  I  ought  to  have  said, 
was  the  method  adopted,  in  regard  to  the  documents 
taken  from  Dr.  Aikin :  the  registers  of  the  large 
town  of  Manchester,  however,  1  divided  bienni 
on  account  of  the  great  increase  of  its  population, 
which  irtMM  have  frustrated  any  other  method  of 
arriving  at  n  just  conclusion  regarding  the  principle 
at  issue.     In  like  manner,  and  lor  the  same  reason, 
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the  registers  of  the  towns  of  Liverpool  and  Sheffield 
given  in  the  above  work  urate  also  divided  into  alter- 
nate years.  Tin?  results  n  obtained  are  compre- 
hended in  the  following  totalf.  In  tin-  most  mortal 
years  there  died  in  these  88  places.  8rt,340 ;  in  tin' 
most  healthy  ones,  65,564,  a  dirfercnee  of  nearly  80 
per  cent. ! — fatal,  we  may  be  certain,  to  great  number* 
of  prolific  marriages,  as  well  as  to  many  individuals  in 
celibacy  and  in  advanced  age.  Hut  so  far  from  the 
prolificnoss  of  these  fatal  years,  or,  as  before  explained, 
the  births  of  the  ensuing  ones  having  been  diminished, 
and  in  the  degree  the  theory  opposed  would  assume, 
they  amounted  to  !>2,0;j2,  whereas  those  of  the  health- 
ful ones  were  only  00,287.  We  have  already  seen 
the  error  of  supposing  that  years  otlickm-ss  are  those 
•  ■I'  i  .   in  tie's,-    instances  the  list   of  weddings 

is  not  quite  eninjilrtr,  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  fully 
corroborates  all  that  has  been  previously  advanced 
upon  the  subject.  They  amount,  in  the  mortal  years. 
to  22,o:3I) ;    in  the  healthful  ones,  to  22,163; 

(10)  Lastly,  I  shall  examine,  in  reference  to  the 
present  argument,  the  published  registers  of  England, 
from  the  period  when  the  baptisms,  burials,  and  itiar- 
os  are  '.riven  annually,  namely,  from  the  year 
1 7 S( I  to  1820s  when  tluiy  terminate:  and  in  doing  so, 
the  first  fact  which  strikes  our  attention  is  the  eompa- 
ratiwlv  speaking  equable  rate  of  the  annual  mortality 
of  the  entire  country,  since  the  population  has  advanced 
so  considerably)  and  consequently  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life  have  become  more  generaUy  dif- 
fttte.  Both  the  fact  and  the  deduction  are  indisputable. 
notwithstanding  they  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
theories  of  those  who  hold  the  opinion  of  the  natural 
redundancy  of  human  beings,  and  speculate  on  the 
means  of  its  repression.     It  has  been  seen,  however 
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in  the  former  stages  of  this  argument,  with  what  accu- 
racy the  principle  of  population  adapts  its  Operation 
to  the  slightest  variation  in  the  circumstances  by  whuli 
it  is  regulated ;  let  us,  therefore,  examine  whether 
i In-  annual  difference  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  slight 
as  it  comparatively  speaking  is,  has  not,  in  conformity 
with  tin-  position  advanced  in  this  chapter,  some  per- 
ceptible effect  on  human  prolificness.  If  it  has,  the 
slightness  of  the  variations  in  that  fecundity  will  be  a 
further  confirmation  of  the  principle  at  issue. 

(11)  I  must  premise,  however,  lhat  one  or  more  of 
the  greatest  variations  in  the  amount  of  the  births 
during  the  entire  period  is  owing  to  a  cause  totally 
unconnected  with  the  subject  under  consideration, 
namely,  to  the  return  of  peace,  which,  as  before  ob- 
served, has  necessarily  a  great  effect  on  the  fecundity 
of  any  year  in  which  such  an  event  occurs. 

(12)  In  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  regis- 
ters as  published  in  the  ('disuses  of  1801,  181  1,  and 
1821 ;  the  forty  years  commencing  with  the  conceptions 
of  1 7S0,  and  terminating  with  those  of  18 19,  (being  the 
last  year  in  which,  according  to  the  mode  already  ex- 
plained, they  can  be  given,)  are  divided  biennially,  and 
the  whole  equally  classed  according  to  the  proportion 
of  the  deaths  in  each  division. 
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(13)  Any  remarks  upon  the  preceding  table  are 
superfluous.  Tlie  results,  which  comprise  all  tin- 
facts  already  known,  nncc  the  annual  bifthg,  deaths, 
and  marriages  haw  Itch  published,  are,  when  thus 
foicnnialh  classed,  as  follow: — in  the  mortal  years 
then'  urn-  8,881,478  deaths;  in  the  healthy  ones, 
3.774,732;  in  the  former  there  were  celebrated 
1,540,627  marriages,  in  the  lati.-t-.  1,561*935  j  yet  in 

the  former  years  tln-iv  wire  §,517,975  concept ions,  in 
the  latter  5,471 ,930  only. 

(14)  1  have  also  divided  the  foregoing  in  I  i\r.  into 
sections  of  three  and  four  years  each,  terminating  ED 
il"-  former  case  with  the  year  1H18.  Leaving-  out 
the  particulars  of  the  computations,  I  present  tin 
results,  together  with  the  former  ones,  in  the  following 
table. 

Table  CI. 

Srrwixo,  from  the  Recistkks  or  F.ngi.akx>,  korthi  last  40  Year*, 

DIYIDKD  INTO  SECTIONS  OF  2,  3,  AND  4  YuARS  BACH,  THAT  MaR- 
R1ACE*,  IN  THE  MO*T  MORTAL  YeAR*.  ARK  THE  MOST  FlUMTrVL  OP 
C'OKCEPTIONl 


MORTAL  YKAllS. 

D*vWmku 

Mortal  Ymr 

of  *%•:  1. 

Dirltiiin, 

Mainagei  In 
ll.il  Vm. 

CoacrntiuiK  In 
lUi  Ynr. 

20  Soctiims  of  2) 
Years  each  . .  j 

13  Sections  of3i 
Yean  each    .  1 

10  Sections  of  11 
^  ears  etii.li  .  .  ( 

3,881,478 
2,550.635 
1,977,755 

1,540,627 

97  5,773 
759,121 

5,51  7,971 a 
3,556.842 

2,767,650 

Totals  of  the  43) 
Sections  .  .  . .  \ 

K.4 18.868 

3,275,521 

ll.S42.467 

Mean     aim  mil  I 
Numbers  . .  J 

195.7&7               76,175             275,406 

500 
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(Bok 


MORTAL  YEAH-;. 

DMmm 

BtfOM  fm 

I).ti«io«. 

V»rri 
lhal  Vr«r. 

iv.i  Iw, 

20  Sections  of  2 
Yi;if«  tflcb  .  • 

13  Sections  of  3 
Yt*r*  each  . . 

10  Section*  i»f  1 
Year*  cacti  . . 

3,774.732 
2,415,994 
1,858.000 

1,561.935 
1,011.181 

791.150 

j.471.930 
3^40,120 
2.758.594 

Totals  of  the  431 
Sections  ....  | 

8,048,726 

3.374,266 

11. 7  7  0.644 

Mcnn    niuiual  1 
Number*  ..( 

187.  ISO 

78,171 

273,736 

(15)  Thus,  in  each  of  the  terms  into  which  th 
preceding  table  has  been  divided,  in  the  most  mortal 
years  of  the  sections,  the  marriages  have  been  fewer, 
and  still  the  conceptions  more  numerous,  than  in  the 
healthy  years  ;  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  proceed 
to  mention  the  circumstances  which  render  the  reel 
prolificness  of  the  standing  marriages  of  the  former 
years  still  greater  on  a  comparison  with  those  of  the 
latter,  than  can  appear  by  this  mode  of  computation. 

(16)  Since  constructing  the  preceding  tables,  how- 
ever, I  have  observed  in  the  preliminary  observations 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  censuses,  namely,  that  of 
1811,  a  series  of  proportionate  additions  made  to  the 
registers  of  the  baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages  since 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  termi- 
nating, however,  with  the  year  1800.  It  is  not  assumed 
that  these  are  any  thing  more  than  nine  approximation- 
towards  a  greater  degree  of  correctness,  not  am  I  satis- 
fied i hat.  relatively  speaking,  they  are  so  in  reality. 
But  terminating  as  they  do,  with  the  year  180i 
the  burials  of  which  an  addition  of  6935  is  made,  and 
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none  whatever  to  the  year  ensuing,  the  classification, 
as  it  regards  those  two  years,  must  he  reversed  ; 
throwing  the  latter  year,  which,  being  that  in  which 
peace  was  made,  was  so  much  more  fruitful  than  tin- 
preceding  one,  into  the  opposite  scale  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  difference  in  this  instance  is  36,808 ; 
which  .sum,  being  reversed  in  position,  is  of  course 
doubled  in  effect:  and  again,  the  slight  dillnvuce  of 
GO  between  the  mortality  of  1818  and  1819,  happens 
also  to  give  more  than  ten  thousand  conceptions  to  the 
same  side.  I  might  indeed  reject  these  arbitrary 
alterations  made  up  to  a  certain  date  in  the  actual 
returns ;  and  with  still  greater  propriety  omit  the 
year  1801,  as  that  of  returning  peace:  but  having, 
in  the  construction  of  every  preceding  table,  avoided 
availing  myself  of  any  exceptions  whatever,  however 
proper,  and  indeed  necessary,  they  might  have  been 
made  to  appear,  for  reasons  already  stated ;  1  shall 
therefore  insert  another  table,  constructed  upon  the  re- 
gisters, as  now  altered  according  to  the  rectifications  in 
the  preliminary  observations  already  alluded  to;  first 
giving  the  amount  of  the  annual  registers  as  thus  in- 
creased, in  each  of  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  tin; 
forty,  which  the  whole  comprehends.  To  the  remain- 
ing nineteen  years  no  additions  seem  to  liavc  been 
made ;  respecting  them,  therefore,  I  need  only  refer 
the  reader  to  the  preceding  Table. 
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(18)  Thus  it  is  that  the  annual  registers  of 
country,  however  examined,  and  not  withstand 
accidental  difficulties  with  which  the  argument, 
pursued  in  the  last  instances,  has  to  labour,  dem 
st  rates  that  the  prolificness  of  human  being's  van 
inversely  as  their  numbers,  and  enlarges  even  wi 
those  slighter  decrements  in  the  population  which 
of  perpetual  occurrence.  Happily  indeed  for  t 
country,  the  ratio  of  mortality  varies  but  slightly 
still  it  appears  most  clearly,  from  the  preceding  table, 
that  simultaneous  with  its  augmentation,  is  an  ine 
in  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages.  This 
equally  the  case,  whether  the  registers  ;ire  divid 
into  two,  three,  four,  or  five  sections,  of  equal  duration ; 
and  even  though  the  divisions  are  made  to  commence 
at  different  dates.  This  fully  appears  by  the  two  last 
columns  of  the  preceding  table,  where  the  prolirien 

of  the  most  mortal  and  healthiest  years  are  respec- 
tively given;  and  I  trust  1  need  not  again  go  over  the 
reasons  why  the  apparent  difference  in  that  prolific 
ness,  so  calculated,  is  far  less  than  the  real  one. 

(19)  The  movements  of  the  population  in  Franc 
are  now  annually  published,  but  the  practice  has 
too  recent  to  enable  us  to  found  any  very   decish 
proofs  upon  them.     As  far  as  they  go,  however,  th< 
decidedly  corroborate    the  general   argument  of  thu 
chapter.     From  the  year  1817  to  1827,  we  have  tl 
conceptions,  as  well  as  the  deaths,  of  ten  cooaecutii 
years.     Dividing  this  term  into  two  equal  sections 
four  years  each,  and  selecting  from  each  sect 
most  mortal  and  most  healthful  year,  the  following  i 
the  facts  which  they  present : — 
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Table  CIV. 

Shewing,  from  the  Registers  op  France  dwuno  ten  Years. 
divided  into  two  sections  of  five  years  each,  that  in  thk 
most  Mortal  Years  Marriages  are  the  most  fju'itfcl  op 
Conceptions1. 


MorUl 
Vein. 

Detlki. 

Marri*g«f. 

Conception!. 

H«llh- 

r.,i 

1817 
1823 

Deillu. 

MirriagM. 

Conception!. 

18L9 
1826 

788,055 
835.658 

215,088 
247,194 

892,584 
909.42B 

718.223 
712,735 

205,244 
262,020 

655,304 
912,978 

Total 

1,623,713 

462,282 

1,902,012 

Total. 

1,490,'J.Ss- 

467,264 

1,768,282 

So  that  in  the  two  most  fatal  years,  compared  with  the 
two  healthiest  ones,  there  were  132,755  more  deaths, 
4982  fewer  marriages,  and,  nevertheless,  33,730  more 
conceptions. 

(20)  I  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  the  argument 
by  noticing  the  only  objection  that  can  be  urged 
against  the  uniform  results  the  foregoing  tables  pre- 
sent ;  and  1  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Short,  for 
the  two- fold  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  fact  con- 
tended for  was  fully  apparent  to  him,  and  of  pointing 
out  how  exceedingly  erroneous  is  the  reason,  which 
however  is  still  the  current  one,  by  which  he  attempts 
to  account  for  it.  He  says,  "  In  general,  the  next  year 
"  after  sickly  or  mortal  ones,  is  prolific  in  proportiun 
"  to  the  breeders  left :"  and  again,  "  mortal  years  are 
"  often  succeeded  by  very  fruitful  ones';"  of  which  fact 
he  gives  many  instances,  and  truly  develops,  as  I 
think,  the  final  cause  for  such  a  surprising  provision, 

1  Aniuiiiirn,  Bureau  «les  Longitude*.         *  Short,    New    Observations,  pp.  90 
A.  D.  1830,  pp.  94,  95.  and  191. 
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"  as  though  Nature,"  says  he,  "  sought  either  to  prc- 
"  vent,  or  quickly  repair  the  loss  by  death1."  B 
tin-  physical  one  In-  BtfiglU  is  singularly  incohrre 
"  Many,"  he  adds,  "  of  the  weak,  sickly,  declini 
*'  constitutions  being  cut  off,  health  returning  gives 
"  vigour  and  vivacity  to  the  survivors*/'  First,  then, 
he  has  entirely  overlooked  that  tin-  increased  proli- 
liencss  is,  in  effect,  taking  place,  cotemponmcously 
with  the  mortality,  and  consequently  before  this 
returning  health  has  restored  vigour  to  the  remainder. 
Second,  the  weak  and  ailing  parents,  instead  of  giving 
fewer,  frequently  give  more  births  thun  tin  ir  propor- 
tion to  the  registers;  a  circumstance  which  neither 
physicians  nor  philosophers  have  overlooked :  but 
supposing,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  such  pan 
duced  no  progeny  whatever,  that  their  removal  should 
g-ive  additional  fertility  to  the  remaining  marriages, 
which,  moreover,  have  never  in  such  seasons  their 
usual  quota  of  annual  recruits,  is  a  supposition  that 
cannot  be  held  for  a  single  moment. 

(21)  Coupling  with  the  preceding  calculations  what 
has  been  advanced  in  Chapters  XII.  and  XIII.  of  the 
foregoing  book,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  assertion  that 
deaths  make  room  for  marriages,  and  that  seasons  of  mor- 
tality are  those  of  sterility,  will  no  longer  be  repeated. 
The  contrary  is,  in  both  instances,  the  undoubted 
fact.  In  what  point  of  view,  therefore,  does  the  know- 
ledge of  this  important  truth  place  the  theory  which 
invests  Nature  with  an  excess  of  prolincness,  that 
only  be  regulated  by  those  unnatural  restraints  wbi 
are  denominated  the  preventive,  or  those  cruel  expe- 
dients which  are  called  the  positive  checks?  Accord- 
ing to  that  supposition,  these  sweeping  mortalities  are 
necessary  to  repress  the  superfluous  numbers  of  raan- 

1  Short,  New  Ofoemtioos,  p.  90  tud  194.  •  liid,  |\  191. 
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kind,  which  its  advocates  contend  the  unrestrained 
laws  of  Nature  are  perpetually  producing,  and  still 
they  must  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  a  principle  in 
existence  directly  counteracting  what  they  hold  to  be 
the  remedy  for  a  redundant  population,  the  moment 
that  remedy  is  put  into  operation.  The  condition  of 
man,  therefore,  according  to  that  system,  is  not  only 
wretched,  but  remediless.  Such  is  the  Manichean 
principle  upon  which  modern  philosophers  conceive 
Nature  to  be  regulated. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  TnF.  LAW  OF  POPULATION ;  AS  PROVED  AND  JLLUS- 

TRATF.D  BY  THK  KSTABLISHKD  PRINCIPLES  OF 

HUMAN  PIlYSIOLOGr. 

(1)  Having  proved,  by  an  uninterrupted  series  o 
authentic  facts,  that  the  prolificness  of  human  be 
is  regulated  by  the  space  they  occupy,  under 
further  modifications  as  have  a  direct,  tendency  to 
proportion  their  numbers  to  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  and  having  shewn,  that  the  very  objections 
to  this  law  of  Nature,  when  duly  considered,  place  it 
in  a  still  stronger  light,  and  render  it  the  more 
irresistible,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  judged,  that  the 
argument  ought  here  to  conclude.  Such  a  prin- 
ciple as  this,  granting  its  truth,  requires  no  com- 
ment to  point  out  either  its  nature  or  its  effects. 
It  dissipates,  at  once  and  for  ever,  those  fears  re- 
garding the  future  condition  of  mankind,  so  de- 
grading in  themselves,  and  so  pernicious  in  their 
consequences :  it  demolishes  all  those  "  refuges  of 
lies,"  in  which  cruelty  and  selfishness  are  at  present  so 
strongly  entrenched,  and  establishes  itself  on  the  broad 
found at  inns  of  immutable  benevolence  and  truth.  It 
is  surely,  therefore,  unncessarv,  were  it  possible,  to 
point  out,  by  way  of  enforcing  the  argument,  tl> 
secondary  causes,  by  which  the  purposes  of  Divine 
beneficence  are  accomplished  :  some  of  these  we  may 
think  more  or  less  apparent,  but  still  the  master  mys- 
tery will  for  ever  remain  impenetrably  hid  in  the  breast 
of  the  Eternal.  Reproduction,  in  all  its  infinite 
variety  of  forms,  whether  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
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kingdom,  and  in  the  minutest  instance,  it  has  been 
before  observed,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  Nature 
which  it  is  not  reserved  for  human  apprehension  to 
fathoin  :  a  miracle  to  which  nothing  but  the  constant 
evidence  of  our  senses  could  compel  our  belief;  and, 
what  if  all  the  laws  connected  with  it  partake  of  the 
character  of  the  principle,  and  should  remain  incom- 
prehensible,— are  we,  therefore,  to  reject  the  facts 
which  in  evidencing  its  existence,  manifest  the  mode 
of  its  operation  ?  If  we  confine  our  consideration  to 
those  laws  and  influences  of  Nature  which  we  ima- 
gine may  be  fully  comprehended  by  us,  our  knowledge 
will  indeed  be  limited,  and  our  inductive  philosophy 
worthless.  As  it  respects  the  principle  unfolded  in 
this  work,  if  it  be  founded  on  a  series  of  indisputable 
facts,  is  it  to  be  doubted,  because  we  cannot  clearly 
trace  and  comprehend  that  complicated  train  of  secon- 
dary causes  by  which  its  purposes  are  finally  accom- 
plished ? 

(2)  I  conceive,  nevertheless,  that  the  law  of  po- 
pulation, however  occult  as  to  its  primary  causes,  is, 
in  the  mode  by  which  it  effects  its  purposes,  capable 
of  further  ill  nitration,  if  not  proof,  b)r  an  appeal  to 
those  physical  principles  which  have  been  detected 
as  existing  in  human  nature  ever  since  the  subject 
before  vis  has  excited  attention;  and  which, moreover, 
are  found  confirmed  by  all  the  analogies  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

(3)  I  therefore  proceed  to  prove,  that  the  law  of 
human  increase,  as  stated  in  this  work,  is  one  in  per- 
fect unison  with,  or  rather  required  by  the  principles 
of  physiology.  I  am  aware  that,  in  so  doing,  I  am 
descending  from  rii •ministration  founded  upon  facts,  to 
arguments  resting  upon  doctrines  which,  however  ge- 
nerally held,  may  be  rendered  the  subject  of  debate, 
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by  dexterous  opponents  who  may  strive  to  obscure, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  withdraw  attention  from  those 
proofs,  which  are,  in  their  very  nature,  indisputable. 
Such,  however,  I  would  remind,  that  though  the  ar- 
gument now  entered  upon,  if  successfully  pursued, 
will  afford  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  main 
principle  advanced,  still,  if  it  fail,  it  will  not  in  the 
least  affect  its  truth,  any  more  than,  were  the  theory  of 
the  tides,  as  explained  by  Newton,  to  be  overturned, 
would  the  regular  fluctuations  of  the  ocean  cease  to 
be  a  principle  of  Nature. 

(4)     In  pursuing  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must 
begin   by   reminding   the   reader   of  the   difference 
between  those  who  hold  the  superfecundity  of  man- 
kind, and  myself,  in  regard  to  those  principles  which 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  present  argument.     They 
contend,  that  production  precedes  population ;  I,  on 
the  contrary,  maintain  that  population  precedes,  and 
is,  indeed,  the  cause  of  production.      They   teach, 
that  man  breeds  up  to  the  capital,  or  in  proportion  to 
the  abundance  of  the  food,  he  possesses ;  I  assert  that 
he  is  comparatively  sterile  when  he  is  wealthy,  and 
that  he    breeds    in   proportion   to  his  poverty:    not 
meaning,  however,  by  that  poverty,  a  state  of  priva- 
tion approaching  to  actual  starvation,  any  more  than,  I 
suppose,  they  would  contend,  that  extreme  and  cul- 
pable excess  is  the  grand  patron  of  population.     In  a 
word,  they  hold  that  a  state  of  ease  and  affluence  is 
the  great  promoter  of  prolificness :   I  maintain  that  a 
considerable  degree  of  labour,  and  even  privation,  is  a 
more  efficient  cause  of  an  increased  degree  of  human 
fecundity.     I  presume  that,  in  advocating  our  respec- 
tive opinions,  we  equally  extend  our  views,  as  to  their 
effects,    from   individual,    to    general    and    national 
results. 
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(;"})  Our  viewB  respecting  die  principle  of  popula- 
tion, physically  considered,  being  thus  adverse;  in 
our  deductions  from  it,  we  arc  still  in  direct  opposi- 
tion, and,  consequently,  both  consistent.  Those  whose 
tliinry  !  have  been  controverting,  assert,  most  confi- 
dently, that  that  principle  would,  if  unrepressed  by 
what  they  denominate  "  checks,"  lead,  infallibly,  to 
universal  degradation  and  suffering:  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, argue,  that  the  same  principle,  without  any  limi- 
tations as  to  its  effects,  but  those  the  Deity  has  himself 
ordained,  would  conduct  mankind,  by  a  regular  and 
sure  progression  of  increasing  improvements,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical,  to  the  highest  state  of 
human  happiness  and  prosperity;  that  the  increase 
of  human  beings  creates,  and  continues  in  ceaseh  ss 
operation,  that  necessity  which  is  the  great  moral 
lever,  if  1  may  so  speak,  by  whieh  the  condition  of  the 
species  is  perpetually  elevated. 

(6)  Let  us  bear  in  mind  these  opposite  views,  while 
we  advert  to  the  condition  of  human  beings  in  the 
various  states  into  which  they  are  usually  classed,  or 
through  whieh  those  communities  have  passed  which 
have  emerged  from  barbarism,  and  gradually  risen,  as 
their  numbers  have  enlarged,  to  the  present  summit, 
of  civilization:  we  shall  then  be  enabled  to  determine, 
more  confidently,  whieh  of  these  opposite  theories  it  is 
that  is  contradicted,  and  which  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  the  acknowledged  principles  of  physiology. 

(7)  I  shall  contract  one  part  of  the  subject,  inte- 
resting as  it  is,  as  much  as  possible;  having  already 
discussed  it  somewhat  at  large  in  a  preceding  book  of 
this  treatise,  when  speaking  of  the  precedence  of 
population  to  food,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  that 
necessity,  which  is  thereby  constantly  bronchi  into 
operation.     It  may  suffice,  on  this  occasion,  to  remind 
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the  reader  of  some  of  the  principal  gradations  in  the 
state  and  condition  of  human  beings  there  pointed 
out,  and  to  shew  the  necessary  connexion,  as  I  con- 
tend, between  them,  and  the  principle  of  human 
increase. 

(8)  The  first  and  lowest  condition  in  which  human 
beings  are  presented  to  our  contemplation,  is  that 
in  which  they  are  mere  hunters,  or,  little  more  than 
superior  animals  of  prey ;  a  state  of  extreme  severity, 
whether  it  respects  the  fatigue,  or  the  privations  it 
implies.  It  demands,  moreover,  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants,  to  render 
such  pursuits  available  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
life ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  multiply,  a  more  ample 
and  certain  supply  of  those  animals  on  which  they 
subsist  becomes  necessary,  and  the  nomadic  or  pas- 
toral must  therefore  succeed  to  the  predatory  condi- 
tion. Numbers  still  increase,  and  the  agricultural  state 
necessarily  ensues,  being  the  simplest  form  of  civi- 
lized society ;  that  which  obviously  supposes  the  scan- 
tiest population,  and  unquestionably  the  most  labori- 
ous, nut  to  say  necessitous  habits,  of  any  with  which 
we  are  in  these  days  personally  conversant,  though 
greatly  superior,  in  all  respects,  to  the  preceding  con- 
ditions. Population  still  enlarges ;  and  while  all  classes 
partake  of  the  general  benefit,  multitudes  are  liberated 
from  the  lower  drudgeries  of  life;  many  are  found 
devoting  themselves  to  higher  and  more  intellectual 
pursuits;  and  not  a  few  exist  in  a  state  of  the  most 
luxurious  refinement. 

(9)  Such  has,  in  many  respects,  been  the  history 
of  almost  every  country  upon  earth ;  nor  could  a  com- 
munity, originally  barbarous,  and  increasing  in  num- 
bers, continue  to  subsist,  much  less  attain  to  a  high 
atat?  of  civilization,  in  any  other  course.     Two  facts, 
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essential  to  the  argument,  present  themselves  to  out 
consideration  in  this  progression  of  society:  the  first 
is,  that,  at  every  step  of  it,  the  means  "I  subsistence 
become  more  certain  in  their  supply,  more  sullieient 
in  quantity,  and,  above  all,  greatly  improved  in  their 
kind.  The  second,  that  human  Inborn-  is,  at  the  same 
time,  as  regularly  diminished  in  its  duration,  and 
mitigated  in  its  intensity.  In  short,  increase  of  popu- 
lation is,  in  every  properly  regulated  community,  the 
cause  of  diffusing  greater  ease  and  enjoyment,  and  of 
dispensing  greater  plenty;  and  the  ancient  maxim, 
that  people  are  the  riches  of  a  country,  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  expression,  fully  confirmed. 

(10)  The  question  now  arises,  which  state  is  it 
that  is  most  favourable  to  human  proliHcuess  i1 — that 
where  the  population  is  the  most  thinly  scattered,  and 
consequently  where  there  is  the  most  labour,  and  the 
greatest  frugality;  or  that  where  it  is  large  and 
densely  planted,  and  where,  therefore,  labour  is  on  the 
whole  lessened  and  mitigated,  and  the  comforts,  not 
to  say  luxuries,  of  life  are  more  generally  enjoyed? 
The  former,  most  undoubtedly.  ^  hether  we  trace  the 
history  of  the  question  in  one  and  the  same  country,  in 
the  course  of  its  progress,  or  compare  existing  com- 
munities, differing  from  each  other  in  these  respc< 

as  has  already  been  done,  this  is  equally  the  fact ;  and 
I  now  proceed  to  shew,  that  it  is  one  which  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with,  or  rather,  indeed,  demanded  by, 
the  universally  acknowledged  principles  of  human 
physiology. 

(11)  But,  regarding  the  first  stages  of  society 
alluded  to,  namely,  the  uncivilized,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed too  little  is  accurately  known,  in  relation  to  the 
subject  before  us,  to  warrant  any  precise  and  con- 
fident conclusions.     I  am  fully  aware,  indeed,  of  the 
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common  opinion,  that  such  a  state  is  eminently  un  pro- 
lific; that  it  may  be  actually  so,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  preceding  views  of  the  subject;  and  if  such 

lie  ease,  it  is  doubtless  attributable  to  those  ecbo- 
lic  practices',  those  infanticides  ,  and  other  pernicious 
and  unnatural  habits3,  which  they  are  represented 
as  having  unhappily  adopted  with  the  express  intent 
of  checking  their  increase.  Admitting  these  accounts 
to  be  true,  or  even  partially  so,  no  further  evidence  is 
necessary  to  prove  the  extreme  degree  of  natural  pro- 
liticness  in  such  a  state,  as  nothing  else  could  have 
continued  such  races  in  existence  while  adopting  habits 
and  customs  which  would,  beyond  a  dispute,  speedily 
tame  the  extinction  of  any  civilized  community  upon 
earth.  Where  these  infamous  usages  have  been  abo- 
lished, which  has  lately  been  happily  the  case  in  cer- 
tain instances,  we  hear  of  the  large  families  and  grow- 
ing numbers  of  the  inhabitants*,  and  their  rapid  ad- 
vances to  ei vibration  and  happiness.  Ancient  history 
also  fully  confirms  the  fact  of  the  high  degree  of  pro- 
lificness  of  this  condition  of  lift-,  when  the  feelings  I 
duties  of  human  nature  are  not  outraged  by  "  the 
checks  to  population."    Tacitus   informs  us  of  tin: 

ii  nt  Germans,  who  were,  in  other  respects,  in  a 
very  similar  state  with  these  modern  savages,  that  "  tn 
"restrain  the  generation  and  increase  of  children  was 
"esteemed  by  them  an  abominable  sin,"  and  also  to  kill 
infants6;  and  Ctesar  tells  us  that  wine  was  forbidden. 

1  Itiil,crt«)ii,  IlwU-ry  uf  America,  b.  Political,  p.  139.      Kalm,  Trarebj  la 

ir,  p.  72.     Burke's  America,  vol.  i,  p.  North  America,   1*1    i» ..  j-p,  JCJ,  Jv7. 

187.  I.ong,  Voyim*,*c.,  in  America,  p, 

*  William  Ellis.  Narrative  cf  *  Ton?  13».    Chiufovois,  N.  Francw,  Llkp. 

through  Hawaii,  pp.  334.  326,  320.  3i8,  31)4.     Korwrlaon.'  History  of  Amnio, 

329.     Cook's  Yoyngea,  2tl  Yoyagr,  vol.  I>  iv.,  p.  1117.   Cook's  Vot«(t«,   >■■■. 

i.,  p.  :<52.      lliiminiUlt,  IVraonul  Nana-  Rcrriot,    Truvtb  Oiruuga   Canada,    p. 

tiv.-,   vol.  v.,   i>.   29,   kc     MuiU-Brun,  344. 

Giojr-,  I.  xi>vi ,  r.  637.  *  B*b  y.lli»'»  Namfift,  /»—**. 

■u,    LouaUaa,  vol.  I.,  p.  105.  *  Tacitu*,  De  Aioribua  tiermaoanisi, 

Dr.  Block,  Observation*,  Medical  and  ux.,  4X 
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because  they  supposed  it  to  obstruct  the  fecundity  of 
the  women1; — a    proof  that  our  untutored   ancestors 
were  full  as  accurately  acquainted  with  the  priori  ph- 
of  human   prolilimess   Bl    those    who    deecanf   upon 
breeding  up  to  capital.     These,  and  a  variety  ol*  simi- 
lar   notices,    convince   ug  that    human    increase  was 
unrestrained  among;  them  ;  and  the  fact  of  their  pro- 
lificness  being  exceedingly  great,  we  may  safely  leave 
to  be  asserted  by  those  who  have  built  so  much  upon 
their  extraordinary  multiplication  in  proof  of  the  super- 
fecundity  of  the  human  race.     In  fact,  their  "  officitm 
gentium,"  and  "  vagina  nationtim"  were  the  forests  of 
Northern   Europe,  inhabited   by  a  race  of  barbarian, 
hunters,  no  way  distinguishable  from  those  who  exist 
at  present  in   thai  condition,  only  that  they  held   in 
abhorrence  any  restraint  upon  their  natural  proliric- 
neBa:  hence  their  growing  posterity  have  possessed 
themselves  of  the  fairest,  and  given  institutions  to  the 
finest,  regions  of  the  world;  while  those   who  have 
unhappily  been  practical  converts  to  the  necessity  of 
repressing  their  numbers,  daily  becoming  more  de- 
graded   in    their   condition,   and    depraved    in    their 
habits,  are  disappearing  fast  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

(12)  Farther  than  this,  in  proof  of  the  prolificness 
of  the  most  scantily  peopled  districts,  whose  inhabit- 
ants still  are  in  an  uncivilized  st;ife,  we  cannot  at  pre- 
sent go;  nor  does  it  appear  necessary  to  attempt  to  add 
tq  the  facts  already  advanced.  One  of  these  original 
classes  of  society,  however,  still  exists  in  eivi lived  coun- 
tries,— 1  mean  lislienuen;  their  pursuits  arc  still  iden- 
til  al,  in  some  respects,  with  those  to  whom  we  have  been 
adverting;  and   those  are  found  to  be  highly  prolific 

1  Cctar,  Comin,  I  hf.,  c.  1 
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every  where,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  community  '. 
and,  as  I  contend,  because  they  arc  subject,  generally 
speaking,  to  greater  hardships  and  privations*. 

(13)      Directing  our  attention  to  the  different  classes 
of  society  in  a  state  of  rivili/ation,  the  agrieulrnr; 
that  which  first  presents  itself  to  our  notice,  as  un- 
,|ii<--t  numbly  requiring;  the   largest  extent  of  space, 
and   imposing  the  greatest    labour  and   parsimony  of 
living.      I   allude    not    to    those   superior   cnlCtval 
whom  the  large  farming  system  has  unhappily  brought 
into  existence,  and  who  are,   and  must  be,  too  few  in 
number  to  influence  the   question;   but   to  that  im- 
mensely numerous  class  who  still  labour  the  soil 'per- 
sonally, whose  condition,  under  ordinary  circumstunc 
is  bard;  I  tear  I  might  add  often  wretched,  com  pared 
with  the  artizans  of  the  community.     The  latter,  aa 
society  advam  < •>.   become  proportionably  more  nur 
rous;  their  labour  is  lessened  by  its  minute  divisi«>n. 
and  still  more  by   the  mechanical  arts  which  gxc 
diminish   its  intensity,   while    iis    relative   remunera- 
tion is  at  the  same    time,   generally  speaking,   ;. 
mentetl.       Higher     pursuits    supervene,    property 
accumuhited,  and  multitudes  are   liberated   from    the 
necessity    of    personal     exertion     altogether;     while 
almost  all  gratify,  in  some  degree,  those  proj 
which  are  natural  to  human  beings;    not    meaning 
their  criminal  ones,  but  rather  an  indulgence  in  eai 
and    luxury,    to  the  full  extent  of  their  means 
opportunities.      The     latter     condition    of    society 
must  repeat,  supposes  a  fuller  population ;  and  it  is 
one  which  is  invariably   found,  as  we    have    slici 

1  Dr.  Clark,  Travel*  in  Scamliiuvia,  eat  pfoagce  en  crarril  la   eUaar  Atm 

ti'ib.     Dr.  Vitrv.   Diet  ilea  Science*  p*<ii«iir»_" — M   H«noi-  laau- 

«kcal*a.  Art..  Feroniktt.  nmf,  HiJ.  Uuireml,  tie  Gcwg,  Jkc  . 
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through  the  whole  of  the  preceding  tables,  to  be  less 
prolific.  This  is  the  undeniable  fact,  and  it  i.s  one 
which  physiology  has  not  left  unexpounded. 

(14)  Hippocrates,  doubtless  one  of  the  mostaccu 
rate  and  attentive  observers  of  Nature  amongst  a  pro- 
tission  so  peculiarly  qualified  to  decide  upon  this 
point,  did  not  leave  unnoticed  the  fact,  that  the  labour 
and  privation  of  the  lowest  sphere  of  life  was  as 
favourable  to  prolificness,  as  the  indolence  and  afflu- 
ence of  tin-  highest  was  adverse  to  it.  His  authority 
will  abundantly  confirm  both  parts  of  the  argument. 
Speaking  of  the  Scythians,  amongst  whom,  he  says, 
barrenness  prevailed,  he  observes,  that  that  misfor- 
tune did  not  affect  the  poor,  but  the  rich,  amongst  the 
people;  the  most  noble,  and  those  that  had  large 
estates.  He  attributes,  indeed,  the  want  of  fruit  ful- 
ness to  several  <  ■  a  uses,  but  especially  to  a  sedentiiry 
life;  indulgence  in  riding  in  carriages;  muscular 
laxity,  or  weakness,  in  the  female  sex,  &c. ;  and  Comes 

to  this  conclusion,  viKuyntov  Si  ovj^  oliv  ts  »r>n^pu»i»  rn\avr%t  . 

Again,  he  draws  a  comparison  between  the  prolificness 
of  the  females  of  the  highest  and  lowest  condition  of 
life  in  the  same  country,  and  observes  of  the  former, 
that  they  are  unfruitful,  from  want  of  exercise,  and 
profuseness  of  living,  at  least  from  its  general  conse- 
quence, fatness;  deducing,  from  these  very  circum- 
stances, their  sterility.  But  of"  the  laborious  class 
among  them,  their  slaves  or  servants,  he  says,  that 
though  ilu'v  are  not  most  prone  to  sexual  intercourse 
(que  cum  virorum  congrcssum  non  appetant),  yet  that 
they  become  pregnant,  from  their  exercise  and  spare 
habit  of  body  '.     Delivering  forth  in  few  words,  what, 

1  Hippomiai,    Do    Afe'rv.  Lnei«,  «t  **',   iy*l*m,  «J*«i  *)  i*mxminpi  »*! 

A'iui*.    \  iii.,   |>.  W2.,  I.  -IS,    FoftilM,  Titifmi  rnrni  ^i  XMiim,  4ux(al  mm!  fmkMtmi, 

GeoCY.,  ful.  1657.  ««■  •  »«  NVrktTMjfSyaMM  ii  rililynii 

1  imi  )i  yvMig",  in  tutu  -r7,  #«{»•(  Irn  t'i  ytitt  t)  Savfjut.  /•(>•  M  tij^i;ni 
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it  will  he  seen,  subsequent  authorities  have  a& 

and   all   that,    1   verily   ).rlir\r,    i>  kimwn   to    this 
upon  this  subject :  :it  all  events  confirming,  totlie  vt 
letter, tl  intent  now  advanced  in  favour  of  t helm 

of  population  as  founded  on  physiology.     Such,  then, 
is  the  judgment  of  the  father  of  medical  sci- 
important  point.    Nor  has  the  lather  of  profane  hist 
left.  unrecorded    the  same   fact,  namely,  that  the 
man  is  distinguished  as  being  "  blessed   with   chi 
dren1.'*     Aristotle  also  has   said   that    the  romhti 
most  favourable  to  procreation,  is  "  a  habit  of 
inured  to  labour*." 

(15)  It  is  unnecessary  to  appeal  to  the  Latin  writ 
on  this  subject ;  that  the  poor  ami  laborious  part 
the  Roman  people  was  the  prolific  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, needs  no  further  proof  than  the  very  name 
which  that  class  was  distinguished  among    them,- 
Proletarii8. 

(16)  At  the  head  of  all  modern  authorities,  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  whom  we  have  to  place.  Tin 
unanimous  suffrages  of  succeeding  ages  assign  th» 
rank  to  Bacon.  Did  this  great  philosopher  aupr, 
that  mankind  breed  up  to  food?  On  the  contrary,  he 
asserts,  in  language  as  unequivocal  as  the  truth  he 
announces  is  indisputable,  that  Repletion-  is  an 
enemy  to  Gen  ku  ATI  on4;  and,  in  so  expressing  birm 
self,  he  left  nothing  to  be  unfolded  in  regard  of  the 
principle  at   issue,   except  an  amplification  of"  those 


•I  tUlTihi    Tu'uvti  u>  yaf  ffinvti  «aya 

4*ff»  ifii'Wpttmi,  xai  it  ymrr/i  t^wei  fim 
rn*  rukmi9*tftn*  mai  .'/^Mfnra  *if  #■«- 
*ii-     Ibid.,  I.  S3.,«t.  nie. 

1  HcnKliitu.,C:lio,^32. 

1  Arint.  Op.  do  Ri  >..  c.  Ki'L, 

i,  m  i 

'  Kronett,  Roi i  Amiijuiiii  i.j..  Ut, 

•  Uacou,  C«Jturio,V.  ^  428.     Ilia 
Ifti*  Lord  IJacuu  npiilm  th«  Ri'lr 


Suo1i.il  ubove  to  tlic  vrjrvUWe  ki  rtWem . 
ut,  thai  lirlifldit  chilly  tn»  in  n- 

there  in  nul  llu-  it!  ■.    Witar* 

the  ima  a  be  gi»i  i  fortha  i  umiwlij  d 

llu   SpUlU  muiicn  iu  bivp.! 

u  not  lliv  uiual  an*  :  it  wo*,  uti 

to  be  "  imputed  Id  tUir 

dirt."     IL»i.  i.fLifcuMl  D 
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proofs,  whether  from  the  vegetable  or  animal  king- 
doms, from  which  he  had  deduced  this  incontro- 
vertible physical  axiom. 

(17)  In  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  if  it  need  con- 
firmation, I  think  every  writer,  anil  especially  every 
medical  one,  who  has  touched  upon  the  subject,  miuht 
be  adduced.  1  shall,  however,  confine  myself  to  a  few  ; 
and  first  I  shall  quote  Dr.  Short,  who  to  his  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  experience  added  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  a  body  of  statistical  facts  collected 
with  great  and  persevering  industry,  and  from  almost 
every  quarter.  He  asserts  OVflf  and  over  again,  and 
throughout  his  whole  work,  that  poor  food1  and  hard 
lalKJur3  are  conducive  to  prolificness,  and  conse- 
quently that  "tin*  poorest  and  most  laborious  part  nf 
mankind,'*  to  use  his  own  words,  "are  the  fruitfullest3." 
lie  even  carries  this  idea  so  far  as  to  conclude  that 
the  most  laborious  and  toilsome  months  of  the  year 
ure  the  most  fruitful  of  conceptions*,  and  attributes 
the  great  prolificness  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  as  a 
secondary  cause,  to  their  bondage  and  affliction5.  He 
explains  the  inferior  fecundity  of  town  breeders  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  country  as  arising,  among 
other  thinirs,  from  the  more  plentiful  eating  and  drink- 
in;.',  and  the  greater  idleness,  which  prevail  in  popu- 
lous towns"  j  observing,  that  the  most  voluptuous,  idle, 
effeminate,  and  luxurious,  are  the  barrcnest";  and 
he  delivers  what  I  believe  to  be  an  ineoudovcrtiblc 
axiom,  that  though  "  idleness  may  be  a  friend  to 
venery,  it  is  not  so  to  prolificness1."  In  a  word,  this 
patient  and  arcurate  observer  confirms,  in  every  part  of 

1  Dr.SIwrt,   New  Obicrrfttiimi,  *c,  *  Ibid,  p.  263. 

p.  US.  •  Ibid.,  p.  till. 

'  Ibid.,  ;,]..  141,  -2C3-  *  Ibid.,  p.  143. 

»lbi<V,  ».  144.  •  Ibid.,  p.  US. 
Mb  id.,  p.  143. 
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his  work,  tin-  physiological  argument  in  favour  of' 
law  of  population,  as  now  advanced. 

(18)     In  |>n  rise  conformity  with  the  opinion  of 
Short,  is  that  of  Dr.  Black,  another  well -known  writ 
Span  medical  statistics.    The  latter,  indeed,  studi 
shuns  any  deep  discussion  of  causes,  but  unhesitat 
declares  that  "  high  refinement  is  an  obstacle  to  pr 
pagation1;"  and  this  state  is  not  supposable   in 
other   than  an    increasing  stage    of    population,    wit 
which,    indeed,    he   connects   it  when   so   exprt. 
himself4. 

(10)  Indeed,  so  received  an  opinion  has  it  been 
the  medical  profession  that  a  state  of  poverty  is  f 
vourable  to  procreation,  that  the  regimen  picM-ribed 
in  cases  of  barrenness  occurring  in  the  higher  ranks, 
has  been  to  rcdtice  those  so  affected,  in  point 
and  exercise,  to  I  lie  harder  condition  of  the  lower  ranks. 
among  whom  that  case  so  rarely  occurs.  Such  was 
the  course  indicated  by  the  celebrated  Che-yne  ;  but, 
to  refer,  lastly,  to  a  book  in  every  one's  hands,  in 
ference  to  more  rare  and  recondite  authorities,  that  of 
Dr.  Buchan,  whose  opinions  are  founded,  in  this  in- 
stance, upon  common  sense  and  universal  experience, 
whatever  may  be  his  professional  character  with  the 
faculty.  He  remarks  that  "  a  barren  woman  is  seldom 
"  found  anion--  the  labouring  poor*,"  and  adds;  "  wouh 
"  the  rich  use  the  same  sort  of  food  and  exen 
"  the  better  sort  of  peasants,  they  would  seldom  havt 
"  cause  to  envy  their  poor  vassals  and  dependants  th< 
"  blessing  of  a  numerous  and  healthy  offspring,  whilt 
"  they  p' iic  in  sorrow  for  the  want  even  of  a  single 
"  heir  to  their  extensive  domains3."     He  further 


1  Dr.   Black,  OWrratiua*   Medical  writing  the  aV>r«,  I  have  beta  I 

»rul  Political,  p.  I  HI.  by  tbc  author,  S.  Head,  K»o. 

The  nine   olwcrvation   omin  in   a  ■  Dr.  Buchan,  Demotic  Med,  p. 501- 

judicious   pamphlet   with  which,   since  •  Ibid.,  p.  MM. 
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.serves,  as  the  cause  of  this  comparative  barrenness 
amongst  the  wealthy,  that  "  affluence  Inlets  indolence, 
**  which  not  only  vitiates  the  humours,  but  induces  a 
"  general  relaxation  of  the  solids  ;  a  state  highly  un- 
"  favourable  to  procreation  >."  He  properly  attributes 
"  the  great  increase  in  infant  colonies"  to  the  daily 
labour  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse ' ;  and  asserts,  in  different  language,  a  fact 
which  Dr.  Short  had  before  maintained3,  and  with 
which  I  shall  sum  up  the  medical  authorities  on  this 
Subject]  that  "  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  are 
prolific  in  proportion  to  their  poverty  V 

(20)  Having  commenced  tlioe  appeals  with  the 
authority  of  the  father  of  medical  science,  1  cannot 
refrain  from  concluding  them  by  quoting  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  judicious  of  his  suns,  Dr.  Gregory,  who 
fully  confirms  all  that  has  been  advanced  upon  it, 
which  1  shall  irive  in  his  own  language  in  the  notes3. 

(21)  Nor  is  this  fact  confined  to  medical  observa- 
tion only;  almost  every  writer  who  has  alluded  to  the 
subject,  has  asserted  the  same  thing.  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
observes  that  "poverty  is  favourable  to  generation," 
and  contrasts  the  extraordinaiy  prolificness  of  the  half- 
starved  Highland  woman  with  the  sterility  of  the  fine 
lady  ;  and  adds,  that  barrenness,  so  frequent  amongst 
women  of  fashion,  is  very  rare  among  those  in  in- 
ferior station.       "  Luxury,"    he    remarks.    "  while   it 

1  Dr.    Huclian,  Domestic  Medicine,  ■'  rl  vrgi-lip  prolii;  nrbtm  vcro,  uopo 

p.  £01.  '  wl  sH-rili*.  vi'l   miM-r.ui(l«i  pnigemei 

*  IVid  ,  p.  76.  "  parrntw.    Sulura  cjuiilun  ru»  fvnu  ho- 

*  Dr.  Short,    New   Oli*tvit»iii)*,  p.  "  milium,  ijuo»  nun  iil>i  fcoli  mlnriit,  *ed 
I  II  '•  iirlulms  <j«in.pii",  cjuiri  alitor  brcri  iiiniict 

*  I)r.   Buclmn,   Domeitic  Miflicine,    "  forail :  nrm  cnim  r*.Mri|il.if.imi]inii>in 
|i   'ilM  "  art  ificuiu    ijuw    per   nuntuor     c»-nera- 

1  "  I|rnavia  rt  luxus  mum.-*  lioumici  "  t  knit's  floruciunr.    Qnui  rt  nn1>ilii>»iilM 

"  rd  Media  puilatim  rvdilmit,  »i'l  ]jtu.  "  tit  unti-piisuiwc   gviitc*  optimntuni  ct 

"  lem  pruducunt  dvbiluiii  attpiu  inurbo-  "  principum  iwliv.-.   uiiiiiumtiii:,   <l    |».- 

"  Mtn,   .juftli-.    inl'.iii turn    w|;nJ   NfKfr  ■  niiril." —  Qmfforf,     C  iiiisjM-vJ.     Mcil. 

"  v«it,  ct  NM  «irilcm  ntatctn  ntlipTit.  Thpor«t.,  c.  Mi.,  J  SJll. 
"  Sic  rustici  fere  omne,  fircundi  muk 
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'•  mlbiiM's.  pf-rltaps.  the    passion  ft*  <ojoyment. 
"always   to  weaken,  and   frequently  to   dextr 
"  ^j-tlirT,   the  powers  f »*  u«-!iiT.iiiuii  '."     Rousseau 

;;uir  Idea,   which    he  expresses  in  similar  ter 
when  lie  speaks  of  "  the  .sterility  of  tl  ]»rli« 

in  crowded  resorts,  and  contrasts   it  frith    fcfcfl  natur 
prolificin'ss  nt'tlic  sex  in  tiintant .country  parts,  of  i 
thinly  inhabited,  and  where,  as  ho  observe- 
simplicity  prevails8." 

(22)    Finally,  though  I  do  not  contend  that 

nice  in  local  situation  has  no  influence  on  human  pr 
lificness,  still  I  maintain  that  poverty  as  such,  with 

-sary  labour  and  privations,  is,  in  the  atom 
tion,  whether  it  be  city  or  country,  more  proliti 
wealth,  which  is  exempt  from  them.     In  proof  of  t  hi 
Dr.  Perceval,  one  of  the  most  judicious  writers  on 
pulation,  says  that  "the  parish  of*  Dumnow,  in  Es 
"  contained  262  poor  families,  who  had  460  childrer 
"  there  were  also  1 16  families  of  the  ranks  above  tin  r 
"  who  had  only  120  children  :  little  more  than  halftl 
M  former  proportion.     The  ratio  of  deaths  in  fi\ 
"  was,  of  the  poor  children,  I  in  45i ;  of  thos 
"  higher  station,  !  in  87$*."     I  shall  omit  other  pr 
of  the  same  fact.*,   in  favour  of  the  statement  of 
Villermi,  who,  in  his  late  researches  concerning  tl 
population  of  Paris,  has  remarked  that,  com  pan 
first  and  the  twelfth   attondisseMents,   the  fan 
wliirli  is  lln'  richest,  ami  the  latter,  the   poorest, 
si  on  of  the  city  ;  the  poorest  is  the  more  fruitful,  in  tl 
proportion    of  1  birth   in  every  26  of  the  inhabit 
compared  with  1  in  every  32 ;  a  dill-  >i  nearb 

one  quarter*.     A  similar  fact   might  easily  be  abei 

1  Dr.  Adun  Smith,  Wealth  of  Na.        «    Villormi,  Rtehmtai   St*i. 

tioiu.  vat,  ii,  p.  879,  tur  U  Villa  de  Pari*.     Anmiin  l 

MUu'wiuun  Kiluc,  voLii.,  p.  184.  port    «in    Frirodrr  Soeieoi . 

1  Dr.  Perceval,  En»v«,  fee.,  toL  iu,  (1825.) 
p.  379. 
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to  exist  us  to  the  comparative  prolifieness  of  different 
parts  of  our  own  metropolis.  \1.  Yillermi  comes  to 
an  opposite  conclusion  as  to  the  proportion  of  mortality 
amongst  the  offspring  of  each  cIuns,  but  ho  has  left  out 
of  the  computation  the  great  numbers  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  who  arc  received  into  charitable  institutions, 
and  who,  consequently,  diminish  1 1 1 ♦  •  number  of  the 
families  on  which  the  proportion  he  gives  is  calculated. 
Dr.  Short,  whose  view  of  the  subject  was  much  more 
extensive,  asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  offspring  of 
the  labouring  poor  are  more  vigorous  and  healthy  |  mid 
when  it  is  recollected  that  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
wealth  is  concentrated  in  towns  th;m  in  country  places, 
the  fnrt  of  so  much  higher  a  mortality  amongst  the 
children  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  sitiintn.ii, 
-.(•cms  to  decide  the  question,  us  to  which  class  it  is 
thai  not  only  produces,  hut  permanently  adds  most  to, 
the  population  of  any  country. 

(2'i)  Tin-  preCttitng  view  Of  the  principle  at  issue 
is  susceptible  of  a  more  general  demonstration :  it  is 
proved  by  the  universal  history  of  the  human  species. 
How  and  when  was  it,  that  the  different,  communities, 
which  have  successively  become  mighty  nations,  and 
have  possessed  themselves  of  the  power  and  opulence 
of  the  world,  multiplied  their  numbers  and  spread 
their  dominion  ?  While  they  were,  of  necessity,  tem- 
perate, frugal,  -<uu\  industrious,  and  consequently 
prolim-  mid  increasing.  What  was  it  that,  in  almost 
every  single  instance,  wrought  the  downfall  of  sued 
countries/  Superfooundity,  and  its  concomitants? 
Excess  of  numbers  and  want  of  food!1  Alns,  for  the 
supposition  !  Whether  individually  or  nationally  con- 
sidered, it  is  one  of  the  grossest  fallucies  ever  palmed 
upon  the  human  understanding  !  It  was  excess  of 
wealth  ;  it  was  ease,  and  luxury,  and  refinement,  that 
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prepared  flic  catastrophe  of  every  country  destined   |  o 
ili    traction  :  a   state  which  so  diminished    the   proli- 
ficness  of  all  such    communities,    that  no    examples, 
however    derated  ;     no    laws,    however   severe ;    no 
efforts,  however  strenuous,  could  replenish  their  de- 
creasing numbers;  and  "  they  tell,"  to  avail  myself  of 
the  language  of  Raleigh,  in  his  History  of  tin-  World, 
"  by  that  excessive  luxury,  wherewith    all,   or  most  of 
"empires   that  ever   win.    have   been    enervated1." 
Their  history  furnishes  us  with  so  many  fatal  proofs, 
thai  1 1  i  *•  principle  I  ain  opposing  is  not  only  autism  ul 
in  ils  nature,  but   patricidal    in    its    effects.      We  may 
Impe,  however,  that  the  religion  of  civilization,  which 
inculcates  doctrines  so  different,  and   leads  to  OCR 
quences  so  opposite,  will  be  effectual  to  save  the  exist- 
ing countries  of  Christendom  from  such  a  melancholy 
catastrophe. 

(24)  Thus  is  it,  that  the  law  of  population,  as 
confirmed  and  expounded  by  physiology,  appears  a 
principle  of  universal  ami  unceasing  benevolence: 
it  is  not  only  tin-  cause  of  tin-  present  advancement  of 
society,  but  will  remain  the  impetus  of  its  future 
and  indefinite  improvement.  The  moral  argument  in 
its  favour,  therefore,  at  least,  equals  in  its  nrejgfa< 
the  philosophical  one ;  it,  perhaps,  might  weaken 
both,  in  the  account  of  some  reasoners,  were  the 
authority  of  inspiration  superadded.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  truth,  however  regarded,  that  the  .Supn 
iil  her  by  the  dirpet  interference  of  his  providence,  or 
by  the  operation  of  secondary  causes,  '  setteth  the 
"  poor  on  high  from  affliction,  making  them  house- 
"  holds,  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  He  blcsscth  them,  so 
**  that  they  multiply  greatly." 

1  Unlcigli,  KM.  World,  Uk>U  iii.,  c.  6.  J  II.  p.  113. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

OP  THE  LAW   OF  POPULATION ;   AS   PROVED  AND   ILLUS- 
TRATED BY  THE  ANALOGIES   OK  ANIMAL  AND 
\  EUETAULK    KKPUODLXTION. 

(1)  I  cannot  close  the  subject  of  the  last  chapter 
without  making,  in  behalf  of  the  argument  there  pur- 
sued, a  further  appeal  to  analogy,  which  often  leads 
us  to  important  truths,  even  when  there  seems  to  be 
no  other  guide;  and  still  more  frequently  gives  its 
decisive  confirmation  to  those,  which  might  otherwise 
remain  in  doubt  or  obscurity.  Fortunately,  indeed, 
for  the  principle  at  issue,  the  proofs  already  adduced 
need  little  further  support;  but  it  is,  neverthel> 
pleasing  and  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  the  laws  of 
Nature,  however  varied  in  their  operation,  always 
illustrate  each  other,  and  proceed  u|>on  harmonious 
principles,  in  producing  their  general  remit*  More 
particularly,  the  striking  conformity  that  subsists  be- 
tween the  processes  of  reproduction  throughout  the 
whole  of  animated,  and,  indeed,  inanimate  existence, 
suggests  the  propriety  of  extending  the  argument  to 
the  physiology  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
as  far  as  regards  the  subject  before  us. 

(2)  It  would  be  insulting  the  intelligence  of  the 
reader,  to  tell  him  that  spare  living  and  constant 
labour,  in  the  animal  creation,  as  effectually  promote 
fecundity  as  pampered  indolence  is  fatal  to  it.  This  is 
universally  the  case,  as  far  as  it  is  under  human  ma- 
nagement; and  it  need  not  be  added,  that  in  a  state  of 
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nature,  there  is  little  to  apprehend  from  the  conse- 
quences of  exec-*.  There  is  Dot  an  agricultural  breeder 
that  is  not  well  aware  of  this  tin  l  ;  the  seientific  or 
experimental  ones,  invariably,  to  their  cost.  Those 
Specimi 'lis  which,  with  much  eare  and  by  repeated 
nttempts,  they  have  at  length  bred  up  to  their  ideal 
model  of  symmetry  and  perfection*  tnd  which  they 
have  to  feed  profusely  to  keep  their  beauties  stationary, 
are  invariably  infertile,  Compared  with  others  more 
hardly  dealt  with,  and  leaa  carefully  attended  to. 

(3)  Tin  mi  _;  li  it  is  perfectly  sujwrfluoun  to  contend 
for  an  undeniable  fact,  still  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  tlie  authority  of  :m  ancient  arid  elegant  uo-ri- 
eultnral  writer  on  this  point,  and  probably  an  early 
favourite*  vmh  the  reader,  whatevei  nay  be  hi*  pre- 
sent pursuit ;  who  hfls  delivered  the  principle  for 
which  I  contend,  as  an  universal  and  perpetual  truth, 
in  Iflngtiage  *rhie!i  will  be  as  permanent     Virgil  thus 

indicates    the   state  of  prolificuees,    M  it  respects  the 
important  domestic  animal  of  which  he  is   ape 
and  it  precisely  conforms  to  all  that  has  been  advanced 
regarding  the  human  female,  In  that  respect. 

l|*i*  Miian  oucic  tciiumit  irinauU  talonta  ; 
Atquo,  utt  roncubitua  prima*  jitn  nola  volufitu 
Sellieltat,  froude«qii«  opgont,  it  IbalibM  tMM  I 
S»pc  ctu.ni  cumi  (putiust,  ii  tela  futigaat, 
Cum  gravitcr  tum»  gvniit  area  f/ugUms,  vt<itium 
Surgmlam  ad  ttjihjrniu  |<aW«>  Jaetairtur  Intix*. 

UlK  f«<iun:  dl.lur  lull* 

Sit  gonitali  nrio,  vt  »nli;gb  uUidcl  inurtit  j 

Sid  rajiial  dtieni  Vcncrwii.  iiitetin»(jiic  rtconilat.1 

(4)  Bacon,  quoting,  I  think,  from  an  ancient  phi- 
losopher, says  "Homo  est  pluntu  incersa ;"  and  the 
argument  regarding  the  principle  of  human  prolific 

ness  derives  all   the   proof  and    illustration   from  the 

V1r?:n,OeotK.,Ullt,129-l»-. 
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physiology  of  the  vegetable  creation,  which  it  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving  from  such  a  source. 

(o)  Whether  plants  are  prolific  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  nourishment  tiny  ivci  i\<-,  nr,  tu  transfer 
to  the  vegetable,  (lie  language  which  is  applie*!  to  the 
animal,  or  rather  human  economy,  "  hived  up  to  their 
food,''  needs  little  discussion.  In  a  country  which  has 
long  taken  the  lead  in  agricultural  philosophy,  the 
-most  ignorant  eultivat.or  it  contains  will  instantly 
decide.  All  such  are  aware,  that  where  the  vegetable 
food  is  too  profuse,  either  in  consequence  of  over- 
manuring,  or  the  too  luxurious  state  of  a  soil  just 
broken  up  from  the  rest  of  pasturage,  and  before  it 
has  been  "  vexed  by  repeated  ploughs,"'  and  subdued 
by  croppings,  the  cultivator  runs  the  risk  of  his  crop 
"  running  into  straw ;'"  when  he  would  not  have 
"  seed  again,"  to  use  the  phraseology  of  his  pursuit. 
In  such  cases,  the  most  untutored  hind  translates 
Virgil  as  correctly  as  the  profoundest  scholar,  where 
he  says, 

Ah,  nitntuin  no  ail  mihi  ftrtllix  ill*, 

Niun  {incrnliilum  priuui  ustuudut  uriatia  ' '. 

(6)  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  certain,  than 
that  the  food  of  plants  may  be  too  rich  and  too  profuse 
for  the  reproductive,  though  highly  favourable  to  the 
vegetable,  principle.  In  fact,  the  commonest  opera- 
tions in  agriculture  aud  horticulture  are  so  fax  from 
confounding  these  two  principles,  that  they  clearly 
proceed  upon  the  presumption  that  they  are  opposed 
to  each  other  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  "  spring  I r.  ding"  of 
wheat,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  the  turning  of  sheep  into 
it  to  keep  down  its  luxurian*  v  ;  the  topping  of  beans; 
the  pruning  and  terebration  of  fruit-trees,  and  many 
other  similar  practices,  abundantly  shew,  that  luxu- 

1  VifBil,aeng-,l.ib,t»MS3. 
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riant*-  of  leaf,  strength  of  stem,  and  depth  of  colour, 
which  arise  from  profuse  stercoration,  natural  or 
artificial,  and  indicate  the  utmost  possible  degree  of 
vegetable  vigour,  prognosticate,  as  certainly,  a  deti- 
ciency  in  the  principle  of  prolificness ;  in  a  word,  rank- 
ings is  but  another  phrase  for  barrenness1. 

(7)  These  remarks  want  no  confirmation.  They 
are  as  old  as  the  occupation  of  husbandry.  The 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  observes,  that  bar- 
renness happens  to  those  plants  that  grow  with  the 
most  vigour,  or  in  other  terms,  that  are  most  luxuri- 
antly fed  ;  and  I  copy  from  a  most  interesting  work  of 
the  present  day,  a  proof  that  the  fact  remains  the 
same,  and  that  the  general  principle  lor  which  1  con- 
tend, and  with  which  I  shall  conclude  the  present 
branch  of  my  argument,  is  equally  time  respecting  the 
vegetable,  as  it  is  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

(8)  "  In  newly-enclosed  carse-lands."  says  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  "  the 
"  evil  of  excessive  luxuriance  is  frequently  exj>e- 
"  rienced,  to  an  inconvenient  degree,  during  two  or 
"  three  years.  The  straw  is  great  in  quantity,  but 
"  the  grain  always  deficient."  But  it  is  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  same  article,  to  which,  how- 
ever, 1  would  particularly  allude.  '•  When  plants  are 
"  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  their 
"  reproductive  energies  develop  themselves  slowly, 
"  and  flowers  and  fruit  arc  late  in  appearing.  On  the 
"  other  hand,  when  the  supply  of  nourishment  is 
"  scanty,  when  the  plant  is,  as  it  were,  starved,  and 
u  when  death  is  threatened,  the  reproductive  energies 
"  act  with  readiness,  flowers  and  seeds  are  produced, 
*'  and  the  extinction  of  the  race  guarded  against : 
"  or,  in  other  words,  the  scantier  the  supply  of  nou- 

Du  Hiincl,  Husbandry,  j>.  84. 
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u  rishmcnt,    the   earlier  will    a    plant   propagate   its 
"  kind." 

(9)  The  preceding  observations  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  the  vegetable  tribes.  Linnaeus  has  ihvolt 
much  upon  subjects  which  evidence  the  wisdom  and 
resources  of  the  Creator,  in  regard  to  the  prolific  ener- 
gies of  nature,  and,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  an 
able  writer  of  the  present  age,  Dr.  Smith,  "  When 
"  the  roots  of  plants  arc  luxuriantly  prolific,  the 
"  flowers  are  in  some  measure  defective;  Nature  re- 
"  laxing,  as  it  were,  her  usual  solicitude,  and  allowing 
"  her  children  to  repose  and  indulge  in  the  good 
"  things  about  them.  But  when  want  threatens,  she 
"  instantly  takes  the  alarm,  and  all  her  energies  are 
"  exerted  to  secure  the  future  progeny  V  The  prin- 
ciple recognised  in  this  view,  is  not  only  consistent 
with  the  philosophy  of  vegetable,  but  of  animal  life, 
as  adopted  throughout  this  treatise. 

(10)  So  true  is  it,  therefore,  that  in  the  vegetable, 
as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  "  repletion  is  an 
enemy  to  generation :"  so  false,  that  in  either,  and, 
above  all,  as  it  respects  mankind,  any  existence  what- 
soever "  breeds  up  to  food." 

1  Smith,  Iutrud.  to  Phjwlofpcftl  ami  Sy«t«mntic*l  Botany,  3d  edit.,  p.  842. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION;  AS  PROVED  BY  AN  APPEAL 
TO  THE  REGISTERS  OF  DISTINCT  CLASSES  OF  80CJBTY  IN 
THIS  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  AND  ESPECIALLY  TO  THOSE 
OF  THE  BRITISH  PEERAGE. 

(1)  The  true  principle  of  human  prolificness  lias 
now,  I  trust,  been  demonstrated  by  the  statistical 
records  of  every  country  or  community  which  has 
registered  the  facts  necessary  for  its  determination; 
and  though  this  method  of  proof  must,  under  every 
view  of  the  question,  remain  infinitely  the  most  kn- 
portant  and  conclusive,  I  have  nevertheless  not  tmfire- 
quently  heard  those  on  whom  it  had  made  sufficient 
impression,  express  a  wish  that  the  argument  could  toe 
invested  with  a  degree  of  individuality  which  it 'can- 
not possess  in  any  of  its  preceding  forms ;  by  select- 
ing, for  example,  a  certain  number  of  individuals  from 
the  general  community,  and  scrupulously  recording  all 
the  circumstances  relative  to  the  question,  which 
should  attend  them,  during  a  period  of  time  suffi- 
ciently extended  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  safe  and 
conclusive  results.  Such  have  imagined  that  the  proofs 
thus  obtained  might  gain  in  distinctness  what  they 
would  unquestionably  lose  in  comprehensiveness.  This 
mode  of  proof,  (and  it  is  the  only  one  which,  as  I  con- 
ceive, remains  untouched,)  though  far  less  conclusive 
than  those  already  pursued,  would  nevertheless,  as 
affording  a  further  corroboration  of  them,  be  curious 
and  interesting ;  did  it  not  necessarily  defer  the  re- 
sult of  the  inquiry  to  be  deduced  long  after  those  who 
had  instituted   it  should  have  ceased  to  exist.      It 
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has  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  we  have  the  mate- 
rials tor  an  instant  demonstration  of  this  kind  already 
accumulated,  and  of  u  far  more  authentic  and  com- 
prehensive character  than  individual  ubsi-rvation  can 
ever  hope  to  obtain.  But,  in  order  to  judge  of  their 
uppositeness  and  validity,  let  us  once  more  call  to 
mind  the  position  controverted,  and  that  attempted  to 
I-    established,  in  this  work. 

(2)  The  fallacious  principle  of  population,  us  I 
shall  now  venture  to  denominate  it,  teaches  that  human 
beings  have  a  tendency  to  multiply  far  more  rapidly 
than  their  means  tjf  subsistence,  and,  indeed,  in  such 
different  ratios  as  would  soon  produce  the  former  in 
number  inconceivably  greater  than  the  latter  could 
supply  ;  food,  therefore,  is  represented  as  limiting  the 
actual  increase,  but  not  without  the  co-operation  of  in- 
cessant restraint,  and  much  misery  and  distress,  con- 
stantly resulting  from  this  tendency  to  superfeeuudity. 
In  the  meantime  human  beings  breed  up  •'  to  the  level 
of  food1,'"  or  are  prolific  according  to  the  cheapness  of 
COrD  or  the  facility  with  which  they  can  obtain  it8:  or, 
in  the  words  of  a  third  advocate  of  the  theory,  "  popu- 
"  lation  increases  or  diminishes  with  the  increase  or 
•'  diminution  of  capital3  :*'  or,  as  expressed  else  win  iv, 
"  revenue  is  the  source  uf  population4 ;"  a  fact,  as  it  is 
supposed,  of  which  statesmen  have  been  unaecountMl.lv 
ignorant,  and  have  consequently  been  betrayed  into 
the  must  ridiculous  and  fatal  errors.  The  true  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintains  rxueilj,  the  reverse  of  .ill 
this;  namely,  that  there  is,  in  the  natural  progress  of 
society,  a  tendency  for  food  to  increase  faster  than 
population ;   at  least,  to  become  more  certain  in  its 

■  Milttrax,     Kmny     on    Population,        r  Rlcardu,  Principle*  of  Polit  Kcou., 
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supply,   more   profuse   in    quantity,    and    superior  ir 
quality:  but  that  tliis  improvement  acts  inversely  on 
the  principle  of  asti iSfle,  which  renders  human   b< 
more   prolific  when    they   are   coarsely   and    scantily, 
and.  on  the  contrary,  less  SO  when    they  are  profusely 
and    luxuriously,  fed.      I    need    not  recapitulate    the 
argument   which   has  proved   the   former  state   to  be 
connected  with  a  scanty,  and  the  latter  with  a   reple- 
nished, population,  or  again  remark  on  the  bemtii  i 
of  such  a  principle,  operating,  as  it  does,  as  a  perpetual 
remedy  for  the  evils  uf  society,  without  the  possibility 
of  itself  ever  becoming  one  of  them. 

(3)  Now,  supposing  we  could  put  these  opposite 
principles  to  the  test  of  experience  in  the  existence 
a  certain  given  number  of  human  beings,  placed, 
according  to  the  doctrine  controverted  throughout  this 
work,  in  the  most  favourable  condition  for  developing 
the  utmost  effect  of  the  principle  of  human  increase, 
what  would  he  the  desiderata  in  the  lirst  place  regard- 
ing their  state  and  condition,  and,  secondly, 

ing  the  certainty  of  the  facts  to  be  recorded,  w 
would    render    the    demonstration    indisputable    and 
complete  ? 

(4)  It  would  be  required  that  a  certain  limited 
number  of  individuals  should  be  placed  in  circum- 
stances, first,  highly  favourable  to  the  preservation 
of  their  own  existence;  second,  that  they  should  be 
in  possession  of  that  affluence  which  should  render 
what  is  called  the  prudential  or  preventive  check 
totally  inoperative,  and  that  they  should  fully  avail 
themselves  of  this  immunity  by  being  a  marrying 
class;  third,  that  the  utmost  degree  of  care  should 
be  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  their  olfspring,  who 
should  in  like  manner  succeed  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  personal  advantages  which  wealth  can  bestow. 
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Next,  it  would  be  necessary  that  tin-  number  consti- 
tuting this  class  should  be  precisely  known,  that  all 
accessions  to,  or  exclusions  from  it,  should  be  carefully 
recorded,  and  that  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths, 
occurring  in  it,  should  be  -<s  accurately  registered. 
Lastly,  a  sufficient  length  of  time  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  intervene  before  the  number  of  the  descendants 
should  be  compared  with  that  of  the  progenitors,  and 
according  as  the  latter  should  be  found  to  have  in- 
creased or  diminished,  would  the  assertion  that  human 
beings  breed  up  to  the  level  of  their  food,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  affluence  or  capital,  be  finally  con- 
firmed or  negatived. 

(.5)  Precisely  such  a  class  have  we  in  the  peerage  ; 
only  found  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  and 
their  numbers  kept  with  greater  certainty  and  dis- 
tinctness than  the  most  anxious  statistical  inquin  r, 
bent  on  the  demonstration  of  the  principle  in  dispute, 
could  have  required  or  even  imiighicd.  Touching 
their  number,  this  has  been  accurately  known  and  re- 
corded ever  since  the  order  has  existed  in  the  country. 
For  several  centuries  past,  the  addition  to  it  of  a  single 
individual  has  been  a  matter  of  public  interest  and 
notoriety  :  this  hereditary  honour,  conferring  not  per- 
sonal dignity  merely,  but  important  privileges,  and 
being  almost  always  identified  with  great  wealth  and 
influence.  The  records  relating  to  it  are  kepi  with  the 
most  scrupulous  attention,  not  only  by  heirs  and  ex- 
pectants, but  they  are  appealed  to  by  more  distant  con- 
nexions, as  conferring  distinction  on  all  who  can  claim 
sueli  nihility.  Hence  there  are  few  disputes  concerning 
successions  to  this  rank,  but  such  as  go  back  to  * 
remote  periods.  In  later  times,  the  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths,  of  the  nobility  have  not  only  been  registered 
by  and  known  to  those  personally  interested,  but  have 
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been  published  periodically,  and,  hm 1  ipiontlv,  subject 
to  perpetual  correction  aud  revision;  while  many  '" 
most  powerful  inol Ives  which  can  influence  the  human 
mind  conspire  to  preserve  these  records  from  the  slight- 
est falsification.  Compared  with  these,  therefore,  ill 
other  registers, or  reports,  whether  of  "sworn  searchers " 
or  others.  ;ne  incorrei -tness  itself.  I  shall  mention  here, 
by  way  of  prolepsis,  what  will  he  hereafter  proved, 
that  this  is  ;i  marrying  order  o  ly,  nor,  indeed, 

could  it  he  imagined  otherwise;  the  prudential  check 
can  evidently  have  no  influence  whatever,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  motives  only  less  powerful  than  the 
impulses  of  nature,  incite  its  members  to  perpetuate 
their  honours  aud  transmit  their  possessions  to  their 
posterity.  I  shall  also  forestall  my  answer  to  anot 
probable  objection,  by  denying  that  "  vice,"  any 
than  "  misery,"  or  "  moral  restraint,"  is  among  ti 
number  of  checks  which  influence  the  increase  of  tl 
class;  that  vice,  at  least,  which  affects  th< 
tion,  and,  therefore,  alone  concerns  the  principle 
issue.  Placed,  then,  in  all  respects  in  circumst 
which  the  system  opposed  pronounces  as  the 
conducive  to  human  prolificness,  does  this  class, - 
the  nobility — "  breed  up  In  the  level  of  their  food,' 
aud  "  double  their  numbers,  in  geometric  proj 
sion,"  at  short  and  stated  intervals  ? 

(6)     The  very  question  instantly  suggests  its  replj 
Common  observation    has    familiarized    the    eontrar 
fact  too  Ion j»  and  too  fully  to  leave  the  least  room 
hesitation  or  doubt  upon  the  subject.      But  though  it 
is  quite  <  har  that  this  class  has  not  for  ages  past  re- 
produced its  own  numbers,    si  ill  it  is,  perhaps,  ha  nil) 
known  how  very  far  it  has  fallen  short  of  so  doing,  et« 
since  it  has  been  no  longer  liable  to  the  dangers 
which  it  was  once  peculiarly  exposed.     In  pursuing 
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tin.'  inquiry,  therefore,  I  shall  not  go  too  far  back  into 
our  history  ;  I  shall  not  seek  for  a  multitude  of  the  male 
descendants  of  the  great  barons  of  the  Conqueror,  or 
of  those  registered  as  his  distinguished  adherents  in 
the  roll  of  Baltic  Abbey,  who,  had  their  increase  taken 
place  agreeably  to  what  we  are  assured  is  the  law  of 
nature,  would  have  amounted,  unchecked,  to  more 
souls,  not  only  than  now  exist  in  England,  or  upon 
earth,  hut  infinitely  exceeding  the  total  number  of  all 
the  sons  of  Adam  that  ever  did  exist,  through  the  long 
succession  of  ages  since  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
I  shall,  however,  just  inquire  where  are  the  indivi- 
dual representatives  of  these  persons  'I  Few,  indeed, 
are  to  be  found  who  make  such  pretensions,  notwith- 
standing the  yearnings  of  many  to  have  their  line 
traced  to  antiquity  and  notoriety,  and  notwith- 
standing the  ingenious  assistance  of  antiquaries  and 
heralds,  who  have  not  always,  it  is  thought,  been  too 
scrupulous  in  administering  gratification  to  such  as- 
pirants. The  learned  Vestergan,  who  lived  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years  nearer  the  conquest,  has  not  left 
the  fact  of  this  great  diminution  unnoticed.  He  sup- 
poses, indeed,  that  "the  issues  of  some  of  them  might 
now  and  then  end  in  monasteries;"  (few  male  heirs, 
however,  thus  extinguished  thwwwWaa})  "  some  goto 
Normandy ;"  (fewer  still,  it  may  be  concluded, — the 
court,  whose  favour  they  monopolized,  and  which  was 
the  scene  of  their  ample  reward,  being  in  England;) 
"  others  might  die  without  issue ;"  doubtless  a  true 
reason  for  80  great  a  decrease  amongst  them  :  indeed 
one  cannot  read  the  history  of  previous  times  without 
being  struck  with  the  frequency  of  this  fact,  even 
when  the  legitimatizing  of  bastards  sv;is  a  circumstance 
of  common  occurrence.  Other  suppositions,  and  such 
as  the  anti-populationists  would  probably  suggest  as 
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a  full  explanation  of  this  decay,  will  be  considers! 
and  refuted,  in  a  more  important  sta^e  of  the  present 
inquiry;  I  shall,  therefore, conclude  tbia  appeal  mo 

lciinu-cl  author's  own  words  concerning  these  famili 
"  They  have  been  60  worn  away,"  snyi  he,  u  that 
u  think  the  one  half  of  them,  if  it  were  observed,  (as 
"  by  their  surnames  it  best  might  be,)  would   not  be 
"  found  to   have  remained  two  ages  after,  and  scarce 
"  the  one  quarter  of  them  to   be  remaining;  at 
"  present1." 

(7)  But  to  come  lower  down,  it  might  be  asked 
where  arc  the  descendants  of  the  great  barons 
England,  whose  signatures  are  added  to  Magna  Chart 
who  ought,  "  unchecked, "  to  have  amounted  to 
many  individuals  as  there  are,  perhaps,  inhabitants 
the  known  world,  had  the  principle  of  population,  no 
controverted,  been  true?  it  may,  indeed,  be  asked, 
whether,  pcrad  vent  are,  individual  representatives  of  a 
quarter  of  them  could  be  found?  I  am  aware  that 
I  should  be  answered,  that  the  direct  checks,  such 
as  w;ir,  had  interfered;  and  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
inquire  for  the  descendants  of  the  nobles  of  England 
of  later  days;  names  as  "  familiar  in  our  month 
household  words;' — "  Bedford, and  Exeter  \  Warwick, 
and  Talbot;  Salisbury,  and  Gloucester  :"'■ — the  "  happy 
few,"  the  "  band  of  brothers.''  have  left,  indeed,  a  small 
fraternity  of  sons;  even  their  royal  and  gallant  leader 
has  not  a  descendant  that  bears  his  name ;  there  is 

not   left   of  the    house  of  Plantagenet,  one male. 

Where,  too,  are  the  male  descendants  of  the  succeed- 
ing race,  the    Tudors?   or  the  Stuarts?   But  it  is  not 
touching  the  royal  houses,  of  this  or  other  count 
we  are  speaking,  (though  such  would  be  a  most  perti- 
nent appeal,)  but  concerning  their  hereditary  nobles. 

1  V«*t«rj«a,  Rotitutiou  of  Decayed  latcllijeow,  pp.  |W, 
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To  return,  therefore.     In  regard  to  that  part   of  the 
ancient,  peerage  of  which  we  have  authentic  records, 
the   proportion   that  has  become  extinct  is  astonish- 
ingly great;  thus  Sir  William  Dugdale  observes,  "  that 
"  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  families  treated  of 
"  in  the  first  volume  of  his   Baronage,  there  were  not 
11  above  eight  remaining1."     But,  as  it.  respects  tin  ir 
diminution  in  a  more  recent  and  short  period,  Spelman 
thus  speaks:    u  if  thou  examine  the  list  of  the  barons 
"  in  the    parliament  of  the  27th  Henry   VIII.,   thou 
"  shalt  rind  very  few  of  them,  whose  son  doth  at  this 
"clay  inherit  his  father's  estate2,"'  and  hi;  wrote  thus 
but    a   generation    or  two    after   that  date.      In  these 
later  periods,  I  should  disallow  any  objection  grounded 
on  the  supposed  peril  in  which  the  rank   placed  its 
possessors ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  evidently  pos- 
sessed of  immunities  which  no  other  class  of  society 
enjoyed :  thus  Bacon  says  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
last  period  referred  to ;  "  as  for  attainders,  there  have 
"  been  but  five  (of  the  nobility)  in  thirty-five  years, 
"  whereof  but  two  came  to  execution,   and  one  of 
"  them  accompanied  with  restitution  of  blood  to  the 
"  children3."     At  a  period,  then,  when  the  population 
of   the   country   was    progressively   increasing,    what 
hindered  this  order  from  breeding  up  to  the   level 
of  their  food  ;  instead  of  diminishing  in  numbers,  so 
regularly    and    rapidly    as    they    did  ?      The    law   of 
population. 

(8)  But  the  argument  which  the  registers  of  the 
Peerage  afford  is  capable  of  being  put  in  an  authen- 
tic form,  and  at  the  same  time  divested  of  all  reason- 
able exceptions  whatever.  Let  us  take,  then,  the 
creations  of  peerages,    in  a  given  term,  a  century  for 

1   Sir    William    Diigdalc,    Baronnge,         *  Spelman,  Dl  Non  Ita,  p.  42. 
IVtfacc.  *  Bacon,  Works,  vol.  iii., p.tiS. 
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instance,  and  one  sufficiently  distant  to  allow  the 
metric  theory,  were  it  in  nature,    full  time  to  manife 
its  operation  ;  and  near  enough  to  our  own  times 
enable  us  to  obtain  all  the  facta  necessary  in  order 
arrive  at  a  confident  conclusion  on  the  subject. 

(9)  I  shall  take,  then,  the  seventeenth  century;  and 
in  enumerating  the    peerages,   created    during  thi 
period,    I    shall    reject    those    which    merely    gave 
higher  rank  to  those  already  conferred,  as  also  tht 
which    were    forfeited    in    the    |>ersons,    whether 
the  first    possessors,   or  their    posterity,   on   wliuten 
account ;  including,  however,  those  which   Iran 
sequently  so  altered  in  their  remainder,  as  to  cam 
honours,  in  default  of  heirs,  into  a  new  line  of  descent 
which  were,  in  every  sense,    and  especially  that  t 
concerns  the  argument,  new  creations.    It  is  evidei 
therefore,  that  the  number  thus  selected  would.  cirU 
paribus,   have  an   advantage   as  to  the  prospect 
increase,   over  every  other   class   of  the   community. 
What  then   are  the  results  of  the  inquiry  continued 
down  to  the  present  time? 

(10)  The  sum  total  of  the  additions  to  the  peera< 
selected  as  above,  during  the  seventeenth  eenr 
was,  according  to  Mr.  Nicolas'fl  Synopsis,  rwo  hundred 
and  forty  two:  of  these  there  remain  extant  at  thi* 
day,  sixty  three  only ; — about  one  fourth  !  One 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  of  these  peerages  have 
then  become  extinct  during  the  comparatively  speak- 
ing short  intervening  period  of  time;  besides,  of 
course,  a  still  greater  proportion  of  extinctions  which 
have  taken  phice  among  the  number  of  those  peer- 
ages previously  in  existence,  now  dwindled  to  a  few 
indeed ! 

(11)  But,  small  as  that   number  is,  it   is  still  too 
large  to  exhibit  a  just  view  of  the  question.     The 
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inquiry  is  confined  to  inn:  sex  only,  whereas  there 
were  female  remainders  in  many  olf  the  patents  re- 
ferred to;  indeed,  in  the  great,  but  natural,  anxiety 
to  perpetuate  such  honours  and  the  privileges  an- 
nexed to  them,  a  wide  latitude  was  not  unfrequently 
taken  in  their  limitations,  so  as  to  give  probabi- 
lities of  succession  otherwise  than  by  descent,  and 
consequently  extraneous  to  the  present  argunn 
Thus,  not  merely  heirs  male  and  female,  but  sons- 
in-law,  brofher.s,  fathers,  uncles,  cousins,  and  their 
heirs,  are  found  named,  as  successors  to  such,  distinc- 
tions, in  ease  of  failure  in  the  direct  line.  For  in- 
stance, •'  1678.  James  Touehett,  s.  and  h.  created 
"  baron  Audley  and  earl  of  < .'astlehavcn  in  Ireland. 
*'  and  earl  of  Castlehaven  in  Ireland  1034  ;  restored 
"  to  the  bvony  forfeited  by  his  father,  with  remainder 
"  to  the  heirs  of  bis  body  ;  remainder  to  his  brother 
"  Martin  Touehett,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body;  re- 
"  mainder  to  the  daughters  of  his  father  and  their 
"heirs1."'  Again,  "William  Craven,  created  baron 
"  Craven  of  Hampstead  Marshall,  eo.  Berks,  12  Mar. 
"  1626;  with  remainder,  failing  his  issue  male,  to  his 
u  brothers.  Created  viscount  (Yaven  of  Urhngton,  co. 
"  Berks;  and  earl  of  Craven,  co.  York,  with  a  new 
"  creation  of  the  barony  of  Craven,  failing  his  issue 
ft  male,  his  brother  having  died,  tint  prole,  to  his 
"  second  cousin,  Sir  William  Craven,  of  Lenchwyke  ; 
"  with  remainder  to  Sir  Anthony,  brother  of  the  said 
"  Sir  William,  and  their  heirs  male  respectively-  The 
u  said  Sir  William  having  died,  s.  p.  his  lordship 
M  obtained  a  new  creation  of  the  barony,  1 1  Dec. 
"  1665,  failing  the  male  issue  of  Sir  Anthony  Craven 
''  or  Sir  Thomas  Craven,  next  brother  to  Sir  William 
"  above  mentioned,  and  elder  brother  of  the  said  Sir 

1  Nicolai,  Synop«U  of  the  Peerage,  rul.  i.,  p.  118. 
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■  Anthony  and  his  heirs  male1."  Instances  of  tfceae 
collateral  remainders  arc  of  perpetual  occurrence,  and 
especially  at  the  period  referred  to.  Several  of  the 
titles  also,  which  are  not  extinct,  have,  however, 
merged ;  as,  for  instance,  Sunderland  and  Marlbo- 
rough ;  Suffolk  and  Berkshire;  Wincheteea  and 

tingham,  &C*:  in  which  cases  it  is  superfluous  to  remark 
that,  though  the  titles  have  not  become  extinct,  yet 
the  number  of  persons  possessing  them  is  dimin: 
one  half,  and  the  chance  of  their  continuance  lessen 
But  the  rectifications  which  the  preceding  observ 
tions  suggest  are  unnecessary ;  the  l>are  fact  of  onl 
sixty -three  successors  to  these  titles  remaining  i; 
existence  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-two  pro- 
genitors, sclnt.  cl  ;i>  I  he  hitter  wore,  is  fully  sufficient 
to  nIh-w  the  fallacy  of  a  theory  whose  fundamental 
axiom  is  that  man  "  breeds  up  to  the  level  of  his  food." 
(12)  As  a  matter  of  some  curiosity,  I  have  calcu- 
lated what  the  posterity  of  the  original  number  of 
these  peers  would  have  amounted  to  at  present,  com- 
mencing their  increase  with  the  period  of  their  respec- 
tive creations,  supposing  that  they  had  "doubled 
"  every  fivc-and-twenty  years,  or  increased  in  a  g«o- 
"  metrical  ratio8;"  which  rate  of  increase  Mr.  MaJthui 
says,  "  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  is  far  within  the 
truth  V  M  applied  to  the  natural  prolificness  of  h 
beings.  They  would  have  amounted,  in  the  p 
year,  of  one  sex  alone,  to  about  fifty  thousand  s< 
instead  of  sixty-three  individuals  and  their  families ' 
This  he  baa  asserted  to  be  the  natural  progress  of 
population  in  the  North  American  states;  and.  «ln 
inquiring  why  an  equal  increase  does  not  take  pla< 
Great  Britain,  answers :  "  The  obvious  reason  to  be 

1  NicoUi,  Synoimi*  or  the  Ywrnge,         *  Mallhut.Kskiy  on  Pu™i»t»ti.»,J. 
tol.  i.,  i>.  159.  »  Ibid. 
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"  assigned  is,  the  want  of  food  ;  and  that  this  want  is 
u  the  most  efficient  cause  of  the  three  great  cheeks  to 
"  population,  which  have  been  observed  to  prevail  in 
"  all  societies'."  "  The  obvious  reason"'  is,  in  this  case, 
at  all  events,  stark  nonsense;  nor  is  the  next  main 
prop  of  the  system,  the  preventive  check,  less  absurd. 
The  peers  are  undeniably  a  marrying  class  of  society  ; 
but,  to  end  all  cavil  on  this  head,  there  were  about  one 
thousand  marriages  celebrated  by  the  possessors  of 
these  two  hundred  and  forty-two  titles ;  and  even  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  which  became  extinct, 
were  possessed  by  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  indivi- 
duals. Two  of  the  cheeks,  tlim.as  it  rvuanls  this  bud  v, 
are  wholly  disabled,  and  I  will  make  bold  to  assert, 
that  they  were  as  free  from  the  third,  that  vice  which 
could  debilitate  the  constitution,  as  an  equal  number 
of  any  class  of  the  Americans  :  but  of  this  hereafter. 

(13)  It  will  hardly  be  contended,  I  think,  that  the 
foregoing  facts  do  not  bear  upon  the  general  argu- 
ment, or  indeed  decide  it ;  nor  that  the  situation  of 
the  illustrious  claaa  appealed  to  was  so  different,  at 
the  period  referred  to,  from  what  it  has  been  since, 
as  to  weaken  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived. 
To  obviate,  however,  every  possible  objection,  and 
to  shew  that  tlie  same  principle  is  still  in  opera- 
tion, I  shall  refer  to  the  two  lust  generations  of  the 
English  peerage,  (excluding  the  presort  one,)  as  given 
in  Sir  Egerton  Iirydyes'  valuable  edition  of  Collins. 
With  those,  of  course,  who  are  "quietly  inurn<  I, 
there  can  be  no  more  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage ; 
the  record  of  their  lives  is,  as  its  respects  the  present 
inquiry,  known  and  complete,  and  is  therefore  unex- 
ceptionable evidence. 

(14)  There  were  480   individuals  who  possessed, 

1  Mullhns,  Emay  on  Population,  p.  3-JO. 
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in  two  preceding  descents,  honours  now  in   existi 
These  contracted  570  marriages;  (no  much  tor  the 
idea  of  the  peers  not  befog  a  marrying  el 
number  of  <-liil«  Inn  resulting  from  these  menilfljiBl 
8808|  or,  to  almost  the  utmost  degree  of  exactness,  tour 
births  to  each.     Of  these  children  1 137,  or  about  one 
half,  lived  to  marry.      But   it  must  be  remarked,  as 
bearing  essentially  on  the  question,  that,  of  this  half, 
a  very  considerable  majority  consisted  of  the  sons  ;  the 
cases  of  celib&CT,    however,    amongst  the   daughters, 
were  not  observably  numerous,  and  the  clirit  rem 
easily  accounted    for.      Of  the  sons,   who  neurly  all 
marry,   not  a  few  "  refresh    themselves    ■  ith    wives 
"from  amongst  the  daughter!  of  the  rich   commoners 
"  and  merchants  of  the  kingdom1  ;"*  while  prudn 
motives,  as  it   respects  the  latter  rank  of  society,  as 
well  as  reluctance,  perhaps,  in  the  former  to  descend 
in  station  and  rank,  may  operate  in  some  instances  to 
prevent  the  marriages  of  tin  iters.     I  might  take 

exceptions,  therefore,  at  the  additions  which,  on  the 
whole,  these  extraneous  accessions  make  to  the  or<i 
but  it  is  unnecessary,  as  it  is  on  one  sex  alone  that 
the  demonstration  rests,  where,  if  it  be  complete 
will,  in  virtue  ol  that  irreversible  law  of  Nature  which 
jiiisevvis  tint  perpetual  balance  of  their  numbers,  ne- 
cessarily extend  to  both. 

(15)  But  the  facts  just  adduced,  though  they 
completely  negative  the  notion,  that  men  H breed  up 
to  the  level  of  their  food,"  do  not,  however,  at  first 
sight  seem  to  substantiate  the  position  previously  laid 
down,  that,  in  a  state  of  ease  ami  affluence,  they  hare 
a  perpetual  tendency  to  decrease.  As  far  as  they  go, 
they  appear  to  indicate  that  such  a  condition  of  life 
would  keep  their  numbers  very  nearly  stationary,  with. 

'  lunitofUad,  Mutnoir*. 
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perhaps,  a  slight  chance  of  a  trilling  increase.  Such 
a  conclusion  is,  however,  so  contrary  to  universal 
observation  and  experience,  relative  to  the  order  ap- 
pealed to,  that  I  could  not  but  suspect  the  correctness  of 
the  facts  on  which  it  appeeM  to  be  founded;  I  therefore 
re-examined  them,  with  no  slight  degree  of  attention, 
and  was  still  surprised  to  find,  that  I  had  enumerated 
them  accurately.  1  judged  the  matter  to  be  one  of  those 
which  Bacon  says  are  "not  to  be  given  up,  but  waited 
on  a  little  ;"  and  in  doing  so,  the  difficulty  cleared  up. 
SirEgerton  Brydges'  work  contains  the  existing  peer- 
ages only,  from  which,  as  before  explained,  I  hud  taken 
the  two  preceding  successions;  the  marriages  in  both 
having  been,  of  course,  prolific  :  but  those  which  had 
become  extinct  during  the  same  period,  not  being  in- 
cluded, had  escaped  my  consideration.  That  number, 
during  the  last,  and  the  present  reign  only,  amounts  to 
about  one  hundred.  Now  all  the  titles  thus  cm  i  in  !  must 
have  been  possessed  by,  at  least,  one,  some  by  two, 
three,  or  more  individuals,  amongst  whom  wen-,  doubt- 
less, the  usual  proportion  of  marriages.  It  is  needless 
to  remark  that  none  of  these  connexions  could  have 
left  a  male  heir.  1  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  out,  very  correctly,  the  axed  number  of  these 
m  am  ages ;  but,  on  the  most  moderate  computation, 
they  would  amount  to  a  sum,  which,  added  to  the 
former  ones,  namely,  those  <»l  the  two  genera  lions  of 
the  existing  peerages,  would  diminish  the  proportion  of 
births  to,  perhaps,  little  mon  than  three,  instead  of  four 
children  each.  The  lowest  addition,  however,  which 
can  thus  be  made  to  the  number  of  marriages  will  abun- 
dantly suffice  to  reconcile  the  results  previously  given, 
with  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  peerage,  as  a  body, 
has  a  constant  tendency  to  a  diminution  in  its  numbers. 
(1(1)    The  only  remaining  objections  which  can  in- 
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validate  the  foregoing  conclusion,  (for  ihe  idea,  that 
the  peers  do  not,  almost  universally,  marry,  lias  already 
been  disposed  of,)  must  rot  ogxM)  one  of  these  two 
suppositions  :  first,  that  they  postpone  their  marriages, 
so  as  Jo  interfere  with  the  full  development  of  the 
principle  of  prolificness ;  or,  second,  that  their  station 
in  life  is  unfavourable  to  their  health,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  their  fecundity.  The  first.  I  think,  is  thus 
answered,  as  respects  the  marriages  referred  to  :  in  28-4 
cases,  the  ages  of  the  husbands  were  ascertained,  and 
they  amounted  all  together  to  7979  years,  giving  rather 
above  28  years  each,  as  the  mean  age  of  marriage; 
being  nearly  ten  years  earlier  than  that  fixed  upon  bj 
the  philosopher  before  referred  to,  Aristotle,  as  that 
most  propitious  to  the  multiplication  of  the  spec 
and,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  early  to  give  full  scope  to 
the  prolific  powers  of  nature.  The  period  of  life,  in~ 
food,  in  which  the  greatest  "  intensity"  of  marriages 
took  place,  in  this  sex,  was  at  the  age  of  twenty -t 
but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  most  prolific 
one  happened  to  be  about  double  that  age.  Regarding 
the  peeresses,  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  that  they  were 
sufficiently  young  when  they  became  wiv.  - ;  the  ages 
of  1 18  of  them,  when  that  event  took  place,  were  ascer- 
tained :  tliej,  amounted  together  to  2420  years,  or 
about  twenty  years  and  a  half,  as  the  mean  term. 

(17)  The  remaining  suspicion,  that  the  peers  are 
naturally  inferior  to  the  generality  of  mankind  in  their 
origins]  stamina,  or  that  they  have  so  abused  their 
advantages  as  to  have  reduced  themselves  to  that  pre- 
sumed state  of  inferiority,  by  excesses  of  whatever  kind, 

remains  to  be  noticed.     Ami  this  notion  is  as  eaj 
answered  as  the  former  one,  and  is  indeed  sufficiently 
refuted    by    their   early    and    almost    universal  mar- 
riages; which,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  in 
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favour  of  moral  restraint,  as  the-  contrary  hahil  i.->  ilr- 
nominated,  are  ever  the  best  safeguards  and  surest 
proofs  of  personal  and  do&tefltic  virtue,  ami  ennse- 
quently,  of  health  itself.  But  this,  as  the  only 
remaining  mode  of  evading  the  conclusion  already 
arrived  at,  shall  have  that  specific  answer  of  which  it 
is  fully  susceptible.*  Those  individuals  among  the 
480,  whose  ages  1  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  amount 
to  331,  their  united  ages  at  death,  including  those 
who  died  "  infants,"  amounted  to  21,188  years,  or,  on 
the  average,  full  sixty-four  years  each  ;  a  term  of  life 
wholly  unequalled  in  any  other  rank.  Of  that  small 
number.  85,  or  above  one  quarter  of  the  whole,  lived  to 
between  70  and  80 years  of  age ;  4 1 ,  or  an  eighth,  to  be- 
tween 80  and  90  ;  and  eight  survived  to  between  90  and 
100  years:  proportions  of  longevity  also  equally  un- 
precedented. And,  in  order  fully  to  meet  the  objection 
now  rebutted,  I  may  udd,  that  their  peeresses  survived 
to  a  still  greater  age,  being,  on  an  average,  upwards  of 
72  each,  at  their  decease. 

(18)  Adverting  to  the  Irish  peerage,  I  find  that 
the  prolificness  of  marriages  was  precisely  the  same  as 
in  that  of  England;  that  the  united  ages  of  81  of  the 
peers  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  were  2219  years, 
or  rather  more  than  27  years  on  the  average ;  that  of 
the  peeresses,  whose  ages  at  their  marriage  I  could 
ascertain,  gave  less  than  twenty  each  :  the  longevity  of 
both  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  English  peerage. 
I  examined  the  Scottish  peerage  with  the  same  view, 
and  found  all  the  foregoing  proportions  to  be  some- 
what exceeded,  but  in  a  very  trifling  degree.  Taking 
the  whole  together,  1  still  found  22  the  age  in  which 
the  greatest  number  of  peers  married  '• 

'  It    may  bo  interesting  to  kc   (ho     at   tlio  different  »Re«    qttcitun),   talcu* 
relative  numbers  of  both  win  marrying     Ulcd    on   870  lir»t    marriages   of  the 


(19)  But,  as  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  accom- 
pany the  foregoing-  proofs  with  the  tables  on  whi«  -U 
they  have  been  constructed,  on  account  of  their  great 
liiiytli.  their  accuracy  may.  perhaps,  be  disputed.  I 
will  therefore  appeal  to  facts,  which  will  fully  confirm 
the  general  deduction  without  the  necessity  off  veri- 
fying them  by  inserting  the  particulars.  The  peerages 
of  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  amounted  in 
number  to  238  ;  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  were 
reduced  to  198,  more  than  one  sixth  of  them  having 
become  extinct  in  that  eniuparativrly  short  period. 
No  stronger  corroboration  of  the  principle  at  issue 
could  possibly  be  given ;  none  which  could  more 
fully  substantiate  the  general  facts  from  which  it  is 
deduced. 

(20)  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  explain, 
that  it  is  not  this  particular  station  of  society  alone  »-• 
which  I  exclusively  apply  the  argument ;  on  the  con- 

reen,  »nd  B02  of  th«  peer«*ar»,  of  the.  U>*y  an   aH,th«eefe«*,  wluded. 

United  Kingdom      In  the   latter  ease,  nilitwl  on  a  radix  »f  1000,  the  follewiaf 

however,  I  neglected  ti»  diktinguish  the  would  ho  the  proportion  at  earii  ag»: 
rint  from  the    mibacqurnt  marriage*  ; 
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Had  the  teeund  wivPi  been  occluded     married,  a*  the  flrrt  wi»«  of  pe«Tt>  aAar 
from   the   lail   column,   it    would  have     llwogeufSS. 
teen  found  that  very  few  pewewei  are 
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trary,  it  is  equally  refcrriblc  It)  every  class  in  which 
ease  and  affluence  prevail,  and  which  is  removed, 
therefore,  from  the  operation  of  the  checks  to  popu- 
lation to  which  so  much  influence  is  attributed. 
The  peerage  was  selected  merely  because  it  forms  a 
rank  so  completely  separate  from  the  rest,  and  Q 
cerning  which  all  the  circumstances  are  so  accu- 
rately recorded  as  to  enable  us  to  pursue  the  inquiry 
with  the  utmost  confidence  .mil  precision.  The  same 
may  he  said,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  baronet; p 
and  that  order  again  affords  abundant  proof  of  the 
fact,  or  rather  principle,  contended  for  throughout. 
For  instance,  from  the  institution  of  this  order  in  1G1 1, 
to  the  termination  of  that  century,  there  were  930 
baronets  created;  of  these,  only  260  remain  at  the 
present  day ;  070  having  become  extinct,  though 
several  of  these  titles  also  had  female  and  collateral 
remainders.  It  would  be  an  easy,  though  a  perfectly 
superfluous  task,  to  prove  that  this  rank  has  been 
as  free  from  the  operation  of  the  positive  or  the  pre- 
ventive checks  as  the  former,  and  far  more  so  than 
any  inferior  class  of  society. 

(21)  Nor  is  this  law  of  Nature  in  local  operation 
merely,  or  confined  to  any  particular  period  of  time  ;  it 
results  from  a  perpetual  aud universal  principle.  Hence, 
the  superior  rank  in  every  age  and  country  has  con- 
stantly diminished  in  number.  Addison,  in  his  ,;  Re- 
marks on  Italy,"  speaking  of  Venice,  says,  that  "M. 
"  Amelot  reckoned,  in  his  time,  two  thousand  fivelum- 
"  dred  nobles  that  had  voices  in  the  great  council  ;  but, 
"  at  present.  1  BID  told,"  says  he,  "  that  there  are  not, 
"  at  most,  fifteen  hundred,  notwithstanding  the  addi- 
'•  tion  of  many  new  families  since  that  time."  "It  is 
"  very  strange,"  he  continues,  "  that  with  this  advan- 
"  tage,  they  are  not  able  to  keep  up  their  number, 
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"  considering  that  the  nobility  spreads  equally  through 
"  all  the  brothers,  and  that  so  very  few  of  them  are 
"  destroyed  by  the  wars  of  the  Republic 1."  The  same 
writer  gives  a  striking  instance  of  this  tendency  to 
extinction  in  elevated  rank,  in  the  case  of  the  Med i- 
cian  family ;  observing  that,  notwithstanding  all  their 
endeavours  to  perpetuate  their  race,  the  mausoleum 
they  were  then  erecting,  probably  one   of  the  most 
costly  fabrics  in  the  world,   "  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
finished  before  their  race  was  extinct  V  "  The  ancient 
"  nobility  of  France  also,"  as  De  Chastelux  observes, 
"  has  become,  by  degrees,  nearly  extinct3."    The  same 
is  true  of  that  of  Holland ;  and  to  a  still  greater  degree. 
Heylin  says,  that,  even  in  his  time,  "  the  nobility  and 
"  gentry  there  were  so  worn  out,  that  there  were  not 
"  above  three  families  of  gentlemen  left  V    Speaking 
of  this  fact,  another  writer  exclaims,   "  Every  thing 
"  insensibly  drops  away  and  is  annihilated  ;  the  Counts 
"  of  Egmont  are  extinct,  nor  does  the  house  of  Lalain 
"  any  longer  exist,  any  more  than  do  several  noble 
"  families  who,  for  antiquity,  were  inferior  to  none 
"  in  all  Europe6."    In  the  less  luxurious  regions  of 
the  north,  the  same  law  of  Nature  prevails  :  thus 
Busching  says  of  Norway ;  "  formerly  there  were  many 
"  noble  families  there,  but  most   of  them  are  now 
"  extinct6."  Even  in  gradations  of  society  less  elevated 
above  the  ordinary  condition  of  life,  the  same  principle 
seems  to  operate  though  in  proportion  to  the  difference. 
Thus  we  are  told,  that  "  in  the  town  of  Berne,  from 
"  the  year  1583  to  1654,  the  sovereign  council  had 
"  admitted  into  the  bourgeoisie  487  families,  of  which 
"  379  became  extinct  in  the  space  of  two  centuries, 

1  Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy,  Works,  *  Dr.  Heylin,  Cosmog.  of  the  World, 

Tol.  r ,  pp.  185,  186.  lib.  ii.,  p.  31. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  314, 315.  *A  New  Journey  through  the   Ne- 

1  De   Chastelux,     Essay    on   Public  therlands.  Greece,  &c,  p.  263. 

Happiness,  voL  i., p.  195.  *  Busching,  Geog.,  vol.  i,  p.  181. 
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"  and  in  1783  only  108  of  them  remained.  During 
"  the  100  years,  from  1G84  to  1784,  207  Bemoise 
"  families  became  extinct.  From  1624  to  1712,  the 
"  bourgeoisie  was  given  to  80  families.  In  1G23,  the 
"  sovereign  council  united  the  members  of  112  different 
"families,  of  which  58  only  n-muiii '."'  Tl»<:  bour- 
geoisie constitute  the  higher  class  of  the  Bernoise 
population. 

(22)  The  same  cause,  one  of  the  main  principles 
in  the  law  of  population,  has  produced  the  same  effect 
in  all  ages.  Hippocrates,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
asserted  the  comparative  sterility  of  the  nobles  of 
Scythia*  ;  Aristotle  and  others,  the  rapid  extinction 
of  the  principal  families  of  Greece8;  and,  not  further 
to  labour  a  matter  that  must  be  already  abundantly 
plain,  1  will  conclude  with  the  same  fact  in  relation 
to  ancient  Rome,  as  recorded  by  Tacitus.  "  Of  all 
"  the  families,"  says  be,  "  who  were  denominated  by 
"  Romulus,  the  older  nobility,  or  of  those  added  by 
"  Lucius  Brutus,  and  called  the  younger,  there  were 
"  few  remaining.  Even  such  whom  Casar,  the  Dic- 
"  tator,  by  the  Cassian  law,  and  such  whom  the 
"  Emperor  Augustus,  by  the  Senian  law,  had  created 
"  patricians,  were  now  extinct4."  The  learned  reader 
needs  not  to  be  reminded  how  numerous  were  these 
later  creations*. 

(23)  Thus  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
nation  of  it,  have  the  highest  ranks  of  the  community 
been  the  most  sterile,  and  the  lowest  the  most  prolific. 
As  it  respects  our  own  country,  from  the  lowest  grade 
of  society,  the  Irish  peasant,  to  the  highest,  the  Bri- 
tish peer,  this  remains  a  conspicuous  truth ;  and  the 

1  Malthui,      Essay    on    Population,         *  Arirtotle,  Dc  Rcpnb.,1.  ir.     Gillie*' 
p.  2?o.  ?t*a:,y.  10". 

*  HippofriileN,     Do   Ai're,  Lucia,  &c,         *  Tucitiw,  Aim,,  1.  xi.,  e.  25. 
frin.jp.  290,  I.  S3.  »Sco  Gibbon,  Decline,  &c,  »ol.  iii., 

p.41. 
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regulation  of  the  degree  of  fecundity  conformably  to 
tins  principle,  through  the  intermediate  gradation*  of 
Miiiciy.  constitutes,  one  of  the  features  of  the  system 
developed  id  these  page*.  The  law  of  populatim 
which  1  have  contended,  and  which,  I  trust,  may  now 
be  regarded  as  established,  acts  not,  therefore,  by  means 
which  afflict  or  degrade  the  species,  but  by  tlio.se  whu-li 
confer  and  secure  the  greatest  measure  <»f  individual 
and  general  happiness: — in  a  state  of  penury  acce- 
lerating their  increase,  and  creating  and  di dosing',  by 
means  of  that  increase,  greater  affluence ;  and  again 
const  (toting  that,  affluence  the  regulator,  or,  if  it  may 
be  so  termed,  the  real  check  to  human  prolifici 
ro  that  mankind  should  multiply  up  to  the  means 
of  their  enjoyment,  and  yet  never  exceed  them.  But 
to  return.  The  distinguished  rank  we  have  be* 
contemplating  exists  only  as  an  exception,  whether  it 
respect*  the  political  or  natural  condition  of  society 
It  exhibits  a  state  to  which  a  greater  number  of  tl 
species  have  to  administer,  and,  therefore',  implies 
a  larger  population,  than,  wctc  it  general,  could 
be  sustained.  Hence,  Nature  interdicts  its  increi 
as  happily  for  itself  as  for  the  mass  of  the  cor 
munity;  otherwise  it  would  end  in  destroying  itself, 
after  having  so  mvdtiplied  as  to  monopolize  all  tl 
bounties  of  Providence,  and  to  become  a  curse,  insti 
of  being,  as  I  now  hope  it  generally  is,  at  once  an  orna- 
ment and  a  benefit  to  society  at  Large,  Tims  wisely, 
then,  is  it  ordained,  that  in  no  age  or  country  of 
world  ar«'  t In-  privileged  orders  the  proletarii.  Mel 
our  nobles  are,  according  to  these  views,  as  fully  lil 
rated  from  the  preventive  check  as  every  other  ord« 
amongst  as, 

(24)     I  cannot  refrain,  in  conclusion,  from  availii 
myself  of  the  language  of  a  book,  which  on  this  6ubj« 
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also  delivers  to  us,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  a  truth 
equally  confirmed  by  philosophy  and  by  history,  and 
which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  esta- 
blish ;  that  though  men  of  exalted  station  may  dream  of 
perpetuating  their  race,  "  and  think  that  their  houses 
"  shall  continue  for  ever,  and  their  dwelling  place  to 
"  all  generations,  and  call  their  lands  by  their  own 
"names; — nevertheless,    man    being   in    honour 

"  ABID.ETH  NOT  ' " 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION.    CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  ITS  PROOFS.. 

(1)  Having  now  gone  through  the  several  proofs 
of  the  Law  of  Population,  as  propounded  in  this 
book,  I  may  repeat  what  was  said  when  they  were 
first  enumerated ;  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  others 
by  which  the  principle,  now  fully  before  the  reader, 
could  be  either  established  or  subverted;  nor  do  I 
think  any  further  attempts  are  necessary  to  its.fuU 
demonstration.  On  the  contrary,  singular  as  the 
remark  may  appear,  I  fear  that  the  evidence  in  its 
favour  has  been  already  too  multifarious  and  minute. 
After  the  mind  has  become  sufficiently  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  a  position,  it  is  quite  possible  to  mul- 
tiply unnecessary  evidence  till  it  begins  to  be  fatigued, 
and  at  length  even  distrustful ;  and  what  would  often, 
in  the  earlier  stage  of  a  discussion,  have  been  received 
as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  is,  perhaps,  at  last  regarded 
as  an  ingenious  and  laboured  hypothesis. 

(2)  But,  as  in  the  establishment  of  a  principle, 
which  many  will,  at  first,  be  disposed  to  regard  as  a 
mere  novel  and  specious  theory,  it  became  necessary 
to  advance  a  sufficient  number  of  authentic  proofs:  so, 
it  is  hoped,  the  reader  will  not  think  that  they  have 
been  unnecessarily  or  ambitiously  accumulated:  espe- 
cially those  contained  in  the  tables;  on  which,  rather 
than  on  the  evidence  of  more  general  observations,  the 
principle  has  been  mainly  established,  agreeably  to  the 
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express  direction  of  the  great  founder  of  the  method  of 
induction  which  has  been  ordinarily  pursued  through- 
out. "  Atque  in  super,"  says  Bacon,  "cum  taut  us 
'*  sit  partieularium  Humerus,  et  quasi  exercitus,  isque 
"  ita  sparsus  et  dirlusus,  ut  iutellectum  disgreget  et 
"  confundat,  dc  velitationibus,  et  levibus  motibus,  et 
"  transcursibus  intellectus,  non  bene  spenuidum  est; 
"  nisi  flat  instructio  et  coordinatio  per  tabulas  inveni- 
u  endi  idoneas,  et  bene  dispositas,  et  tanquam  vivas, 
11  eorum  qmc  pertinent  ad  subjectum,  in  quo  vcrsatur 
"  inquisitio,  atque  ad  harum  tabularum  auxilia  pra> 
"  parata  et  digests  mens  applicetur1." 

(3)     It  may  be  necessary,   however,  again  to  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  argument 
tin  is  founded  on  the  tabular  proofs  adduced  in  this 
work.     It  is  constructed,  not  upon  selected  or  garbled 
proofs,  but  upon  the  whole  of  the  known  facts  bearing 
upon  the  subject;  which  facts  also,  are  of  themselves 
of  so  unconnected  and  dissimilar  a  nature,  that  they 
would  have  contradicted  each  other,  and  have  led,  in- 
fallibly, to  the  most  opposite  conclusions,  as  respects 
the  principle  at  issue,  had  not  that  principle  and  its 
proofs  been  equally  true.     Thus,  the  law  of  population, 
now,  it  is  hoped,  established,  was  deduced,  first,  from 
the  proportions  between  the  marriages  und  baptisms 
of  different  countries  where  those  facts  are  publicly 
registered;  next,  it  was  inferred,  with  equal  certainty 
and  precision,  from  the  censuses  of  other  countries 
where  such  registers  are  entirely  wanting;  and  lastly, 
the  general  principle  has  been  established  by  a  process 
distinct  from  both,  minicly,  by  the  relative  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  different  districts  of  certain  countries. 
Now,  each  of  these  modes,  I  am  aware,  is  open  to  par- 
ticular, though  not  very  valid  objections ;  but,  happily 

1  Bacon,  Novum  Orgumro,  l.i.,  $  cii. 
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for  the  general  conclusion,  those  objections  are  wholly 
destroyed  when  the  difference  in  these  methods  of 
proof  is  considered.  Thus,  as  respects  the  first,  it 
is  clear,  that  the  only  possible  objection  to  the  argu- 
ment, as  founded  on  die  registers  of  the  marriages 
and  births  of  the  different  countries  specified,  is,  that 
those  registers  are  erroneous,  and,  what  is  not  a  very 
rational  supposition,  that  the  errors  are  so  exactly 
graduated,  as  to  produce  the  results  in  question.  But, 
then,  the  second  method,  to  which  we  are  fortunately 
compelled  to  resort,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
information  applicable  to  the  first,  entirely  silences  that 
objection ;  as  the  same  law  is  deduced  by  this  pro- 
cess, from  facts  of  a  nature  totally  dissimilar;  not  from 
a  comparison  of  the  records  of  marriages  and  births, 
but  from  the  relative  numbers  of  different  ages  in 
existence,  ascertained  by  actual  enumerations  or  cea- 
suses.  But,  if  it  be  again  objected  to  this  mode,  that 
it  does  not  demonstrate  the  natural  or  individual  pro- 
lificness  of  the  human  race,  but  merely  the  degree  in 
which  circumstances  allow  it  to  be  developed,  (a  sin- 
gular exception,  nevertheless,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  it  is  the  censuses  of  the  United  States1  on  which 
this  proof  is  mainly  founded,)  this  cavil  is  entirely 
obviated,  by  referring  to  the  former  method ;  that  of 
establishing  the  same  principle  on  the  registers  of 
the  actual  marriages  and  births.  Lastly,  in  other 
instances,  the  relative  increase  of  the  population,  ex- 
hibiting, as  it  does,  the  various  modifications  of  the 
same  principle,  and  obviating,  therefore,  the  remaining 
objections  against  it,  at  once  completes  the  variety  and 

1  It  is  conceived,  tbii  method  could  not  ting;    such  as,  for  example,  England, 

be  properly  resorted  to  regarding  a  popu-  and,   perhaps,  Scotland,  where,  though 

lation  in  which,  owing  to  the  prevalence  it  has  not  been  tried,  I  am  confident, 

of  manufactures,  or  other  causes,  great  for   these  reasons,  it  neither  would  DOT 

internal  fluctuations  ore  constantly  occur-  ought  to  apply. 
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adds  to  the  ccrtuiuty  of  a  scries  of  proofs,  which  thus 
mutually  check  each  other,  and  heighten  the  general 
result  into  actual  demonstration.  Thus  obtained,  it  is 
hoped  the  position  is  rendered  as  certain  as  a  gcogra- 
phical  point,  which  lias  been  ascertained  by  a  series 
of  observations,  taken  from  different  stations,  in  a 
trigonometrical  survey. 

(4)     But  admitting  the  Law  of  Population  as  now 
developed  to  be  substantiated,  still  a  question  may 
possibly  arise,  as  to  its  final  effects.     Disproving,  as  it 
does,  the  notion  of  the  ijeoinctrie  ratio  of  human  mul- 
tiplication, and,  consequently,  liberating  the  principles 
and  feelings  of  mankind  from  the  pernicious  tendencies 
of  that  degrading   theory  ;    still,  it  may  be   asked, 
whether  the  measure  of  human    increase,  regulated  as 
explained,  may  not  itself,  at  last,  exceed  the  means  ai' 
subsistence.     To  this,  it  would  be  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  answer,  that  even  were  such  a  possibility  not 
denied,  still  the  very  terms  of  the  proposition  (imply- 
ing, as  they  do,  space  perpetually  increasing  in  pro- 
ductiveness,  and    population  exhibiting  a  constantly 
diminishing  ratio  of  fecundity)  would  prove  any  such 
period  indefinitely  distant ;    1  think,  indeed,  literally 
speaking,  infinitely  so.     Seeing  that  Nature  has  cal- 
culated the  principle  of  prolifieness,  with  an  evident 
view  to  prevent,  such  a  result,  that  her  calculation    is 
accurate,  and,  consequently,  that  such  a  period  can 
never  arrive,  amounts  to  a  moral  demonstration  :    it 
amounts  to  more,  if  the  elements  of  the  calculation 
are  duly  attended  to.     They  prove,  that  population, 
approaching  "  the  level  of  the  means  oC  subsistence," 
will  never  reach,  much  less  surpass,  that  level ;  consti- 
tuting, therefore,  a  demonstration  in  physics,  as  cer- 
tain as  that  by  which  it  may  be  illustrated  in  mathe- 
matics, that  the  curve  of  the   hyperbola  will  never 
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touch  its  asymptote:  and  this,  it  is  humbly  conceived, 
is  the  true  solution  of  a  problem,  inexpressibly  inter- 
esting and  important,  at  once,  to  philosophy,  to  poli- 
tics, and  to  religion.  It  remains  to  be  shewn,  that  this 
principle  of  population  is  in  unison  with  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  and  that  it  dictates  a  system  of 
political  philosophy,  the  obvious  tendency  of  which 
would  be  to  administer  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  individual  happiness  to  the  utmost  possible  number 
of  human  beings.  These  important  inquiries  will  be 
pursued  through  the  remaining  Books  of  this  treatise. 


APPENDIX  TO  BOOK  IV; 

BIINO 

A  DISSERTATION 

UPON  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  FOOD  AND  NUMBERS  OF 
ANIMATED  NATURE. 


The  ensuing  Dissertation  is  the  substance  of  two  lectures,  delivered 
before  a  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  of  which   the  Author 
has  the  honour  of  being  a  member ;  and,  as  its  argument  goes  to 
the  disproof  of  that  superfecundity  which,  in  the  theory  opposed 
in  this  work,  is  equally  asserted  of  all  the  inferior  orders  of  animated 
existences,  as  of  human  beings,  it  seems  a  corollary  of  the  pre- 
ceding argument,  if  not  an  essential  part  of  it,  and  is   therefore 
inserted.     The  author  regrets  that  want  of  time  has  prevented  the 
subject  from   being  presented  in  another  form,  and  accompanied 
with  those  references  and  illustrations  of  which  it  is  so  susceptible ; 
though  to  have  discussed  it  as  a  mere  naturalist,  would  have  been 
foreign  to  the  main  design  of  the  argument     It  is  now  published, 
nearly  as  delivered,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  the  quotation 
from  Addison,  with  which  it  commences. 


DISSERTATION. 


(1)  "1  am  guided  by  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher,"  says  Addison, 
"  as  I  take  occasion  to  reflect  upon  the  regular  increase  and 
"  diminution  of  mankind." — "  A  bill  of  mortality  is,  in  my  opi- 
"  nion,  an  unanswerable  argument  for  a  Providence.  How 
"  CBn  we,  without  supposing  ourselves  under  the  constant 
"  care  of  8  Supreme  Being,  give  any  possible  account  for  that 
"  nice  proportion  which  we  find,  in  every  great  city,  between 
"  the  deaths  and  births  of  its  Inhabitant*,  and  between  the 
"  number  of  males  and  that  of  females,  who  are  brought  into 
"  the  world  ?  What  else  could  adjust  in  so  exact  a  manner 
"  the  recruits  of  every  nntion  to  its  losses,  and  divide  ft 
"  new  supplies  of  people  into  such  equal  bodies  of  both  sexes? 
•'  Chance  could  never  hold  the  balance  with  so  steady  a  hand. 
"  Were  m  not  counted  out  by  an  intelligent  Supervisor,  we 
"should  sometimes  be  overcharged  wfcfc  multitudes,  and  at 
•'  other  times  waste  away  into  a  desert :  we  should  be  some- 
"  times  u  populus  DxrOTtom,  as  Florus  elegantly  expresses  it,  a 
"  generation  of  males,  and  nt  others  a  species  of  women." 

(2)  Rut  die  same  author  proceeds  to  apply  the  idea  to  that 
which  is  the  more  immediate  object  of  the  present  discussion. 
•'  We  may  extend  this  consideration,"  says  he,  "  to  every 
••  species  of  living  creatures,  and  consider  the  whole  animal 
"  world  as  n  huge  army  made  up  of  innumerable  corps,  if  I 
"  may  use  that  term,  whose  quotas  have  been  kept  entire  near 
"  Gve  thousand  years,  in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  that  there  is 
"  not  probably  a  single  species  lost  during  this  long  tract  of 
"  time.  Could  we  have  general  bills  of  mortality  of  every 
•'  kind  of  animals,  or  particular  ones  of  every  species  in  each 
"  continent  and  island,  I  could  almost  say,  in  every  wood, 
"  marsh,  or  mountain,  what  astonishing  instances  would  they 
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"  be  of  that  Providence  which  watches  over  all  his  works  !" 
So  far  this  inimitable  writer ;  and  if  we  express  the  idea  which 
his  argument  evidently,  and  of  necessity,  implies  throughout, 
namely,  the  supply  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  beings 
perpetuated  in  these  just  and  exact  proportions,  the  principle 
is  fully  unfolded  which  it  is  the  purport  of  this  argument  to 
establish, — the  balance  of  the  food  and  numbers  of  animated 
nature. 

(3)  The  proportion  observable  between  the  numbers  and 
necessities  of  living  beings  and  the  means  of  subsistence  evi- 
dently prepared  for  them,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  facts  which  present  themselves  to  human  contem- 
plation. Our  necessary  familiarity  with  the  subject  may, 
however,  withdraw  us  from  its  consideration  altogether,  or 
abate  those  feelings  of  admiration,  with  which  it  must  other- 
wise be  regarded :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  our  minds  be 
thoroughly  awakened  to  its  importance,  they  may  be  altogether 
lost  in  that  astonishment,  or  overwhelmed  with  those  feelings 
of  devotion,  which  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  excite.  But, 
could  we  approach  the  question  with  calm,  and  yet  fixed, 
attention  ;  and  consider,  even  in  one  single  instance  among 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  existences,  the  necessity  to  be 
supplied,  and  the  means  by  which  that  supply  is  accomplished  ; 
the  minute  and  complicated  anticipations ;  the  infinitely 
minified,  yet  perfect,  adaptations  involved;  would,  to  our  finite 
apprehension,  rise  into  a  miracle:  but  that  a  universe  of  beings 
unimaginably  numerous,  varying,  through  all  its  countless 
tribes,  the  mode  and  means  of  existence ;  seemingly  discon- 
nected, yet  mutually  and  essentially  dependent;  should  be 
thus  adequately  and  constantly  sustained,  is  what  reason  per- 
haps can  never  fully  comprehend,  and  the  continuous  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  can  alone  compel  us  to  believe. 

(4)  To  point  out  the  various  steps  in  the  processes  of  uni- 
versal sustentation  has  been  among  the  most  exalted  pursuits  of 
true  philosophy  ;  but  the  utmost  term  of  life  allotted  to  human 
beings,  though  possessed  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers, 
would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  illustrate  the  subject,  nor  have  the 
united  efforts  of  such,  throughout  all  past  ages,  sufficed  for  this 
purpose:  one  thing  is,  nevertheless,  observable;  the  more  know- 
ledge has  accumulated  the  more  sacredly  plain  has  this  branch 
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of  I  he  divine  economy  become  ;  so  thai,  up  to  the  present  pe- 
riod, thousands  of  years  have  elapsed  since  mankind  doubted, 
if  they  ever  did  previously  doubt,  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  means 
of  subsistence  which  Nature  furnishes  for  all  her  animated  off- 
spring. Now,  however,  and  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  my 
means  of  information  enable  me  to  determine,  there  is  broached 
a  contrary  dogma, — an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  age,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  received,  namely,  that  there  is  "  a  constant  ten- 
"  dency  in  all  animated  life  to  increase  beyond  the  nourish- 
"  ment  prepared  for  it :"  that  "  Nature  has  scattered  the  seeds 
"  of  life  abroad  with  the  most  profuse  and  liberal  hand,  but 
*'  has  been  comparatively  sparing  in  the  room  and  nourish- 
*'  ment  necessary  to  rear  them."  The  deficiency  thus  repre- 
sented, as  established  by  all  the  analogies  of  nature,  is  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  the  source  of  the  severest  and  most 
degrading  evils  which  the  human  race  has  suffered.  The  ancient 
philosophy  and  policy  of  mankind  are,  therefore,  at  once  con- 
temned, and  new  principles  attempted  to  be  established  of  a 
diametrically  opposite  tendency,  the  practical  effects  of  which, 
cruel  and  revolting  as  they  are,  are  no  longer  endeavoured  to  be 
concealed,  and  are  beginning  to  be  realized  :  hence  every  man 
that  would  cherish  feelings  of  unabated  gratitude  towards  an 
all-sufficient  Providence,  and  of  affection  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, seems  called  upon  to  review  that  train  of  reasoning,  or, 
rather,  to  open  his  eyes  to  those  facts,  which  have  hitherto 
conducted  mankind  to  a  happier  conclusion. 

(5)  For  myself.  1  confess  my  mind  recoils  with  feelings  not 
very  easy  to  be  expressed,  and  not,  perhaps,  very  consistent 
with  the  deliberate  reasonings  due  to  such  a  subject,  from  the 
assertion,  that  Nature,  or,  to  speak  more  intelligibly,  the 
Author  of  Nature,  has  made  this  grievous  miscalculation  in 
reference  to  the  food  and  numbers  of  his  sentient  offspring : 
or  in  other  words,  a  calculation  that  tukes  universal  insuffi- 
ciency as  its  basis.  In  rebutting  this  strange  hypothesis,  I 
shall  avail  myself  of  the  analogies  by  which  it  professes  to 
be  supported,  and  even  extend  them  ;  appealing  in  turn,  not 
only  to  animated  but  to  inanimate  creation.  Knch  of  these, 
when  duly  considered,  have  the  strictest  mutual  relations; 
and  in  all  their  complicated  adaptations,  involving  calculations 
the  most  minute  us  well  as  stupendous,  nothing  is  superfluous, 
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nothing  deficient  "  Nature  non  abnndat  nee  deficit,"  said 
a  heathen  philosopher,  in  viewing  the  operations  of  Na- 
ture :  one,  with  something  beyond  the  feelings  of  a  heathen, 
exclaims,  when  addressing  its  great  Author;  "  Thou  hast 
ordered  all  things  in  measure,  and  number  and  weight!" 

(6)  To  begin,  then,  with  the  immensities  of  creation :  what  is 
there  to  sanction  the  daring  idea  of  any  thing  there  being  left  dis- 
proportionate, or  in  the  slightest  imaginable  degree  erroneous  ? 
If  we  consider  the  universal  heavens,  the  work  of  his  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  he  has  created,  whether  we  view 
them  with  the  eye  of  a  peasant,  who  "  hears  their  still  song 
harmonious  breathed  into  his  heart,"  till,  like  Homer's  shep- 
herd, he  "  laughs  in  his  soul ;"  or,  led  by  philosophy,  we  stand, 
like  Milton's  Uriel,  on  the  orb  of  the  sun,  and  behold  the 
lamps  of  eternity  kindling  around  us,  while  Science,  which 
assists  our  sight  perhaps  as  far  as  angels  ken,  discovers  evane- 
scent luminaries,  in  innumerable  throngs,  emerging  into  view, 
while  reason  speaks  of  multitudes,  still  more  innumerable, 
sunk,  as  it  were,  at  increasing  depths  in  the  unfathomable 
ocean  of  space,  or  spreading  over  an  eternally  enlarging  cir- 
cumference, till  thought  itself,  as  well  as  vision,  fails,  and 
recoils  within  us  ;  still  all  above  and  around  us,  however  vast 
and  complicated,  appears  in  perfect  and  everlasting  harmony. 
As  we  gaze,  we  hear  the  hierophant  of  this  mysterious  temple 
of  Nature,  our  immortal  Newton,  explaining  the  mechanism  of 
the  stupendous  scenery,  and  telling  us,  in  terms  too  vast  for 
simple  apprehension,  the  various  magnitudes,  distances,  den- 
sities, velocities,  orbits,  excentric  or  concentric,  of  the  rolling 
spheres,  all  of  them,  with  their  various  phenomena  and  several 
influences,  as  having  exact  relations  to  each  other,  consti- 
tuting essential  parts  of  the  same  system,  and  obeying  those 
simple  laws  which  preserve  them  and  the  universe,  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  in  their  present  existence : — laws,  by  which 
the  central  ruler,  the  steadfast  sun,  not  only  governs  his  uni- 
verse, but  by  which  himself  is  governed,  and  whom,  there- 
fore, while  in  imagination  we  are  beholding  surrounding  crea- 
tion from  his  sphere,  we  feel,  as  it  were,  rock  beneath  us  while 
he  rolls  his  planetary  orbs  around  him,  reeling  beneath  the 
mighty  rush  and  reaction  of  the  complicated  machine.  Bodies 
of  such  magnitude,  forces  so  complicate  and  immense  in  their 
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moment,  were  they  not  in  nil  their  evolutions  most  perfectly 
balanced,  we  may  well  believe,  would  instantly  occasion  the 
M  wreck  of  matter  und  the  crush  of  worlds."  Modern  observa- 
tions indeed  instruct  us,  that  the  minutest  of  those  apparent 
aberrations  observed  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
iterating  their  ancient  courses,  resolve  themselves  into  effects 
of  the  same  unerring  and  universal  laws  which  were  before 
developed,  and  which  prescribe  recurring  cycles  which  mny 
be  accurately  calculated,  though  the  evolutions  of  each  mny 
far  outnumber  the  years  of  our  universe.  Analogy,  there- 
fore, inclines  us  to  believe,  that  our  entire  planetary  system, 
and  those  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  have  their  mutual 
and  necessary  influences,  so  as  to  connect  creation,  from  its 
bound  less  circumference  to  its  ubiquital  centre,  in  one  eternal 
and  unbroken  chain,  of  which,  perhaps,  (but  here,  I  confess,  I 
give  imagination  the  rein.)  those  strange  and  mysterious  bodies, 
which  often  suddenly  visit  our  system,  and  continue  to  excite 
the  astouishment  and  curiosity  of  the  present  time6  as  power- 
fully as  they  did  the  apprehensions  of  past  ages,  may  be  the 
visible  links,  or  perhnps  aTe,  in  that  universal  law  of  attraction 
by  which  all  Nature  seems  governed,  moving  and  self-adjusting 
weights  in  the  balance,  which  preserve,  in  all  its  unknown 
vibrations,  the  eternal  equipoise  of  the  universe. 

(7)  But,  to  leave  the  province  of  speculation  for  that  of 
demonstration; — if  the  magnitudes,  motions,  and  <1  Manxes 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  thus  reciprocally  regulated,  which 
it  is  the  legitimate  office  of  geometric  calculation  to  shew, 
then  the  same  science  leads  us  to  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion, that  every  atom  of  matter,  as  well  as  every  moment 
of  time,  is  necessarily  included  in  the  divine  computation, 
The  grain  of  sand,  therefore,  falling  from  the  widow's  hour- 
glass, and  the  instant  of  time  it  expresses  in  its  descent,  do  not 
merely  furnish  an  illustration,  but  they  form  essential  parts, 
of  that  magnitude,  motion,  and  duration,  which  constitute  the 
harmony  and  perpetuate  the  existence  of  the  universe. 

(8)  But  to  ascend  into  this  "  our  visible  diurnai  sphere," 
let  us  pursue  a  like  inquiry,  und  examine  whether  there  is  the 
slightest  countenance  for  the  belief,  that  there  is  any  thing 
in  the  laws,  ratios,  or  whatever  we  may  denominate  them,  of 
Nature,  which  is  not  in  the  most  perfect  and  exact  accord- 
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Geology,  which  presents  os  with  matter  in  its  mighty 
mod  geornl  configurations,  aod  chemistry,  which  sub- 
mits its  minute  particles  to  oar  *^»— ■  i—t^Mi  convince  os  to 
the  contrary.  It  has  been  the  triumph  of  die  latter  to  prove, 
that,  whatever  be  the  essence  of  that  matter,  the  ratios  m 
which  it  combines,  under  different  forms,  are  determinate  and 
unalterable  Bat  to  attend  for  a  moment  to  physical  geo- 
graphy, with  wbich  oar  inquiry  is  more  obviously  connected : 
the  elements  of  this  oar  earth  could,  as  Nienwentit  has  ob- 
served, sustain  no  change  without  being  fatal  to  vitality; 
that  of  the  air,  for  instance,  on  which  almost  all  life,  whether 
vegetable  or  animal,  momentarily  depends,  and  to  wbich  it  is 
manifestly  adapted.  But  it  is  the  distance  at  which  oar  world 
is  fixed  from  the  central  luminary,  the  source  of  life,  which 
attempers  those  elements,  and  presents  them  in  their  pre- 
sent forms.  Any  considerable  variation  in  that  distance, 
therefore,  Paley  need  hardly  to  have  observed,  would  cause 
such  a  change  as  to  render  them  totally  unfit-  for  the  pur- 
poses they  are  plainly  intended  to  serve.  The  position  then  of 
the  earth,  which  had  been  determined  by  other  laws,  espe- 
cially those  of  mutual  attraction,  becomes,  as  it  respects  all 
its  animated  possessors,  a  law  of  vitality :  consequently,  of 
life,  as  it  now  exists,  (and  we  have  to  do  with  none  other,) 
the  remaining  planets  are,  as  it  were,  joint  guarantees.  It 
appears,  indeed,  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  law  of  the 
universe  has  connected  all  its  several  parts  in  a  mutual  and 
necessary  relation,  as  well  as  that  the  whole  is  dependent 
upon  its  first  great  and  eternal  Cause?  Possibly,  therefore, 
any  disturbance,  even  in  a  distant  system,  would  affect  our 
own ;  and  it  seems  a  species  of  rational  astrology,  to  hold, 
that  the  more  distant  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  the 
nearer  ones,  have  their  material  influences  upon  our  planet. 
Perhaps  then  that  morning  flower,  and  the  beautiful  fiutterer, 
the  ancient  emblem  of  life,  upon  its  fragrant  bosom,  could 
neither  of  them  exist  without  "  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades."  But,  to  recall  myself  from,  I  fear,  too  fanciful  a 
view  of  the  subject ;  it  is  certain  that  no  cause,  which  should 
materially  alter  the  position  of  the  earth  in  regard  to  the 
sun.  (a  change  in  the  forces  of  attraction  would  be  such  a 
cause,)  and  consequently  derange  the  component  parts  of,  or 
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destroy,  the  vitnl  elements,  could   fail  being  fatal  to  nil  exist- 
ences in  this  (i in  world. 

(9)  Speaking  of  the  elements,  it  will  be  observed  I  make  use 
of  the  term  in  a  popular  sense,  intentionally  divested  of  those 
scientific  definitions  and  analytical  distinctions  which  would 
introduce  confusion  rather  than  perspicuity  into  a  subject 
meant  to  be  regarded  in  a  practical  point  of  view  only.  These 
elements,  therefore,  1  would  observe,  whatever  be  the  efficient 
causes,  are  actually  kept  in  their  due  proportions;  and  as  it  is 
the  intention  of  Nature,  as  far  as  possible,  to  people  them,  the 
laws  of  vitality  are  framed  with  the  minutest  and  most  perfect 
adaptations  to  that  purpose;  so  that  their  respective  inhabit- 
ants, inconceivably  numerous  and  wonderfully  varied,  are,  when 
accurately  examined,  but  so  many  aerial,  terrestrial,  or  hydro- 
static machines,  whose  impetus  is  life,  all  of  them  most  per- 
fectly conformed,  in  all  imaginable  respects,  to  the  element  in 
which  they  move  and  have  their  being,  and  filled  most  pre- 
cisely to  the  position  in  which  theynre  placed.  Even  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth  another  world  of  beings  exists  and  in- 
habits, forming  a  distinct  race,  but  diversified  probably  as 
much  as  those  with  whose  modes  of  existence  we  are  more 
familiar.  These,  whether  worms,  insects,  or  even  quadrupeds, 
exhibit,  as  far  as  our  more  limited  knowledge  of  them  enables 
us  to  judge,  instincts  as  surprising,  and  habits  as  wonderful, 
as  those  which  are  the  objects  of  our  constant  attention  ;  all 
conforming  to  their  peculiar  situation,  and  manifesting  an  or- 
ganization completely  adapted  to  it. 

(10)  But  physical  geography  must  be  further  alluded  to, 
as  having  a  special  relation  to  this  important  subject.  Not  only 
the  distance  of  our  earth  from  the  sun,  but  the  different  posi- 
tion of  its  several  parts  in  relation  to  it,  must  be  considered  ; 
her  globular  form  causing  the  solar  rays  to  impinge  with  less 
force  the  more  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere 
opposed  to  him  ;  and  again  the  declination  of  her  rotary  axis 
from  the  perpendicular  of  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  occasioning 
those  annuul  vicissitudes  to  which  her  surface  is  subject.  The 
elements  are  thus  not  only  modified  by  position  into  different 
climates,  but  these  again  are  varied  into  the  revolving  seasons, 
and  how  wonderful  arc  the  corresponding  variations  of  the 
animal  kingdoms,  aud  still  how  exactly  adapted  is  each  to 
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the  necessary  change  1  Saving  man  alone,' he,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  the  unlimited  charter  of  the  earth,  and  for  his  sake  a  few 
of  those  animals  and  vegetables  also,  which  are  of  prime  and 
universal  necessity  to  him. 

(11)  But  all  these  surprising  adaptations  of  animal  life,  in  all 
its  forms,  to  the  elements  which  it  peoples,  and,  again,  to  the 
changes  those  elements  undergo,  in  consequence  of  varying 
climates  and  seasons,  would  serve  no  purpose  whatever,  unless 
these  were  met  by  another  series  of  wonders, — those  supplies  of 
food,  without  which  life  could  not  continue,  in  a  single  instance, 
and  which,  to  support  animated  nature  throughout  our  earth, 
must  vary  with  the  elements,  the  situations,  the  climates,  and 
the  seasons,  and  consequently  be  adapted  to  them  all.  And  to 
provide  these  supplies,  thus  varied  in  all  places,  at  the  proper 
periods,  and  (as  I  maintain)  in  sufficient  quantities,  involves  a 
comprehension  of  design,  an  intricacy  of  calculation,  and  a  series 
of  anticipations,  which  I  may  safely  assert  none  can  compre- 
hend save  he  who  accomplishes  them.  In  every  single  instance, 
the  necessity  that  is  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  means  of  its 
supply ;  the  appropriate  instruments,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, by  which  the  food  is  taken,  and  the  organs  into  which  it 
is  received,  have  the  strictest  relation  to  each  other,  which  is 
still  preserved  through  all  the  innumerable  varieties  of  animal 
existence;  making,  on  the  whole,  as  vast  a  demand  upon 
Infinite  intelligence  and  benevolence,  in  the  conservation,  as 
in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

(12)  Hitherto  we  have  principally  alluded  to  the  varieties  in 
the  modes  of  existence  as  strictly  conforming  to  the  position 
in  creation  in  which  they  are  placed ;  these  varieties  are  nume- 
rous far  beyond  common  apprehension,  and  every  age  is  adding 
to  their  amount  by  new  discoveries;  but  we  have  to  extend  our 
views  on  the  subject  yet  further.  The  numbers  of  each  of  these 
distinct  species  have  not  only  a  necessary  relation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  themselves  placed,  but  to  the 
other  tribes  of  beings,  extending,  not  merely  to  those  with 
which  they  seem  in  more  immediate  contact,  but,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  the  very  extremities  of  existence  itself.  It  is  dif-* 
ficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  doubt,  that  a  disproportion  in 
any  of  these  would  be  fatal  to  the  whole  ;  so  obviously  essen- 
tial is  their  mutual  connexion.    The  necessary  operation,  then, 
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of  the  distribution  of  existence  into  masses  so  minutely  deter- 
mined, and  yet  so  immensely  varied,  is  accomplished  by  regu- 
lating the  measure  of  the  reproductive  principle,  as  well  as 
the  duration  of  life,  in  every  class,  so  as  to  maintain  tho 
necessary  proportions,  and  preserve  I  he  universal  balance  of 
animated  nature.     This  I  shall  shortly  adsert  to  hereafter. 

(13)  Let  us  here,  then,  pause  for  a  moment,  and,  without 
again  dwelling  on  the  connexion  between  the  minutest  existence 
in  creation  with  its  immense  masses,  or  the  wonderful  adapta- 
tions of  every  climate,  element,  season,  and  situation,  to  the 
condition  and  necessities  of  animal  creation,  or  the  intimate 
relntion  which  its  several  parts  bear  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole,  let  us  enlarge  our  minds,  as  far  as  wc  can  do  so,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  incalculable,  ami  all  but  infinite,  num- 
ber, for  every  individual  of  which  this  provision  has  to  be 
made.  Placed  at  the  summit  of  these,  man,  concerning  whose 
multiplication  so  many  fears  are  now  afloat,  is,  compared 
with  most  of  them,  a  solitary,  with  any  of  them,  a  sterile 
being;  and  yet  a  thousand  millions  of  his  species  traverse 
the  earth.  leaving  oat  of  our  view  those  larger  animals,  whose 
number  he  generally  determines,  and  looking  down  through 
the  inferior  tribes  of  creation,  in  whatever  element,  how 
do  they  multiply !  The  chain  of  existence  which,  at  once 
connects  and  sustains  all  nnimnted  beings  is  seen  descending 
from  rank  to  rank,  and  itill  diminishing,  till  at  length  it  eludes 
the  sight ;  when  the  eye,  assisted  by  that  science  which  taught 
it  to  penetrate  far  into  boundless  space,  again  pierces  deep 
into  an  opposite  infinity,  and  traces  its  catenations,  lengthen- 
ing far  below  the  supposed  limits  of  possibility,  (ill  at  Inst 
vision  utterly  fails,  and  thought  looks  down  as  from  a  fearful 
brink,  and  beholds  the  lessening  threads  of  life  still  sinking 
into  a  dark  and  immeasurable  depth,  only  fathomed  by  the 
eye  of  Omniscience.  The  links  of  this  chain,  sustained  by 
the  hand  of  its  eternal  Artificer,  who  can  enumerate  ?  As  they 
diminish  in  magnitude  they  multiply  in  number,  still  augrocnt- 
ing  the  miracle,  till  they  become  at  once  innumerable  and  in- 
visible. Compared  with  these,  what  arc  the  numbers  of  the 
leaves  of  the  forests,  or  the  sands  of  the  ocean  ?  in  ten 
thousand  forms  they  till  the  air  we  breathe;  they  cover  the 
earth  on  which  we  tread;   they  saturate   the  waters  of  the 
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Btream;  they  tinge  the  waves  of  the  ocean;  they  flash  lik. 
ning  upon  its  shores.  A  single  leaf,  as  St.  Pierre  has 
an  J  without  an  hyperbole,  is  itself  a  continent,  and  a  drop  an 
ocean  to  myrinds  of  animated  beings,  infinitely  diversified,  and 
many  of  them,  if  we  may  believe  our  best  naturalists,  invested 
With  ii  beauty  which  Nature  rarely  luvishes  upon  her  larger  off- 
spring ;  at  all  events,  with  nn  organization  as  perfectly  adapted 
to  their  condition  as  that  of  the  mammoth  or  the  leviathan. 
"  Rerum  tiatura  nusquam  roagis  quam  in  minimis  tola  • 

(14)  Vain  then  are  all  human  comparisons— vain  the  po« 
of  numbers  to  describe  the  flood  of  vitality  which  inundate* 
our  universe ;  as  vain  were  it  to  attempt  to  explain  by  what 
process  it  is  sustained  :  but,  though  we  were  not  able,  even  in 
n  single  instance,  to  trace  the  means  of  preserving  life,  so  as  to 
extend  it  by  analogy  to  the  whole,  still  the  fact  that  it  it  sus- 
tained in  being  and  well  being;  that  it  is  reproduced  and  con- 
tinued ;  is  a  full  and  everlasting  disproof  of  the  daring  notion 
of  the  supcrfecundity  of  animal  existences.  Driven,  therefore, 
to  no  absurd  or  impious  notions  respecting  the  operations  of 
the  Deity,  while  contemplating  these  his  astonishing  works, 
which  demand  the  exercise  of  his  boundless  perfections, 
exclaim,  in  the  language  of  a  poet  of  antiquity,  ••  O  God! 
how  wonderful  are  thy  works !  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all !    The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches !" 

(15)  Some  there  are,  indeed,  who  profess  to  read 

ferent  doctrines  in  the  volume  of  Nature.  To  them  the  heavens 
declare  nothing  but  a  fortuitous  dance  of  atoms,  winch  ulti- 
mately resolved  themselves  into  those  bodies,  whether  luminous 
or  opaque,  to  whose  laws  wc  have  been  alluding ;  the  firma- 
ment showeth  the  handywork  of  Chance — "  the  great  Ckam- 
Chi-Thaungn"  of  atheism.  All  those  wonderful  forms  and 
adaptations,  which  have  been  slightly  noticed,  are  the  creation* 
of  accident,  and  the  modifications  of  necessity.  Life  itself,  in 
their  unintelligible  jargon,  as  incomprehensible  to  themselves 
as  to  all  others,  is  the  improving  product  of  an  "  animated 
film,"  which,  when  the  Fates  spin  fine  enough,  begins,  it  ap- 
pears, a-thinking.  At  a  period  when  philosophy  spurns  the  idea 
of  equivocal  generation,  these  give  to  man  a  poorer  pedigree 
than  to  a  maggot,  or  otherwise  they  assert  him  to  have  had  no 
beginning;  investing,  therefore,  a  finite  being  with  an  attribute 
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which  they  refuse  to  a  Deity  as  too  incomprehensible.  With 
not  one  of  these,  whether  on  the  notion  of  the  supcrfecuudity 
of  animal  creation,  or  on  any  other  moral  argument,  would  1 
waste  a  word.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no 
God;"  and  there  is  no  miracle  he  will  not  believe  to  make  good 
his  folly;  no  folly  he  will  not  embrace  to  conCrtu  his  fuiili. 
The  very  food  of  atheism  is  credulity. 

(16)  But  there  are  others  to  whom  the  argument,  which 
will  be  now  confined  within  narrower  limits,  is  most  seriously 
addressed  ;  who,  firmly  believing  in  the  Deity,  recognizing 
his  power  in  the  immensity  of  his  works,  and  his  wisdom 
in  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  nevertheless  hold 
notions,  which  not  only  to  common  apprehension,  but  still 
more  on  careful  examination,  militate  against  his  essential 
attribute  of  goodness.  Touching  animated  nature,  they  agree 
that  his  power  is  boundless,  his  wisdom  infinite,  but  that  his 
providence  fails;  and  regarding  the  immensity  of  the  numbers, 
to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  and  the  prolific  powers  with 
which  he  has  endowed  them,  they  utter,  in  effect,  the  doubtful 
and  derogatory  inquiry,  For  multitudes  like  these,  "  Can  Gou 
spread  a  table  in  the  wilderness  r"'  Above  all,  as  it  respects 
his  supreme  creature,  man,  whose  prolificness  they  pronounce 
to  exceed  so  vastly  the  means  of  subsistence  which  his  Maker 
has  prepared  for  him,  they  still  raoro  emphatically  exclaim, 
"  But  can  he  give  bread  also  ?  or  provide  flesh  for  his  people?" 

(17)  To  answer  this  query,  which,  however  disguised  in  lan- 
guage, the  system  I  am  opposing  plainly  and  incredulously 
propounds,  is  the  object  of  the  present  argument ;  one  part 
of  which,  and  that  derived  from  natural  theology,  I  am  now 
pursuing:  and,  if  the  language  employed  is  occasionally  enriched 
by  expressions  taken  from  the  inspired  volume,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  none  of  my  proofs  are  made  to  rest  exclusively  on 
that  sacred  foundation. 

(18)  Hitherto  the  balance  of  food  and  numbers  has  been 
chiefly  established  by  arguments  founded  on  analogies,  which 
will  be  still  further  pursued  :  and  what  surer  guide  can  we  have 
than  analogy,  that  sole  expounder  of  so  many  of  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  which  are  spread  over  the  book  of  Nature,  and 
without  which  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  apprehend  a  single 
passage  in  that  mysterious  volume?   If  the  laws  of  matter  have 
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such  a  perfect  adaptation  to  their  end — that  of  continuing  un- 
changed its  present  conformations ;  those  relative  to  life,  which 
are  evidently  established  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  it  in  all  its 
modes,  we  ought  to  conclude,  are  calculated  to  effect  their 
object  with  equal  precision.  Not  that  the  argument  rests,  in 
its  present  form,  on  analogy  solely :  there  are  parts  of  it  as 
plain  to  our  apprehension,  and  as  evident  to  our  senses,  as  a 
mathematical  demonstration ;  and  these  are  so  nnmerous  as 
to  leave,  probably,  less  to  be  resolved  by  analogy  than  in  any 
other  department  of  experimental  science.  Nothing,  indeed, 
is  so  left,  if,  instead  of  attending  to  those  ramifications  of  the 
subject  which,  perhaps,  no  finite  being  is  capable  of  completely 
unravelling,  we  come  at  once  to  the  final  result,  that  moral, 
nay  physical  demonstration,  which  is' as  manifest  to  our  feelings 
and  to  our  senses,  as  that  the  sun,  shining  in  his  meridian 
strength,  suffices  to  illuminate  and  to  warm  the  world. 

(19)  Looking,  therefore,  to  the  universal  operations  of  Na- 
ture, a  direct  negative  seems  abundantly  sufficient  wherewith 
to  meet  the  daring  assumption  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  all 
animated  beings  to  exceed  the  means  of  subsistence ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  charge  against  the  First  Great  Cause,  that  he 
has  been  "  profuse  in  showering  abroad  the  germs  of  existence, 
and  parsimonious  in  providing  for  their  support."  But  in  a 
time  like  the  present,  when  principles  are  becoming  popular 
which  heathenism  itself  would  have  spurned  with  abhorrence, 
it  cannot  be  superfluous  to  retrace  some  of  the  arguments 
which  have  settled  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  and  best  of 
men  in  opposite  conclusions ;  and,  as  I  have  to  meet  asser- 
tions which  have  never  before  been  hazarded,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable but  that  some  of  the  arguments  may  be  such  as  have  not 
heretofore  been  urged,  even  on  a  subject  so  familiar  to  man- 
kind. 

(20)  Addressing  myself,  then,  to  those  who  believe  in  a  Deity ; 
if  I  prove  that  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  that  Being  to 
balance  the  numbers  and  food  of  his  offspring,  and  that  he  has 
plainly  manifested  that  intention,  then  1  assert  that  the  food 
and  numbers  are  balanced.  None  can  doubt  that,  if  this  inten- 
tion be  proved,  it  will  amount  to  a  moral  demonstration  of  the 
highest  order,  which  none,  indeed,  but  the  atheist  will  attempt 
to  resist.    But,  agreeably  to  modern  phraseology,  though  con- 
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trary  to  that  of  the  greatest  philosophers  that  have  ever  yet 
existed,  if  1  refrain  from  using  much  the  imme  of  the  Deity, 
and  substitute  that  of  Nature  (which,  however,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  Author,  has  no  meaning,  and,  with  it,  is  a  mere 
pleonasm),  the  argument  may  be  thus  expressed. 

(21)  First.  Nature  has  calculated  with  the  utmost  precision, 
and  unalterably  settled,  the  different  degrees,  us  well  as  periods, 
of  prolificncss  in  all  things  living;  obviously  varying  both,  with 
reference  to  the  means  of  sustentation.  The  presumption,  1 
might  say  certainty,  therefore  is,  that  the  laws  of  reproduction 
do  not  tend  to  excessive  increase,  but  are  precisely  regulated 
by  those  means. 

Second.  During  the  process  of  reproduction,  and  through 
the  early  stagey  of  existence,  Nnturc  guards  with  peculiar  art. 
and  defends  with  the  utmost  care,  "  the  germs  of  existence," 
as  they  are  denominated  in  the  theory  1  am  opposing.  The 
presumption,  therefore,  is  increased  that  those  "  germs"  are, 
in  no  just  sense  of  the  term,  superfluous. 

Third,  It  is  the  plain  purpose  of  Nature,  indicated  by  an 
infinite  variety  of  means,  which  are  in  perpetual  operation,  to 
sustain  her  animated  offspring  when  matured.  The  pre- 
sumption is,  that  she  is  not  defeated  in  that  her  intention,  and 
consequently,  that  the  number*  preserved  are  not  superfluous. 

Fourth.  Not  only  are  those  necessaries  of  subsistence,  and 
the  means  and  instruments  by  which  they  ure  obtained,  be- 
stowed on  all  living  beings,  but,  at  the  same  time,  facilities 
of  escape  or  defence  are  conferred  upon  each,  which  pre- 
serve that  existence  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  those  plain 
intentions  of  Nature,  which  will  be  hereafter  adverted  to.  The 
purpose  of  Nature  is,  therefore,  preservation ;  numbers  then, 
in  her  estimation,  are  not  superfluous. 

Fifth.  The  very  means  of  subsistence,  especially  those  con- 
sisting of  prey,  when  duly  considered,  arc  in  themselves  the 
proof  that  numbers  and  food  are,  and  must  necessarily  remain, 
perpetually  balanced  and  adjusted  to  each  other :  numbers, 
therefore,  compared  with  food,  cannot  be  superfluous. 

Lastly.  The  whole  of  animate  creation,  through  all  its  tribes, 
especially  when  far  removed  from  human  interference,  abun- 
dantly demonstrates  that  life  and  food  are  in  due  proportions  ; 
or,  iu  other  words,  that  existence  is  connected  with  enjoyment : 
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that  universal  misery  is  not  thrown  into  the  scale  of  being  by 
that  hand  that  created  both  numbers  and  food,  and  sustains 
the  balance  in  an  everlasting  equipoise.  Numbers  and  food 
are,  therefore,  balanced. 

(22)  Premising  that  those  accidental  sufferings,  which  are 
needlessly  and  voluntarily  inflicted  upon  the  animal  creation, 
for  which  those  who  perpetrate  them  will  not  be  held  guiltless, 
are  not  chargeable  upon  the  laws  of  Nature,  any  more  than  is 
the  fall  of  an  unprotected  infant  upon  the  principle  which  sus- 
tains creation, — attraction  ;  and  also,  that  the  charter  of  Nature, 
by  which  man  feeds  upon  animals,  and  animals  themselves  upon 
others,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil  (in  proof  of  which  more 
hereafter)  ;  I  proceed  to  observe  that  the  proportions  in  which 
the  animal  tribes  multiply  are  one  great  proof  that  their  num- 
bers are  regulated  to,  or  balanced  by,  their  food. 

(23)  First  That  law  of  Nature  which  varies  the  prolificness 
of  different  species  of  animals  bo  extremely,  and  still,  at  the 
same  time,  preserves  that  prolificness  in  the  same  species  in  so 
near  and  surprising  an  uniformity,  is  of  itself,  I  think,  a  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  first  point.  The  fact  being  of  such  settled 
and  perpetual  occurrence  is  too  common,  perhaps,  to  excite 
much  attention  ;  but,  if  we  consider  the  reason,  it  is  obviously 
in  confirmation  of  the  principle  for  which  I  am  contending. 

(24)  Let  such  as  doubt  this  attend  to  the  converse  argument, 
and  how  little  soever  the  former  observation  may  be  deemed 
worthy  our  consideration,  the  latter  will,  I  am  sure,  be  allowed 
due  weight.  Let  this  law,  which  regulates  and  fixes  so  exactly 
the  measure  of  prolificness  in  each  tribe,  be  relaxed  or  reversed, 
and  let  the  larger  animals,  for  instance,  be  endowed  with  the 
fecundity  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  these  again  with  the  compa- 
rative sterility  of  those  (which,  &  priori,  would  have  seemed 
to  human  creators  far  the  most  reasonable  regulation),  and 
what  then  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  The  evil  in 
the  principle  of  population,  now  a  matter  of  bookish  specu- 
lation on  the  part  of  those  who  assert  it,  and  denied  by  man- 
kind at  large,  who  appeal,  in  behalf  of  their  better  principles, 
to  the  order  and  happiness  of  the  universe,  would  indeed  have 
been  a  truth  of  the  plainest  and  most  tremendous  nature ; — 
the  sentence  would  have  written  in  characters  of  dismay, 
Tekel,  on  the  balance  of  food j    it  would  indeed  have  been 
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found  wonting,  but  the  period  of  suffering  would  have  been  cut 
short.  So,  to  change  the  measure  of  animal  fecundity,  would 
dispeople  the  universe  in  a  day ! 

(25)  But  perhaps  there  may  be  those  that  believe  that  Nature 
makes  a  sort  of  blind  ami  blundering  attempt  to  regulate  the 
numbers  of  her  offspring,  with  some  view  to  their  sustentation, 
though  she  has  not  hit  exactly  on  the  correct  proportions; 
and  this  notion,  suggested  by  human  ignorance,  however  con- 
cealed in  unmeaning  phrases,  is  positively  that  which  is  held 
by  many,  and  is  the  very  one  I  am  combating.  Allowing 
such  their  prosopopceia,  which  shifts  from  the  Ueity  the  charge 
of  creation  nnd  places  it  in  the  bunds  of  Nature,  what  does  the 
idea  of  Nature  being  "  lavish  in  the  germs  of  existence,  and 
sparing  in  their  menns  of  subsistence/'  imply,  but  that  she 
accomplishes  her  purpose,  like  some  ignorant  nnd  bungling 
workman,  who  has  to  make  more  of  the  articles  he  fabricates 
than  will  be  wanted,  in  consideration  that  so  many  will  be 
spoiled  in  the  manufacture?  To  fix  in  the  mind  a  more  just 
idea  of  the  precision  with  which  she  makes  and  carries  into 
effect  her  calculation,  is  the  purport  of  these  remarks. 

(26)  In  most  of  the  terrestrial  animals  with  which  we  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  to  judge  of  the  fact,  the  period  and  term 
of  gestation  is  fixed,  and  the  degree  of  prolificness  constantly 
determined  by  physical  causes  over  which  themselves  have  not 
the  least  control ;  we  ought  therefore  reasonably  to  presume  that 
prolificness  to  be  right.  That  it  is  so,  is  still  further  confirmed 
by  another  class  of  beings,  probably  many  thousand  times  as 
numerous  as  man,  in  which  the  degree  of  prolificness  seems  to 
depend  on  an  act  of  volition,  indeed  on  a  discretionary  power; 
so  governed,  however,  by  instinct,  as  to  produce  effects  in  all 
probability  as  precisely  uniform  as  those  which  are  regulated 
by  physical  necessity:  I  allude  to  birds.  Left  undisturbed  in 
the  business  of  reproduction,  they  conform,  through  all  their 
tribes,  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  in  regard  to  the  ilillin  nt  numbers 
which  each  reproduces,  and  with  as  much  certainly  and  regu- 
larity as  those  animals  the  prolificness  of  which,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  is  differently  regulated.  But  the  ovarious  state 
of  their  future  offspring,  exposing  the  measure  of  their  repro- 
duction to  accident  and  depredation,  fur  more  than  any  other 
mode  observable  in  nature,  they  are  endowed  with  a  strange  and 
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not  very  comprehensible  power  of  supplying  such  losses  before 
incubation.  They  can  do  more :  if  their  nest  be  taken  during 
that  period,  or  their  whole  brood  destroyed  previously  to  their 
maturity,  (when  with  them  the  parental  office  ceases,)  by  the 
same  physical  faculty  they  can  repair  their  loss,  and  even 
repeat,  at  later  periods  of  the  season,  the  whole  process ;  few, 
therefore,  if  any,  are  the  instances  in  which  Nature  is  frustrated 
in  her  intention  of  producing  the  numbers  on  which  she  haa 
determined,  and  for  which,  I  say,  therefore,  she  has  provided. 
They  are  for  this  purpose  gifted  with  a  sort  of  natural  arith- 
metic, which  informs  them  of  their  right  number,  and  are 
compelled  by  a  powerful  impulse,  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
originating  one,  to  adhere  to  it,  however  interrupted  j  and  for 
this  very  purpose  they  are  endowed  with  a  physical  capability 
of  which  we  can  have  little  idea.  Every  juvenile  depredator 
upon  their  beautifully-formed  and  surprisingly-varied  nests, 
knows  all  this  as  well  as  the  profoundest  philosopher.  Dr. 
Lister  informed  the  celebrated  Mr.  Ray  that  he  himself  had 
abstracted  as  many  as  nineteen  eggs,  one  by  one,  from  the  nest 
of  a  swallow,  who,  unsuspicious  of  the  theft,  had  supplied  the 
loss  daily.  Again  ;  "  If,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  you  take  the 
"  eggB  or  the  young  ones  out  of  the  nests  of  birds,  they  will  fall 
"  to  generate  three  or  four  times,  one  after  another."  He  might 
have  added  that,  when  they  become  aware  of  the  interruption, 
they  will  change  the  scene  of  their  operations,  so  as  to  increase 
the  chances  of  effecting  their  purpose  in  greater  secrecy  and 
security.  So  intent,  therefore,  is  Nature  on  accomplishing  the 
precise  number  she  contemplates  to  reproduce  in  this  incalcu- 
lably numerous  class  of  her  offspring,  as  thus  to  countervail, 
by  powers  and  instincts  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  us,  the 
minutest  interruptions  in  her  operations.  Can  any  one,  then, 
bring  himself  to  believe,  for  a  single  moment,  that  that  number 
is  not  the  right  number  ? — right,  especially,  in  reference  to  the 
means  and  measure  of  subsistence,  without  which  it  would  be 
wrong  indeed  I 

(27)  Having  illustrated  the  present  branch  of  my  argument 
by  a  more  particular  allusion  to  this  beautiful  and  numerous 
tribe  of  creation,  let  me  conclude  it  by  inquiring  whether  the 
intentions  of  Nature,  in  thus  varying  their  prolificness  with  a 
view  to  their  sustentation,  are  accomplished  ?    Does  this  need 
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nu  answer  ?  In  the  language  nol  less  of  philosophy  than  of 
divinity,  we  may  exullingly  appeal  to  these,  so  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  all  the  evils  of  excessive  reproduction,  had  there  been 
buch  a  malignant  principle  in  Nature.  "  Behold,"  then,  "  the 
"  fowls  of  the  air,  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reop,  nor 
"  gather  into  barns,"  yet  the  universal  Parent  "  feedeth  tln-m 
Sparingly,  partially,  uncertainly,  as  the  system  I  am  opposing 
maintains? — No;  but  by  anticipated  provision,  infallibly  cer- 
tain, and  abundantly  sufficient, — so  that  they  '*  sing  among  the 
branches." 

(2S)  On  the  whole,  1  think  it  clear  that  the  variation  in 
the  reproductive  powers  of  animal  creation  is  a  plain  indica- 
tion that  Nature  has  calculated  this  point,  and  intends  to  pre- 
serve the  necessary  balance  of  numbers  and  food  ;  and  that  it 
is  thereby  preserved,  is  further  manifested  by  all  experience. 

(25>)  Stoomd,  That  the  germs  of  existence  are  not  redun- 
dant, as  now  represented,  1  prove  from  the  cure  which  Nature 
takes  to  preserve  them  in  existence,  and  to  bring  (hem  to  matu- 
rity. In  this  office,  she  seems  more  sedulous  even  than  in  that  of 
mere  regulator  of  the  numbers  of  the  different  species;  and  as 
to  her  having  been  very  sparing  in  the  provision  necessary  for 
tlietn.  the  reverse  of  the  assertion  is  the  obvious  truth.  It 
would  be  difficult,  1  think,  to  write  a  single  page  in  proof  of 
such  a  notion  ;  whereas  countless  volumes  have  been  composed 
to  show  the  plenty  in  which  all  her  offspring  luxuriate.  At 
present,  a  thought  or  two  shall  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
surprising  care  which  she  visibly  lakes  of  all  those  germs  ;  argu- 
ing little  in  proof  of  that  prodigality,  on  the  one  hand,  or  penu- 
riousness,  on  the  other,  with  which  she  now  stands  charged. 

(30)  We  may  first  notice  the  extraordinary  tenderness, 
the  constant  protection,  which  Nature  displays,  in  regard  of  the 
parent  existence,  during  the  period  of  gestation  ;  the  additional 
security  with  which  she  then  invests  life  itsdf  (an  interesting 
fact,  perfectly  fumiliar  to  physiologists);  and,  especially,  the 
variation  in  the  entire  process  of  reproduction,  when  safely 
seems  to  demand  such  deviations.  To  give  a  single  instance 
of  this.  The  process  is  changed  into  incubation  in  the  case  of 
birds,  who  would  otherwise,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
incapable  of  flight,  and,  consequently,  be  both  themselves  and 
their  offspring  exposed  to  certain  destruction ;    while,  as  it 
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respects  those  pone r Ail  unci  majestic  animals  which,  at  such 
times,    arc  fully  capable  of  defending  themselves  and  their 
offspring,  Nature  seems  to  confide  to  them  that  duty, — which 
few  that  value  existence  will  rashly  interrupt.     But  it  is  to  her 
care  of  the  more  weak  and  defenceless  tribes  that  1  would  espe- 
cially  advert.  The  security  which  such  seek  from  those  enemies, 
and  those  only  to  which  they  or  their  offspring  are  cxpos< 
singularly  varied  in  its  means,  yet  all  point  at  the  same  end. 
Situations  inaccessible  to  attack  are  selected,  or  artificial  guards 
are  interposed  ;  or  places  of  concealment  are  chosen,  or,  where 
there  are  none,  dexterously  formed.     To  tidvert  again  to  the 
feathered  tribes,  as  that  class  of  beings  which,  among  those 
little  liable  to  our  interference,  is  the  most  obvious  to  our 
notice.     When  the  work  of  reproduction  obliges  them  lo  be- 
come stationary  for  a  considerable  period,  what  infinite  address 
do  they  exhibit  in  accomplishing  their  purposes,  particularly 
that  of  security!    Some  of  these  choose  the  loftiest  trees  of  the 
solitary  wood ;  and,  lest  the  tops  of  these,  where  there  is  com- 
monly  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  foliage,  should  not  sufficiently 
secure  their  nests   by  concealment,    they  generally    build   on 
the  noil  tapering  branches,  the  thinness  of  which  affords  addi- 
tional safety.      Others,  which  seem  to  affect  human  society, 
build  on  the  pinnacles,  or  henenth  the  battlements,  of  our 
loftiest  edifices,  always,  however,  out  of  the  reach  of  general 
molestation.      Some  choose  the  shelves  of  JDtCPaaiiMc   pre- 
cipices,   or  the  crevices  of  rocks  that  hang  beetling  over  the 
ocean ;  others   peck   their  retreat    iuto  the  centre  of  trees, 
which  they  know  well  how  to  select  for  that  purpose;  others, 
more  obvious  to  common   notice  and  constant    interruption, 
nevertheless   accomplish   their  ends    with  scarcely  less  cer- 
ainty  and    security,  though  by  very   opposite  means:     they 
have  to  fix  their  nests  in  situations  perfectly  accessible   and 
near  to  view ;  but,  by  a  countervailing  provision  of  Nature, 
thevso  assimilate  them  in  colour  nnd  appearance  to  the  boughs 
in  which  they  build,  or  the  moHsy  bank  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded, as  to  render  the  security  from  such  artful  concealment 
as  complete,  probably,  as  that  from  apparent  inaccessibility. 
1  am  tempted  to  notice  the  admirable  fitness,  in  shape  and 
size,  the  exquisite  beauty,  and  the  marked  nnd  striking  variety 
in    these   transient  receptacles  of   infant  life, — the  extreme 
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rapidity  of  their  construction,  with  the  one  simple  instru- 
ment employed  (the  bealt),  increasing  the  wonder, — hut  I 
refrain,  as  not  strictly  bearing  on  my  subject.  J  shall  there- 
fore proceed  to  remark,  that  the  still  minuter  and  infinitely 
more  numerous  oviparous  beings  are  not  less  instructed  how 
to  deposit  the  seeds  of  their  future  progeny ;  whether  they 
inject  their  eggs  deep  into  some  solid  substance,  by  means  of 
DUtromtnta  adapted  for  that  special  purpose,  which  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  minutest  observers  of  nature  ;  orfix  them,  by 
some  glutinous  fluid  with  which  they  are  provided,  where  they 
will  be  least  exposed  to  observation  or  injury ;  or  securely 
deposit  them,  in  a  variety  of  other  ways  fnmilinr  to  the  natur- 
alist, till  the  moment  they  are  vivified  by  influences,  and  sus- 
tained by  means,  totally  distinct  from  the  parental  principle. 

(31)  But  1  must  not  here  wholly  pass  by  thut  strong  feel- 
ing of  pnrental  solicitude  with  which  this  unprotected  period  of 
existence  is  strictly  guarded.  If  Nature  has  reinforced,  as  it 
were,  the  parental  constitution  during  the  period  of  gestation, 
she  has  equally  increased  the  feurlessnesa,  the  solicitude, 
nay,  1  may  add,  the  sagacity,  by  which  its  progeny  is  pre- 
served. The  means  of  defence  and  sustentation  equally  ex- 
cite our  admiration.  The  one  inspires  the  parent,  not  only 
with  a  preternatural  courage,  but.  with  a  self-devotion,  which, 
in  the  humblest  example,  would  amount  to  a  voluntary  immo- 
lation in  behalf  of  the  offspring;  the  other  invests  it  with  a 
generous  disregard  of  personal  privation  and  suffering  which 
realizes  the  fiction  of  the  pelican.  For  these  mingled  feelings 
the  Greeks  had,  in  their  emphatic  language,  a  single  expres- 
sion, ntffryu :  to  which  a  sagacity  almost  miraculous  may  be 
added,  as  completing  those  instincts  by  which  Nature  pre- 
serves infant  life.  That  this  extends  not  a  moment  further 
than  the  necessity  exists,  to  meet  which  it  is  called  into  ex- 
istence, is  fully  obvious,  as  applied  to  the  whole  of  animal 
creation.  Thus,  though  the  last  act  the  parent  bird  has  to 
perform  for  its  offspring  is,  perhaps,  as  affectionately  and  as 
anxiously  discharged  as  was  the  first,  still,  after  that  impulse, 

by  which 

— —  tho  bird  each  fond  cmleaxraimt  tri«* 
To  tempt  iU  ncw-Hedg'<l  ofliprni^  lo  the  »kic*, 

is  obeyed,  and  is  successful,  all  that  solicitude,  affection,  and 
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care  cease  at  once  and  for  ever.  Not  so,  however,  (may  I 
be  permitted  so  far  to  digress  ?)  is  it  with  the  human  race ; 
higher  purposes  are  in  that  case  to  be  effected  by  this  sacred 
feeling ;  which,  while  it  feeds  all  the  charities  of  life,  knits 
the  different,  though  contemporaneous,  generations  in  those 
mutual  bonds  of  affection  which  constitute  the  happiness  and 
secure  the  interests  of  the  species. 

(32)  There  are,  however,  numerous  tribes  of  beings  in 
which  this  efficient  preservative  of  early  existence,  parental 
affection,  is  totally  wanting.  Mark,  then,  the  case  as  it  re- 
spects these :  instead  of  breaking  the  analogy  of  my  argu- 
ment, they  add  to  it  a  strength  and  continuity  which  nothing 
else  could  supply.  They  prove,  that  however  Nature  may 
vary  her  methods,  her  end  is  invariably  the  same.  Has  she, 
then,  deserted  these  orphans  of  creation,  if  I  may  so  denomi- 
nate them  ?  and  the  query  concerns  many  of  her  most  nume- 
rous classes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  behalf  of  these  that' 
she  manifests  a  redoubled  solicitude.  She  prescribes  that,  in 
such  cases,  the  parent  shall  anticipate  its  cares,  and  deposit 
the  embryo  of  future  existence  in  precisely  the  proper  situa- 
tion, and  at  the  proper  period ;  when  the  atmosphere  itself 
shall  perform,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  work  of  incubation ; 
and  the  unprotected  being  shall  waken  into  life  at  the  exact 
season,  amidst  a  profusion  of  sustentation  adapted  to  its  use, 
provided  by  another  world  of  existences,  namely,  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  subject  to  laws  as  complex  as  those  that 
govern  the  animal  one,  and  plainly  subservient  to  it.  Here, 
then,  it  meets  its  abundant  supply  till  it  wings  its  way  to 
reiterate,  in  its  turn,  the  miracle  of  its  own  birth.  Here  the 
naturalist  must  be  well  aware  how  the  subject  might  be  illus- 
trated by  examples  of  the  most  interesting  nature,  whether 
from  the  triform  state  of  insect  existence,  or  the  more  simple 
process  of  reproduction  which  prevails  in  other  tribes  of  life  j 
but  I  forbear :  for,  tedious  and  lingering  as  the  subject  may  ap- 
pear in  my  hands,  my  effort  throughout  is  at  compression,  and 
my  aim  to  confine  myself  to  a  mere  popular  and  synoptical 
view  of  the  subject. 

(33)  But  all  this  ample  provision  ;  all  this  jealous  cir- 
cumspection ;  all  these  concealments  and  defences  which 
Nature  has  thrown  around  initial  existence,  if  I  may  ao  ex- 
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press  myself,  do  not  still  satisfy  her.  She  is  beat  on  her 
work  of  preservation.  After  all  her  solicitudes,  the  period 
of  infancy,  with  regard  to  the  animal  trihes,  is  still  the  period 
of  peculiar  danger.  Finally,  therefore;,  she  shortens  that 
period  by  a  rapidity  of  growth  to  which  there  is  nothing  cor- 
responding in  human  beings  ;  bringing  them,  as  it  were,  to  a 
sudden  and  almost  miraculous  natality,  mid  thus  lessening 
the  danger  of  that  state  by  diminishing  its  duration.  I  say, 
almost  miraculous,  upon  any  common  principles;  which  any 
of  us  may  speedily  verify,  if  we  weigh,  from  time  to  time, 
the  growth  of  an  unfledged  bird,  for  instance,  which  has 
just  burst  from  its  shell,  with  the  entire  weight  of  what  it 
receives. 

(34)  I  shall  pursue  these  branches  of  (ha  argument  no 
further  j  but  conclude  by  observing,  that  the  exactness  with 
which  Nature  prescribes  the  measure  of  prolihcncss  throughout 
all  animal  life,  and  the  astonishing  care  with  which  she  guards 
the  germs  of  existence  to  their  maturity,  are  full  proofs  that 
their  numbers  are  in  no  imaginable  sense  superfluous:  even 
the  seeming  asCflf  tiuns  to  the  (ongoing  proofs  will,  on  ilue 
consideration,  rise  into  additional  illustrations  of  the  same  uni- 
versal truth ;  and  as  such  will  be  adverted  to  hereafter.  In 
however,  here  pause  a  moment,  to  notice  an  objection  which 
may  possibly  be  raised  against  this  branch  of  th 
founded  on  the  circumstance  of  some  of  these  "  germs  of  ex- 
istence n  being,  before  vivilication,  the  food  of  different  orders  of 
animals ;  for  instance,  the  spawn  of  fishes,  as  well  as  the  eggs 
of  birds,  it  is  well  known,  furnish  sustenance  to  some  oilier* 
in  both  their  respectiw  di-iiu-nts.  But  tins  inci,  instead  of 
constituting  an  exception  tn  ill  I  principle  contended 

for  in  this  essay,  is  wonderfully  confirmatory  of  it.  It  extern  U 
the  uniilogical,  or  rather  it  strengthens  the  direct  proof  ad- 
vanced j  by  exhibiting  Nature  in  the  very  act  of  balaoi 
even  by  anticipation,  life  and  food,  nnd  still  by  menus  that 
multiply  vitality.  To  trace  ibis  particular  subject  would  form, 
indeed,  a  most  interesting  pnrt  of  the  entire  dcmonstmi 
anil  its  proofs  and  illustrations  arc  at  hnn<l.  We  must,  how- 
ever, in  this,  as  in  almost  every  other  instance,  merely  suggest 
it  for  consideration  ;  nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  shew  that  these 
"  germs "  cannot,  at  any  rate,    be  superfluous.     That  man 
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consumes  eggs,  is  surely  no  proof  that  either  eggs  or  chickens 
are  redundant. 

(35)  I  proceed  then  to  shew,  Third.  The  visible  care  which' 
Nature  still  takes  to  sustain  all  her  offspring  when  she  haa 
conducted  them  to  maturity,  and  consequently  when  they 
make  the  largest  demand  upon  her  resources,  is  a  full  proof 
that  they  are  not  in  redundant  and  excessive  numbers;  that 
the  balance  of  these  and  their  food  is  still  preserved.  In  the 
very  front  of  this  branch  of  the  argument,  and  as  infinitely 
the  strongest  of  its  proofs,  I  would  again  appeal  to  the  plain 
intention  of  Nature,  or,  to  drop  for  a  moment  the  unmeaning 
personification,  the  Deity,  to  sustain  all  creatures.  It  is  here 
that  not  only  his  essential  attributes,  but  his  very  being,  have 
been  recognised,  even  in  the  darkness  of  Pagan  ignorance  and 
superstition.  Rousseau  ridicules  Nieuwentit  for  having  written 
a  voluminous  work  to  demonstrate,  what  he  says  was  never . 
doubted,  the  universal  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  If  this,  how-  ; 
ever,  be  seldom  doubted,  it  is  often  forgotten;  nay,  in  the 
theory  I  am  opposing,  it  is  boldly  denied.  This  theory  maia- , 
tains  that  the  Deity  has  created  more  living  beings  than  he 
cares  to  sustain  ;  and  that  the  consequences  of  this  excess  are 
misery  throughout  all  existence,  and,  as  respects  human  beings,  , 
vice  added  to  and  embittering  that  misery.  Were  the  fact  true, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable ;  and  both  would,  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  mankind,  disrobe  Him  of  that  essential  attribute  in 
which  they  can  best  regard  and  alone  approach  him, — his 
goodness:  with  which  not  all  the  labours  of  metaphysical 
divinity,  spinning  its  arguments  as  fine  as  cobwebs  in  the 
night  of  its  own  understanding  to  the  dawn  of  eternity,  could 
reinvest  him  I 

(36)  Let  us  therefore  take  a  momentary  view  of  the  eternal 
Pan,  in   providing  for  the  people  of  his  boundless  pasture. .. 
But  what  a  subject  I  how  vast   in   its  extent  I    how  infinite 
in  its  parts  1     All  the  elements,  the  various  seasons,  the  dif- 
ferent climates,  the  whole  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  ass  . 
alike  involved  in  it ;  all  these,  by  known  and  perpetually  ope-, 
rating  laws,  furnish  their  quota  to   the  great  storehouse  of. 
existence,  in  which  the  miracle  is  equal,  that  the  supply  nei- 
ther fails  nor  exceeds,  and  all  is  so  adjusted,  that,  in-  this   . 
infinite  variety,  there  is  no  confusion ;  in  this  eternal  plenty 
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(here  is  DO  superfluity.  Let  us  attempt  to  trace,  with  fee  Mr 
steps  indeed,  but  still  directed  towards  our  subject,  some  of 
the  direct  indications  that  it  is  tin-  internum  »f  Nature  that 
this  provision  should  be  fully  and  fairly  shared  by  nil  her  living 
dependents. 

(37)  And,  first,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  carefully 
she  provides  for  the  weakest  of  hei  tribes  ;  on  these,  like  all 
indulgent  mothers,  she  still  seems  to  bestow  her  tendrrest 
cares.  After  having  endowed  the  larger  miimals  wjlh  ft  lOfi- 
cient  degree  of  xoruciousness,  and  with  a  very  observable 
jealousy  of  their  peculiar  food,  even  beyond  their  instant 
wants,  how  does  she  provide  for  the  former?  Simply  by  di- 
verMfying  the  instinctive  appetites  of  the  different  species, 
which  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  monopoly  of  the  means 
of  existence  by  the  ferocious  and  the  strong,  and  of  evenly 
distributing  her  bounties,  and  providing  against  nn  undue 
demand  being  made  upon  any  peiticolM  Wed  of  them.  In 
the  refectory  of  Nature  the  different  species  have  their  separate 
seats  and  their  distinct  messes,  which,  though  perfectly  agree- 
able to  themselves,  the  rest  refuse  to  occupy  or  to  touch  ;  and 
thereby  the  harmony  and  plenty,  which,  among  such  various 
and  unnumbered  guests,  would  otherwise  be  constantly  de- 
stroyed, i»  as  perpetually  preserved. 

(38)  It  is  furthermore  observable  that,  as  the  food  of 
several  of  thene  tribes  varies  with  the  change  of  the  seasons, 
and  sometimes  of  climate  or  situation,  their  appetites  arc  ad- 
justed to  these  vicissitudes;  but  still  those  appetites  are  kept 
as  distinct  as  before,  so  that  the  food  of  Nature,  which,  iu 
the  change  of  seasons,  may  be  diminished,  is  still  duly  dis- 
tributed. 

(39)  But,  without  being  minute,  it  is  still  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  food  of  whole  classes  of  animals  almost  totally 
disappears  during  the  more  rigorous  seasons  of  the  year.  If  ever 
there  is  u  lime  wherein  to  demonstrate  the  superfluity  of  num- 
bers, this  must  be  the  one.  But  does  Nature  abandon  them 
then  ?  By  no  means,  Those  that  cannot  change  their  food,  as 
before  remarked,  are  compensated  by  physical,  I  might  almost 
add  by  mental,  capacities  which  effect  the  same  benevolent 
purpose. 

(40)  Look  at  that  inconceivably  numerous  class  of  beings, 
Vol.  II.  2  T 
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which  reflects  the  foresight,  and  indeed  forms  the  interesting 
exemplar,  of  mankind, — the  ant.  In  the  season  of  universal 
profusion,  exercising  a  prescience  with  which  Nature  has  en- 
dowed it  for  that  special  purpose,  it  treasures  up  the  super- 
fluity it  finds,  wherewith  to  supply  its  wants  during  the  barren 
and  rigorous  season  which  succeeds ;  storing  it  in  places  of  the 
greatest  security ;  and,  by  some  process  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  knowledge  of  naturalists,  though  it  has  long  exer- 
cised their  curious  conjectures,  preserves  it; — grain,  for. 
instance,  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  without  sprouting  or  being 
spoiled.  Exactly  similar  instincts,  and  for  precisely  the  same 
purpose,  are  found  likewise  in  other  of  the  animal  tribes. 

(41 )  Where,  however,  Nature  does  not  think  fit  to  use  these 
means,  she  still  accomplishes  her  end  by  others :  some  crea* 
tures,  therefore,  during  this  season,  she  renders  capable  of  a 
long  inedia :  others,  by  laying  them  to  rest  during  the  unpror 
pitiouB  season,  just  on  the  same  principle  as  she  disposes  of 
us  and  almost  all  animated  nature,  when  she  diurnally  with- 
draws from  us  that  light  so  necessary  to  our  active  existence ; 
and,  lastly,  as  respects  infinitely  greater  numbers  she  limits 
the  period  of  life  to  the  propitious  season ;  sometimes,  io> 
deed,  to  the  shining  hours  of  a  single  day.  That  these  have 
an  essential  office  to  perform,  which  closes  with  the  season  and 
their  life,  it  would  be  little  difficult  to  shew;  that  they  are  too 
numerous  for  the  purpose,  would  be  less  easy  to  prove; 
and  that  they  are  not  adequately  sustained  while  they  are  dis- 
charging it,  which  is  the  point  at  issue,  hardest  of  all  to  demon- 
strate, as  it  would  contradict  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 

(42)  But  of  all  the  demonstrations  of  the  intention  of  Nature 
to  provide,  under  varying  emergencies,  for  all  her  creatures,  that 
which  is  called  migration  is  the  most  striking ;  an  instinct  by 
which  she  instructs  numerous  tribes  in  both  elements  to  perpe- 
tuate, as  it  were,  the  fruitful  seasons,  by  pursuing  their  cycles 
over  the  habitable  globe.  Many  more,  even  of  the  quadrupeds, 
are  naturally  migratory  than  is  popularly  known ;  especially  in 
our  insulated  country,  or  even  in  those  parts  of  the  earth  where 
the  population  presents  artificial  obstacles,  and,  as  it  respects 
them,  insuperable  to  the  habit,  however  strongly  impressed. 
That  many  of  the  fishes  are  so,  is  abundantly  proved  :  but  I 
•hall  confine  myself  to  another  order  of  beings,  the  same  so 
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often  referred  to — the  birds — as  most  obvious  to  our  notice. 
What  does  this  inexplicable  faculty  imply,  as  it  regards  those  ? 
First,  it  implies,  literally  speaking,  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  At  the 
very  period  when  their  food  abounds  (for  it  is  essential  to  the 
purpose  that  the  (light  should  be  undertaken  while  (hey  are  in 
full  vigour),  they  foresee  the  coming  of  the  uiipropitious  season. 
Nor  is  this  indicated  by  the  change  of  the  atmosphere  solely  : 
it  hns  happened  that,  where  the  season  has  not  corresponded 
with  its  usual  period,  still  the  latter  has  been  punctually  nd- 
hered  to,  when  thousands  of  them  have  perished,  as  thesavans 
of  France  have  more  than  once  recorded  of  the  most  exact  of 
the  migratory  tribes,  the  swallow.  Secondly,  they  have  a  myste- 
rious, hut  a  certain,  knowledge  of  physical  geography,  and 
know  most  accurately  where  the  regions  lie  to  which  they  pro- 
ceed, which  the  greater  part  of  them  have  never  previously 
beheld,  but  where,  nevertheless,  they  are  assured  of  the  ptpvi- 
sion  that  awaits  them.  They  assemble,  therefore,  and,  depart- 
ing at  the  appointed  moment ;  (hey  pass  over  an  extent  of  land, 
or  an  expanse  of  waters,  where,  if  (hey  had  guides,  there  can 
be  no  objects  of  direction  |  a  distance  in  which  sight  can  avail 
them  nothing,  however  acute;  where  night  overtakes  them  in 
their  career, — yet  still  they  persev  etc  in  t  he  light  direction  ;  and, 
by  a  muscular  exertion  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  all  these 
miracles,  and  for  which  nothing  can  ndc<|iiately  account,  and 
with  a  certainty  without  any  parallel  in  human  alluirs,  they 
accomplish  their  astonishing  purpose.  1  know  uot  whether  it 
can  increase  our  wonder  to  be  reminded  that  sill  ibis  ig  effected 
without  either  experience,  instruction,  or  example;  for  the 
same  thing  would  occur,  and  has  so  done,  in  regard  to  a  brood 
that  hns  hern  artificially  hatched,  and  let  loose  jusl  after  their 
unseen  kindred  had  commenced  their  career. 

(43)  But  let  us  observe  how  this  migratory  instinct  is 
regulated,  as  it  respects  (hose  who  are  subject  to  i(s  influence, 
with  a  view  to  their  sustenlation  :  so  that  the  balance  of  life 
and  fond  seems  to  be  pr<  erved  throughout  all  (he  habitable 
world.  When  Nature  gives  (he  myateriims  int nuulKiu  that  her 
bounties  are  about  to  be  withdrawn  from  one  region, she  infallibly 
invite*  the  wandering  subjects  of  her  care  to  another;  and  her 
expected  guest*  arrive  at  the  precise  moment  when,  by  a  long 
find  diligent  process,  she  has  spread  her  table  for  them.     But 
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it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  ns  these  withdraw,  others  tut 
for  whom  a  different  entertainment  is  prepared  ;  so 
table  is  always  full.      It   is   thus  that,   from   the   first   of 
"  the  stork  in  (he  heavens  hath  known  her  appointed  Uc 
*«  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  have  < 
"  the  time  of  their  coming." 

(44)     To  conclude  this  branch  of  our  argument,   and 
prove  how  staunchly  Nature  pursue*  her  purpose  of  pr 
ing  existence  in  every  possible  form,  and  sustaining  it  in  e« 
imaginable   manner,   making,  to  use  a  familiar  but  a 
phatic  phrase,  the  most  of  her  means,  vast  as  they  are  ; 
me  point  to  an  order  of  beings,  which,   perhaps,  like 
others,  answers  u  multiform   purpose,  ut  least,  enjoying  exis 
ence  themselves  and  securing  the  enjoyment  of  it  in  others, 
alt  that  I  have  asserted  respecting  the  care  which  Nature  tat 
to  support  life,  I  have  never  said  that  it  is  her  intention  to  soi 
port  it  in  perpetuity.    The  real  check  of  numbers  is  death  ;- 
mean  death  placed  at  that  distance  from  the  commence! 
of  life,  which  divine  Wisdom  has  so  variously  determined 
ordained  throughout  animated  nature.     Cons  how  i 

a  mass  of  that  life  which  pervades  our  universe,  even  afte 
the  portion  of  it  is  abstracted  which  becomes  the  prey  of  it 
different  orders,  is  constantly  extinguished  by  dealt) 
natural  form,  who  could  describe  the  consequences  of  suck 
incessant  mortality,  were  it  not  for  a  provision  of  Nature 
which  I  am  about  to  allude?  The  plagues  of  Egypt  form  « 
inadequate  picture  of  the  pollution  to  which  this  would  doom 
the  earth,  till  its  effects  would  become  universally  fatal, 
remedy  this,  Nature  has  provided  numerous  and  diver 
classes  of  animal  undertakers,  if  I  may  use  so  familiar  an  i 
tration,  who  remove  nil  these  otherwise  insufferable  nuisances, 
by  consuming  them.  How  soon  this  is  done,  as  it  respects  tr 
large  as  well  as  the  smaller  relics  of  mortality,  and  by  what  pr 
cesses,  I  need  not  here  explain.  One  thing,  however,  I  nt! 
mention  ;  in  that  season  when  part  of  those  troops  which  N'atur 
commissions  for  this  special  service  arc  absent,  she  remedies  or 
circumscribes  the  nuisance  by  the  antiseptic  qualities  of  thcal 
rnonphcrc  ;  in  fact,  preserving  it  therefore  for  those  of  h 
which  lire  the  scavengers  ofcreation,  and  which  she  evidentl 
employs  and  feeds  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  as  sh 
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wants  the  in.  It  is  very  observable  lliut,  as  these  have  not  to 
contend  with  their  prey,  they  are*  generally  m|»«.'siUiii^:,  tho 
smallest  and  most  feeble  pari  of  animated  beings ;  but,  in  num- 
ber, they  probably  far  exceed  all  the  others  which  are 
hitherto  open  to  our  observation.  That  dial  number,  v.liaf- 
ever  it  may  be,  overbalances  their  food,  would  be  indeed  a 
monstrous  supposition.  It  would  be  to  imagine  that,  seeing 
the  necessity,  and  attempting  to  provide  for  it,  Nature  has 
made  so  false  a  calculation,  so  bungling  an  attempt,  as  to 
increase  the  nuisance  by  the  very  means  she  has  taken  to 
abate  it. 

Thus,  as  is  well  said  in  rt  celebrated  work  on  general  science, 
"  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  in  the  water  as  well  as  on 
"  the  laud,  Nature  has  nicely  adjusted  the  balance  of  destruc- 
"  tion  and  renovation,  thus  providentially  guarding  against  an 
"  overwhelming  accumulation  of  putrid  carcasses,  and  multi- 
"  plying,  at  the  same  time,  the  sources  and  centres  of  vitality 
'*  and  animal  enjoyment.'' 

(45)  Enough,  I  hope,  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  Na- 
ture is  as  visibly  engaged  in  preserving  the  numbers  she  has 
conducted  to  maturity,  as  she  is  in  determining  those  that 
shall  be  brought  into  existence.  I  do  think  that  much  more, 
advanced  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  question,  would  be 
superfluous;  having,  however,  prescribed  to  myself  a  certain 
train  of  argument,  I  must  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
remaining  points.     I  proceed,  therefore,  to  shew  that, 

(46)  Fourth.  The  means  and  instruments  by  which  food  is 
obtained,  are  such  as  seem  to  indicate  the  certainty  of  its  supply. 
1. raving  out  of  the  question  those  animals  whose  strength  and 
swiftness  give  them  a  command  over  the  provision  destined  for 
their  use,  the  others  obtain  it  by  a  sagacity,  an  ingenuity,  or 
cunning,  which,  for  similar  purposes,  the  human  race  may 
imitate,  but  can  never  equal.  The  provision  is  thus  rendered 
certain  :  but  we  mistake  if  we  think  that  the  obtaining  of  it 
absorbs  the  sole  and  anxious  care,  especially  of  the  animals  of 
prey;  or  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  their  depredations  on  the 
inferior  tribes  arc  grcut,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers:  of 
which  more  herealter.  That  no  unnecessary  and  wanton 
havoc  should  be  committed  on  the  various  orders  of  beings, 
Nature  has,  however,  taken  care;  by  investing  each  with  pecu- 
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liar  modes,  either  of  escape  or  defence,  corresponding  to  those 
of  attack  before  alluded  to,  and  quite  as  wonderful.  These 
respectively  form  some  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
observations  which  natural  science  suggests,  and  may  be 
traced  through  the  entire  tribes  of  animal  creation,  descending 
down  to  the  very  insects,  and  as  having  the  strictest  relation  in 
all  cases  to  each  other.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them ; 
though  I  am  well  aware  that  even  a  single  instance  would  have 
a  stronger  effect,  and  be  deemed  a  more  substantial  proof  to 
the  unpractised  mind,  in  favour  of  the  argument  I  am  pur- 
suing, than  a  whole  volume  made  up  of  these  general  observa- 
tions The  end,  however,  of  Nature,  is  fully  answered ;  tlone  are 
deprived  of  existence,  but  such  as  are  required  to  resign  it  to 
preserve  others ;  and  few,  I  think,  will  denominate  such  super- 
fluous in  the  scheme  of  creation.  But  this  brings  me  to  the 
succeeding  branch  of  the  argument,  namely, 

(47)  Fifth.  The  very  means  of  subsistence,  especially  those 
consisting  of  prey,  are,  when  duly  considered,  proof  in  them- 
selves that  numbers  and  food  are,  and  must  ever  remain, 
accurately  balanced. 

(48)  I  shall  spend  very  few  words  on  those  tribes  of  animals, 
the  food  of  which  is  apparently  of  a  vegetable  nature  solely : 
they  are  far  less  numerous  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  and 
that  these,  at  all  events,  do  not  exceed  their  means  of  subsist 
ence  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  almost  untouched,  certainly  un- 
exhausted, resources  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  manifest. 

(49)  As  to  those  more  numerous  tribes  of  beings  whose 
food  principally  consists  of  living  substances,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  denominated  animals  of  prey,  before  I  proceed  to 
shew  that  the  numbers  and  the  food  of  these  are,  and  must  ne- 
cessarily remain,  balanced,  I  will  claim  the  liberty  of  a  short 
digression,  more  consoling,  indeed,  to  the  feelings,  than  neces- 
sary to  the  argument,  with  which,  strictly  speaking,  it  has  no 
essential  connexion  j  in  which  I  shall  shortly  prove,  that,  what- 
ever be  our  first  impressions  on  the  subject,  this  branch  of  the 
economy  of  Nature  is  as  replete  with  benevolence  as  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  laws  of  creation. 

(50)  And  first  I  must  remark,  that  the  successive  renewal 
of  life  throughout  the  whole  of  creation,  thus  swarming  with 
existences,  by  the  intervention  of  death,  is,  as  it  respects  all  but 
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(lie  first  nnd  original  race  of  beings,  nn  ordinance  of  benevo- 
leiice.  mid  nulcs  tlu:  laiv.  of  N:iT m-.-  wett  Mi-.pended  or  re- 
versed, (o  those  likewise  \  continuing,  indeed,  the  blessing  of 
existence  while  it  can  be  enjoyed,  and  when  no  longer  desir- 
able, transferring  it  to  successive  myriads  of  pnrtioipauiu ;  pre- 
venting therefore  at  once  a  monopoly  of  the  pleasures,  as  well 
as  a  perpetuity  of  the  increasing  miseries  of  existence. 

(51)  None,  however,  1  think,  are  wild  enough  to  imagine 
a  scheme  of  nature  in  which  the  animals  should  be  immortal ; 
and,  if  otherwise,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  their 
condition  duly  considered,  that  the  removal  of  those  which 
become  the  prey  of  others  is  more  distressing  than  that  of 
such  as  die  what  is  called  a  natural  death,  which,  us  will  be 
shewn,  is  a  rare  case  among  them,  and  happily  so;  as  in 
their  instance  it  would  be  one  of  lingering  disease  uud  increas- 
ing weakness,  terminated  often  by  the  mot  dreadful  form  of 
animal  suffering,  actual  famine.  In  the  mean  time  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-preservation,  implanted  in  them  by  Nature,  may 
perhaps  inspire  them  with  a  fear,  or  rather  caution,  respecting 
their  enemies ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  approaches 
to  constant  or  painful  apprehension  ;  nay,  whether  it  amounts 
to  any  thing  like  the  occasibnal  disquietude  which  human  beings 
feel  in  respect  to  their  last  enemy,  whose  final  triumph  they 
know  to  be  certain,  and  cannot  but  anticipate,  and  which  often 
forms  the  bitterest  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  human  suffering. 
From  this  feeling  the  inferior  animals  are  entirely  exempt. 
Up  to  the  very  appearance  of  danger  their  fears  are  not  excited, 
and  then  its  duration  is,  generally  speaking,  too  short  to  admit  of 
distinct  perceptions  of  suffering.  Instead,  therefore,  of  having 
life  embittered  by  strong  apprehensions,  or  pursued  by  relent- 
less diseases,  to  the  last  it  seems  to  thcra  a  scene  of  pleasure, 
us  the  poet  sings  of  one  of  the  loveliest  victims  of  the  master 
animal  of  prey: 

Plcu'd  to  Ihi?  Ust  he  crops  hi*  flowory  food, 
And  liclui  this  ttnnd  jiul  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 

But,  if  habitual  caution  among  many  of  the  tribes  of  life  is, 
however,  excited  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being  the  objects 
of  prey,  it  calls  into  action  those  facilities  of  escape  and  means 
of  defence  With  Which  all  are  endowed,  the  successful  exercise 
of  which  inspires  that  sense  of  conscious  security,  which,  no 
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doubt,  administers  to  their  happiness,  as  it  does,  under  different 
circumstances,  to  our  own. 

(52)  Moreover,  familiarized  as  we  are  to  slaughter,  we 
are,  perhaps,  ready  to  transfer  our  ideas  of  this  mode  of 
sustentation  far  too  largely  to  the  animal  creation.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  mistake  in  imagining  our  world  to  be  a 
kind  of  immense  slaughter-house.  Beyond  a  certain  propor- 
tion this  evidently  is  not  the  case;  and  that  proportion,  in  all 
probability,  will  seem  smaller,  compared  with  the  whole,  the 
more  closely  we  consider  the  subject.  The  expression  of  an 
author  I  have  all  along  in  my  recollection,  that  of  animals 
M  preying  upon  each  other,"  is  capable  of  a  very  erroneous  in- 
terpretation, and,  as  respects  the  subject  under  consideration, 
leads  it  to  a  very  false  conclusion.  Scarcely  any  species  of 
animal  preys  upon  its  own  kind;  from  such  a  mode  of  subsist- 
ence nearly  all  rigidly  abstain. 

(53)  Pursuing  this  idea  as  we  ought,  we  shall  find  that  it 
will  almost  entirely  divest  that  part  of  the  system  of  Nature 
under  our  consideration,  of  its  apparent  terrors.  Look  where 
we  please,  whether  to  the  tribes  of  earth,  air,  or  ocean,  those 
creatures  of  prey,  which  are  the  objects  of  dread  to  those  on 
which  they  feed,  are,  compared  with  the  latter,  in  point  of  pro- 
Kficness,  sterile ;  and  in  point  of  numbers  few :  they  are  then,  to 
such,  rare  and  solitary  beings,  and  the  amount  of  their  depre- 
dations is  accordingly  limited.  I  mean  not  to  confine  this  ob- 
servation to  the  ferocious  monarchs  of  the  various  tribes,  with 
whom  this  is  obviously  the  case,  and  has  been  often  noticed ;  but 
down  through  all  the  descending  links  of  carnivorous  animals,  it 
holds  as  strikingly  true.  The  shark  is  as  rare  a  monster  to  the 
cod,  as  the  cod  is  to  the  herring ;  the  depredations  of  both,  then, 
must  be  limited  indeed,  compared  with  the  numbers  of  the 
entire  class.  For  example,  much  as  game  is  destroyed  in  this 
country,  still,  probably  for  a  single  hawk,  there  are  a  thousand 
partridges  ;  and  for  a  single  partridge,  ten  million  ants.  Dif- 
ferent classes  of  beings  may,  indeed,  prey  upon  the  same 
tribe;  but  still,  all  the  former  united,  will  always  be  found 
little  numerous,  compared  with  the  latter.  Thus,  though  the 
spider  commit  devastations  upon  the  same  species  as  the 
swallow,  the  numbers  of  both  these  are  as  nothing,  compared 
with  those  of  the  flies.     Indeed,  the  minuter,  and,  as  it  ap- 
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pears  to  u*,  the  most  defenceless  beings,  seem  to  form  a  sort 
of  life-assurance  company  amongst  ihemselves,  moving  to- 
gether in  multitudes,  and  consequently,  the  individual  risk 
from  weakuess  and  exposure  is  reduced  to  almost  nothiog. 
The  shoals  in  which  the  smaller  fry  of  the  waters  always  move, 
and  the  clouds  in  which  insects  congregate,  may  dlustrate 
what  I  mean  ;  not  that  these  associations  may  not  have  other 
purposes,  and  each  individual  distinct  means  of  defence,  or 
rather  escape,  some  of  which  should  be  particularized,  had  we 
opportunity. 

(54)  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  not  beyond  the  scope  of 
possibilities,  nor  can  1  think  it  very  uu likely,  that  those  de- 
vastations in  nature,  over  which  we  profess  to  mourn  jo 
much,  art-,  in  comparison  with  the  immense  numbers  exposed 
to  them,  the  reverse  of  numerous,  possibly  indeed  not  so  com- 
mon as  those  premature  deaths,  from  whatever  cause,  to  which 
our  own  species  is  so  subject,  but  from  which  theirs  arc  almost 
wholly  exempt, 

(5.rj)  If  the  preceding  views  he  just,  it  isprobable  that  most 
animals  in  a  state  of  nature  survive  through  the  period  of  their 
health  and  enjoyment,  and  that  their  decline  then  is  almost  as 
instantaneous,  as  wc  have  noticed  was  their  growth  ;  when,  to 
spare  them  the  muni  cruel  of  deaths  that  must  otherwise  await 
them  all  (that  of  solitary  suffering,  terminated  by  famiue),  a 
numerous  class  of  animals  before  alluded  to,  distributed  through 
every  element,  are  commissioned  to  put  an  end  to  their  suffer- 
ings; whose  prey  they  become.  Nature,  therefore,  in  this,  as  in 
ail  other  of  her  operations,  acts  upon  a  principle  of  kindness, 
and  rescues  such  from  u  far  more  acute  degree  of  sufii  - 
than  that  from  which  a  kind  master  frees  a  faithful  quadra 
its  period  of  enjoyment  over,  by  a  sudden  and  easy  dismissal, 
Nay,  we  observe  this  instinctive  propensity  to  terminate  suf- 
ferings, when  the  animals  of  prey  are  absent,  and  consequently 
the  impulse  of  appetite  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  act ; 
thus  notwithstanding  the  short-sighted  speculations  of  ignorant 
man,  perhaps  the  deer  which  joins  in  concluding  the  miseries 
of  a  comrade  he  cannot  relieve,  acts  upon  a  law,  impressed  by 
Nature,  grounded  on  substantial  kindness. 

(5(i)  The  preceding  remarks  have,  however,  little  to  do 
with  the  subject  in  huud,  the  balance  of  food  and  numi 
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I  have  been  betrayed  into  them,  while  attempting  to  vindicate 
the  ordinations  of  Nature  from  involving  that  universal  misery 
which  nn  insufficiency  of  the  means  of  subsistence  implies; 
by  a  fueling  of  repugnance  to  recognise  any  principle  of  peo- 
pling and  supporting  animal  creation  that  is  not  placed  upon 
the  solid  foundation  of  unbend  benevolence. 

17)  So  much,  then,  for  the  alleged  cruelty  of  Nature  in 
comprehending  prey  among  ihe  means  by  which  she  subsist* 
her  universal  family.  Hut  whatever  doubt  there  may  exist 
as  to  whether  the  sum  of  individual  happiness  is  increased  or 
diminished  by  this  regulation,  there  can  be  none  whatever 
but  thnt  it  almost  infinitely  increases  the  numbers  of  its  par- 
ticipants. No  supposition  ever  hazarded  could  be  more  at 
war  with  both  facts  and  possibilities,  than  that  this  law  of 
Nature  was  intended  for  the  purpose,  or  has  the  effect,  of 
repressing  the  superabundance  of  animal  incrense,-^-as  as- 
serted by  the  author  frequently  alluded  to.  If  there  be  any 
one  point  more  clear  and  certain  than  another  in  the  economy 
of  Nature,  it  is  that,  by  this  very  principle,  the  sources  of 
vitality,  as  well  as  the  means  of  support,  and  consequently 
Ihe  numbers  of  living  beings,  are  increased  by  it  to  an  e.\ 
wholly  Incalculable,  and  otherwise  impossible. 

(58)  Between  our  own  animal  nature  anil  that  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  existence,  which  is,  in  all  probability,  far  too 
minute  to  he  ever  obvious  to  the  liumun  senses,  however 
assisted,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  supported  by  vegetable  mat- 
ter, or  indeed  by  something  far  more  subtile;  as  it  is  dear, 
from  late  experiments,  that,  under  certain  modilications. 
ran  be  supported  without  food  derived  from  any  tangible  sub- 
stances;— I  say.  between  man  and  that  lowest  being,  whateter 
it  may  be,  what  innumerable  gradations  of  life  are  interposed  ! 
— most  of  which  (and,  considering  their  intimate  connexions, 
probably  nil)  would  disappear,  were  the  supply  we  are  now 
considering,  namely,  that  derived  from  animate  matter,  with- 
held :  and  if  nature  were  to  he  repeopled  with  creatures 
adapted  to  such  a  change,  the  earth  would  become  a  compara- 
tive solitude.  But,  constituted  as  nature  now  is,  it  is  hardly 
possible,  strictly  speaking,  to  say  what  order  of  animals  b  not 
carnivorous.  We  greatly  err  resecting  those  we  commonly 
deem  otherwise ;  the  ox,  for  instauce,  probably  devours  more 
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living  beings  in  a  day  than  a  human  being  is  conscious  of  doing 
in  his  whole  life.  Nor  is  there  any  way  open  of  escaping  this 
necessity,  even  to  man,  however  anxious  he  may  be  to  avoid 
it.  The  hermit  may,  indeed,  please.  ImiiM-lf  with  the  idea  of 
sparing  the  animal  creution  in  his  simple  repast,  concerning 
which  our  inimitable  pnstor.il  poet,  Goldsmith,  the  lover  of 
animals,  as  well  as  their  historian,  makes  him  exclaim,— 

Ka  flock*  that  range  the  valley  free 

To  slaughter  I  COUdMM  ; 
Tuuglit  by  I  ho  PtMNC  Ihul  pit  let  me, 

I  U-arn  In  pit}  them  ! 
JJut  from  tin;  iiiuuutiun'i  gTM*y  tide 

A  Ruiltluu  feast  1  bring  ; 
A  *rri]i  with  h«rt»  and  fniit  minplicd, 

And  water  from  the  apring. 

But  alas  !  for  the  beautiful  illusion,  Leuwenhoek  tells  him,  that 
every  drop  of  that  element  soon  swarms  with  myriitds  of  aqua- 
tic beings;  and  St.  Pierre,  that  upon  one  of  the  simplest  of 
the  fruits  on  which  he  is  feeding,  the  strawberry,  there  are 
innumerable  multitudes  of  another  description  ;  even  on  one 
of  its  leaves  immersed  in  the  deleterious  atmosphere  of  I'aiis, 
that  interesting  writer,  by  the  aid  of  a  very  common  micros- 
cope, discovered  thirty- seven  different  species  of  insects.  I 
cannot  but  pause  to  remark  that  his  observations  and  deduc- 
tions, though  consistent  with  thn  severest  truth,  are,  never- 
theless, far  more  brilliant  than  the  most  exquisite  creations  of 
the  imagination  ;  and  unfold  to  us  the  overwhelming  idea  of  a 
single  \egetable  accommodated,  in  its  various  parts,  to  the 
organs  and  uses  of  countless  numbers  of  sentient  beings;  uml 
becoming  to  such,  therefore,  a  world  sublime  in  magnitude, 
beautiful  in  variety,  and  overflowing  with  plenty. 

(59)  Man,  therefore,  conforms  to  this  law  of  nature  ;  but 
in  doing  so,  to  advert  to  a  preceding  view  of  the  subject, 
(and  I  shall  again  notice  the  pleasing  fact,)  he  at  least, 
beyond  all  doubt,  increases  the  luippun->s.  M  well  as  multiplies 
the  numbers,  of  those  animals  which  he  selects  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

(60)  Having  premised  thus  largely,  I  shall  return  to  the 
proposition  with  which  I  commenced,  namely,  that  the  law  of 
Nature  which  makes  one  order  of  animals  the  food  of  another, 
affords  in  itself  a  full  disproof  of  the  assertion,  that  there  «B 
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in  all  animated  life,  a  tendency  to  increase  beyond  the  means 
of  subsistence  that  is  prepared  for  it,  and  yields,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  satisfactory  demonstration  that  numbers  and  food 
are  and  must  remain  duly  balanced.  So  clear  is  this  truth, 
indeed,  that  I  should  have  included  it  amongst  the  arguments 
evidencing  the  particular  providence  and  foresight  of  the  Deity, 
with  which  it  plainly  classes  itself,  only  that  it  is  regarded  in 
so  different  and  peculiar  a  light  by  those  who  hold  the  notion 
of  a  8uperfecundity  in  animal  creation,  as  to  demand  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  consideration. 

(61)  How  stands,  then,  the  notable  axiom,  in  regard  to 
these  animals  of  prey,  that  "  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in 
<*  all  animated  life,  to  increase  beyond  the  nourishment  pre- 
"  pared  for  it j  which,  as  it  respects  animals,  is  repressed  by 
"  their  becoming  the  prey  of  each  other  ?"  No  lengthened 
exposition  can  make  this  proposition,  as  it  respects  animal 
creation,  more  absurd  than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight.  It 
positively  asserts  in  one  breath,  that  the  number  of  animals  is 
excessive  in  relation  to  their  food,  and  their  food  excessive  in 
relation  to  their  number.  Had  it  been  asserted  that  certain 
species  of  carnivorous  animals  were  over  prolific  in  reference 
to  others,  the  argument  might  be  tenable  at  the  expense  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  and  by  denying  the  evidence  of  oar 
senses;  but  to  maintain  that  they  are  all  so,  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  What  kind  of  system  is  that  of  Nature,  according 
to  such  authorities  ?  One  made  up  of  a  strange  mixture  of 
ideas,  some  of  them  the  most  horrible,  others  the  most  ridicu- 
lous. If  I  bad  the  genius  of  /Esop,  I  would  describe  it.  His 
Jupiter  should  assemble  the  creatures  he  had  formed,  and 
billet  them  upon  each  other,  in  something  like  these  words ; 
"  I  have  mode  a  multitude  of  you,  more  I  find  than  1  can  well 
"  provide  for,  but  you  are  welcome  to  one  another,  fall  to ; 
"  and  it  is  much  if  some  of  you  have  not  enough,  the  rest  will 
"  be  superfluous.     Things  will  find  their  own  level." 

(62)  But  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms,  "  preying  upon  one 
another,"  or  rather  the  fallacy  they  imply,  has  been  already  ex- 
plained; Nature  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  deliver  up  her  univer- 
sal offspring  to  promiscuous  slaughter,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
sustentation.  Such  an  idea  is  as  incorrect  and  absurd  when  ge- 
nerally applied  to  the  animal  creation,  as  it  would  be  if  asserted 
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of  the  human  race.  It  is  ns  raise  in  philosophy  as  it  is  in  fact ; 
it  is  just  as  though  we  should  siiy,  (lint  because  men  feed  upon 
geese,  geese  feed  upon  men.  Invested  in  all  u-.  ambiguity, 
the  expression  "that,  animals  feeding  upon  each  oiher"  h 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  tin  excess  of  numbers,  in  reference 
to  food,  is,  as  already  remarked,  absurd  ;  but  when  we  reduce 
the  indefinite  allusion  to  the  precise  met,  the  absurdity  i-.  ••till 
more  palpable,  and  indeed  enlarges  into  an  impossibility.  The 
order  of  Nature  is,  thnt  the  superior  feed  on  the  inferior  tribes, 
from  the  summit  to  the  footstool  of  animal  creation.  If,  then, 
through  all  the  carnivorous  tribes,  A  preys  upon  B,  D  upon 
C,  C  upon  D,  and  so  on  from  the  nlpha  to  the  omega  of  vital 
nature,  what  is  it  that  the  notion  I  am  opposing  holds  with 
respect  to  every  class  of  them  (saving  the  first,  of  which  more 
anon),  but  that  they  are  nt  one  and  the  same  time  too 
numerous  and  too  few  ? 

(G!J)  On  the  contrary,  a  very  slight  consideration  of  the 
subject  will  suffice  to  convince  us  that  if  there  be  any  reditu-  • 
dnncy,  it  must  be  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  not  in  the  num- 
bers and  prolificness  of  those  which  require  it :  otherwise, 
invested,  as  the  superior  orders  are,  with  powers  necessary 
for  obtaining  their  food,  consisting  ns  that  food  docs  of  the 
inferior  ones,  those  powers  would  be  so  sharpened  by  their 
unsatisfied  and  increasing  necessities,  that  the  latter  would 
soon  be  hunted  out  of  existence:  and  so  would  it  be  with  till 
the  inferior  tribes,  till  the  whole  would  be  extinguished.  The 
very  fact  of  numerous  races  of  animals,  whose  food  is  prey, 
existing  in  due  proportions,  or  indeed  continuing  to  exist  at 
all,  is,  when  closely  considered,  proof  positive  that  their  pro- 
lificness  throughout  all  these  tribes  is  most  accurately  propor- 
tioned ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  excess  in  reference  to  their  food. 
As  to  the  latter  supposition  ;  it  is  at  once  disposed  of  by  recol- 
lecting that  if  their  prolihcness  were  universally  diminished 
down  to  one-tenth  or  one-hundredth  part  of  what  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, the  diminution  would  equally  apply  to  their  food,  and 
consequently  their  individual  shares  of  it,  whatever  they  may 
be,  would  remain  precisely  the  same.  The  idea  that  some  par- 
ticular class  only  of  these  animals  is  too  fecund,  has  never 
yet  been  broached  ;  it  is  one  which  might  shock  us  with  its 
novelty,   though  it  conveys  a  far  lighter  charge  against  Nature 


than  that  (he  whole  are  so  :  but  tin*  supposition  would  be  a* 
obviously  fallacious.  This,  in  a  single  instance,  would  be  fatal 
toother  tribes,  if  not  eventually  to  the  whole  chain  of  animates! 
existences,  as  will  be  noticed  hereafter  The  immediate  rela- 
tion, in  which  many  of  the  carnivorous  tribes  stand,  is  three- 
fold ;  having  respect  to  themselves,  to  those  above,  and  to  those 
beneath  them  in  the  scale  of  existence,  and  probably  ex- 
tending throughout  the  whole  of  animated  nature. 

(64)  Considering,  iheretVre,  the  immense  numbers  thus 
mutually  dependent,  the  intricacy  of  the  Divine  calculation 
becomes  the  more  apparent,  and  the  hardihood  of  suspecting 
its  absolute  or  comparative  correctness  throughout,  the  more 
daring.  To  supply  these  through  all  their  orders  and  degrees, 
from  the  greatest  and  most  powerful,  down  to  the  most  insig- 
nificant and  minute,  with  their  appointed  ''  food,  mid  in  due 
"  season/'  and  consistently  with  that  universal  benevolence, 
which  is  the  predominant  character)  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
Nature,  is  what  none  but  God  could  perform,  and  what,  if  be 
attempts  to  do  at  all,  he  does  perfectly.  Here,  then,  is  partly 
unfolded  the  reason  why,  in  tracing  existence  down  its  length- 
ening gradations,  we  find  as  they  become  more  small 
feeble,  they  are  the  more  prolific  and  numerous,  and  multiply 
in  BOB  r;  i  pad  successions:  so  rapid,  indeed,  and  in  numbers  so 
vast,  as  to  Unfile  calculation.  Still,  in  no  stage  of  life  is  there 
the  least  evidence  that  Nuture  scatters  the  germs  of  existence 
with  a  more  liberal  hand  than  she  does  the  means  of  their  sup- 
port, The  demonstration  is  one  that  can  alone  be  obvious  to 
our  senses  ;  no  geometry  can  measure,  no  arithmetic  compute 
these  proportions,  which  must  be  exact  in  the  minutest  calcula- 
lation,  in  order  to  become  balanced  in  the  great  and  final  result. 
But,  if  the  elements  of  the  calculation  were,  in  the  slightest  sup- 
posable  degree,  incorrect;  possessing  as  they  do  such  powers, 
what  would  be  the  magnitude  of  the  error  in  their  ultimate 
effects  ? — Speedy  and  universal  confusion. 

(65)  Ilitheito,  I  think,  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  the 
principle  of  auperfecundity  in  relation  to  animals,  is  uupbilo- 
sophical  and  untrue;  and  that  there  is  not  this  supposed  ««o- 
dency  to  increase  beyond  the  prepared  means  of  subsistence; 
which  is  only  repressed  within  due  bounds  by  their  preying 
upon  each  other.     But  a  far  more  striking  argument  still  re- 
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mains  behind,  which  will  not  only  give  a  duett  negative  to  the 
supposition,  but  further  illustrate  and  prove  that  Nature  visibly 
regulates  with  the  utmost  cure  all  her  calculations,  so  as  to 
preserve  a  perpetual  balance  of  food  and  numbers. 

(GO)  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  different  tribes  of  carni- 
vorous unimals,  as  subsisting  upon  prey  themselves,  but  be- 
coming in  their  turn  the  prey  of  others,  and  thus  keeping  up 
the  balance  of  their  food  and  numbers,  through  ull  their  various 
ranks;  and  thnt  the  fecundity  of  id  I  such  is  regulated  accord- 
ingly. But  there  are  certain  nnimated  beings  which  are  only 
subject  to  half  of  this  otherwise  universal  law  of  Natuie  ;  they 
prey  upon  others  beyond  ull  the  rest;  hut.  living,  they  are 
themselves  the  prey  of  none.  Placed  ut  the  head  of  existence 
in  their  several  elements,  they  inspire  that  terror  which  they 
never  feel,  excepting,  perhaps,  when  he  appears,  whose  vice- 
gerents they  are,  and  in  who&e  absence  they  preserve  for  liiin 
his  edible  domain,  and  who,  armed  with  all  his  advantages, 
still,  perhaps,  they  little  dread,  when,  though  but  rarely  in- 
deed, they  come  in  contact  Such,  in  the  feathered  tribes,  is 
the  eagle;  the  lion  among  the  quadrupeds;  and,  for  want 
perhnps  of  more  perfectly  knowing  another  element,  we  may 
fix  upon  the  shark  among  the  fishes.  These  and  their  com- 
peers, were  there  any  truth  in  the  position  I  am  opposing, 
would,  at  nil  events,  multiply  incredibly.  The  first  of  them, 
the  eagle,  affecting  a  cold  atmosphere,  perches  on  inaccessible 
height--,  or  inhabits  the  vast  '•  Cimmerian  deserts  of  the  North;" 
where  his  food,  principally  the  fowl,  multiplies  nround  him  in 
such  incredible  numbers,  that  their  flight,  when  they  suc- 
cessively remove,  darkens  'be  skies.  Scarcely  approachable, 
and  rarely  molested,  what  prevent-*  the  bird  of  Jove  from  mul- 
tiplying, thus  unchecked,  without  limit?  Again;  what  is  the 
check  which  prevents  the  enormous  increase  of  the  most 
powerful  and  voracious  of  the  finny  tribes;  or,  who  rouses 
/'the  Numidinn  lion  iu  his  lair,"  except  with  n  little  army 
collected  for  that  purpose;  and  which  is  the  beast  that 
devours  him  ?  Unchecked,  therefore,  how  fearfully  ought 
he  to  multiply,  according  to  the  modem  notion,  which  invests 
nil  things  living  with  this  supei  fecundity  !  So  thought  Monsieur 
Buftbn,  and  therefore  talks  of  whole  armies  of  lions  roaming 
the    plains   of  Africa  together.     But  they  exist  only  in  his 


interesting  pages.  Nature  determines  differently.  The  lion  is 
si  scarce  beast,  even  in  hk  native  haunts,  as  Spaarman  ha» 
observed;  and  Pliny,  who.  perhaps,  confounded  him  nrth 
the  tiger,  tells  OS,  that  it  was  rare  in  his  days';  and  it  con- 
tinues rare  still.  What  is  it,  then,  that  checks  and  regulate* 
the  increase  of  these?  Not  their  preying  upon  one  another, 
for  that  is  not  the  case  ;  as  the  poet  sings, 

W«lvc*  klay  not  wolrv-s,  nor  iigrrt  tigtrs  tc«j ; 

not  the  want  of  food,  the  dicinou  of  the  mo<lera  system  ;  for  of 
that  they  have  a  command:  but  thut  power  whom  we  bn\c 
observed  regulating  all  others  ; — Nature — GooJ  And  by  the 
same  means,  namely,  by  strictly  limiting  their  fecundity,  us  he 
bus  done  that  of  ull  other  beings,  and  iu  euch,  with  an  equally 
exact  reference  to  their  station  in  the  scale  of  existence.  Iu 
these,  therefore,  as  only  subject  to  half  the  on.  ■  universal 

operation  of  the  law  of  Nature,  as  before  observed,  and  being, 
consequently,  not  preyed  upon  themselves,  he  has  diminished 
the  measure  of  increase,  and  constituted  them  the  most  sterile 
of  beings,  save  man,  whose  place  they  pre-occupy.     AmtotJc 
said    of  such,   long  ago,    ra/v  '/i<xvj.«n^*»y  o\*yonwa   vai 
and  a  greater  than  he,  Bacon,  says  of  the  lioness,   thul  *'  she 
ordinarily  bringeth  forth  but  one."     A  late  observer,  Colonel 
Keating,  perhaps,  has  corrected  this,  according  to   more  ac- 
curate experience;   he  says,  that  a    lioness  may  have  three 
whelps,  but  that  two  always  die.     .Respecting  tlie  eagle,  the 
first  cited  author,  Aristotle,  gives  us  from  Musteus,  that  she 
produces  three:  two  live  and  one  is  reared.     A  later  nuthcu 
and  who  ought  to  be  a  more  accurate  one.  as  having  far  better 
opportunities  of  becoming  so  on   this  point*  Olaus  Magnus, 
says,  that  "  the  greatest  caj;le  of  all,  the  gir  falcon,  very  fero- 
cious and   strong,  never  breed*  more  than  one  young"  one." 
The  same  observation  might    be  transferred  to  another  ele- 
ment with  equal  truth,  as  far   as  we   know  of  the   piscatory 
trills.     Tlie  large  fishes  of  prey,  such  as  whales,  sharks,  rays, 
poises,   &c,   are  viviparous,  and,  compared   with  the  extra- 
ordinary fecundity  of  the   lesser   fishes,   arc   more   strikin-Iy 
sterile  than  the  animals  previously  ;.!  loQOjL     But,  to  confine 
myself  to  one  instance  in  this  element,  as  in  the  others.    "  The 
"  whale,"  says  Busching,  "generally  brings  forth  one  at  a  bi 
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"  and  sometimes,  though  but  seldom,  two  young  ones."  The 
cod  produces  millions.  Is  there  any  one  so  blind  as  not  to  sec 
the  reason  of  this  *  Were  this  fertility  reversed,  all  animated 
nature,  with  which  the  ocean  swarms,  must  expire,  and  the  pol- 
luted waters  fill  the  world  with  stench  and  corruption. 

(67)  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  foregoing  observations, 
such  existences  only  as  seem  placed  at  the  head  of  the  several 
triba  in  their  respective  elements,  but,  if  we  trace  the  subject 
further,  we  shall  find  numbers  of  an  inferior  order,  who  are 
still  of  the  same  character,  subsisting  by  prey  themselves, 
little  liable  to  become  the  prey  of  others :  but  not  to  par- 
ticularise these,  1  may  observe,  that,  without  a  single 
instance  to  the  contrary,  they  all  conform  to  the  law  of 
Nature  I  have  alluded  to,  and  are  sterile,  compared  with  those 
on  which  they  feed ;  were  it  otherwise,  these,  too,  would 
spread  certain  devastation  around  them.  They  have,  indeed, 
as- will  be  remarked  hereafter,  a  most  important  and  essential 
office  in  the  universal  scheme  of  animated  Nature,  distinct 
from  that  of  increasing  the  supply  of  food :  "  for  such,"  as 
Bacon  says,  "are  not  ordinarily  edible ."  •  And  their  fertility, 
again,  conforms  to  their  nature  and  position ;  they  arc  sterile, 
compared  with  those  which  are  intended  for  food,  especially 
that  of  human  beings.  I'liny  has  observed  the  divine  benevo- 
lence of  this  remarkable  law.  "  Menignft  circa  hoc  natura, 
innortia  et  esculenta  nnimnlia  fcecundn  generavit."  And  an 
older  writer  than  Pliny  has  remarked  the  same  thing  more 
at  length.  "Those  animals,"  says  Herodotus,  "  which  Mora 
"  lor  the  purpose  of  food,  to  prevent  their  total  consumption, 
"  arc  always  remarkably  prolific,  which  is  not  the  case  wilh 
"  those  which  are  fierce  or  venomous.  The  hare,  the  prey  of 
'*  every  bird  and  beast,  as  well  ns  man,  produces  young  abund- 
"  antly  ;  but  the  lioness,  of  all  animals  the  strongest  and  most 
"  ferocious,  produces  but  one  young  once  in  her  life."  The 
]ust  instance  of  the  venerable  historian  is  incorrect,  but  the  com- 
parison he  institutes  is  perfectly  just,  and  the  cause  indisputable. 

(08)  The  fact,  then,  is  incontrovertible,  that  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base  of  animal  creation,  and  at  every  step  of  the 
descent,  we  find  those  beings  few  and  sterile  compared  with 
others  on  which  they  feed  :  their  appearance  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture is,  therefore,  comparatively  strange,  and  their  devastations 
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limited.  This  leaves  the  vast  proportion  of  animated  nature 
in  a  state  of  undisturbed  enjoyment,  as  well  as  unfailing  plenty, 
and,  above  all,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  interesting  fact  remarked 
by  Linnmus,  that  "  no  creature  can  ever  totally  perish  that  has 
been  created." 

(69)  But,  granting  all  this,  the  question  may  still  be  asked ; 
why  should  those  animals  of  prey,  which  are  placed,  as  it  were, 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  tribes,  and  consequently  not 
themselves  the  prey  of  others,  sterile  as  they  confessedly  are, 
multiply  at  all,  or,  in  other  words,  exist  ?  The  answer  to  this 
important  query  will  unfold  a  view  of  nature  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  yet  been  presented,  and  which  I  shall  proceed 
to  give,  as  having  a  special  relation  to  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

(70)  It  has  been  an  old  remark,  and  one  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  never  become  obsolete,  that  the  whole  of  nature, 
especially  of  animated  nature,  seems  linked  together  in  a  mutual 
and  necessary  dependence.  I  shall  refer  this  idea  at  present 
to  one  only  of  its  elements,  the  ocean,  as  it  incidentally  illus- 
trates a  part  of  my  subject  already  adverted  to,  namely,  the  in- 
conceivable numerosity  of  animal  existences ;  taking  the  illustra- 
tion from  that  intelligent  and  scientific  voyager,  Mr.  Scoresby. 
In  his  remarks  on  the  hydrography  of  the  polar  seas,  he  says, 
that  conceiving  the  discolouration  which  is  there  so  remarkably 
prevalent,  to  proceed  from  animal  matter,  he  substantiated  the 
fact  by  submitting  the  water  to  a  powerful  microscopic  exami- 
nation, and  detected  medusae  and  animalcules  in  numbers, 
which,  as  applied  to  the  extent  of  the  waters  so  impregnated, 
we  may  talk  about,  but  which  we  can  comprehend  as  little  as 
we  can  infinity.  To  complete  the  enumeration  of  one  of  the 
larger  of  these  genera,  existing  in  a  couple  of  square  miles, 
according  to  a  calculation  he  made,  would  have  required  the 
labour  of  80,000  persons  from  the  creation  to  the  present 
hour.  As  to  the  smaller,  he  says,  that  on  computation  there 
must  have  been  in  a  single  drop,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most 
deeply  tinged,  26,450.  "  These  animals,"  he  observes,  "  are 
"  not  without  their  evident  economy ;  on  their  existence  pos- 
"  sibly  depend  the  being  and  preservation  of  the  whole  race 
"  of  mysticete,  and  some  other  species  of  cetaceous  animals. 
"  For  the  minuter  medusas  apparently  afford  nourishment  to 
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"  the  saepia?,  actinia?,  cancri,  helices,  ami  other  genera  of  mol- 
"  lusca  and  Rptcra,  so  nbuudnut  in  the  (ireeuhind  sea;  while 
"  ihesc  latter  constitute  the  (boil  of  several  of  the  whale  tribe 
'•  inhabiting  the  same  region  :  thus  producing  a  dependent 
"  chain  of  animal  life — one  particular  link  being  destroyed,  the 
"  whole  must  uecessarily  perish.-'  Ry  other  observations  it 
ii(i|ieurs  that  some  of  these,  too,  arc  migratory,  supplying  their 
almost,  totul  waul  of  locomotion  by  sinking  into  those  sub- 
currents,  or  rising  into  the  superior  ones,  which  have  the  effect 
of  blending  the  waters  of  the  equator  and  the  pole,  so  as  to 
produce  a  more  equable  temperature  than  could  otherwise 
exist  in  cither,  and  intlii-M.  i  ii.iu-r-.,  no  doubt,  still  performing 
their  office  of  victualling  the  recesses  of  the  watery  world. 
These,  still  more  than  the  insects  of  the  Scandinavian  regions, 
are  therefore  innumerable,  and  supply  thosovast  and  incessant 
shoals  which  Nature  perpetually  pours  upon  all  our  shores, 
not  one  in  one  million  of  which  is  taken  ;  as  do  those  clouds 
of  wild  fowl  Unit,  when  mature,  are  dispersed  throughout 
the  earth  :  both,  therefore,  constituting  the  inaccessible  north, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself — the  victualling-office  of  the  world, 
in  which  Nature  does  not  permit  herself  to  be  interrupted  in 
her  beneficent  operations. 

(71)  Not  to  affect  any  scientific  arrangement  which  might 
not  he  sufficiently  familiar  to  answer  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
let  us  suppose,  that  among  these  inconceivably  numerous 
animalcules  of  different  orders,  the  inferior  oo4  most  minute 
support  the  superior,  which  still  enlarge  in  size,  till  they  be- 
come the  food  of  the  sprat,  the  sprat  of  the  herring,  the  herring 
of  the  cod,  and  the  cod  of  the  shark  ;  and  take  the  shark  as  u 
fish  of  prey,  on  which  no  other  feeds,  as  I  previously  did  the 
eagle  and  the  lion  from  the  other  elements.  I  do  not,  1  re- 
peat, represent  such  to  be  the  food  of  these  different  |{M 
respectively;  but  I  do  say,  that  if  we  could  trace  tin-  ermiomy 
of  piscatory  sustentation  more  exactly,  the  minute  l.u  t ,  v.  Inch 
it  would  exhibit,  would  fully  confirm  the  truth  which  the  idea, 
as  I  am  now  presenting  it.  imperfectly  illustrates.  Now  it  is 
abundantly  evident,  that,  in  such  an  nrrangement,  the  *hnrk 
COttld  not  continue  to  exist  without  the  sprat,  (to  descend  at 
present  no  lower  in  the  chain  of  existence,)  but  it  is  equally 
true,  though  perhaps  not   at  first  sight  quite  so  plain,  that  the 
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sprat  could   not  exist  without  the  shark.     Ami  this  is  the  fact 
which,  as  I  conceive,  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed. 

(1>)      Ixt    us    pursue,    then,     this    most     important    con- 
sideration :    one   which,    in  attempting    to   cooapreli 
balance  of  the  numbers  and  food  of  living  beings   ought  H 
to  be  out  of  recollection  ;  but  which  seems  hardly  ever  to  have 
been  in  it,  as  it  regards  those  who  pronounce  so  confidently  on 
the  superfecundity  of  animal  creation.     Alluding  to  an  v 
tnrbed  state  of  n8t«re,  to  which  I  refer  the  argument  in  the 
first    instance ;    the  least   alteration   in  the   measure   of  that 
fecundity   which   varies  so   greatly   in    different   species,  and 
which  some  conceive  to  be  at  be:>t  a  blind  and  erring  calculn- 
tion  throughout, —  I  say  (he  least  alteration,   whether    ol 
minution  or  increase,  would  have  been  eq-.i.illy  fatal  to  all  con- 
necter! ami    dependent  existences.     In  contemplating   repro- 
duction in  single  instances,  we  may  perhaps  imagine  that  these 
variations  are  trivial  in  their  effects  ;  but  the  arithmetician  will 
soon  recall  us,  from   such  idea*,  to  our  senses,  and  shew  us 
what  would    be  the   inevitable  consequences  of  altering  the 
generative  power  in  the  roll  of  ages,  or  often  indeed  in  a  single 
generation.     Imagine,   then,   a  miscalculation   respecting 
fecundity  of  the  shark,  and  that  it  should  be  in  excess:  those 
acquainted  with  the  powrrs  of  progressive  numbers  need  not 
be   told    how  speedily  this  excess  would    Bccatntttata   into 
unsustainable  shoals,  and  that  this  ferocious  fish  would   first 
sweep  the  ocean  of  its  food,   and  then  expire  itself.     Sup- 
posing still,  for  illustration,  that  food  to  be  the  cod  ;    then  the 
disappearance  of  the  cod,  no  longer  preying  on  the  herring, 
the    herring,    in    vastly    increased   numbers,    multiplying    as 
before,  would,  in  its  turn,  destroy  the  sprat,  and  itself  conse- 
quently disappear  for  want  of  further  sustentation. 
is  sufficiently   plain ;    and    what    at  first    sight   appears  to  lie 
otherwise,  begins  to  be  equally  so;  namely,  that,  secondly,  an 
error  of  deficiency  in   any  of  the  animals  of  prey  would  be 
equally  fatal  with  one  of  excess.      Thus,  if  the  shark  should, 
on  die  contrary,  multiply  in  too  slow  a  rntio  in  reference  to 
the  increase  of  the  cod,  the  undue  nccnniulnlioii   of  the  latter 
would  press  upon  their  food,  which  we  represent  as  the  hern 
these  would  be  destroyed,  and  then  the  sprat,  fell  to  null 
from  such  increased  numbers,  would  exhaust  the  food  destm>  t 
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for  its  support,  and  expire  ufler  it  had  thus  transmitted  de- 
vastation through  every  lessening  link  of  marine  existence. 

(73)  In  again  observing  that  this  illustration  docs  not  ex- 
press the  precise  economy  of  the  piscatory  tribes,  which  is 
certainly  far  more  complex  (involving,  in  all  probability, 
almost  an  infinity  of  interchanging  modes  of  existence),  I 
must  intimate  to  those  who  are  prone  to  disregard,  if  not  deny, 
what  they  cannot  fully  trace  and  understand,  that  this  com- 
plexity form*  an  essential  feature  of  my  entire  argument.  To 
perform  one  grand  uniform  result  by  B  variety  of  means  almost 
infinite,  surely  indicates  more  of  intention  and  wisdom,  and  is 
less  liable  to  the  charge  of  accident  and  mistake,  than  if  it 
seemed  to  be  produced  by  otic  simple,  independent  cause.  If, 
then,  this  chain  of  connected  being  is  multiplied  into  ten 
thousand  catenations,  and  so  connected  in  its  involutions  as  to 
inclose  the  whole  of  animated  life,  it  cannot  surely  evince 
less  calculation  and  skill  in  the  artificer  than  if  it  consisted  of 
a  few  links.  The  more  numerous,  therefore,  the  means  hy 
which  the  universal  scheme  of  Nature  is  upheld,  the  more 
exquisitely  exact,  instead  of  careless,  must  evidently  he  the 
calculations  respecting  each.  If,  then,  the  five  gradations 
into  which  1  have  divided  my  exemplification,  were  multi- 
plied into  five  thousand,  as  probably  they  ought  to  be,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  as  mnny  times  more  necessary  that  the  cal- 
culations respecting  each  should  be  minutely  correct. 

(74)  In  saying,  therefore,  that  the  measure  of  fecundity,  in 
the  several  orders  of  animals  dependent  on  each  other,  is  neither 
erroneous  in  deficiency  nor  excess,  but  precisely  accurate,  I 
deliver  the  argument  into  the  grasp  of  the  computist,  to  use 
Dr.  Johnson's  expression,  from  which  1  feel  certain  no  human 
sophistry  can  rescue  it.  The  first  principles  of  arithmetic,  as 
well  as  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  equally  prove  that  numbers 
and  food  are  balanced. 

(75)  It  may,  however,  be  objected  to  the  argument  which 
proves  the  necessity  and  certainty  of  these  minute  calculations 
regarding  the  natural  prolificness  of  animals  ;  that  it  equally 
assumes  that  those  occasional  accidents  or  interruptions,  to 
winch  all  their  tribes  are  subject,  would  be,  at  length,  fa  lid  in 
their  result,  to  the  whole  scheme  of  Nature.  That  this  would 
be  the  cuse,  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  clear,  were  there  not 
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a  countervailing  lnvr  of  nature,  one  which,  it  will  be  fully 
shewn  elsewhere,  regulates  human  proliticness,  and  which,  we 
may  conclude,  is  in  constant  operation  among  animals  in  their 
natural  state ;  though  perhaps  little  observable  when  their 
numbers  are  regulated  by  mankind; — a  law  which  varying  thru 
fruilfulness  according  to  the  different  circumstances  in  wl 
they  are  placed,  has  the  effect  of  maintaining  that  equilibrium 
which  whs  primarily  established,  and  which  this,  as  well  as 
every  olher  principle  in  creaiion,  has  a  mnnife&t  tendency  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate.  Of  this  fact,  some  very  striking  and 
conclusive  proofs  might  be  given,  but  it  would  involve  &  series 
of  arguments  and  calculations  hardly  suited  to  the  opportunity. 
1  shall  merely  observe,  that  in  the  general  scheme  of  creation* 
there  seems  no  events  anticipated,  no  order  of  beings  in  jeo- 
pardy. Hence,  in  the  eye  of  true  Philosophy.  ••  not  a  spar- 
row," for  instance,  "  falleth."  the  existence  of  which  has  not 
been  provided  for,  the  death  of  winch  is  not  compensated  ;  or. 
in  other  words,  without  the  notice  of  llim  in  whose  sight  what 
man  calls  chance  and  accident  have  no  place. 

(7t$)  But  to  return.  1  have  now  stated  some  of  the 
reasons  why  animals  of  prey,  eminently  sterile  through  all  their 
tnlies,  exist  at  nil ;  and  I  think  they  suffice.  And  it  is  won- 
derful to  observe  how  true  Nature  keeps  to  her  rule,  in  this 
respect,  through  every  pnrt  of  her  wide  domain ;  the  exceptions 
to  which  are  such  as  abundantly  confirm  its  general  necessity. 
In  the  newly  discovered  islands  of  the  Pacilic,  there  are  no 
large  edible  quadrupeds  ;  hence  there  are  no  animals  of 
prey  to  regulate  their  numbers.  But  to  appeal  to  the  \msl 
and  fertile  continent  of  America :  till  Columbus,  not  three 
centuries  ago,  landed  his  small  number  of  horned  cattle,  and 
his  eight  sows,  there  were  none  of  those  animals,  nor 
■'hi'cp  on  that  extensive  continent ;  the  number  at  quadrupeds 
wus  few.  and  those  principally  of  the  minor  tribes  ;  and  hence 
the  beasts  of  prey  seemed  to  conform  exactly  to  that  state  of 
things,  there  being  only  ouo  or  two  of  any  note,  the  jaguar  and 
cougar,  which  are  far  less  formidable  than  the  ferocious  animals 
of  the  old  world.  Hut  the  fishes  in  the  rivers  and  coasts  of  that 
continent  arc  numerous ;  hence  the  seal  and  the  cayman 
abounded.  In  like  manner,  the  feathcied  tribes  were  in 
astonishing    multitudes :   so,    therefore,    ware    the 
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Thus  is  it  that  the  circle  of  Nature,  however  enlarged  or 
contracted,  must  he  perfect  and  complete  in  itself  to  he  per- 
petuated: a  circle  which,  to  use  the  illustration  of  our  great 
poet,  has  been  circumscribed  by  the  golden  compasses  of  the 
Eternal,  and  which  he  has  filled  with  his  wonders,  and  satiated 
with  hie  UMiaieti 

(77)  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  he  staid  that  this  chain  of 
existence,  so  visibly  perfect,  and  complete,  where  Nature  is 
undisturbed  in  her  operations,  is  as  evidently  broken,  wherever 
she  is  greatly  interrupted ;  and  that,  when  those  animals  of 
prey,  to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed  as  the  pre- 
servers of  the  balance  of  numbers  and  food,  are  driven  nwny 
thence,  or  destroyed,  still  the  rest  of  creation  continues  to 
exist.  My  answer  to  this  final  objection  brings  me  to  the  last 
and  far  most  important  reason  of  their  creation,  and  continued 
existence  upon  our  earth  ;  and  this  has  an  essential  relation  to 
that  state  of  things  which  the  Deity  doubtless  contemplated 
when  he  created  our  world,  and  especially  to  that  being  whom 
he  condescended  to  place  at  the  head  of  it:  without  whom  the 
universe  would  have  been  incomplete,  and,  with  all  its  infinite 
myriads  of  inhabitants,  still  destitute  of  a  single  creature  who 
could  recognize  the  universal  Parent. — the  temple  of  Nature 
void  of  a  single  worshipper  of  its  indwelling  and  presiding 
Deity, — and  that  everlasting  anthem  of  praise,  with  which  it 
resounds,  hushed  in  eternal  silence ! — that  mysterious  being, 
whom  the  Ktcrnal  has  placed,  as  it  were,  midway  l>etween 
immensity  and  nothing;  who,  though  a  creature  to  (ion,  is  a 
god  to  his  creatures,  and  whom  the  King  of  the  Unircrsc  hns 
crowned  with  glory,  and  arrayed  with  his  own  vesture  of  im- 
mortality 1  And  to  whom,  in  the  language  of  nn  nneient  poet, 
he  "  has  given  dominion  over  the  works  of  his  hands,  and 
"  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet :"  or,  to  express 
myself  in  the  words  of  a  later  writer,  and  one,  perhaps,  lata 
objectionable  to  modern  philosophy,  "  Principle  ipse  mumlus 
"  Deorum  hominumque  causfl  factus  est :  qu&que  in  eo  sunt 
"  omnia  ea  parata  ad  fmctum  hominum  et  inventa  want." 
Thus  is  it  that  all  creation,  with  its  unnumbered  forms  and 
exquisite  adaptations,  has  a  prime  and  final  reference  to  niHn. 

(78)  And  yet,  astonishing  as  the  assertion  seems,  and 
almost  exceeding  belief,  if  we  were  not  perpetually  hearing  it 
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it  repented  j  touching  this  one  creature,  at  once  the  sole 
genus  and  species  of  his  kind,  whose  increase  is  the  most 
strictly  guarded  of  all  others,  and  who  is  indeed  the  most  sterile 
being  in  existence, — to  sustain  whom,  not  only  the  vegetable 
kingdom  offers  its  inexhaustible  resources,  but  to  whom  the 
whole  animal  creation,  in  every  element,  is  surrendered  fortlut 
special  purpose, — it  is  pronounced  that  even  his  food  and  his 
numbers  are  not  duly  balanced;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  such 
grievous  disproportions  has  Nature  established  the  principles 
of  their  increase,  that,  without  unnatural  or  cruel  expedients 
to  rectify  her  errors,  present  misery  must  ensue,  and  in  ua 
thousand  years  "  (which,  with  his  Creator,  is  but  as  one  day) 
the  discrepancy  would  involve  him  in  universal  distress  and 
threaten  his  final  annihilation. 

(79)  But,  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  proof 
that  numbers  and  food  are  balanced,  as  it  respects  this  last  and 
most  |>erfect  work  of  the  Creator. — man.  In  doing  this,  1  shall 
not  take  up  the  question  in  the  form  in  which  I  have  elsewhere 
considered  it ;  proving  my  assertion  from  a  series  of  arithmetical 
calculations,  involving  all  the  registers  of  human  existence 
to  which  the  public  has  access,  in  every  country  where  the 
necessary  documents  have  been  made  matter  of  record ;  nor 
shall  I  treat  it  as  uu  argument  da  fiiluro ;  but  I  shall  continue 
to  discuss  it  on  those  more  obvious  and  popular  grounds  which, 
however  the  argument  is  constructed,  must  ever  form  one  of  it 
most  important  branches. 

(80)  That  (lie  numbers  and  food  of  human  beings  have 
strict  relation  to  each  other,  and  are,  as  far  as  the  wisdom  and 
benignity  of  Nature  are  concerned,  balanced,  I  prove,  then,  b> 
the  same  train  of  reasoning  which  1  have  already  advanced,  in 
considering  the  same   balance  in  reference  to  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation.     All  the  operations  of  Nature  we  cannot  hi 
remark  ore  constantly  conducing  to  this  very  cod.     We  car 
open  our  eyes,  or  direct  our  minds,  to  no  part  of  creation  whici 
does  not  evidence  this.    All  those  numerous  causes  which  con- 
tribute to  the  sustentation  of  the  animal  tribes  are  again  -, 
requisition    in   behalf  of  man  ;  and   as  it   respects  him, 
causes  ure  mu Iti plied  beyond  calculation,  while  each  is  rent 
vnstly,  I  had  almost  said  infinitely,  more  efficient.     So  intent 
does  Nature  seem  to  be  on  her  great  work  of  sustaining  man. 
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(81)   Here,  however,  is  the  place  to  observe,  that  the  ample 
provision  Nature  has  made  lor  all  creatures,   is  bestowed  upon 
one  indispensable  condition  ;   but  it  is  one  that  contributes  to 
their  pleasure,  as  well  as  promotes  and  secures  their  health  : 
it   is  exertion.       To   this  catholic  law  of  Nature  man  is  sub- 
mitted, and  in  a  severer  degree,  as  we  may  think  when  supi-r- 
licially  viewing  the  subject,  than  nil  the  other  tribes  of  life. 
But  to  the  stricter  operation  of  this  law,    he  owes  the  exercise 
of  those  powers,  mental  as  well   as  bodily,  by  which  he  rises 
so  greatly  superior  to  them  all.    It  is  this  which  is  the  means  of 
elevating  him  through  the  wide  gradations  of  his  own  existence, 
from  barbarism  to  the  highest  slate  of  civilization.     Moreover, 
the  peculiar  nature  of  that  exertion  which  is  required  of  him, 
in  order   to  his   sustentation,  is  the  cause  of  Chat  appropria- 
tion of  the  bounties  of  Nature  which  is  peculiar  to  his  race, 
and  which   necessarily  lays  the  foundation  of  those  social  and 
civil  institutions  which  conduce  so  much  tohts  prosperity.   This 
appropriation,  however,  which  was  evidently,  in  thccotiteniphi- 
tio-ri  of  the  Creator,  as  necessary  to  his  existence,  involves  those 
striking  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  the  bounties  of  Nature, 
which  have    ever  existed  in   human  society,   especially  in  its 
more   civilized  stages ;    and    these,  again,    the    Creator    has 
anticipated,   implanting  deep  in  the  human  breast  those  sacred 
impulses  which  prompt  the  fortunate  to  distribute  of  their  su- 
perfluity to  the  destitute;  thereby  awaking  mutual  feelings  which 
heighten  into  pleasures,  nnd  more  than  compensate  for  I  he  dis- 
tresses in  which   they  originate.      It  is  thus  that,  watered  by 
mingling  tears  of  sympathy  and  sorrow,  the  heavenly  plant  of 
Divine  charity  is  seen  rising  in  all  its  fragrance  and  beauty,  and 
bearing  its  perennial  fruits,  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.      But   this  feeling  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  is  evidently 
given  him  to  remedy  l he  tendencies  of  that  appropriation  to 
which  animal  crentiou  is  a  stranger.     Political  economists, 
however,  contemplate  a  system,  which  shall,  in  great  meusurc, 
dispense    with    this  distinguishing   virtue   of  human   nature, 
and  which,  if   realized,  would  therefore  rob  humanity  of  its 
noblest,  attribute, — that  in  which  it  most  resembles  the  Creator, 
and  leave  it  only  the  selfish  instincts  of  the  brutes  that  perish. 
(82)     Thus   much    I  thought    it    needful  to  premise,  in 
answer  to  any  objections  which  might  be,  and  often  are,  taken 
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against  the  sufficiency  of  the  provision  of  Mature  for  all  man- 
kind.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  allow,  thai  when  a  necessary 
part  of  the  universal  supply  is  thai  distributed  through  the 
channels  of  kindness  and  mercy,  Uiere  is  still  '*  enough  and  to 
spare  ;"  nt  least,  thut  numbers  do  not,  any  more  in  the  human 
species  than  amongst  animal  nature,  overbalance  food. 

(83)  To  proceed,  then,  after  this  necessary  digression,  with 
(he  general  argument;  it  remains  to  In-  I'm  1  her  considered 

in  reference  to  the  human  race,  mere  animals  of  prey  exist  at 
all  in  a  state  of  nature.  They  exist,  lastly,  as  the  regulators 
of  the  number-,  ami  consequently  as  the  presrrvcrs  of  animn! 
creation,  till  man  himself  appears  ;  in  other  words,  just  as  long 
as  their  office  is  necessary  to  him,  and  no  longer ;  till,  as  the 
master  animal  of  prey,  he  assumes  the  dominion  which  soch 
were  appointed  to  preserve  for  him. 

(84)  The  history  of  man  presents  him  to  us.  in  the  first 
stages  of  society  m  e\ery  country  of  the  world,  as  compara- 
tuL-ly  few;  and  as  dispersed  over  vast  tracts,  solitary:  his 
number*  progressively  increase,  till  at  length  we  find  him 
multiplied  into  mighty  nations.  At  first  he  reclaims,  from  the 
dominion  of  the  wild  Immnis,  hut  a  small  part  only  of  the  earth, 
which  he  urailuiilly  extends  as  his  necessities  require;  making 
v,ar  upon  them  as  he  advances,  either  dispossessing  or  de- 
stroying llum,  till,  nt  length,  they  utterly  |>erish  from  the 
country  which  he  fully  occupies.  Now,  if  these  were  necessary 
in  a  stale  of  nature  to  preserve  the  whole  of  animal  life,  by  ba- 
lancing its  numbers  and  proportions,  (which  I  trust  has  been 
lully  shewn,)  then  is  the  utility  of  these  objects  of  dislike  and 
dread  manifest,  especially  to  man:  they  have  actually  preset 
for  him  that  profuse  provision  which  Nature  ordained  for  bis 
use,  till  he  appears  and  enjoys  it.  This,  I  think,  is  a  true,  and 
by  no  means  a  new  view  ot  this  important  branch  of  the  sub, 

(85)  Any  material  destruction  of  these  ferocious  animals, 
in  anticipation,  and  before  mankind  were  suflicint  in  numbers 
to  tnkc  tbeir  place,  were  it  very  pnicticable,  we  may  conclude 
(if  the  foregoing  reasonings  are  just)  would  l>e  injurious ; 
and  would  be  fruitful  of  calamity  rather  than  of  benefit  to 
the  remaining  tribes  of  animal  life,  unlem  Nature,  ever  fruitful 
in  resources,  should  restore  the  balance  in  some  other  stay, 
not  very  comprehensible  to  us  at  present.     Practical  exwn- 
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plifications  of  this  fact,  it  is  obviously  almost  impossible  to 
give :  one  very  interesting  instance,  however,  just  rises  to  my 
recollection.  In  the  Carolinas,  very  slenderly  peopled  even 
at  present,  and  where  the  necessities  of  the  inliulutants  have 
not  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  supplies  which 
the  waters  afford,  which,  though  so  nutritious  and  healthful 
a  food,  is  nevertheless  always  among  the  last  to  which  man- 
kind, in  general,  willingly  resort ;  the  cayman,  (the  American 
crocodile,)  once  numerous,  has  been  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed :  hence,  says  Chateaubriand,  the  rivers  are  often  in- 
fected with  the  multitudes  of  fishes  which  ascend  from  the 
ocean,  and  perish.  Here  the  removal  ul  the  check  without  its 
substitution,  (evidently  a  breach  of  the  economy  of  Nature,)  is 
productive  of  multiplied  misery. 

(86)  But  the  steps  of  the  Divine  economy,  in  reference  to 
the  larger  animals  of  prey,  are.  indeed,  peculiarly  manifest. 
Their  destruction  almost  always  bears  a  due  proportion  to  the 
multiplication  of  mankind :  hence  the  most  formidable  of  them 
have  long  since  ceased  to  exist  in  Europe;  and  the  wolf,  which 
still  continues  to  infest  some  of  its  more  solitary  tracts,  will 
disappear  as  man  advances,  as  it  did  long  ago  from  this  tu-l! 
peopled  island.  Lions  thus  are  no  longer  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world — in  Greece,  for  instance  ;  and  should  population 
press  onward  in  the  eastern  and  southern  quarter*  of  our  globe, 
and  spread  those  useful  agricultural  pursuit*  with  which  it  is 
inseparably  connected,  the  lion  will  no  longer  exist,  and  will 
be  remembered  only  in  tradition,  or  known  to  us,  as  the  mam- 
moth, by  some  unperished  remain!  of  his  majestic  form. 

(87)  The  animals  of  prey,  therefore,  exist  only  as  pre- 
servers of  animated  creation,  for  the  use  of  man,  and  disappear 
when  himselfapproaches.  They  are,  without  :i  li^ure  of  speci  h, 
the  lonim  (enentea  of  him  who  is  the  master  nnimnl  of  prey 
throughout  the  world.  The  co-existence,  then,  of  these  and 
man,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  scheme  of  Nature,  and 
would,  indeed,  destroy,  instead  ol  pfeaerring,  ill.  halance  of  food 
and  numbers  throughout  theedihle  creation.  Mark,  therefore, 
how  Nature  has  interposed  insuperable  obstacles  and  barriers 
against  their  co-existence,  which  In-  know*  would  We  mutually 
destructive.  She  has  kindled,  between  these  and  mankind,  the 
fiercest  animosity :  other  animals  may  fear  man ;  these  join 
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hatred  and  defiance  to  fear;  they  arc  to  each  other  irreconcilc- 
ahle  rivals  ;  uln-n  they  meet,  they  either  fly  or  contend  to 
very  death;  and  no  compromise  has  existed,  or  ever  will  exi 
by  which  they  shall  conjointly  prey  upon  creation.  Nor  is  s 
satisfied  even  with  tins  precaution;  she  has  removed  all  possible 
temptation  from  human  beings  to  evade  or  reverse  this  im- 
portant law.  The  flesh  of  these  animals,  as  Lord  Baca 
observed,  whether  of  beasts  or  birds,  is  not  edible  to  man  ;  it  is, 
to  use  an  emphatical  word,  carrion  ;  man.  therefore,  has  no  in- 
ducement to  favour  their  increase  as  forming  part  of  his  food; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  his  ingenuity  and  all  his  patience 
cannot  tame  such  to  his  purposes  in  other  respects;  they 
are,  consequently,  not  only  highly  dangerous,  but  utterly  worth- 
less to  him.  Look  at  the  difference  made  for  this  special 
pose  betwixt  an  animal  of  prey  and  an  herbivorous  one  ;  com- 
pare the  elephant  and  the  ox,  for  instance,  with  the  lion  and 
the  tiger;— the  first  amongst  the  mightiest  masses  of  vital  powcr 
in  the  creation,  are  readily  reduced  to  the  docility  of  a  child, 
and  the  patience  of  a  slave,  in  the  service  of  man  :  but  where  U 
the  second  Bacchus,  that  shall  attempt  10  couple  the  latter,  and 
yoke  them  to  his  car?  Button,  if  1  rightly  recollect,  lias  a  fiae 
passage  on  the  docility  of  the  useful  animals,  compare!  with 
the  voracious  oues: — a  sentiment  happily  fully  as  familiar  to 
the  mind  of  the  peasant,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  philosoi 

(88)  I  cannot  refrain  here  from  enlarging  so  as  to  draw 
another  most  important  and  interesting  inference,  from  the 
comparison  between  the  carnivorous  und  herbivorous  animals. 
Supposing  that  the  appetite  implanted  in  man  had  been  re- 
versed,— that  the  rnvenous  animals  had  constituted  his  most 
acceptable  food,  nnd  that,  consequently,  their  breed  were  en- 
couraged: when  we  reflect,  on  the  one  hand,  on  their  sterility, 
and,  on  the  other,  on  the  nature  of  their  food,  as  well  as  their 
voraciousness,  it  must  be  obvious  (hat  such  a  regulation  would 
have  at  once  greatly  diminished  human  subsistence,  and,  there- 
fore, reduced  mankind  to  a  very  inconsiderable  number. 
Whereas  those  animals  on  which  he  principally  subsists,  are 
not  only,  as  has  been  just  observed,  incomparably  the  most  pro- 
lific ;  but,  by  abstaining  from  flesh  themselves,  ihey  offer  their 
utmost  supply  wholly  untouched,— thus  becoming  the  means 
by  which  th.it  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  he  cannot 
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receive  ns  food  is  convcrled  into  it,  making  nn  addition  to  his 
sustentntion,  not  only  immense  in  its  amount,  but  apparently 
necessary  to  his  health,  ns  well  as  enjoyment. 

(89)  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  these  animals  of 
prey,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  supposed  tendency  to  undue  in- 
crease, on  the  contrary  do  not  multiply  beyond  ! lie  number  es- 
sentially necessary  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  Creator  with 
reference  to  the  roll;  and  that  the  principle  of  that  multiplica- 
tion is  most  strictly  guarded  and  regulated,  as  it  has  not  to  be 
rectified  hereafter,  by  such  becoming  the  food  of  each  other, 
or  of  any  of  the  inferior  orders,  .is  is  erroneously  supposed  :  so, 
if  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  the  analogy  of  Nature  trill 
require  that  dial  being  who  has  lo  supersede  them,  should  he 
conformable  to  like  law- ,  ud  such  is  the  case  as  it  respects 
man.  His  species  do  not  prey  upon  each  other,  not  being, 
naturally,  cannibals;  nor  is  lie  the  destined  prey  of  other  ani- 
mals; this  his  immense  superiority  over  the  whole  of  creation 
prevents:  his  increase  ought,  therefore,  to  be  specially 
guarded  and  circumscribed  ;  and  such  is  the  fact :  he  is* 
even  in  comparison  with  those  animals  of  prey  whom  he  dis- 
possesses, universnlly  sterile,  But  ns  it.  regards  him,  as  a  want 
of  food  would  be  the  most  severe  and  sensible  of  evils,  so 
Nature  has  provided  against  this  by  n  physical  law  which  I 
have  detected  as  regulnting  his  increase,  and  which  1  believe 
to  extend  to  the  rest  of  living  beings.  Without  alluding  to 
this  law  at  present,  if  it  be  clenrly  shewn  that  Nature  is  more 
active  and  anxious  to  supply  this  one  genus,  comprising,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  few  beings,  than  she  is  to  support  all 
the  rest  of  her  numerous  offspring,  which  we  nevertheless 
see  enjoying  a  profusion  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  little 
more,  I  think,  need  be  advanced  in  proof"  that  the  numbers  and 
the  food  of  human  beings  are  balanced. 

(00)  But  how  stand-  the  proof  that  Nature  is  more  liberal 
of  her  means  of  support ; — more  careful  to  accomplish  her  pur- 
pose in  behalf  of  this  one  species,  than  of  all  the  test  of  crea- 
tion ?  It  stands  thus  :  If,  respecting  other  orders  of  animated 
beings,  severally  considered,  one  only  of  the  kingdoms  of  Na- 
ture, either  the  vegetable  or  the  animal,  and  that  only  in 
strictly  limited  parts,  is  generally  afforded  to  their  sustentntion  ; 
respecting  man,  each  is  offered,  and  offered  almost  without 
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limitation,  for  the  same  purpose.  If  particular  tribes  are  con- 
fined to  their  own  elements  in  their  supply  of  food,  each  oftbese 
elements  yields  him  its  tribute  of  support,  and  some  of  them  in 
unlimited  quantities.  If  different  climates  and  seasons  are  re- 
quired to  produce  the  means  of  subsistence  to  separate  divisions 
of  the  family  of  Nature,  all  the  climates  and  every  season  fur 
nish  his  board  with  their  various  and  successive  stores.  If  i 
tonishing  instincts  are  impressed  upon  various  animals,  in  onl< 
to  obtain  or  continue  their  necessary  supplies,  touching  man, 
the  godlike  attribute  of  reason,  as  far  surpassing  instinct 
mental  perception  does  bodily  sensation,  instructs  him  to  band 
all  Nature  lo  liis  purposes,  anil  to  provide,  under  all  emcrgencic 
for  his  present  and  continued  sustentalion. 

(91)  Nor  need  we  confine  our  observations  to  the  bare 
means  of  subsistence.  Respecting  this  being,  his  Creator  lus 
not  merely  adequately  provided  for  his  preservation,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  animated  beings,  bat  has  condescended 
to  gratify  the  wnnts  necessary  to  his  existence,  with  a  variety 
that  solicits  as  well  as  satiates  his  appetites.  These  different 
supplies,  therefore,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  do  not  come  to 
him  in  the  form  of  unsavoury  doles,— or,  to  use  an  old  English 
phrase,  the  make-shifts  of  Nature;  they  constitute  thecrullessaod 
gratifying  varieties  which  furnish  the  repasts  of  human  beings. 

(1)2)  But  not  only  has  man  the  command  of  edible  nature 
thus  surrendered  to  him,  but  with  it  the  wonderful  faculty  of 
increasing  the  productiveness  of  any  part  thereof  which  may 
be  most  suitable  or  agreeable  to  him ;  another  advantage  of 

h  the  nnimak  are  likewise  totally  devoid.  The  u- 
plants  and  fruits  which  he  selects  from  the  wilderness;  anil  cul- 
i-s  with  care,  become,  under  his  hand,  productive  to  a 
degree  almost  inconceivable,  if  contrasted  with  their  wild  stale. 
Take  a  single  example,  and  let  that  be  tbe  most  important 
one ; — wheat.  Diodorus  BicoltM  informs  us,  this  is  indigenous 
in  Sicily,  hie  Dative  country.  There  is  still  said  to  be  iu  that 
island  a  species  of  wild  wheat,  but  which  is,  perhaps,  compared. 
with  the  cultivated,  what  wild  oats  (with  which  most  of  us 
are  familiar)  are.  compared  with  our  present  samples  of  that 
grnin — barren  and  unproductive  ;  but  let  llii*  wheat  Ik.*  duly- 
cultivated  in  a  soil  prepared  by  human  industry,  and  we  are 
informed  by  Pliny  it  has  been  known  to  j  ield  from  300  to  400 
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grains  for  1 ;  nml  Herodotus  assures  us,  on  his  own  authority 
as  an  eye-witness,  that  from  200  to  300  was  the  regular  return 
in  Babylonia.  Perhaps  these  ancients  may  he  doubled ;  not, 
however,  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  creative  powers 
of  human  industry.  Du  Hamel  informs  us  thai  lie  has  seen 
barley  produce  4800  fold :  and,  to  return  to  the  former  plant, 
wheat,  a  scientific  countryman  of  our  own,  Miller, — a  name 
well  known  m  the  annals  of  culture — performed  an  experiment 
in  the  botanical  garden  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  curator, 
by  which  a  single  grain  of  red  wheat  returned  22,109  ears,  and 
500,800  grains.  Had  he  carried  his  division  of  the  root  one  step 
further,  which,  he  says,  other  experiments  convinced  him  was 
fully  practicable,  he  should  have  obtained  tm  tunes  the  quan- 
tity from  the  same  single  grain;  namely,  1 » •- 1  -  -  and  six 
million-fold  increase.  This  is  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  1768,  and  verified  by  Dr.  Watson. 

(93)  The  same  interesting  fact  holds  good,  though  not  to 
tin:  same  extent,  as  it  respects  the  uniinuU  which  become  part 
of  the  subsistence  of  mankind  :  hence  Lord  Bacon  says, "  Crca- 
'•  lures  which,  being  wild,  generate  but  seldom — being  tame, 
"  generate  often  :"  a  circumstance  which  had  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 

(94)  We  have  already  obscrvi  il  llinl  man,  beyond  till  other 
animated  beings  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  has  the  faculty 
of  sustaining  life,  with  Oic  least  inconvenience,  in  the  widest 
range  of  climate.  This  faculty,  however,  would  be  of  no  avail, 
unless  seconded  by  another  provision  of  Nature,  namely,  that 
those  productions,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  on  which  he 
chiefly  depends  lor  snliMstcnce,  were  endued  with  a  capability 
of  enduring  a  similar  change;  and  this  is  remarkably  the  case. 
I  need  not  allude  to  the  torrid  zone,  where  Nature  is  so  pro- 
fuse of  her  bounties;  but  I  will  give  a  single  instance  from  the. 
frigid  one.  Von  Buch  found  the  business  of  pasturage  odMA- 
tageously  pursued,  and  even  grain,  healthy  ami  prolific,  and 
succeeding  admirably,  some  d,  dim  the  arctic  circle  ; 
namely,  on  the  verge  of  the  70th  degree  of  northern  latitude. 

(95)  But  here  allow  me  so  far  to  digress,  as  to  observe 
that  man  is  again  ditferent  from  all  other  annuals  ;  m  that  tood 
does  not  constitute  the  sole  necessary  of  his  existence.  It 
seems  hard  upon  him,  on  a  superficial  view  of  Uie  question, 
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that,  while  all  other  animals  are  presented  by  Nature-  with  a 
covering  suitable  to  them,  and  to  the  situation  in  which  they 
are  placed,  he  alone,  to  whom,  in  the  wide  range  of  climate  he 
occupies,  it  appears  the  most  requisite,  should  remain  naturally 
destitute  of  any ;  but  this  circumstance  also,  when  properly 
considered,  is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  species,  espe- 
cially in  a  state  of  civilization.  That  men  are  born  naked,  as  a 
benevolent  writer  has  observed,  constitutes  one  of  their  ad- 
vantages :  it  gives  them  employment,  and  makes  that  employ- 
ment indispensable.  It  unites,  therefore,  in  the  bonds  of 
necessity,  the  whole  human  family ;  and  breaks  into  frag- 
ments that  monopoly  of  property,  and  consequently  of 
provision,  which  obtains  wherever  civilization  spreads.  With-r 
out  dwelling  upon  this  point,  I  will  just  observe  that,  after 
having  created  this  essential  want,  the  way  in  which  Nature 
supplies  it  is  most  remarkable,  shewing  those  minute  adap- 
tations, which  leave  little  room  to  doubt  but  that  every  thing 
connected  with  the  comfort  of  man,  and  consequently, 
above  all  things,  his  adequate  sustentation,  has  been  amply 
provided  for.  As  the  climates  vary  the  necessity  under  con- 
sideration, the  supply  which  Nature  furnishes,  is  always  in 
strict  reference  to  that  variation.  As  to  his  clothing,  there-, 
fore,  Nature  still  wears  his  livery  wherever  he  moves.  In  the 
hot  climates,  silk  and  cotton  are  presented  to  him ;  in  the 
temperate  ones,  these  yield  to  the  finer  wools ;  which,  as  the 
latitude  northerns,  become  thicker  and  more  plentiful,  till,  in 
the  frozen  regions,  fur,  much  the  warmest  of  all  coverings,  is 
produced  in  abundance.  Not  a  few  of  the  other  animal,  as 
well  as  vegetable  productions,  which  cannot  sustain  the  change 
of  climate  in  an  uniform  state,  vary  their  condition  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  as,  for  example,  that  most  useful  of  all  the  quad- 
rupeds, the  sheep. 

(96)  Should  it  be  attempted  to  evade  the  force  of  this 
argument,  by  attributing  all  these  changes  to  the  operation  of 
physical  causes,  what  shall  be  said  of  a  more  irresistible 
proof  of  the  same  cheering  troth — the  plain  intention  of 
Nature,  to  support  in  comfort  human  beings  in  every  climate, 
namely,  that  when  she  can  vary  the  different  tribes  of  creation 
no  further,  without  destroying  their  character,  then,  for  his 
sake,  she  creates  new  ones,  so  obviously  adapted  to  his  local 
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necessities,  that  lie  could  not  continue  to  exist  without  them  'f 
Take  two  examples,  und  tsvo  only;  one  Irani  each  of  those 
parts  of  the  globe  which  are  justly  conceived  to  be  the  lca>t 
friendly  to  human  life,  nnil  consequently  the  most  needing  such 
extraordinary  aids:  the  first,  from  the  torrid  zone;  and  let 
the  carnel  be  the  instance.  This  singular  normal)  in  the  first 
place,  has,  of  course,  to  be  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
climate,  in  order  to  its  own  existence  ;  an  J  this  is  strikingly  the 
case.  In  a  region  where  there  is  little  vegetation,  and  less 
moisture,  Nature  has  constructed  Us  museulnr  frame  on  the 
most  spare  and  economical  principles  ;  on  such,  therefore,  as 
demand  the  smallest  tupplicN  hence,  it  requires  little  food, 
which,  to  mala-  the  most  of,  it  ruminates;  it  must  consume 
that  food  hard  and  dry:  it  has,  consequently,  great  muscular 
force  in  the  jaw.  Above  nil,  it  is  probably  beyond  any  other 
quadruped  in  creation  patient  of  continued  thirst;  a  quality 
which,  in  such  a  region,  seems  to  reverse  the  very  nature  of 
things;  and  yet,  without  this  one  singular  provision, all  the  rest 
would  have  been  of  no  avail,  in  so  parched  and  weary  a  land  as 
it  has  to  inhabit.  Other  anatomical  adaptations  might  be 
pointed  out,  but  I  shall  merely  mention  its  hoof:  this  is  lined 
with  n  lump  of  flesh,  which  would,  in  great  measure,  prevent 
its  utility  in  the  hard  and  mountainous  districts  of  Europe; 
but  which  is  plainly  adapted  to  the  dry,  sandy,  and  level  soil 
it  has  to  traverse.  But  all  these  peculiarities,  so  necessary  to 
its  own  being,  subserve  that  of  man.  The  flesh  is  acceptable  ; 
the  milk  nutritious;  while  the  patience  and  gentleness  with 
which  Nature  has  endued  it,  have  rendered  it  the  obedient 
slave  of  the  human  species.  In  short,  to  use  the  words  of  an 
author  not  generally  accused  of  enthusiasm,  Volney:  "So 
°  great  is  the  importance  of  the  camel  to  the  desert,  that  were 
"  it  deprived  of  that  useful  animal,  it  must  infallibly  lose  every 
"  inhabitant." 

('.>7)  l.ook  next  at  the  frigid  zone.  In  its  more  remote 
recesses,  where  Nature  seems  to  be  so  sparing  in  all  that  is 
necessary  to  life,  and  so  profuse  in  what  is  deemed  hostile  to 
it ;  where  the  cattle,  accounted  essential  to  our  comfort,  if  not 
to  our  existence,  could  not,  generally  speaking,  either  live  or 
be  fed  through  the  long  and  rigorous  winter  which  is  there  ex- 
perienced, and  which,  if  they  could  be  preserved  during  that 
Vol.  II.  I  X 
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perioii,  would  not  answer  the  ueceatiary  purpose*  to  which  we 
apply  them p  Laplander  deserted  by  Providence? 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  presented,  exclusively,  to  him  one  of 
the  noblest  animals  in  existence  ;  and,  in  its  formation,  has  so 
economised  the  scanty  means  of  nature,  us  to  unite  at  once  the 
valuable  properties  of  almost  every  other — and  all  adapted,  spe- 
cially, to  the  peculiar  station  it  has  to  occupy.  1  need  nut  say 
I  allude  to  the  rein-deer,  a  quadruped  which  comprises  every 
thin^  he  wants,  either  for  life,  convenience,  or  luxury.  Its  milk 
rivals  thai  of  the  cow  ;  its  flesh  that  of  our  deer  ;  its  fleet  lies* 
and  docility  those  of  the  horse  ;  and  He  that  placed  him  there,  so 
contrived  that  part  of  the  frame  which  1  have  alluded  to  in  the 
other  instance,  that  the  hoof  of  this  wonderful  and  interesting 
animal  should,  contrary  to  its  own  genus  elsewhere,  spread 
out,  and  become,  literally  speaking,  a  snow-shoe ;  so  that  it 
can  convey  its  owner  over  that  mantle  of  snow  which  covers, 
for  so  long  a  portion  of  the  year,  rocks  and  vallies,  woods  and 
plains,  lakes  and  streams, — with  an  incredible  swiftness,  whew 
no  horse  could  travel  at  all,  if  he  could  even  live.  Wit  hoot 
sustenance,  the  gift,  however,  would  be  of  no  avail  :  this  it 
anticipated  and  supplied.  In  that  rigorous  climate,  so  adverse 
to  vegetation  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  a  moss  is, 
nevertheless,   produced  in  n,  hardly  found    in    other 

climates,  where  it  would  be  of  little  use;  this  the  animal  finds 
beneath  the  snow  by  n  peculiar  instinct,  and  by  this  it  is  amply 
sustained.  This  is  a  single  evidence  that  the  Supreme  cares 
even  for  the  humblest  of  human  beings,  the  Laplander ;  and  1 
could  no  more  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it  is  not  to  His  plain 
intention  that  he  is  indebted  for  his  sustenance,  or  that  such 
sustenance  was  insufficient,  than  1  could,  that  the  noble  animal 
on  which  his  existence  depends,  is  the  product  of  an  animated 
film  fed  upon  moss,  which  never  rested  in  its  improving  efforts, 
till  it  supplied  itself  with  snow  shoes. 

(US)  In  a  word,  all  the  laws  of  the  vegetable,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  animal,  existence,  are  plainly  subservient  to  the 
solace  and  sustentalion  of  human  being! ;  and,  in  pursuing  (he 
proof  of  this  to  whatever  limits,  we  should  not  be  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  some  who  think  that  miracles  end  where  know- 
ledge begins  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  find  thai,  as  ewr 
knowledge  increased,  the  miracle  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and 
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buncvolcn.il  would  enlarge,  till  the  feeding  of  an  ancient  BflM 
in  the  wilderness  of  Carntel  by  ravens,  would  seem  to  make  a 
far  less  demand  upon  the  prescience  and  (lie  power  of  the 
Deity,  than  the  constant  and  mysterious  operation  of  that 
endless  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  receiving  its  primary  im- 
pulse from  the  same  power,  by  which  every  single  being, 
rational  or  irrational,  is  sustained  and  fed.  We  Imve,  indeed, 
obscured  our  intellects,  and  benumbed  our  feelings,  by  making 
use  of  words  that,  strictly  speaking,  as  we  too  frequently  em- 
ploy them,  have  no  meaning.  We  talk  of  causes  and  etlects, 
as  words  of  course,  tiuite  plain  in  their  signification  to  the 
slenderest  capacity.  As  expressing  facts  deduced  from  our 
observation  of  the  laws  of  Nnlurc.  this  phraseology  may  be 
allowable;  but  when  we  Imve  observed  two  or  more  facts  in  a 
certain,  constant  connexion  with  each  other,  and  have  remarked 
the  order  of  their  priority,  we  are  as  for  as  ever  from  furnishing 
I'iilicr  (o  the  judgment,  nr  the  imagination,  any  light  as  to 
the  reason  of  such  connexion.  The  motions  of  a  grain  of  sand 
conform  to  certain  laws  which  we  have  observed  upon,  and 
to  this  conformity  we  give  a  name, — attraction  ;  but  we  know 
as  little  about  the  nature  of  this  attraction  as  the  unprotected 
child  hurt  by  the  fall  it  has  occasioned.  What  are,  therefore, 
denominated  causes,  are  nothing  more  than  determinations  of 
the  Deity  ;  which,  as  founded  in  infinite  wisdom,  may  be  uni- 
form and  unchangeable  in  their  nature.  If,  therefore.  I  put  into 
the  earth  a  seed,  M  it  may  chance  lie  of  wheat  or  some  other 
gram,"  and  trace  the  miracle  of  vegetation  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  completion,  when  1  observe  it  has  extracted  from 
the  earth  matter  hundreds  of  times  Us  own  weight,  and  of  a 
nut  are  totally  dissimilar  to  the  elements  from  whence  it  springs, 
ami  lor  pur  puses  essentially  different,  1  may  notice,  throughout, 
a  number  of  connected  effects,  but  I  discern  no  cause  beyond 
the  will  of  the  Deity.  In  like  manner,  if  I  regard  the  pur- 
poses for  which  ibis  crop  of  grain  is  evidently  designed,  namely, 
for  food,  and  when  becoming  such,  it  is,  by  quite  ns  iue.vph- 
cable  a  process,  partly  converted  into  an  animal  substance, 
and  becomes  a  portion  of  myself,  1  again  discern  effects,  but 
no  causes,  beyond  the  will  of  the  Deity.     Jl  is  thus,  therefore, 

that  1  have  treated  the  subject  under  consideration  throughout, 
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In  establishing  the  balance  between  life  and  its  susientntion, 
1  have  pointed  nt  the  plaid  indications  of  '.he  Supreme  will: 
thnl  will,  once  ascertained,  it  is  as  plain  as   the  indisaoiul 
connexion  between  what  are  called  causes  and  effects,  that 
tlu   balance  of  food  and  numbers  is  eternally  est:  I 

(09)  Rousseau  has  well  observed,  that  the  marvellous  has 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  opinions,  as  well  as  the  feelings,  of 
mankind  ;  and  the  argument  I  uin  now  pursuing  has  this  sop- 
port, —  it  has  more — fbl  VJMT)  truth  is  added  to  the  marvellous, 
the  effect  upon  the  human  mind  is  irresistible.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, lastly,  shew  ihat  u  i.  plainly  tlie  intention  of  Nature 
to  sustain  man,  from  the  wuy  in  which  one  of  the  most  inex- 
plicable of  the  animal  propensities,  previously  alluded  to,  is  ulli- 
mately  made  to  subserve  his  necessities:  1  mean,  migration. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  this  incomprehensible  de- 
viation from  her  general  laws,  have,  in  the  first  instance,  doubt- 
less, a  sjiecial  relation  to  those  which  are  submitted  to  its  opera- 
tions, but  as  plainly,  and  indeed  more  clearly,  administer  to 
human  beings  ;  and  arc  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  whe 
nothing  but  the  most  miraculous  interpositions  can  assure 
the  fact,  that  Nature  means  to  sustain  man. 

(100)     But  not  again  to  advert  to  those  facts  regard, 
gratory  animals,  which  have  reference  to  themselves,   I  sha 
now  refer  to  such  only  ns  are  plainly  conducive  to  the  wclfar 
of  our  species.    The  object  of  Nature  in  this  respect  appears  to 
be  twofold  :    First,  to  n fiord  a  timely  supply  of  sustention  lc 
human    beings,   especially   in   the  iirst  stages  of  society,  n her 
their  numbers  are  few,  and   the  earth  consequently  but  \t 
partially  cultivated.     The  quadrupeds  which,  n  such  a  stmt 
administer  to  his  means  of  subsistence,  are  far  more  numer 
and  important  than  we  at  present  have,  |>erhnps,  a  eonceptic 
of.     Some  species  of  the  Hos,  a  genus  by  far  more  vnlunt 
than  all  others  to  human  befogs,  are,  io  a  state  of  nature,   evi- 
dently   migratory:      the   Bos    bubulus,    for    instance,    as 
northern   hunters,    as   well   as   intrepid   voyagers,    wdl  know. 
Such,  too,  is  the  Bos  bonossus.     So  nlso  arc  various  species  of 
the  Cervus,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  To  these  I  (eel  little 
doubt  but  tliat  another  of  our  most  important  animals  m 
when  in  a  state  of  nature,  be  added.     These,  as  Chateaubriand 
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atKertR,  have  the  periods  of  their  migration  a*  exactly  calcu- 
lated as  that  of  birds,  niul,  like  them,  evidently  accommodated 
to  tin  utility  and  necessities  of  mini. 

(101)  But  to  ndvert  to  the  more  unrestrained  migratory 
tribes  of  the  nir  and  ocean.  Respecting  "  the  great  and  wide 
sea,"  we  sec  this  principle  wonderfully  exemplified.  From  the 
prolific  North  those  imRUMrBbie  shoals  are  sent  forth  and  di- 
rected by  some  mysterious  impulse,  the  import  of  which  is, 
however,  sacredly  plain.  Poured  upon  the  shores,  rather  thnn 
distributed  in  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  in  a 
constant  succession  of  kinds  throughout  the  whole  year,  they  be- 
come pcrpetunlly  avnilnble  to  the  necessities  of  man ;  to  those 
of  his  race,  especially,  who  may  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  an 
island,  which,  as  the  author  1  have  in  my  eye  conceives  to  be 
so  appropriate  an  arena  wherein  to  exhibit  the  triumph  of  his 
system,  supposing  then  that  man  "  unchecked"  would  be  there 
in  a  state  of  siege,  without  adequate  provision  and  devoid  of 
means  of  escape.  Into  such  a  garrison,  however,  Nature  thus 
throws  perpetual  supplies  both  from  the  ocean  and  the  air.  Nor 
is  it  on  the  shores  alone  that  this  element  pours  its  ample  do- 
natives, those  numerous  tribes  which  perpetually  replenish  the 
storehouse  of  mankind.  Some  of  these,  the  salmon,  for  in- 
stance, urged  by  a  stdl  more  powerful  impulse,  and  endued 
with  a  surprising  faculty  of  sustaining  an  essential  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  element  they  inhabit,  iu  order  that  they  may 
obey  that  impulse,  leave  the  salt  waters  of  the  sea,  entering  ull 
the  rivers,  tracing  them  up  all  their  accessible  ramifications, 
ascending  almost  to  their  very  sources,  and  thus  yield,  in  wou- 
dcrful  abundance,  even  to  the  mountain  shepherd,  one  of  the 
most  nourishing  and  luxurious  repasts  the  distant  ocean  affords. 

(102)  As  it  respects  the  birds,  the  supply  these  yield  to 
mankind,  especially  in  the  least  fruitful  seasons  of  the  \i;n, 
is  remarkable:  a  supply  at  all  times  most  acceptable;  but 
before  population  has  multiplied  suliiciently  to  secure  plenty 
from  the  permanent  resources  of  agriculture,  of  essential  neces- 
sity to  his  support.  This,  the  early  settlers  in  North  America 
found,  in  regard  of  the  pigeon  species,  of  which,  in  that  open 
and  extensive  region,  are  migratory;  ns  well  as  many  quad- 
rupeds also,  winch  are  here  commonly  deemed  stationary. 
These,  therefore,  had  au  emphatic  denomination  amongst  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  early  plantations:  they  were  called  H  the 
victuallers."  Douglass,  Williams,  HmJ  others,  have  pre- 
sented us  with  account*  of  the  extraordinary  numbers  in  «hich 
these  appeared  before  the  country  was  cleared  ;  and,  since 
then,  the  celebrated  ornithologist  of  America,  Wilson,  lias 
given  us  some  idea  of  the  multitude-,  still  existing  in  the  re- 
moter parts  of  the  country,  which  fully  justifies  the  assertion  of 
Kiilm,  that  their  numbers  are  beyond  conception.  He  says  that, 
on  calculating,  in  a  manner  which  he  explains,  the  amount 
of  :■  MUL'lr  I  light  of  these,  steering  towards  the  north,  in  order 
to  supply  that  less  fruitful  region  with  abundance,  he  judged 
them  to  amount  to  VJ,<i30,,.i72,(XM),  or  al  least  a  brace  af 
ns  each  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  universe. 
But  how  many  are  the  different  tribes  of  fowl  that  ob*\ 
law,  and  plainly  in  reference  to  the  subsistence  of  man  ;  and 
some  of  them,  for  reasons  to  lie  advanced,  of  still  more  ini| 
ance  to  him,  such  as  the  goose,  the  teal,  the  duck,  the  wood- 
cock, the  plover,  the  lapwing,  and  others  ;  all  of  which 
visit  us  when  the  earth  is  bare, and,  consequently,  to  reph 
our  lessening  stores  of  food  by  a  timely  recruit  of  the  boui> 
of  Nature ! 

(103)  Addressing  myself  to  Englishmen,  even  to  a  scien- 
tific assembly  of  them,  still  I  muy  be  allowed  to  observe,  that 
(his  amazing  proof  of  the  Divine  intention  lo  sustain  mankind 
is  liable  to  he  overlooked,  or.  at  least,  to  be  insufficiently  esti- 
mated. Our  insular  position  prevents  us  from  witnessing  the 
migration  of  the  quadrupeds  alluded  lo;  and  as  to  the  fishes 
and  the  fowls,  which  obey  the  same  benevolent  law,  the  unex- 
ampled richness  of  our  internal  resources  enable*  us  to  over- 
look the  nddition  to  our  food  which  the  air  ami  the  ocean 
thus  oiler  to  our  acceptance,  unless  with  a  view  to  vary  oux 
luxuriant  repasts.  But  place  us  in  the  inhospitable  regions 
where  man  is  more  dependent  upon  the  imi  bounties 

of  Nature,  and  how  should  we  then  regard  the  subject?  This 
amazing  provision  would  appear  as  a  perpetual  repetition  of 
the  ancient  miracle  of  the  wilderness;  and  none  who  were  not 
divested  of  reason,  as  well  as  feeling,  could  fail  to  recognize  in 
the  timely  supply,  that  hand,  so  visibly  stretched  forth  in 
behalf  of  his  offspring.  To  uvail  myself  of  the  language  of  oo« 
of  the  most  interesting  travellers  who  ever  wrote,  when  regard- 
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ing  one  only  of  the  tribes  which  obeys  this  constant  impulse, 
in  the  very  regions  supplied  by  it,  Dr.  Clarke  says  ;  "  A  more 
"  stupendous  gift  of  Providence  to  supply  the  wants  of  it* 
"  creatures,  is  hardly  offered  to  our  consideration  in  the 
M  history  of  mankind.  Their  coming  may  be  ulmost  compared 
•'  to  that  of  the  fowls  of  heaven  which  fed  GOU,lX)0  Israelites. 
"  when  there  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Ix>rd,  and  brought 
»•  quails  from  the  sea,  and  let  them  fall  two  cubits  high  ujion 
"  the  face  of  the  earth." 

(104)  Seeing,  therefore,  the  plain  intention  of  Nature  in 
these  astonishing  deviations  from  her  general  laws,  and  not 
doubting,  as  Chateaubriund  expresses  himself,  that  if  these 
migratory  tribes  were  abauHoned  for  a  Bingle  moment  by  Hun 
who  directs  them,  they  would  all  perish ;  and  observing,  as  the 
same  author  remarks,  that  the  reasons  of  all  their  movements 
linve,  in  every  instance,  a  special  relation  to  man :  who  can 
donbt,  for  a  moment,  that  we  view,  m  migration,  one  of  the 
many  means,  and  of  a  most  unequivocal  nature,  by  which 
the  Conservator  of  the  world  is  intending  to  sustain,  and  is  in 
the  very  act  of  sustaining,  his  creature,  man  B  His  intention 
manifest, — who  shall  say  that  it  in  frustrated,  and  that  man 
is  not  sustained?  That  the  numbers  and  food  of  human  beings 
are  not  balanced  by  the  hand  that  created  both  I* 

(105)  But  another,  and  a  still  more  im|X)rtant  purpose 
than  that  of  affording  these  stated  supplies  to  certain  parts  of 
the  earth,  was,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  answered  by  the 
migratory  principle:  one  that  should  continue  the  cause  of 
still  greater  benefits  to  human  beings,  when  they  should  have 
so  appropriated  the  earth  as  to  interrupt  these  migrations,  at 
least  as  it  respects  one  of  the  orders  of  creation,  and  thnt  the 
most  essential  to  them,  namely,  the  quadrupeds.  Every  thing 
instructs  us  to  believe  that  human  beings  spring  from  one 
source,  and  diverged  as  from  one  centre,  tdl  they  overspread  the 
earth,  Nor  does  it  appear  very  unlikely  but  that  such  was  the 
case  with  the  imininl  tribes.  At  all  events,  we  know  that  both 
are  now  spread  over  regions  which  were  once  entirely  devoid  of 
most  of  them  :  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  thinking,  that  the 
grand  and  benevolent  purpose  of  Nature,  in  impressing  the 
strange  principle  of  migration  on  so  many  and  such  important 
orders  of  animated  beings,  was  that  of  dispersing  them  over  the 
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habitable  globe  as  so  many  seeds  of  future  increase,  whereu-r 
man  should  be  found  to  avail  himself  of  the  boon.     That  die 
cow,  essential  to  the  comfort  and  life  of  myriads,  was  oii.' 
migratoiy,  like    her   kindred   species,  which,  in  their  untam.-d 
state,  still  remain  so,  1  think  analogy  will  induce  us  to  bc- 

■  ••.  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  retrace  through  all  ir-  -..  .- 
ccssive  improvements,  to   it*  originally  wild  state,  an  animal 
so  early  domesticated.     That   deer  are  so,  is  quite  certain : 
they  have  evidenced  this  propensity  more  than  oner,  even  in  this 
country,  intersected  throughout,  as  it  is.  with  inclosurct.      The 
goose  and   the  duck,   on  the   latter  of  which,  perhaps,  more 
human  beings  nt  this  moment  feed,  than  upon  mutton,  it   is 
needless  to  add,  are  still  migrator)1,  I  ill  domesticated, 
the    various    kindred   tribes   of  the   rnotiffleu   added 
(and    that    this   is  migratory,  though  perhaps  not  so  at  stated 
periods,   admits  of  little  doubt,)  which  of  the  creatures  most 
necessary  to  human  beings  has  not  Nature  distributed  to  ' 
wherever  they  are,  by  virtue  of  this  mysterious  print  i 

(10G)  But,  to  redeem  this  important  part  of  my  ai 
in  favour  of  a  visible  intention  of  Providence  to  sustain  man- 
kind, from  the  possibility  of  misconstruction,  and,  as  1  tun- 
ficlently  hope,  from  all  remaining  obscurity,  let  mc  make  one 
simple  observation,  to  which  I  again  invite  attention,  as  suffi- 
ciently curious,  nnd.  as  far  as  1  know,  entirely  new. 

(107)  Of  all  the  migratory  tribes,  those,  and  those  M 
are  capable  of  being  domesticated  nnd  retained,  that  are 
serviceable  for  human  sustentation.  I  admit  such  is  the 
bounty  of  Nature,  that  most  of  her  larger  animal  tribes  are  so; 
still,  however,  there  are  some  which  are  not  so  Intended  to  be  : 
these  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  mnn  to  multiply  or  dctnin. 

(108)  To  give  but  an  instance  or  two  of  this  most  important 
nnd  interesting  rule,  which  1  believe  to  be  without  an  exce| 
The  wild  duck,  which  obeys  this  impulse,  as   ire  have  eeeo 

its  natural  state,  as  regularly  as  the  rot  of  the  no 
and  which  appears  as  restless  to  do  so  if  interrupted  in  her  pur- 
pose, is  nevertheless  made  to  yield  a  part  of  her  very  nature,  ami 
becomes  as  voluntary  and  constant  u  resident  with  human  brings 
as  though  she  had  no  wings ;  and  she  is  not  only  wholly  domes- 
ticated, but  is  far  more  prolific  tame  than  when  wild  :  I  a*$ign 
for  the  fact  this  plain  reason :  she  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
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appointed  food  of  man.  Hut  the  swallow,  with  her  kindred 
tribe*,  who  (rawls  so  many  thousands  of  miles  to  clear  our 
summer  skies  from  their  clouds  of  insects,  living  near  our  habi- 
tations for  that  purpose,  is  not  destined  to  form  part  of  our 
repusts.  Nature,  whose  orders  she  never  exceeds,  has  com- 
missioned her  accordingly  ;  when,  therefore,  her  oflicc  is  per- 
formed, and  the  necessity  for  her  ha«  censed,  no  arts  can  tempt 
her  to  stay  among  us;  no  cares  continue  her  in  life  if  she  l>u 
forcibly  detained.  In  like  manner,  the  nightingale  BOH  ■  10 
that  joyous  seiison  when  Plenty  overflows  our  plains,  and  cheers 
contented  labour  retiring  to  it*  rest,  breathing  her  song 

into  the  reaper'*  heart, 

As  home  he  gm's  tieneuih  the  jujowi  moon. 

But  she  is  not  profitable  for  human  food,  and  consequently 
nothing  can  (lets in  her  through  the  remaining  year.  Then, 
however,  when  the  earth  is  bare,  the  goose  and  the  duck  suc- 
ceed ;  but  they  consent  to  remain  with  us;  and.  make  to  our 
edible  stores  a  substantial  and  grateful  addition,  which,  did  our 
necessities  require,  or  our  preference  direct,  us  mora  parti- 
cularly to,  this  kind  of  food  we  could  increase  almost  at  plea- 
sure, by  artificial  incubation,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  Egypt. 
and  still  remains  so  in  China.  The  latter  bird,  1  should  con- 
ceive, could,  in  three  or  four  years,  be  thus  made  to  multiply 
into  more  birds  than  there  are  human  beings  in  England. 

(109)  In  closing  these  thoughts  on  the  nature  and  objects 
of  the  migratory  principle  in  animal  creation,  I  would  pause  to 
ask,  iv ho  can  trace,  even  in  a  single  instance,  those  dependent 
anil  connected  laws  of  Nature  by  which  these  supplies  are 
afforded  to  man  ?  Who  can  trace  the  different  stages  of  their 
progressive  preparation)  or  measure,  even  in  thought!  the  vaat- 
nessof  the  repast  which  is  cserpouring  forth  in  its  full  maturity? 
Deep  in  the  unfathomable  ocean,  or  concealed  in  the  wild  and 
wooded  wastes  of  the  inaccessible  north,  the  mighty  process  is, 
while  we  are  thus  feebly  essaying  to  speak  concerning  it,  pro- 
ceeding unobserved,  in  a  never-ending  succession  of  renewals 
and  completions.  Meantime,  these  innumerable  flights  arc 
almost  untouched,  and  the  inexhaustible  bounties  of  the  ocean 
barely  lasted  ;  and  no  wonder ;  for  the  mother  Earth  herself, 
nowhere  fully  cultivated,  lies  in  many  of  her  most  fertile  regions 
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totally  neglected.  Man,  nevertheless.  age  after  age,  has  become 
more  and  more  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  hi*  food,  and  more 
profuse  in  its  use ;  till,  in  this  period  of  culpable  luxury,  the 
cry  of  prospective  famine  is  raised  l  a  cry,  of  which  all  the 
elements  re-echo  the  falsehood,  and  which  rise*  to  the  throne 
of  the  Bteroal  as  nn  insult  on  nil  those  perfections  through 
which  he  condescends  to  the  very  senses  of  mankind. 

(110)  Having  thus  attempted  to  shew,  though  in  a  very 
imperfect  and  partial  manner,  but  sufficiently,  I  hope,  to  prove 
the  constant  care  of  Nature  to  sustain  all  her  offsprinu,  and, 
more  especially,  to  spread  the  table  of  man,  whether  by  plainer 
v.  muds,  ninth  arc  produced  in  such  profusion  arouud  him,  or 
bj  iho.se  vanities  which  she  furnishes  vith  such  constant  atten- 
tion to  his  gratification,  from  every  element  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  it  limy  perhaps  be  permitted  to  me  barely  to  repeat 
what  has  been  before  shortly  alluded  to,  for  a  different  purpose; 
— Ihectpially  certain  and  astonishing  care  which  she  perpetually 
takes  to  clear  it,  especially  in  those  climates  where  the  remains 
would,  if  left,  interfere  with  his  comforts  or  be  fatal  to  his  life. 
Before  1  attended  to  this  part  of  the  economy  of  Nature,  1  have 
been  often  surprised  to  think  how  few  are  the  instances  of 
animal  mortality  which  we  observe  :  luiw  feiv  carcases  are  fa 
in  our  fields,  even  of  such  of  the  smaller  animals,  whether  bird*, 
or  quadrupeds,  or  insects,  which  so  greatly  abound.  But, 
when  I  reflected  that  t  lie  re  are  different  classes  of  beings  in 
every  element,  for  which  Dealh  is  the  purveyor,  surprise 
indeed  ceased  ;  but  admiration  succeeded,  ;m>l  I  became  sen- 
sible that  this  ordination,  also,  was  one  ol  Mm -e  ninny  negative 
mercies  of  the  Almighty,  if  I  may  so  expn  If,  which  can 

never  be  duly  estimated,  as,  perhaps,  in  most  instances,  they 
are  never  known,  the  evil  being  prevented  before  they  are  felt, 
or  even  feared  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  Nature  is  full  of  these 
provisions,  could  we  detect  them.  I  lime  denominated  ll 
tribes  the  scavengers  of  creation  ;  and  they  still  further  warrant 
(lie  illustration,  in  that,  with  us,  they  generally  perform  their 
office  in  the  night.  But  were  we  to  witness  the  in  created  neces- 
sity of  this  important  office,  as  it  occurs  in  climates  less  anti- 
septic than  our  own,  we  should  see  distinct  tribes  of  animals 
perpetually  engaged  in  it:  the  pelicans  an  I  cranes  (A  Egypt,  for 
instance,  ns  Hasselmiist  informs  us,  and  the  gallinazos  of  South 
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America,  which,  as  the  IJlloas  mention,  consume  the  carrion 
ami  ordure  there,  that  would  be  otherwise  so  deleterious. 
Rut  1  have  only  returned  to  these  i<!  ortant  as  Ihey  are, 

for  the  further  purpose  of  confirming  the  sufficiency  of  t)H 
stistentation  provided  for  human  beings,  by  a  reason  which 
cannot  but  have  Weight  with  all  who  are  not  proof  against  every 
argument  grounded  on  moral  perceptions.  Man  rejects  this 
species  of  food;  and  the  instinctive  dfegusl  with  tvJiich  he  does 
so,  rooted  in  him  by  Nature,  is  a  superadded  proof  thut  for  him 
she  has  otherwise  provided. 

(111)  I  shall  not  add  another  to  the  order  of  proofs  I  have 
exhibited.  I  think  them  sufficient  to  manifest  the  intenlion  of 
Goo  :  beyond  this,  all  is  surely  needless,  if  not  profane. — 
Another  appeal,  however,  is  open  to  me.  not  thus  circum- 
stanced, and  I  shall  make  it  in  few  words. 

(112)  The  heathen  philosophers,  as  it  appears  tome,  pur- 
sued a  system  of  reasoning  which  is  strictly  applicable  to  the 
present  subject.  Indeed,  they  built  the  subliinesl  of  their  no- 
tions, those  touching  futurity  for  instance,  on  a  basis  which  dun- 
deemed  a  demonstration ;  and  one  that,  if  there  is  the  least  truth 
in  it,  is  at  once  decisive  of  the  present  argument.  They  inferred 
immortality,  from  the  intense  desire  for  it  implanted  in  the 
human  soul ;  because,  as  far  us  they  had  scanned  Nature,  they 
saw  no  desire  without  its  appropriate  gratification.  And  who 
can  gainsay  this  mode  of  reasoning  ?  Thus  argues  Plato,  and, 
after  him,  our  English  Plato,  Addison  ;  and,  independently  of 
the  more  solid  ground  on  which  the  doctrine  rcsls,  this  is  the 
strongest  nulund  argument,  to  me  at  least,  which  presents 
itself  in  favour  of  immortality.  Well,  then  ;  the  same  argument 
stands  still  more  prominently  forth,  as  it  respect*  my  present 
position.  The  desire  is  at  least  as  intense  for  present,  as  it  is 
for  future  and  continued,  existence ;  and  this  craving  cannot 
be  gratified  without  sufficient  food  ;  if,  therefore,  ifeait  bfl  any 
truth  in  the  ancient  method  of  deduction,  sutficient  food  is  pre- 
pared wherewithal  to  gratify  it.  Let  us  advert  to  the  other 
desires,  fecoitUB,  or  powers  of  Nature.  Tor  which  of  these 
has  not  its  Author  provided  an  adequate  and  appropriate  grati- 
fication ?  Take  the  eye,  for  instance;  are  not  ilnrc  object* 
sufficient  to  fill  its  vision?  is  not  there  lighl  enough  to  i 
those  objects  perceptible  ?  Wonderful  arc  the  adaptations, 
whether  anatomical,  atmospheric,  or  even  mecbauical,  which 
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meet  iti   the  astonishing  phenomena  of  »igh| !      Arc  (hey,  I 
would  ask,  more  wonderful,  more  complex,  more   01 
than  those  which  are  connected  with  unoiher  sense,  and  that 
to  which  sight  is  plainly  subservient,  and  ou  which  it  instantly 
depend*.?     On  (he  philosophy  of  vision   1  shall  say  nothing: 
lectures  on  that  suhject,  delivered  in  this  place  not  long  ago, 
are  present  in  our  recollection,  and  render  that  uuneccssar 
I  would  merely  ask,  whether  the  sense  to  which  1  am  now 
alluding:, —  that  of  taste, — connected   with   all  the   anatomical 
and  physical  apparatus  lo  which  it  plainly  subserves,  is  less 
complex,  IS  lew  wonderful,  is  less  necessary, — in   fiue.  is  less 
obviously  adupted  to  the  end  designed — human  sustentntioa, 
than  that  of  sight  ?     And  if  not,  1  then  extend  my  appeal.     If. 
when  the  latter  sense  is  awakened,  it  opens  to  a  flood  of "  In 
effluence  of  bright  essence  in  create/'  perfectly  sufficient  fv 
purpose, — namely,  to  drink  ju   the  surrounding  works  ot 
Deity, — can  we.  can  any  man.  believe  that  that  eve  must   wax 
dim.  and  become  dark  for  ever,  because  another  and 
Louring  sense,  on  which  all  die  rest  depend,  which  equally  k 
for  gratification,  and  is  equally  capable  of  b  I. — 

has  no  supply  of  its  natural  wants  and  desir:  doomed 

to  suffering,  privation,  and  destruction  ?  No  !  The  rrouth. 
the  teeth,  the  stomach  of  man,  are  guarantees  that  Goo  has 
provided  him  with  subsistence, — these  ore  "  patents  for  food" 
thnt  the  Deity  himself  has  ginutcd, — proofs,  indeed,  that  nut 
hers  and  food  arc  bn lanced. 

(113)  Believing,  then,  with  the  philosophy  of  an 
in  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and   the  benignity  of  the  D. 
argument  becomes  sacredly  plain.     He,  on  whom  all  thin 
depend  ;  for  whose  pleasure  they  are,  and  were  created,  Hit 
self  has  made  us  with  this  necessity  ;  Himself  has  ingrafted  in 
us  litis  imperative  desire,  and  connected  it  with  and 
vitality  ;  Himself  has  provided  for  its  gratification.     To  creat 
the  necessity,   to  calculate  the  supply,  and  lo  afford   it,  ar 
equally  his  care.     In  his  other  works  he  becm 
in  the  calm  lights  of  reason  ;  in  this  he  descend*  in  the  blaze 
his  universal  benevolence. 

(114)  If  it   be  remarked  that,  in  these  latter  views  of  ll 
subject,  1  have  connected  the  supply  of  nniuiuted  existence 
the   Deity;   I  confess    it:  and  1  defy  hun  to  tr 
the  subject  in  nny  other  relation,  except  at  the  expense 
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sacrificing  those  perceptions  common  to  our  nature,  and 
which  distinguish  us  from  the  brutes.  All  antiquity  so  con- 
nected it,  not  only  theoretically,  hut  practically;  not  only  in  its 
generalities,  hut  even  in  every  particular  distribution  of  it  to  man. 
Hence  the  libation  was  poured  ;  hence  the  sacrifice  devoted,  on 
every  festive  .'mil  public  Occasion.  They  traced  the  bounties 
they  enjoyed  through  the  series  of  secondary  causes,  up  to  the 
Plral  Great  Cause,  and  were  thankful  Thai  n  it  thai  the 
rather  of  verse,  as  the  priest  of  unenlightened  antiquity,  Homer, 
exhibits,  in  his  unrivalled  manner,  that  connexion  of  causes 
and  effects,  to  which  I  have  alluded  throughout,  as  that  golden 
chain  grasped  by  the  hand  of  the  Artificer  of  the  I' inverse, 
every  link  of  which  is  rich  in  its  materials,  elaborate  in  workman- 
ship, effulgent  in  splendour,  and  mighty  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  universe,  which  it  incessantly  upholds.  Nor  has  the 
prevalence  of  a  moie  perfect  theology,  or  a  more  enlightened 
philosophy,  surrendered  the  idea  of  the  dependence  of  all 
Nature  on  the  first  great  cause  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  hits  still 
further  enforced  and  illustrated  it.  These,  as  with  one  voice, 
which  hath  gone  out  into  all  lands,  instruct  us  to  believe  that, 
whether  in  the  fabrication  of  the  heavens,  or  in  the  formation 
of  the  earth,  with  all  their  various  train  of  phenomena  to 
which  we  have  faintly  alluded  in  the  former  parts  of  this  dis- 
course, we  still  contemplate  the  designs  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
engaged  in  works  of  never  ending  benevolence, — of  Him,  who 
by  his  excellent  wisdom  hath  made  the  heavens,  for  his  mercy 
end u re th  for  ever  I  Who  giveth  food  to  all  flesh  !  for  his 
mercy  endurclh  for  ever !  Of  Him,  who  by  his  almighty  hand 
which  made  all  things,  and  impressing,  as  the  means  of  pre- 
servation, t  In  -  de.>irc  of  food  upon  all  things  living;  satisfies, 
therefore,  the  desire  of  every  living  thing; — who  opencth  that 
hand,  and  lilleth  all  things  Kving  with  |itenteousness.  Thus  is 
it  that  the  most  untutored,  as  well  as  the  most  experienced  eye 
recognizes  the  present  Deity, 

tec*  tlic  uicrcil  bond 


Th-it  ever  luuy  wheels  llie  silent  »f>hms, 
Works  in  the  Herat  <l«ep,  sliooU  teeming:  throcu 
The  fair  pmfhliWl  Oi.it  o'erxpruaili  line  spring! 
Fowl)  wwy  cwatura. 
And  u  "ii  r.uili  this  gratcfa]  rliangv  revolve* 

With  tramjfott  tDudtu  sU  8w  apsinseji  n  tt 
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(U&)  1  pursue  this  argument  no  further ;  but,  lastly,  make 
an  appeal  to  the  senses,  which,  indeed,  must  finally  decide  all 
questions,  however  ibftrOM  they  may  be  in  their  principle*, 
however  elaborate  in  their  details.  Lastly*  therefore.  1  point 
to  the  actual  condition  ami  existence  of  animated  beings,  in 
full  proof  that  their  numbers  and  food  are  balanced.  Nothing 
below  the  sun  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  if  the  former 
overbalance  the  latter,  misery,  co-extL-iisive  with  the  evil  I  am 
denying  to  exist,  that  is. — universal  and  unceasing, — must  be 
the  result.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  animal  happi- 
ness is  totally  irreconcilcablc  with  an  insufficiency  of  food. 
In  this  proof,  at  length,  we  are  in  broad  day-light,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself;  the  eye  of  the  deepest  philosopher,  however 
assisted,  may  have  been  inadequate  to  discover,  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases,  that  precise  and  necessary  connexion  through- 
out the  various  parts  of  animated  Nature,  for  which  we  have 
been  contending;  the  pro  Con  ndest  reasoner  may  fait  in  arrang- 
ing the  facts  which  may  be  apparent,  and  making  the  m 
9ary  deductions  from  them,  so  as  to  be  universally  successful 
in  tho  high  and  interesting  argument  we  have  been  pursuing; 
but  the  eye  of  the  simplest  rustic  is  fully  capable  of  discerning 
those  results,  which  must  for  ever  decide  this  ijueslioti ; — result*, 
■either  doubtful  nor  disputatious,  which  cannot  be  overlooked, 
nor  by  possibility  be  mistaken.    Thcsenw  itlyappreli 

them,  and   transmit   their  import  at  once  to  the  understanding 
and  to  the  henrt. 

(116)  If  there  is  the  alleged  tendency  in  all  animated  life 
to  increase  beyond  the  "nourishment  provided  Tor  it; 
Nature  has  scattered  existence  with  prolusion,  but  has  been 
sparine  in  its  snstcntation  ;  then  must  there  lie  universal  misery 
through  every  tribe  of  those  irrational  beings,  to  which  I  am  now 
exclusively  alluding.     I  nppenl  to  human  ex|  if  this  be 

the  case.  To  advert  to  that  part  of  animated  Nature, of  u 
man  takes  little  or  no  heed,  and  wWeh  is  generally  removed 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  interference :  1  ask,  an  tJtej  seen  mul- 
tiplying around  us  in  unsustainable  numbers?  After  having 
represented  Nature  as  an  arena  of  universal  carnage,  where  her 
offspring  arc 

No  n  •  DSlBgi  rtill  beginning, 
Fighting  Mill  *a<i  itiU  ilcatrojiag,— 
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are  these  warring  germs  of  existence,  though  still  feeding 
upon  each  other,  starving  i  Does  Nature,  I  ask.  exhibit  llieae 
IflOtes  of  unceasing  strife  and  confusion,  where  .slaughter  is  the 
sole  and  evident  bu.iiue&s  of  Ufe  .  to  which  want  and  famine  are 
to  bo  superadded,  to  rectify  the  constant  tendency  to  redun- 
dancy ?  Do  the  insects  sport  awhile  in  the  air,  and,  before  their 
natural  date  of  being,  drop  by  exhausted  myriads,  and  strew 
the  ground  with  expiring  animation  ?  Do  the  birds  pour  their 
faltering  and  unfinished  sun^s.  und,  adorned  with  the  mockery 
of  beauty  and  gaiety,  drop  from  the  brunches,  and  flutter,  ,ui<l 
die  at  our  feat?  Do  the  fishes,  increasing  so  as  to  spread  the 
devastation  through  the  other  element,  become  torpid  and  expire 
by  millions,  till  the  pure  medium  to  which  they  appertain  is 
polluted  with  their  floating  carcasses?  Or,  if  these  queries  be 
dismissed  through  the  door  of  absurdity,  by  saying  that  the 
constant  tendency  of  all  these  tribes  of  beings  to  have  too 
little  food,  is  accompanied  by  it  constant  tendency  to  an  excess 
of  it;  which  is  precisely  the  argument  founded  on  mutual  destruc- 
tion, as  the  case  is  put  by  those  who  maintain  the  superfecun- 
dity  of  all  animated  nature  ;  to  stop  nt  once  this  loop-hole  of 
retreat,  let  us  ask  whether  those  animals,  on  which  none  others 
prey,  are,  in  their  native  haunts,  seen  in  this  constant  state  of 
inanition  and  death,  which  would  In-  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  their  increasing  beyond  the  balance  of  tlicii ■  fund. 
Is  the  eagle  of  the  north  seen  thus  pining  away;  with  that 
eye  which  lit  its  fires  at  the  meridian  blaze  faded  ;  with  those 
pinions  with  which  he  once  scaled  the  heavens,  drooping;  and 
the  mighty  talons  with  which  he  was  wont  to  strike  and  destroy, 
powerless  and  relaxed; — dying  for  want  of  food?  Of  is  the 
majestic  monarch  of  the  nnimnl  creation,  the  lion,  found  in  his 
native  seats,  thus  subdued  and  quailed  by  want,  till,  weak  und 
cowardly,  he  becomes  the  ready  prey  of  every  careless  obtrm 
or  otherwise  hus  he  to  raven  pp  his  specie*  in  default  of  other 
food,  till  his  haunts  are  strewed  with  the  carcasses  of  his  own 
kind?  1  repent  the  question,  is  the  scene  of  Nature  one  of 
general  suffering,  agony,  and  death  9  \o  : — such  a  condition, 
as  il  respects  the  universal  number  of  existences,  is  as  a  single 
exception  to  the  vast  plurality  of  cases;  as  it  regards  that 
single  exception,  the  moment  of  actual  suffering  is  probably 
short,  in  comparison  with  the  allotted  term  of  enjoyment ;  nor 
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can  even  that  inch  bMMM  be  traced  to  an  insufficiency 

in  the  general  provision  of  Nature  for  all  mini 

(117)    Turn   we  then  from  the  riew  of  this    phantasms 
formed   liy  distorted    principles    and    distempered 

the  contemplation  of  Nature,  in  the  sober  lights  of  philosoph 
SDd  truth.     Let  her  secluded   haunts   be  open   to  the 
tion,  I  care  not  of  whom,  so  that  he.  have  an  eye  to  see,  tad 
heart  to  feel,  the  happiness  of  her  animated  progeny.     Without 
sending  such  a  one  with  Humboldt  to  the  southern   region* 
swarming  with    universal   animation  ;   or  with   Acerbi   to   the 
north,  which,   notwithstanding   our  notions  of  it  n&  a  drear 
solitude,  is  probably,  both  on  eurth  and  ocean,  ut  least  as  loxi 
riant  of  life,  let  him  penetrate  into  tlie  wilder  scenery  with  iriric 

this  country  even  j  et  al nds,  oi  nsell  in  theseclosiooi 

some  of  those  efibreate  ie«  which  still  exhibit  Nature  in 

her  loveliest,  because  most  unconstrained,  attitudes,  and 
recall  to  our  ideas  that  paradise  which  the  poet  of  Baghnd  ha 
taught  imagination  to  restore.     There,  on  the  wane  of 
summer's  day,  and  before  the  animal  tribes  have  retired  to  I 
timely  repose,  let  him  lay  himself  down  upon  "  the  slop: 
slip-covered  bank,"  and,  shaded  by  :i  canopy  ol 'flowering  ant 
luxuriant  foliage,  look  unci  listen.     He  nil]  find,  according  to 
celebrated  observer  of  nature,  nil  the  animal  In  a  to  lb 

insects,  wallowing  in  luxury;  or,  as  Palev  in --nf  them,  "so  happj 
as  not  to  know  what  to  do  with  themselves."  Close  to  I 
to  which  the  clearness  of  the  air  and  the  nearness  of  the  ot 
jeets  give  a  sort  of  microscopic  acoteSH  IS,  he  set  l  innumembh 
insects,  many  of  which,  if  he  is  not  a  practised  entomologis 
are  minute  and  brilliant  strangers  ;  and  if  he  IS,  are  constantly 
puttinghis  knowledge  to  a  severe  test ;  all  full  of  life  and  enjoy- 
ment, leapingabout  with  incredible  ability,  climbing  Ipif 
grass,  or  disporting  on  the  flowers  with  which  it  is  embroidered : 
amongst  these  the  bee  is  plying  its  busy  harvest,  and  filling  up 
every  interval  of  labour  with  its  song;  u  conspicuous  example 
perhaps,  of  the  happy  business  of  every  inferior  wing.  If  h< 
chance  to  look  to  the  roots  of  his  verdant  pillow,  still  he 
nature  swarming  with  animation;  innumerable  terrene 
strike  his  notice,  many  of  them,  perhaps,  resting  during  trw 
sultry  hours,  but  whose  labours  he  would  ha  had 
he  been  there  at  the  dewy  dawn  instead  of  the  close  of  tbc  day, 
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in  innumerable  sinning  threads  suspended  from  every  point  of 
grass,  and  investing  the  whole  surface  of  the  meads  with  a  film 
of  inconceivable  fineness  and  lustre.  Whichever  way  he  looks, 
there  is  not  u  plant  or  a  flower  without  its  appropriate  popu- 
lation. Further  from  him  he  sees  throngs  still  more  inuu-. 
merable, 

Which  flutter  joyou*  in  the  lolnr  beam, 
Anil  fill  the  wr,  »'  H'»''l  ll»'  (limi'lui).  iin'ain, 

all  expressing,  as  far  us  motion  anil  appearance  without,  lan- 
guage can  express  it,  the  utmost  measure  of  enjoyment.  Nor 
are  even  sounds  wanting  to  signify  the  reign  of  universal  I'N'H- 
sure.  Far  more  unequivocal  than  the  busy  noise  arising  from 
the  crowded  haunt*  of  human  beings,  is  that  continuous  mur- 
mur of  unnumbered  wings,  and  the  ceaseless  hum,  with  v. 

lluir  universal  occupation  ih  plied,  which  soothe9  and  falU  U] 

the  ear  in  one  continued  and  unbroken  unison,  save  when  the 
exulting   songs  of  the  painted   birds,  responding  in  innocent 
rivalry,  adil  melody  to  this  pleasing  and  \»-i\  viunl   note  of 
harmonious  nature.     In  the  shallows  of  the  clear  stream  which 
flows  babbling  at  hie  foot,  he  sees  multitudes  of  existfl 
which  flit  along  like  living  shiiduws  lull  uf  activity  and  pleasure: 
while  dimpling  its  surface,  or  gathering  iu  clouds  above  it, 
another  order  of  being*,  that   of  insects  of  dillereiit  tribes  and 
various  degrees  of  brilliuney,  are  disporting;  forming  0  wnld  pf 
their  own,  replete  with  equal  plenty  and  joyousness.     The  »  id 
minimis  meantime  occasionally  scud  past  him,  intent,  upon  their 
pastime,  from  winch  liis  intrusion  on  their  haunts  Mai  lit*  tin  inj 
some  of  Uie  nobler  ones,  wIiujc  stately  forms  excite  lus  admira- 
tion, gruc  at  him   at   a  distance,  and   pass  on.      Through  an 
Opening  vista  of  the  wooded  solitude,  he  sees  a  H  hole  herd  of 
these,  moving  as  by  one  impulse;  every  motion  as  buoyant  us 
feough  they  were  almo-st  aerial.      And  far  beyond  the   bounds 
of  the  surrounding  domain,  a  still  more  magnificent  prospect 
spreads  before  linn.     The  surface  of  the  earth,  to  the  distant 
horizon,  is  tesselated  with  enclosures,  and  glows   with  many- 
coloured  crops.      Here   the   pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks  ; 
there  the  valleys  are   covered  over  with  corn  :  the  little   hills 
rejoice  on  every  side  ;  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing  !     Hu- 
iniin  habitations  are  sprinkled  over  the  prospect,  like  gems  on 
Uie  mantle  of  Mature ;  aud  here  and  there  they  cluster  into  a 
Vol.  II.  3  Y 
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town  ;  while  the  temples  of  Divine  worship,  "  which  point  with 
taper  spire  to  heaven,"  are  seen  rising  as  far  as  the  eye-  can 
stretch,  ud  CTOVIl  th<-  happy  prospect  with  the  proof,  that  man- 
kind  pn  neither  insensate,  nor  ungrateful ;  that  they  know 
who  it  is  that  "  gives  them  rain  and  fruitful  seasons,  tilling  their 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness."  He  gazes  till  the  tints  of  day 
fade,  and  the  glorious  prospect  recedes  from  his  sight.  The 
busy  tribes  of  life  are  hushed  in  repose,  one  solitary  and 
unrivalled  songster  only  keeps  up  the  vigil  in  the  temple  of 
Nature,  but  in  what  strains  does  she  "charm  the  listening 
shades,  and  teach  the  night  His  praise!"  He  looks  up  and 
beholds  the  eternal  stars  successively  rekindling  their  fires, 
and  resuming  their  courses  ;  and  the  moon  walking  forth  in 
her  brightness.  All  the  near  and  transitory  scenes  of  Nature 
thus  cut  off,  the  soul  calls  home  its  scattered  thoughts,  and 
centres  them  in  loftier  meditations  concerning  that  mysterious 
Being,  whose  works  it  had  just  been  contemplating,  and  who 
now  appears  more  intimately  and  awfully  present.  He  rises, 
and  retires  to  his  wonted  place:  in  a  frame  of  solemn  devotion 
which  recognizes  the  Deity  alone,  and  him  only  in  his  one 
sacred  uttribute  of  unbounded  and  everlasting  goodness. 

(1 18)  Such  are  the  feelings  which  the  undisturbed  contem- 
plation of  Nature  has  ever  inspired.  Hence  was  it  thai  those 
strains  were  poured  forth  by  one  of  the  earliest  and  sublimest  of 
the  poets,  probably  composed  in  the  recesses  of  Nature,  during 
many  a  solemn  night ;  when  he  was  feeding  his  sheep  in 
tin-  wilderness.  Most  of  his  divine  odes  make  these  perpetual 
appeals  to  the  surrounding  works  of  creation  which  I  have 
been  attempting:  Limucus,  in  the  little  tract  I  have  in  my 
huud,  which  is  oue  of  the  earliest  of  his  efforts  in  that  im- 
mortal Held  which  he  afterwards  made  his  own,  commences 
with  a  quotation  from  one  of  these,  with  which  I  shall 
conclude : 

O  Jeuoyui, 
Qt  AM  AMPLA  »Vt>1  UTBKA  TUA  I 
Quam  MOMMA  UriKXTIIl  HCUTl! 

Qvxm  puma  in  tmra  pomsmiuoi  tin  ! 
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